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PREFACE 


T aken in conjunction with my Sanskrit Drama, published 
in 1924, this work covers the field of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, as opposed to the Vedic Literature, the epics, and the 
Puranas. To bring the subject-matter within the limits of a single 
volume has rendered it necessary to treat the scientific literature 
briefly, and to avoid discussions of its subject-matter which 
appertain rather to the historian of grammar, philosophy, law. 
medicine, astronomy, or mathematics, than to the literary his- 
torian. This mode of treatment has rendered it possible, for the 
first time in any treatise in English on Sanskrit Literature, to 
pay due attention to the literary qualities of the Kavya. Though 
it was to Englishmen, such as Sir William Jones and H. T. Cole- 
brooke, that our earliest knowledge of Sanskrit poetry was due, 
no English poet shared Goethe s marvellous appreciation of the 
merits of works known to him only through the distorting medium 
of translations, and attention in England has usually been limited 
to the Vedic literature, as a source for comparative philology, 
the history of religion, or Indo-European antiquities ; to the 
mysticism and monism of Sanskrit philosophy ; and to the fables 
and fairy-tales in their relations to western parallels. 

The neglect of Sanskrit Kavya is doubtless natural. The great 
poets of India wrote for audiences of experts ; they were masters 
of the learning of their day, long trained in the use of language, 
and they aim to please by subtlety, not simplicity of effect. 
They had at their disposal a singularly beautiful speech, and they 
commanded elaborate and most effective metres. Under these 
circumstances it was inevitable that their works should be diffi- 
cult, but of those who on that score pass them by it may fairly 
be said ardtia dum nictmint amittunt vera viai. It is in the great 
writers of Kavya alone, headed by Kalidasa, that we find depth 
of feeling for life and nature matched with perfection of expres- 
sion and rhythm. The Kavya literature includes some of the 
great poetry of the world, but it can never expect to attain wide 
popularity in the West, for it is essentially untranslatable ; 
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German poets like Ruckert can, indeed, base excellent work on 
Sanskrit originals, but the effects produced are achieved by 
wholly different means, while English efforts at verse transla- 
tions fall invariably below a tolerable mediocrity, their diffuse 
tepidity contrasting painfully with the brilliant condensation of 
style, the elegance of metre, and the close adaptation of sound to 
sense of the originals. I have, therefore, as in my Sanskrit 
Drama, illustrated the merits of the poets by Sanskrit extracts, 
adding merely a literal English version, in which no note is taken 
of variations of text or renderings. To save space I have in the 
main dealt only with works earlier than A.D. 1200, though 
especially in the case of the scientific literature important books 
of later date are briefly noticed. 

This book was sent in, completed for the press, in January 
1926, but pressure of work at the University Press precluded 
printing until the summer of 1927, when it was deemed best, in 
order not to delay progress, to assign to this preface the notice of 
such new discoveries and theories of 1926 and 1927 as might 
have permanent interest. 

On the early development of the Kavya welcome light has 
been thrown by Professor H. Luders’s edition ' of the fragments 
found in Central Asia of the Kalpanamanditika of Kumaralata, 
which is the true description of the work hitherto known to us 
through a Chinese translation as the Sutralamkara of A9vaghosa. 
That work, it is suggested, was very different in character from 
Kumaralata’s. It may have been an exposition in verse, possibly 
with prose additions, of the Canon of the Sarvastivadins, and it 
may be represented by fragments still extant ; this suggestion 
can be supported by Asanga’s choice of title, Mahaydnasutrd- 
lainkara. for his exposition of Mahayana tenets. But that is still 
merely a conjecture, and even less proved is the view that 
Subandhu s famous allusion ^ Bauddhasamgatim ivdlaihkdrabhii- 
sitdm is to such a text as that ascribed to A9vaghosa. Kumara- 
lata may well have been a younger contemporary of A9vaghosa, 
who lived after the death of Kaniska, a fact which explains an 
old crux, the difficulty of ascribing to A9vaghosa the references 

* hyuchitiUke der Kalpanamanditika dts ICumdraldta, Leipzig, 1926. 

* Below, p. 308. L^vi {Sutrdlanikdra, ii. 15 f.) reads samgitim very plausibly, and 
holds that a work of Asanga is meant 
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in the Sfitrdlamhara which seemed inconsistent with the tradi- 
tional relation of the patriarch and that king. How the Chinese 
version of the Kalpandmanditika, ‘that which is adorned by 

poetic invention', came to bear the style Sutrdlamkdra, remains 
an unexplained problem. 

The fragments shed a very interesting light on the develop- 
ment of the style of prose mingled with verses which appears in 
a more elaborate form in the Jdtakamala. The narratives, eighty 
in number, which, with ten parables, make up the work, begin 
with the enunciation of some doctrine, which is then established 
by means of an appropriate narrative ; unlike the Jdtakaviala, 
the text does not follow a stereotyped plan of drawing out at the 
close of each tale the moral which it inculcates. The stanzas 
used are normally portions of the speeches of the dramatis 
personae; there is a complete breach with the tradition of the 
canonical texts which introduce such verses by the term bhdsdm 
bhasaie ; but of course this does not mean that Kuniaralata, or 
Arya (Jura who follows this plan in the Jdtakamala, is the author 
of all the verses used ; doubtless he often adopts or adapts 
current maxims. Narrative' or descriptive stanzas are rare, and 
they are marked out for the benefit of the reciter by the words 
vaksyate hi, Arya Qura, on the other hand, shows a distinct 
advance ; he uses descriptive or narrative stanzas to the extent 
of over a fifth of his total number of verses, and omits any intro- 
duction, inserting them freely to beautify his prose narration. 
The parables take a different form : in them a prose parable 
(drstdnta) is simply followed by a prose exposition {artha). The 
language shows the same adherence to correct Sanskrit, with 
occasional lapses, as in A9vaghosa, and there is a rich variety of 
metres, including the earliest Aryas in Kavya so far datable 
with reasonable certainty; the ^loka, Upajati, Vasantatilaka, 
and ^ardulavikrldita are affected. Very important is the fact 
that Prakrit lyric written in the Prakrit of the grammarians 
(Middle Prakrit) is preluded in two Prakrit Aryas, written in 
Old ^aurasenl, which already manifest that affection for long 
compounds which is carried to excess in the Gaudavaka. 

' Cf. below, pp. 2^4, 256, 332. The evidence of slow development of nse of 
narrative stanzas is clear. For the priority of Arya Qura to the Vessantara Jataka, 
sec R. Kick, I'estgabe Jacobi, pp. 145-59. 
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Kalidasa has suffered from attempts ’ to defy style by placing 
him before A 9 vaghosa, and to ignore’^ the use of his works in 
Vatsabhatti by ascribing him to the period 5^5“75« when no 
great Kmpirc existed, on the strength of his picture of India in 
the Raghuvan^a. Much more ingenious is an effort ^ to fix his 
home in Kashmir, and to trace in his poetry an adumbration of 
the Pratyabhijna 9 astra of that land, with its doctrine of recogni- 
tion of the unity of the divine love. Kalidasa would thus be 
a master of suggestion, which later was definitely developed in 
Kashmir as the essence of poetry by the Dhvanikara, who was 
doubtless not Anandavardhana. Use by Kalidasa of the Padvta 
Purana has been suggested but is not plausible. His possible 
relation to the Vakatakas has been investigated, and use has 
been made of Ksemendra’s ascription to him of a Kuntc^vara- 
dautya^ but all is mere hypothesis.* 

Discussion of the migration of fables and other literature has 
failed to achieve decisive results. Some stress has lately been 
laid on the evidence of connexions between Egypt and India 
contained in the Oxyrliynchus Papyri^ but it is difficult to believe 
seriously that Isis was worshipped in India as Maia,*^ as asserted 
with complete vagueness in the Isis litany,’ and Professor 
Hultzsch's effort® to find Kanarese explanations for certain 
terms in the farce regarding Charition’s adventures on the coast 
of a country bordering the Indian Ocean, areas little plausible as 
those of Sir G. Grierson to discover Sanskrit. It seems prima 
facie absurd to suppose that any Greek farce writer would trouble 
to embody passages in foreign speeches which would be utterly 
unintelligible to his audience.® 

‘ KshetreSachandn Cbaltopadhyaya, Allahabad Univ. S/ud., ii. 8o ff. ; K.G. ^an- 

kar, IHQ. i. 309 ff. But contrast IHQ. ii. 660 for Ajvaghosa’^ influence on Kalidasa’s 
grammar. 

* D. R. Bhandarkar, ABl. viii. J03-4. 

* I.achhnii Dhar Kalla, Delhi University Publications, no. i. 

* Sec rOCM, 1924, p. 6. 

‘ In ii. no. 300 a woman Indike appears. 

* xi. no. 1380. That Maya is meant is not prolwiblc. 

5 D- PP- 399 ff- 

Ftschel 8 view that mixture of language is Indian specifically is disproved by 

Retch, DLZ. 1915, p, 591. India was known in Egypt, but there is not the slightest 
ground to believe that any one knew Kanarese or Sanskrit well enough to reproduce 
Cither of them in a farce. 
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It is indeed probable that no assured results can be expected 
regarding borrowing of tales; Sir Richard Temple’s ingenious 
suggestions * as to non-Aryan origins of certain motifs, with 
which may be compared those of Professor Przyluski^ regarding 
the influence of Austro-Asiatic peoples on early Indian thought 
and speech, are inconclusive, nor is it clear that, as Dr. Caster ^ 
inclines to hold, we owe to India the ideas of fallen angels, genii 
who return to earth, or legends of asceticism carried to ludicrous 
extremes. Dr. Caster, however, rightly stresses the impossibility 
of assuming that India gave only and did not borrow, and insists 
on the importance of investigating the possibility of a literary 
origin for many fairy talcs current among the people. Moreover, 
parallelism should often, it appears to me, be admitted in literary 
development. It is instructive, for instance, to compare the 
scheme of development of the practice of emboxing tales within 
tales given below (p. 320) for India with that suggested by 
SchisscI von Fleschenberg^ for Greek literature : the simple tale 
passes through stages illustrated by the Milcsiaka of Aristeides. 
the work of Antonius Diogenes, the Golden Ass of Apuleius,and 
the romance of Petronius, to the complete outcome in later 
romance. The many motifs found in the Kathasaritsogara, for 
which parallels are adduced by the learned editor^ of a new 
edition of Tawney’s excellent version from western literature, 
suggest likewise that much may be said for the doctrine of 
parallelism. 

On Qivadasa’s version of the Vetalapancavih^atika much light 
has been thrown by Hertel’s researches.® He establishes that 
^ivadasa used a version in verse, whence some stanzas of merit, 
including those cited below (p. 290), arc taken ; the many verse 
fragments found in his prose are explained by the origin of 
his work. Similar features arc not rare in late texts, such as 

* Ocean of Story, i. pp. xivff. 

* For other possibilities (Sumerian connexions) ct rrzyluski, BSL. XKvii. 218-29. 

* Ocean of Story, iii. pp. ix ff. 

* Entwickelungtgeschichte des griechischen Romans im Altertum, and Die griech- 
isike Novelte ; cf. Reich, DLZ. 1915, pp. 543 f. For the parallel development of the 
Helen and Sita legends, sec Printz, Festgabe Jacobi, pp, 103 ff. 

^ N. M. Penzer, Ocean oj Story, ten vols., i92.^-8. For elaborate notes on motifs 
see references in Indexes in each volume, 

* Streitberg Festgabe, pp. 135 ff. He places him not much before A. D. 1 487. 
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Meghavijaya’s PancMyanoddhara, the iextus simplicior of the 
Qtkasapiati^ the Madanarekhakatha^ the Kusumasarakathd, 
the Aghatakmnarakatha} and that version of the Vetalapancavtn- 
(atika which goes back to Ksemendra’s verse rendering. This, 
however, does not decide the question of the original form of the 
Vetalapanca'oin^atika-y the common source of Ksemendra and 
Somadeva may have been in prose or prose and verse ; we have 
not sufficient evidence to show which. Hcrtel proves by com- 
parison of texts that t^livadasa was deeply influenced in vocabu- 
lary and syntax by Old Gujarati, and concludes that he was 
a man of small education, belonging to the class who did not use 
Sanskrit as their ‘ Hochsprache but understood it tant bien que 
inal, and endeavoured to express themselves in it. 

The question of the authenticity of the dramas ascribed to 
Bhasa by the late T. Ganapati (j)astri has been frequently dis- 
cussed since my Sanskrit appeared, but without results of 

value, largely because the true issues have been misunderstood 
and effort has been devoted to proof of the obvious. It is true 
that it is not a matter of much importance whether the dramas 
be ascribed to Bhasa or to an unknown poet, but it is important 
to consider whether (i) they arc all by one hand, and (2) by 
a writer earlier than Kalidasa and the Mrcchakatikd. Both these 
propositions seem to me clearly established, for, though some 
Indian and, less excusably, some Kuropean '•* scholars still seem 
not to have weighed the evidence adduced by Dr. Morgenstierne, 
the English protagonist against T. Ganapati ^astri’s theory 
recognizes that the Cdrudatta must be placed before the Mrccha- 
katikd. Priority to Kalidasa seems established by evidence of 
use by that poet, and of greater antiquity in technique, style, 
diction, metre, and forms of Prakrit ; it is significant that Kali- 
d^a has Maharas^rl, unknown to Bhasa. Moreover, it is perfectly 
clear that Bhasa’s Prakrits, as revealed by the manuscHpts of his 
plays, .occupy a position intermediate between the Prakrits of 
A^vaghosa and of Kalidasa as shown by European critical ® 
editions. It is no reply to this fact to point out that manuscripts 

* Trans. Ch. Krause, Ind. Erz., iv. 

* Nobel, ZII. V. 141 f. He sets (^udraka and the Mrechakaiikd before Kalidasa. 

* Indian editions, e. g. that of the Af{arya<ii 4 d»iani, have not even the value of 
a MS. in this connexion. 
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of Kalidasa’s works of similar provenance to those of Bhasa’s 
dramas show Prakrit forms similar to those of Bhasa’s plays, for 
the obviously correct explanation is that Kalidasa’s works in 
these southern manuscripts have been affected by the usage of 
Bh^a. It is clear that quite late dramas use forms of the 
Prakrits of Bhasa, doubtless as a result of his great influence, 
just as the dramas recently published from southern manuscripts 
show frequent signs of borrowing of ideas and style from Bhasa, 
as in the case of the Ddmakaprakasana absurdly ascribed to him.' 
Moreover, it must be noted that the most searching criticism has 
failed yet to find any proof of borrowing by Bhasa from Kalidasa, 
or references to matters later than that poet. The effort to turn 
the term rdjasihhah — a mere variant of rdjd—\r\io a proper name 
has found no general acceptance, and the identification of the 
Nydya^dstra of Medhatithi, mentioned in the Pratimdndtaka, 
with Medhatithi’s commentaiy on Manu is clearly due to forget- 
fulness that Medhatithi is obviously Gautama, the famous author 
of the Nydya Sutra. Unity of authorship is proved by style, 
a consideration which unfortunately seems often to be ignored, as 
when, for instance, it seems seriously to be suggested ^ that the 
author of the Aweary acuddmani,^ ^aktibhadra, who obviously 
imitated Bh^a, might be the author of the works. This evinces 
the same curious lack of discrimination which ascribes to Dandin 
the Avantisundarlkathd^ credits Bana with the Pdrvatlparinaya^ 

and would rob Kalidasa of the Rtusainhara, 

The ascription of these old plays specifically to Bhasa rests 
primarily on the testimony of Raja9ekhara, doubtless the critic 
and dramatist of c. A.D. 900, who tells us that the Svapnavasa- 
vadatta of Bhasa survived exposure to the fire of criticism, when 
his dramas were exposed to that ordeal by experts. It would 
indeed be a curious coincidence if an unknown dramatist had 
written like Bh^a a number of dramas, of which the Svapnavd- 
savadattd stands out in the judgement of many critics as unques- 

^ Festgabe Garbe,^^. • 

» See Keith, BSOS. iii. 633-5- A like lapse has converted the Pny^>pka into 
the Ratndvan (JRAS. 1937, p. 863, n. 1) and found the Odras i'b.t Tatlltrtya 
Aranyaka in lien of the Trikdn 4 m^> »• ’• iCambndse Hist, of hidta.u 601). 
Quandoqae bonas dormitat Homerus I 

* MASI. zxviii. 10 ; IHQ. iii. 333. 

< Of oncertain, but not early dale, and of modest literary value. 
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tionably the finest, and in any case is so admirable that it may 
easily have won general acceptance in Raja^ekhara’s circle as the 
finest of the works. Add to this the facts that Kalidasa himself, 
who seems from internal evidence to have sought to vie with 
these dramas, recognizes ruefully the great difficulty a young poet 
must have in contending with Bhasa, and that the author of these 
works is assuredly a greater dramatist than any other Sanskrit 
writer than Kalidasa, and Raja^ekhara’s testimony is strongly 
confirmed. Again, from the vast mass of confused conjecture on 
the mode of beginning dramas, the fact emerges that Bana’s 
reference to Bhiisa’s dramas as introduced by the Sutradhara 
corresponds precisely with the manner of introducing these 
dramas, and, when all is said and done, is most simply and 
naturally explained by the obvious view that he is referring to 
them. 

One argument against the validity of Raja^ckhara’s evidence 
should be noted. It is claimed ’ that in the context of the 
passage Raja9ekhara ascribes the authorship of the 
Ratnavali^ and Nagiinauda to Bhasa and, therefore, must be 
untrustworthy. It is deplorable that this argument should ever 
have been adduced ; the alleged context is plainly and indubit- 
ably a recent forgery,^ and it would be idle to attach any value 
to other arguments adduced by a critic who has not the capacity 
to avoid being deceived, and unfortunately deceiving others, by 
such evidence. It must, however, be admitted that the forgery 
is so gross and palpable that it was presumably never intended to 
be taken seriously, and other Indian scholars have been prompt 
to repudiate it. 

The ascription suggested by the evidence given above has 
recently been confirmed in the most gratifying manner by the 
discovery of fresh references in works on poetics and dramaturgy, 
inaccessible in Europe. The Q figaraprakdfa of Bhoja in the 
eleventh century a.d. attests the currency ofa drama in essentials 
as regards substance in accord with Act V of the Svapnavasava- 

V *1 Pisharoti, IHQ. i. 105. The same writer makes an error of six centuries in 
KHla9ckharas date, and numerous other serious blunders, in which others have 
followed him, including a complete failure to understand the issues as to Prakrit. 

K. G. Scslia Aiyar, IHQ. i. 361 ; G. Harihar Saslri, 370-8. Dr. Sukthan- 
kar s acceptance of this foolish and obvious forgery is regrettably uncritical, as is his 
following of Mr. Pisharoti as to the Prakrits. 
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dam\ the Bkavapraka^a of ^aradatanaya (13th century), knew 
a work not merely very similar in structure, but actually con- 
taining a verse found in the Trivandrum text. Sagaranandin in 
\hc Naiakalaksanaratnako^a ascribes to the Svapnavasavadattd 
a passage which undoubtedly, as T. Ganapati (Jastri shows, is 
a paraphrase of a passage at the beginning of our text, not a 
citation from a variant text as Professor Levi suggested. ^ I 
agiee also with T. Ganapati ^astri that the passage cited by 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra in the Ndiyadarpana from Bhasa’s 
Svapnavasavadattd could easily have found a place in our text, 
while in any event it is clear that that play contained a scene 
parallel with one in our play. The most that can be made out 
from these facts against the ascription to Bhasa is simply that 
there were probably varying recensions of the plays. That, of 
course, may be taken for granted ; it was the fate of every much- 
studied and used play, and we have it exemplified to perfection 
in the case of Kalidasa, ^ the variations regarding whose works 
seem to have been unknown to or forgotten by those who refuse 
to recognize Lhasa’s authorship of these dramas. There is no 
evidence at all to show that any of the versions of the fakuntald 
can be credited with any greater fidelity to the original of Kali- 
dasa than is possessed by the Trivandrum Svapnavdsavadattd in 
relation to Bhasa’s original. Moreover, it seems too often to be 
forgotten that variants may be due to the dramatist himself, who 
can hardly be supposed to have given his dramas a single perfectly 
definite text. It is, of course, tempting to adopt with Hermann 
Weller ^ the belief that the actors of Kerala have the responsi- 
bility for mangling our texts, and to accept the view that Bhasa 
is preserved to us in a deteriorated form, and that, for example, 
the Pratijhdyaugandhardyana and the Svapnavasavadattd made 
up a single piece. But I am satisfied that to accept this view is 
uncritical and is to substitute our preferences for reality ; the 
pedestrian character of some of Bhasa’s stanzas can far better be 
explained by the simple fact of his early date ; Kalidasa exhibits 
the influence of increased refinement of style in his dramas, just 

‘ jA-cciii. 193 ff., followed in theveryuncriticaIMASl.xxviii.il. 

* Cf. also the recensions of the Uttararamacarita, Belvalkar, JAOS. xxxiv. 438 ff. 

* Trans, of Svapnavdsavadalld, p. 8. The same theory applies, of course, to the 
(^aiufUald, 
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as in his epics he normally avoids the pedestrian traits which are 
easily to be found in the epics of his forerunner A9vaghosa. The 
dramatic defects of Bhasa need not be ascribed to actors, for 
Kalidasa himself in any version of even the Qakiintala is far from 
perfect, and Shakespeare’s flaws are notorious. On the other 
hand, we owe a very considerable debt to Hermann Weller ^ for 
showing in detail, with true insight into the nature of Bhasa’s 
poetic talent,^ that six of the stanzas which by the anthologies 
are attributed to Bhasa bear remarkable resemblance to the style 
ol stanzas in our dramas. We may dismiss as far-fetched the 
suggestion that the makers of anthologies ascribed them to him 
because they felt in them the spirit of his poetry ; it is common 
sense to assume that the ascriptions are correct, and that they add 
one more link to the chain of evidence which ascribes the dramas 
to Bhasa, and vindicates the suggestion of a great Indian scholar. 
The effort^ to strengthen the case for dating Dandin later 
than Bhamaha by using the evidence of the Avantisundarikatha 
and its Sara is clearly a complete mistake. The Katha should 
never have been published from one mutilated manuscript, whose 
readings, even if correctly stated, have already been proved wrong 
by other manuscript evidence.^ Even, however, from the muti- 
lated text it was clear that Bharavi was not made out to be the 
great-grandfather of Dandin, who is given as Damodara, But, 
as Dr. D^ ^ has pointed out, even the most careless reader of the 
Katha and the Da^akumdracarita should have been struck by 
the extraordinary difference of style between the two works, the 
Katha rivalling unsuccessfully the worst mannerisms of the Har- 
sacarita and the Kddambari. If a Dandin wrote the work, he was 
assuredly not the author of the Da^akumdracarita, and its date 
may be centuries later than the great Dandin, for there is no 
reason to accept the suggestion ® that the writer of the Katha 
lived sufhciently soon after the famous Dandin to be familiar 


' Pestgabe 114-25. 


* Cf. Garbe’s emphatic testimony, FtUgabe Jacobi, p. ia6, in contrast with ZII it 
250; ABA. viil, 17 ff. 

’ J. Nobel, ZII. V. i.^6-52. 

* G. Harihar Sastri, IHQ. iii. 169-71. 

* IHQ. ill. 395 ff. As Dandin wrote according to Bhoja's griigaraprakaca (BSOS. 
til. 282) a Dvtsamdhanakavya, this m-iy be bis third work (cf. below, p. 206) 

* Ibid., p. 433. 
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with his genealogy and to work it into his story. It may be 
added that the effort ^ to find in v. 17 of the Katha an allusion to 
kdvyatraya of Kalidasa, thus confirming the denial to him of the 
Rtusamhdra, is wholly impossible and has not even the authority 
of the editor. It is very difficult to say whether we can derive 
from the Katha any assurance as to Bharavi’s connexion with 
Visnuvardhana or identify the latter with the prince who became 
Eastern Calukya king in A. D. 615 and was the brother of that 
Pulake^in, whose Aihole inscription (a.D. 634) mentions Bharavi’s 
fame, but at least there is no flagrant anachronism, though we 
know already of one literary forgery^ which ascribes to Durvi* 
nita of Kofigani a commentary on Kirdtdrjunlya xv. 

Of Abhinavagupta’s important commentary on the Ndtya 
(dstra we have now the beginning of an edition, which, un- 
happily, is fundamentally uncritical,* while a new effort^ has been 
made to assign their precise shares in the Kdvyaprakd^a to its 
two authors, but without any convincing result ; in cases of this 
sort it is probably hopeless a prioriio expect to find any conclu- 
sive evidence ; an editor who has to fill out lacunae is certain to 
adapt the whole more or less to his own style and to render 
restoration of the original and his additions almost impossible.* 

The curious scepticism which has marked the attitude of 
Indian and some European scholars towards Bhasa has not been 
shown in recent work on the Kautillya Arthafdstray on which 
I have written in the Patna memorial volume in honour of that 
great Indian, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. The only ground of this 
differentiation of treatment appears to be the sanctity ascribed 
to the written word : because the work in an obviously later 
appended verse assures us it was written by Visnugupta, i. e. Kau- 
tilya — the reading Kautalya is clearly* of no value— therefore it 

’ ZII. V. 143. 

’ Ep. Cam., iii. 107. It is DOtewurthy that a Durvinita appears in the Katha. 

• Gaekwad Oriental Series 36, 1926 (i-vii) ; cf. S. K. De, IHQ. iii. 859-68. 

• H. R. Divekar, JRAS. 1927, pp. 505-20; he assigns all the commentary to 
Alata as well as the Karikas from that on Parikara. 

® The effort of Dr. D6 to ascribe Vallabhadeva’s Subhisitavali to the i ath cent, has 
been disenssed in a note to appear in BSOS. iv. (1928). As regards Kaviraja's date 
(below, p. 137), Achyutacharan Chaudbnri ascribes him to the i ith cent, as prot^g^ of 
a king Kamadeva of Jaintia ; see IHQ. iii. 848 f. 

• Cf. P. V. Kane, ABI. vii, 8y ; Jolly, ZII. v. 216-21. Bhandarkar’s theory 
(ABI. vii. 65-84) of a verse original known to Dan^in is incapable of demonstration. 
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must be so, although it seems patently absurd that the minister 
of an Emperor should confine his work to a moderate-sized 
kingdom, and should not once by word or allusion betray the 
name of the country for which and in which he was writing. 
Nevertheless there is nothing too fantastic to find defenders, 
though it is difficult not to feel that it is a very misplaced 
patriotism which asks us to admire the Arthafastra as repre- 
senting the fine flower of Indian political thought. It would, 
indeed, be melancholy if this were the best that India could 
show as against the Republic of Plato or the Politics of Aristotle, 
or even the common-sense and worldly wisdom of the author ol 
the tract on the constitution of Athens, formerly ascribed falsely 
to Xenophon. Certainly fantastic is the elaborate theory worked 
out by J. J. Meyer in his translation, and in his treatise Uber das 
Wesen der indischen Rechtsschriften nnd ilir Verluiltnis zu 
cinander und zu Kautilyn (1927). These works, produced in 
great difficulties, contain, amid much that is unsound and despite 
disconcerting changes of view, valuable contributions to our under- 
standing of Kautilya, and throw light on many of the obscure 
sides of Indian life. But the main thesis of the author, who 
seeks to distinguish two sharply severed streams of literature, 
the one Brahmanical, essentially concerned with magic, the other 
of the people, practical and legal, is clearly based on a false 
foundation. The effort to regard the Brahmins as something 
apart in Indian life is one of those delusions which may find 
sympathy in the non-Brahmanical classes in India and in 
Europe, but which run counter to all that we know of Indian 
thought, which owes its life and strength to the Brahmins, not to 
warriors or rulers, still less to the commonalty. The efforts of 
the author* to establish that the Artlia^dstra was used by 
Yajnavalkya are certainly without weight; the evidence tends 
far more to show that the borrowing was the other way. Not 
a single passage referred to really favours the priority of the 
Arthafasira, but in several passages the obscurities of the 


defence of Jacobi's date (^Festgabe Jaeebi, pp. 346 ff.) is ineffective. For 
Kalidasa’s relation to the Arihofostra, cf. K. Balaaubrahmanya Ayyar, POCM. 1034, 

pp. ' 

' pp. 65, 69, 70, 71, 77, lai, 130, 133, 158-79, 179-90, 213, ai6, 284, 290, 294, 299, 
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Arthafdstra can be readily understood by realizing that it was 
drawing from Ydjnavalkya. Nor does Meyer attempt systemati- 
cally^ to prove that Mann is later than the Artka^dstra, though 
on his theory of dates that text is more than a hundred years at 
least posterior to the Arihofdsira. He has been as unable as 
the Indian supporters of Canakya’s^ authorship to explain the 
silence which the Artha^dstra observes regarding everything 
imperial and its absolute ignoring of the facts as to Pataliputra. 
His further effort^ to prove the late date of the Gautama 
Dharmagdsira is in itself less open to objection, but his con- 
tentions are largely inconclusive * and do little more than prove, 
what has always been admitted, that our text of that Dharma- 
9 astra has been considerably worked over. The main principles 
of the development of the legal literature remain as they were 
formulated by Max Muller and Biihler, and further established 
by Oldenberg and Jolly. Indeed, Meyer’s own view at present * — 
his conclusions lack admittedly any great fixity — is that Ban- 
dhdyana and Apastamba are pre-Buddhist, Vdsistka belongs to 
the fourth century B. C., and Manu may be ascribed rather nearer 
to 200 B. C. than to A. D. 200 ; there is, however, no tolerable 
proof of Vdsistka’s posteriority to Apastamba, still less that 
Apastamba is pre-Buddhist in date. Still less convincing again 
are Meyer’s efforts® to assign Ndrada to a period anterior to 
Manu and Ydjnavalkya ; if we take our present texts as the basis 
of argument, this is certainly out of the question ; if we recon- 
struct originals for all three, we lose ourselves in idle conjectures 
which, like all guesses, merely obscure knowledge. For Ydjha- 
valkya there may be noted an interesting effort ’ to reconstruct 
the original Smrti on the basis of comparison with parallel texts 
in the Agni and the Garuda Purdnas, It is very possible that 

^ What U said, e.g. p. tia, is quite inconclusive ; contrast IHQ. iii.813. 

^ Jacobi (IHQ. iii. 669-75) holds that Canakya and Visnugupta were distinct 
persons later confused with Kaujilya. Canikya may be original, not Canakya. 

• See references at pp. 417, 418. 

^ For a farther argument as to Gautama's later date, see Bata Krishna Ghosh, 
IHQ. iii. 607-11. 

® AUind. Rechtiichriflen, p. vii. 

• Ibid., pp. 82-114. 

’ Hans Losch, DU YdjUavalkyasmrli (1937). The Garutfa has a version of the 
Nidanasthana of the AsiSngahrdaya and Asjdngasamhitd j Fesigabe Garbe, pp. loa ff. 

8149 b 2 
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the parts of the text dealing with Rajadharma and Vyavahata 
have been amalgamated with a text dealing with the topics of 
the Grhyasutras ; but it is very dubious if it is possible to recover 
the original form of the Smrti. It is, of course, easy to eliminate 
certain obviously late passages, such as those dealing with the 
Vinayaka- and Graha-^anti and the anatomical matter in Book iii, 
but the more radical analysis suggested is far less satisfactorily 
made out. 

Of auxiliary sciences architecture has at last received expert 
treatment from Professor Prasanna Kumar Acharya in his 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture and Indian Architecture^ based 
on a new text and rendering of the Mdnasaray for which the 
period of A. D. 500-700 is suggested. Striking similarities between 
the prescriptions of the Mdnasara and Vitruvius are unquestion- 
ably established. Unhappily, the deplorable condition of the 
text of the Samardhganasutradhara" of Bhoja adds to the 
difficulty of valuing his remarks on architecture, town-planning, 
engineering, and the construction of remarkable machines, pro- 
bably akin to the mechanical toys of the Middle Ages.® The 
Principles of Indian ^ilpa ^dstra^ with the text of the Maya- 
sdstra^ by Phanindra Nath Bose, is also of value. ^ Hawking 
figures in a (fyainika^dstra by Rudradeva. 

On the early development of logic an interesting light has 
been thrown by Professor O. Strauss’s demonstration from the 
Mahdbhdsya ® that Patanjali was well acquainted with the doctrine 
of the causes familiar from the Sdmkhyakdrikd^ why things in 
themselves visible are sometimes not seen, and also had some 
knowledge of the theory of the syllogism — how much, is not 
altogether certain. The evidence, however, is useful as supporting 
the view that our philosophical Sutras are essentially the outcome 
of a long period of development, and, whatever their date as we 
have them, contain doctrines much earlier in point of time. The 
effort to distinguish strata, though energetically pursued, leads to 
little that is certain. For instance, while we may readily believe 

* Oxford, 1927 IT. 2 GOS. 1924-5. 

* Octan of Story, iii. 56 ff. 

* A text and tran$. of a (^iJpa (^dUra are in print. 

» Festgabc Carbe, pp. 84-94. See also Prabhat Chandra Chakravarli, IHO. 
ii. 47S ff. 

* V^rsc 7 ; cf. Caraka, Sutrasthana^ ix. 8* 
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that the Purvamlmansa and the Vedanta Siitras represent a long 
period of working over, it is by no means clear that we can 
deduce^ from a remark of so late a writer as Sure^vara that 
Jaimini, the author of the Piirvamlmaiisd^ also wrote a more 
philosophical (^drlraka Sutra, the first two Sutras of which corre- 
spond with those of the extant Vedanta Sutra. The fact that 
in these two Sutras, Purvamhndhsd and Vedanta, references are 
made both to Jaimini and Badarayana is best explained, not by 
assuming a number of Jaiminis and Badarayanas, but simply by 
recognizing that each text represents a long scholastic develop- 
ment and that the use of the names may not represent the views 
of the authors in question any more accurately than do, for 
instance, those of the Christian Fathers or the Scholastics the 
doctrines of Aristotle, or those of the nco-Platonists those of 
Plato. Nothing, of course, conclusive can be adduced against 
the belief in many Jaiminis or Badarayanas, and recourse has 
recently been had to the same device to explain the fact that 
Prabhakara sometimes appears in tradition as later than Kumarila, 
while his work as known to us shows no certain trace of such 
a relation. In this case the suggestion is probably needless. The 
much discussed question of Dignaga’s place in the history of 
Indian logic, in special his relation to Pra^astapada, has been 
furthered by Dr. Randle’s edition of Dignaga’s fragments^; it 
appears to me that Dignaga’s priority is still the more probable 
view, but this issue, as well as the important contributions to our 
knowledge of Indian philosophy by Professor M. Wallescr, Th. 
Stcherbatsky, Louis dc la Vallee Poussin, S. Radhakrishnan, Das 
Gupta, 0. Strauss, Masson Oursel, J. W. Hauer, Ryukan Kimura, 
Kokileswar Sastri, Mahendranath Sircar, and others, must be 
reserved for discussion elsewhere. Y. Kanakura * has shown that 
the alleged interpolations in Qankara’s Bhasya are known to 
Vacaspati Mi 9 ra, while the date adopted by me* for ^ankara is 
supported by Jinavijaya’s proof that Haribhadra, whom (Jahkara 

^ S. K. Belvalkar, Ftslgabe Garbe, pp. 162-70; Itid. Phil. K'ev., ii. 1^1-54. 
Cctilra, Nilakaotba Sastri, lA. 1 . 172. 

* Stcherbatsky, Feslg<^e J<uobi, p. 372. What is said in POCM. 1924, pp. 475 ff., 
523 fr. is inconclusive. 

* The Nyayapravefa is now published in GOS. 32 (vol. ii). 

* Festgabe Jacobi, pp. 381-5; on Anandajnana, cf. p. 383, n. i. 

® IOC. u. 6ia. 
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used, falls in the period A. D. 700-770. Mention, however, should 

be made of the controversy which has raged over the authorship 

of the Nyayaprave^a, which is ascribed with equal confidence to 

Dignaga ^ and to ^ankarasvamin ^ ; a final judgement is difficult, 

and the matter has been dealt with by me at length in an article 

to appear elsewhere.^ It should also be noted that Professor 

Jacobi^ has now admitted that the Nyaya Sutra knows the 

Vijnanavada system, on the ground that the Sutra in iv. 2. 26 

deals with a Vijnanavada tenet found in the Lahkavatara \ I have 

already dealt with this suggestion, and pointed out that it 

possesses no cogency. Professor Jacobi’s further suggestion that 

Vatsyayana knew Vasubandhu and may be placed c. 400 accords 

with the results adopted by me® on the score of other evidence. 

He criticizes the well-known attempt of S. C. Vidyabhusana to 

prove that Uddyotakara and Dharmakirti were contemporaries, 

on the ground that (i) Uddyotakara must have flourished 

a generation before Bana since he was known to Subandhu, and 

(2) Dharmakirti cannot have attained literary fame before Hiuen 

Tsang’s stay in India, since he ignores him as an author of 

standing. These arguments are not conclusive, and it is quite 

possible that Subandhu, Bana, Uddyotakara, and Dharmakirti 

were more or less contemporaries ; this issue also will be dealt 

with elsewhere. But Professor Jacobi renders it very probable 

that Dignaga, perhaps even Dharmakirti, was known to the well- 

known Manimekkalai in Tamil.*^ 

% 

On the interesting issue of the eflect of Indian philosophy on 
Schopenhauer and of the present importance of that philosophy 
for western thought reference may be made to the Fiinfzekntes 
Jahrbuck der Schopenhauer^Gesellschaft^ 1928. An energetic 
polemic against the view of early influence of Indian on Greek 
philosophy has been delivered by Th. Hopfner,® which at least 


* Vidhushekhara Bh.ittacharya, IHQ. Hi. 152-60. 

* Tubianski, BulUtin dt rAcadtmie de fUSSK. 1926, pp. 975 ff. 

9 IHQ. 1928. « ZII. V. 305 f. 

* Indian Logie and Afcmisni, pp. 23 f. 

* Ibid., pp. 27 f. 

’ ZII. V. 305 j the Nyayaprave^a was used in the Manimekkalai (p. 309). On the 
vexed dale of the gangam literature, cf. K. G. ^ankar, JRAS. 1924, pp. 664-7. 

* Orient und grieehisehe Philosophic (1925). For a probably forged reference to 
Apollonius of Tyana in a Sanskrit text, see M. Hiriyanna, IHQ. ii. 415. 
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has the merit of showing the precariousness of the assumptions 
of such influence. Part of the argument for Indian influence rests 
on the belief in early dates for the Indian schools of thought, and 
it is clear that there is great difficulty in arriving at definite con- 
clusions on this issue. Thus Professor Das Gupta ^ places the 
Lahkdvatara before A9vaghosa, but the text we have seems to 
know the Vijnanavada school and the barbarian inroads of 
c. A.D. 500. Much stress has of late been laid on the Samkhya 
philosophy,^ as it is presented in the Samhita of Caraka, but it 
seems to be overlooked that we have not the slightest proof that 
this or any special part of the text is really Caraka's.^ 

Some light has been thrown by the discoveries of manuscripts 
in East Turkestan on the Bheda Samhita,^ A paper manuscript 
with a fragment of the text, which can be assigned to the ninth 
century A. D., suggests strongly that the text published from 
a single Telugu MS. presents a version of the Sarhhita which has 
suffered alteration, a chapter on raktapitta in the Nidanasthana 
having been replaced by one on kasa. Another manuscript frag- 
ment, written on leather, from South Turkestan or Northern 
India, dating probably from the end of the second century A. D,, 
say a hundred years before the manuscript of the K alpanavtandi- 
tikd and fifty years after the manuscript of A^vaghosa’s plays, is 
of interest, as it preserves a tradition of a doctrine of eight or ten 
rasas as opposed to the six which Caraka and Su9ruta recognize, 
and which are generally accepted in Indian medicine. It is 
possible that we here have a trace of an older medical system, 
which was ultimately superseded by the system of Atreya, on 
which the work of Caraka is based. 

The vexed issue of the indebtedness of Arabia and Europe to 
India for the numerical system has been reconsidered by Sukumar 
Ranjan Das,® who has dealt at length with Dr. Kaye’s views. 

' Hist, of Indian Phil., i. aSo. 

^ Ibid., i, 380 f., 31a if. 

* Cf. Hoemle, Archivf. Gesch. d. Mtdizin, i. 3off. ; Jolly, Mtinith Catal., p. 48. 
The list of Tantrayuktis in viii is, of course, by Dr^habala, who again used the 
Uttaratantra of So9ruta ; Ruben, Feslgabe Jacobi, pp. 354-7. 

* H. Ltiders, Feslgabe Carbe, pp. 148 ff. ; for the doubtful character of Caraka's 
text, see also pp. 154 f. 

* IHQ. li. 97-130; iii. 356-75. See also D. E. Smith, Hist, of Math., vol. ii, 
cb. iu 
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Some of the evidence adduced is clearly inconclusive. The 
Ariha^dstra knows (ii. 7) an elaborate system of keeping accounts, 
but its date cannot be assumed as the fourth century h. C., nor 
does in any case the keeping of accounts imply any definite 
system of the use of numerals similar to that attested for the 
sixth century A. D.' References to boys learning reckoning 
{samkhydna) ^ arc equally inconclusive, and the date of the Laii- 
tax'istara is very uncertain. But the use of fwiya in the Chandas^ 
sutra of Pihgala ^ must be accorded due weight, and the Indian 
hypothesis has gained strength from the new investigations 
accorded to it. But certainty is unattainable, and it may be 
observed that, while the identification of Puli9a with Paulus of 
Alexandria is merely conjectural, it is not sufficient to dispose 
of it by pointing out that Puli^a was an authority on astronomy, 
Paulus on astrology, for we have nothing to show that the latter 
did not deal with astronomy, as would be natural enough in 
a professed astrologer.^ 

On the question of the origin of San.skrit no conclusive evidence 
has been recently adduced. Professor Hertel’s conviction of the 
late date of the Rgveda and of Zoroaster is not likely to secure 
general acceptance, despite its ingenuity,'" nor is a recent and not 
less ingenious effort® to show that the Aryans lived for a time 
together under strong Mitanni influences and only turned 
definitely east, to break up into Indians and Iranians, after the 
Mitanni dib&cle in the middle of the fourteenth century B. C. 
The deductions drawn from certain terms, and from the similarity 
of Qiva to the Himmcls-und Wettergott of Asia Minor, whose 
name in Mitanni was Tesup, and of Parvati to the Great Mother 
of Asia Minor, Hepa in Mitanni, and from the syllabic Brahml 
script, are all suggestive, but without probative force. Very 
interesting and worthy of serious consideration in the field of 

* The Sumeri.'ins (f. 3000 b. c.) and ihe Egyptians had elaborate systems of account- 
keeping ; see D. E. Smith, Hist, oj Math., i. 37 ff. 

* Arthofistra, i. 5; Lalilavistara, x. 15. 

’ viii. 39 f,; Weber, IS. viii. 169, 444 ff. It must be noted that this part is not 
probably early, and is not to be assigned to the 2nd cent. B. c. (IHQ. iii. 374). 

* On the ketus and their influence on men’s fates, see Ballalasena’s Adbhutasagara 
(lath cent.), and J. von Negelein, Fes fgabe Jacobi, pp. 440 ff. ; Festgabe Garbe, pp. 47- 
53 - 

* On Zoroaster’s date cf. Keith, IHQ. iii. 683-9. 

* W. Porzig, ZII. V. 265-80. 
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comparative philology are the arguments recently adduced by 
Professor Max Walleser ' to refute the at present accepted theory 
regarding the merger in Sanskrit of the three vowels a e o into 
and to show that Sanskrit preserved as late as the seventh 
century A. D. the labio-velar consonants. One point is of special 
interest, as it confirms a view in which I differ from Professor 
Liebich,^ the question of the priority of the Taittinya Prdti^dkhya 
to Panini; it is made most probable that the distinction between 
d and a as connected with the openness of the former and the 
closed character of the latter vowel was not noted by the Rk or 
Taittinya Prdtifdkhyas but by the Atkarva Prdtifdkhyat the 
Vdjasaneyi Prdti(dkhya,dS\(^ Panini. Liebich’s argument against 
the priority of the Taittiriya Prdii^dkhya to Panini rests merely 
on the identity of certain Sutras in both texts and the use of 
pragraha iov pragrkya. The latter appears to give no possible 
indication of relative position in time ; it may be a local variant, 
which accords with other evidence as to the provenance of the 
text ; the former fact is most naturally explained by the certainty 
that Panini’s work embodies much earlier material, which was 
made use of also by the Prati^akhya, unless Panini simply is the 
debtor to the Prati9akhya. 

In an exhaustive analysis of Yaska’s etymologies^ Dr. Hannes 
Skbld has suggested that certain of the suggested derivations are 
only explicable on the ground that Yaska was familiar with and 
used a Middle Indian (Prakrit) speech. Beside this suggestion 
may be placed the opinion recently expressed by Professor H. 
Luders,^ that the language of Anoka’s Chancery was ‘ eine Art 
Hochsprache while the actually spoken speech was much further 
advanced and probably had reached the stage represented in the 
literary Prakrits, though it is candidly admitted that the latter 
point cannot be said yet to have been established. Nor, it may 
be added, are Skdld’s proofs regarding Yaska free from much 
doubt. But the more important issue is whether the matter is 
really to be viewed in the light suggested, of a contrast between 
actually spoken language and a Hochsprache. It is rather, it 
appears to me, a matter of class speeches ; Y^ka spoke Sanskrit 

* ZII. V. 193-203 ; Zur Aussproilu dts Sanskrit und Tibelischen (1926). 

^ Zur Einfiihrung in dU indische einheimische SprachvHssenscha/t, ii. ^7. 

• 77 s£ Nirukia, pp. laSff. * ZII. v. 259. 
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much as he wrote it, and the officials of A9oka equally conversed 
in a speech essentially similar to that in which they wrote, while 
contemporaneously lower classes of the population spoke in 
dialects which were far further advanced in phonetic change. It 
is clear that the Aryan invaders succeeded in imposing their 
speech on many of the earlier inhabitants of the country, and 
there is no cogent argument to refute the natural belief that 
strange Prakritic forms, such as we find sporadically even in the 
Rgveda, when not mere later corruptions are often loan-words 
from class dialects with which the speakers of the more con- 
servative form of speech were in contact. The influence of lower 
speech-forms was doubtless of increasing importance, since it 
evoked the elaborate grammatical studies summed up in the 
Astai'hydyl, testifying to the anxiety of the priests to presei-ve 
the Bhasa from corruption, and Patanjali’s insistence ' on the 
evils of barbarisms doubtless proves their occurrence. But there 
seems no ground for conceiving of the position as one in which 
the priests used a formal language only in their business, and 
discarded it for a true vernacular in daily life. There seems 
a very fair analogy with the standard English of the higher 
classes of society in this country ; the East-end curate's true 
vernacular is standard English, though he ought to be able to 
adapt his speech to the comprehension of the dockers if he works 
at a mission, and a landowner’s true vernacular is that which he 
habitually uses in his own circle, not that in which he talks 
familiarly to his farm workers or villagers of the old type, whose 
dialect often is as different from standard English as an old 
Prakrit from Sanskrit. The presence of many Sanskritized ver- 
sions of Prakrit terms, to which Zachariae* has suggested an 
inteiesting addition in the term protka^ is a perfectly natural 
phenomenon where higher and lower speeches exist contem- 
poianeously in the same community, apart altogether from the 
further possibilities of speech mixture due to the development 


» So already Katyayan.a, Varilika la on Panini. i. 3. i. Skbld’s effort (lA. Iv. 
181 ff) 10 prove l>anini older than the Rk PrdiifUhya cannot be accepted, for the 
TMtons given by B. Liebich, Zur Ein/iihrung in die ind, einheim. Sprachwtssemchafi, 

* ZII, V. 228-31. 

* / ’'erse cited (from Bhasya on Panini, i. 4. 56) below, 

p. 46. i-ot the idea cf. (^akuntala, iv. (ed. Cappellcr), p. 48. 
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of local as well as class dialects. At any rate arguments used to 
deny vernacular character to Sanskrit are quite adequate to prove 
the same hypothesis of standard English, which unquestionably 
is a true vernacular.* 

Moreover, the fact that Sanskrit was thus regularly used in 
conversation by the upper classes, court circles eventually 
following the example of the Brahmins in this regard, helps to 
explain the constant influence exercised by the higher form of 
speech on the vernaculars which reveals itself inter alia in the 
constant influx of Tatsamas, words whose phonetic state runs 
counter to the tendencies of the vernacular. It is quite impossible 
to explain this phenomenon adequately by the theory of borrowing 
from literature only ; those who adapted the vernaculars for the 
purpose of writing in any form or literary composition were 
doubtless in constant touch with circles in which Sanskrit was 
actually in living use. Doubtless, important changes to the dis- 
advantage of Sanskrit as a spoken language resulted from the 
Mahomedan invasions, which culminated in the substitution of 
a new speech in official use at the courts of Mahomedan rulers, 
but. for the period from A. D. 300 up to 1200, dealt with in this 
work, there is little evidence of any fundamental change in the 
extent or character of the use of Sanskrit ; the same impression 
is g^ven by the Kdmasutra^ perhaps c. 400, the Kdvyamlmdhsd 
of Raja9ekhara (c. 900), and Bilhana (c. 1100). 

On the vital chronological issue of Kaniska’s date certainty 
has not yet been achieved; a case for A. D. 128-9 as the initial 
year of his era * has been made out, while his death in Khotan is 
assigned to 152.® This places him half a century after A. D. 78, 
and it can only be said at present that the new dating, while it 
has many merits, none the less leaves unexplained difficulties. 


* Ad interesting loan*word is suggested in kampana or kampana (below, p. 170) 
byB. Liebich {Festgabe Strtiiberg, pp. 330-2) who sees in it a derivative of campus. 
Liebich has a most arousing note (ZIL v. 153-63) showing how in PaHca/anira, i. 7 
(below, p. 357) the original version has a bug, not a flea, but the latter was introduced 
by Burz&e’s version. Burz6e’s alleged narrative is suspected by Sir E. Denison Ross 
{Ocean of Story, v. pp. vff. ; BSOS. iii. 443), but the existence of a Pahlavi rendering, 
which alone is of importance to Indologists, is not questioned. 

* W. E. van Wijk, Acta Orientalia, v. 168 ff. 

’ S. Konow, IHQ. iii. 851-6. The conclusions of this article are far from 
certain. 
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The affairs of Harsa have recently been considered once more,^ 
with the usual indecisive results. 

The necessity of economy of space, no less than the meagre 
resources of the Library of a University perforce incurious of 
Oriental Letters, has necessitated the reduction of bibliographical 
references to a minimum, but I have, I trust, passed over nothing 
of permanent value ; as in my Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads, I have omitted such work as seems to 
display mere ingenuity or unscientifically to revive ancient errors. 
Specific acknowledgements will be found in the notes ; a more 
general debt is due to the historians of literature and the editors of 
anthologies, and I tender grateful thanks to Professors Macdonell, 
Peterson, Thomas, Weber, Oldenberg, von Schroeder, and Winter- 
nitz. By devoting special attention to matters of style and 
literary form I have endeavoured to avoid dealing at length with 
issues already effectively discussed by my predecessors. In my 
short sketch of Classical Sanskrit Literature^ written in 192a for 
The Heritage of India Series, I have anticipated many of the 
views which here arc set out in detail and supported by further 
argument. 

I have to express my most sincere appreciation of the willing- 
ness of the Delegates of the Press to publish this work as well as 
my Sanskrit Drama, and of the great assistance rendered to me 
in preparing it by my wife. 

A. BKRRIEDALE KEITH. 

University of Edinburgh, 

February 1918. 

' Nihar Ranjan Ray, IHQ. iit* 769-92. Congratulations are due to the editor, 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law, of this most interesting Quarterly, in which there has already 
appeared much useful and suggestive work on a wide range of topics. 
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SANSKRIT. PRAKRIT. AND APABHRANgA 

I. The Origm of Sanskrit 

QOMETIME in the course of the second millennium B.C, 
Indo-European tribes occupied, in varying degrees of com- 
pleteness, vast areas in Iran, Asia Minor, and north-west India.' 
The problems of their movements and affiliations are still far 
from solution, but on linguistic grounds we postulate a group 
conveniently styled Aryan, whose speech can be regarded as 
the ancestor of the speeches of India and Iran. Of these 
Indian speeches* our oldest evidence is the Rgveda, and the 
language of this great collection of hymns is obviously a hieratic 
^and conve ntion al one. It testifies to the cultivation of"1^^ 
poetry "by nvar/ami'lies of priests among many distinct tribes 
during a considerable period of time, and in various localities. 
Some of the hymns were doubtless composed in the Punjab, 
others in the region which in the Brahmanas is recognized as the 
home of the Kurus and Paftcalas, tribes representing the con- 
solidation of units familiar to us in the Rgveda. It is even 
claimed that Book vi is the poetry of the period before the tribes 
entered India proper, though the contention is still implausible. 
That, under these circumstances, the speech of the Rgveda 
should show dialectic mixture is only to be expected, and, despite 
the great difficulties involving the attempt to discriminate, some 
progress is possible towards determining the characteristics of 
the dialect which lies at the basis of the Rgveda, It was marked 
by the open pronunciation of intervocalic dh, bk, d, and dh as h, 
A and Ih ; by the change of I into r ; and by the intrusion of 
the pronominal instrumental plural termination ebhis into the 


' Cf. Krith, Religion and Pkihtophy of the Veda, Cbap. I. 

Altind. Cramm., i, pp. ix ff.; H. Rcichelt, Festschrift Streit^ 
Macdonell, Vedie Grammar (vjio); Meillet, IF. xxxi. 
Bloch P- Grammont, MSL. xix. 354 ff.; 

^^och,Fcrmatumdelalanguemarathe(ig2o); S. K. Chattarji. (1936) 
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nominal declension. Borrowings from other dialects can here 
and there be confidently asserted ; in some cases the forms thus 
found may be regarded as of equal age with those of the Rgvifda, 
as in the case of words in / and jajjhatl, with_;y// in lieu of ks for 
Aryan gzh, but in other instances we find forms' which are 
phonetically more advanced than those normal in the Rgveda, 
and attest loans either from tribes whose speech had undergone 
more rapid change, perhaps as the result of greater admixture 
with non-Aryan elements, or from lower classes of the population. 
Thus we have irregular cerebrals as in kata beside krta^ kata be- 
side karta \ ch for ps in krehra ; jy for dy in jyotxs ; i for r in 
iithira \ biisa for hrga, and many other anomalous forms. To 
localize these dialects is in the main impossible ; the rhotacism 
of the Rgveda accords with its western origin, for the same 
phenomenon is Iranian. The use of / is later a sign of eastern 
connexion, and in one stereotyped phrase, sure duhita, we per- 
haps find e for az, as in the eastern Prakrit. 

From the language of the Rgveda we can trace a steady 
development to Classical Sanskrit, through the later Samhhas 
and the Brahmanas- The development, however, is of a special 
kind ; it is not the spontaneous growth of a popular speech un- 
hampered by tradition and unregulated by grammatical studies. 
The language of the tribes whose priests cherished the hymns of 
the Rgveda was subject doubtless to all the normal causes of 
speech change, accentuated in all likelihood by the gradual 
addition to the community of non-Aryan elements as the earlier 
inhabitants of the north, Munda or Dravidian tribes, fell under 
their control.’' But, at least in the upper classes of the population, 
alteration was opposed by the constant use of the sacred language 
and by the study devoted to it. Parallels to such restricted 
evolution are not hard to find ; the history of the Greek Koine, 
of Latin from its fixation in the first century B.C„ and of modern 
English, attests the power of literature to stereotype. In India 

• In some cases, no doubt, forms have been altered in transmission. 

> Cf. W. Petersen, JAOS. xxxii. 414-38 ; Michelson, JAOS. xxxiii. 145-9 ; Keith, 
Camb. Hist. India, i. 109 ff. Common sense renders Dravidian and Mun^a influences 
inevitable, though proof may be difhcrrlt ; Przyluski, MSL. xxii. 305 ff. ; BSL. xxiv. 
120, 355ff., XXV. 66 ff. ; Bloch, xxv. i ff. ; Livi, JA. cciii. 1-56. Przyluski endeavours 
to prove Austroasiatic influence on culture ; JA. ccv. lot ff. ; ccviii. x ff.; BSL. xxvi. 
9S ff. Cf. Poussin, IndO’Cttroplttis , pp. 198 ff.; Chatterji, i. 170 ff., 199. 
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the process was accentuated by the remarkable achievements of 
her early grammarians whose analytical skill far surpassed any- 
thing achieved until much later in the western world. In the 
normal life of language a constant round of destruction and 
reconstruction takes place ; old modes of expression disappear 
but new are invented ; old distinctions of declension and con- 
jugation are wiped out, but new differentiations emerge. In 
Sanskrit the grammarians accepted and carried even farther than 
did contemporary vernaculars the process of the removal of 
irregularities and the disuse of variant forms, but they sanctioned 
hardly any new formations, producing a form of expression well 
ordered and purified, worthy of the name Sanskrit which the 
Rdmdyana first accords to it. The importance of the part played 
by religion in preserving accuracy of speech is shown by the 
existence of a special form of sacrifice, the Sarasvati, which was 
destined to expiate errors of speech during the sacrifice, and in 
the Mahdbhdsya of Patanjali (150 B.C.) it is recorded that there 
were at one time seers of great knowledge who in their ordinary 
speech were guilty of using the inaccurate va nas tar vd nah 
for yad vd nas tad vd nah^ but who, while sacrificing, were 
scrupulously exact. 

The influence of the grammarians, whose results were summed 
up in Panini's Astddkydyi, probably in the fourth century B.C., 
is seen in the rigid scheme of euphonic combination of the words 
within the sentence or line of verse. This is clearly artificial, 
converting a natural speech tendency into something impossibly 
rigid, and, as applied to the text of the Rgveda^ often ruining the 
metrical effect. Similar rigidity is seen in the process which sub- 
stitutes in many cases y and v for the iy and uv of the earlier 
speech. Dialectic influence may be traced in the recognition of 
I in many words in lieu of r, and a certain distinction between the 
dialect which underlies the Rgveda and that of Panini is revealed 
by the absolute ignoring by the latter of the substitution of / and 
Ih for d and 4^} Otherwise the chief mark of progress is the 
grdwth of the tendency to cerebralization, possibly under 
Dravidian influence. 

In morphology there was elimination of double forms : d as a 

A O0 ^ ^ . v...— • 

variant eHd in thnnsti'Utnentah sr n g uIaf oT a stems disappearetl, 

^ CL Lndera, FtUschtift Wackernagtl, pp. 394 ff. 
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a and d yielded to au in the dual, dsns to ds^ a to dni^ ebhis to 
aiSy dm to dndm in the plural ; ni alone is permissible in the 
locative singular of an stems ; the effective distinction of root and 
derivative stems in I disappears ; the intrusion of weak forms 
into the place of strong and vice versa is banished ; the irregular 
vas of the vocative of stems is abandoned, and by eliminating 
the nominative and &b\ative }'uva^ the pronominal declen* 

sion is harmonized with the simplicity of the three forms of the 
nominal. Similarly, in verbal forms the variant mast in the first 
plural active is laid aside, the e of the third singular middle 
yields to U, dkva in the second plural to dhvam, and forms in 
r in the third plural are confined to the perfect and the root 
in the imperative dhvdt is dropped, and dhi is no longer permitted 
to rival hi in the second person. Far more important is the 
laying aside of the subjunctive, whose functions were felt to be 
adequately performed by the optative, save in so far as a com- 
plete set of forms was made up for the imperative by utilizing 
the first persons. Even in the optative the wealth of forms is 
seriously diminished, only the present and a specialized precative 
being allowed. The rich variety of infinitives is steadily lessened ; 
the final result allows only that in //<;«, while of the gerunds that 
in tvd supersedes (vt and ivdya. Against these losses can be set 
little more than the development of two forms of periphrasis, the 
future middle in idhe^ and the perfect * composed of a nominal 
accusative form with the auxiliaries kr^ bhu, or ds, the extended 
use of gerundives in tavya and aniya, the creation of a perfect 
active participle in tavant, the invention of a new third singular 
aorist passive as in addyisi, and the development of tertiary verbal 
forms. 

In some of these losses Sanskrit keeps pace with popular 
speech, but the evidence is conclusive against ascribing too much 
weight to this fact. While such categories as the dual of noun and 
verb alike, the middle, and the past tenses, practically vanished 
from popular speech. Sanskrit rigidly retains them. On the 
other hand it rejects irregularities which popular speech permitted 
to survive, such as the d of the instrumental singular and nomina- 
tive plural neuter of a stems, the dsas of the masculine plural, the 

' On changes in the nse of verbal forms see L. Renon, La valeur du par/ait dans 
Us hymtus vldiques ( 19 > 5 ), pp. 88 ff., i88 ff. 
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form gondm^ the pronominal plurals asme and yusme, the short 
forms ydt and tat, and verbal forms in r. Traces of the sub- 
junctive, the infinitive in tave, the aorist akar^ the instrumental 
in ebhis exist in Prakrit, but are banned in Sanskrit. On the 
other hand, although Panini recognizes fully the Vedic accent, it 
can hardly be doubted that already by his time in actual speech 
in many regions it had yielded in part to an expiratory accent. 
The tendency to such a result is already visible in the Rgveda, 
where duhita by the testimony of the metre must at times be 
read dhita^ comparable with Pali dhitd ; * the weakening of bh 
and dh to k occurs there normally after unaccented syllables,* 
and the curious mode of notation of the accent in the (^atapaiha 
Brdhmana has with some ground been ascribed to a stage of 
transition from the musical to the expiratory accent.* 

We must not, however, exaggerate the activity of the gram- 
marians to the extent of suggesting with some writers that 
Classical Sanskrit is an artificial creation, a product* of the 
Brahmins when they sought to counteract the Buddhist creation 
of an artistic literature in Pali by recasting their own Prakritic 
speech with the aid of the Vedic language. It is, in point of 
fact, perfectly obvious that there is a steady progress through 
the later Samhitas, the Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas and 
Upanisads, and that the Bhasa, the spoken language of Panini's 
grammar, is closely related to, though not identic with, the 
language of the Brahmanas and the older Upanisads. Nor in 
point of fact does Classical Sanskrit present the appearance of an 
artificial product ; simplified as it is in comparison with the 
redundant luxury of the Vedic texts, it yet presents no artificial 
symmetry, but rather admits exceptions in bewildering profusion, 
showing that the grammarians were not creators, but were en- 
gaged in a serious struggle to bring into handier shape a rather 
intractable material. 

* Ltiders, KZ. xliz. 336 f. 

* Wackenagel, Altind. Gramm., \. 35a f. 

* Lcamann, KZ. xxxi. 33 f. 

* Hoerale and Grierson, Bikdri Diet., pp. Sjff. ; Senart, JA. sir. 8, viii. aiSff. 
Contrast Franke, B. Beitr., xvii. 86; Boxwell, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1885-7, pp. 656 ff. 
Poussin {Jttda-europiens , pp. 191 ff.) stresses the literary character of Sanskrit. 
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2 . The Character and Extent of the Use of Sanskrit 

We have seen that the Sanskrit of the grammarians is 
essentially a legitimate development from the Vedic speech; it 
remains to consider the extent of its use, in the time of Panini 
and later. In examining the matter it is essential to remember 
the social conditions of India. In Britain to-day the varieties of 
English spoken and written are complex and numerous ; in 
India, where caste, clan, and racial distinctions were far more 
prominent and important, linguistic facts were far more com- 
plicated still. What is clear’ is that Sanskrit represents the 
language of Brahmanical civilization, and the extent of that 
civilization was ever increasing, though the Brahmanical religion 
had to face competition from new faiths, in special Buddhism 
and Jainism, from the fifth century B. C. The Buddhist texts 
themselves afford the most convincing evidence of all of the 
predominance of Brahmanism ; the Buddha is represented as 
attempting not to overthrow the ideal of Brahmanism, but to 
change its content by substituting merit in place of birth as the 
hall-mark of the true Brahmin. The public religious rites and 
the domestic ritual were recorded and carried out in Sanskrit, and 
education was in Brahmin hands. The Buddhist texts repeatedly 
confirm the Brahmanical principle that instruction of the people 
(tokapakii) was the duty of Brahmins, and the tales of the 
Jatakas* show young men of all classes, not merely Brahmins 
but boys of the ruling class, Ksatriyas, and children of the 
people, Vai9yas, seeking instruction in the north from Brahmin 
teachers. Sanskrit was the language of science, not merely 
grammar, prosody, astronomy, phonetics, etymology, but doubt- 
less also of more magic arts, such as the physiognomy and 
demonology recorded in the Buddhist texts and confirmed by 
the inclusion of magic, Sarpajanavidya, and Devajanavidya in the 
list of the subjects taught by the Brahmin to the people given 
in the (^atapatha Brahmana} The same text ^ mentions also 

' I homas, JRAS. 1904, pp. 465 ff. ’ Kick, Sociale Cliederungy p. 131. 

’ xiii. 4. 3. 9 ff. 

* *i. 5. 6. 8. Cf. Brhadarauyaka Upanisad, ii.4. 10 ; iv. 1. a ; 5. 1 1 ; Chdndogya, 
vii. 1. a; Faddegon, Act. Or. iv. 4 ff., 133. Vakovakya perhaps denotes the 
dialogues which develop into philosophy. 
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Anu^asanas, Vidyas, Vakovakya, Itihasa, Puiana, Gathas, and 
Nara9ansis, and the continuity of tradition is attested by the 
Mahdbhasya^ which includes under the range of Sanskrit speech 
the four Vedas with their Ahgas and Rahasyas, the Vakovakya, 
Itihasa, Purana, medicine. The Agvaldyana Grhyasutra^ pro- 
bably not far removed from Panini in date, repeats in the main 
the list of the fatapatha, but adds Sutras, Bhasyas, Bharata^ 
Mahdbkdrata, and the works of the Dharmacaryas. Other 
sciences such as those of the bow, music, architecture, and 
politics are recorded in the Mahdbhdrata} and, so far as they 
were in the hands of the Brahmins, we need not doubt that 
Sanskrit here also had its place. 

These facts are not in dispute, and the predominance of San- 
skrit in the sphere in question remained unchallenged until the 
Mahomedan invasions brought a new literary language into 
prominence. The evidence indicates clearly that Sanskrit must 
have been in constant use as a means of teaching and performing 
religious duties among the Brahmins at least. It has been 
denied that it was really even their vernacular in the time of 
Panini, and a fortiori later, but the evidence for this view is 
unsatisfactory. Panini has rules ^ which are meaningless for any- 
thing but a vernacular, apart from the fact that the term Bhasa 
which he applies to the speech he teaches has the natural sense 
of a spoken language. Thus the doubling of consonants is ex- 
pressly forbidden in passionate speech, as in the term of abuse 
putradini applied to a cruel mother ; he prescribes the use of 
prolongation in the case of calling from a distance, in greeting, 
question, and reply ; he gives information on the terminology of 
dicing and the speech of herdsqien ; he cites expressions redolent 
of real daily life. Indeed, it is the grammarians alone who 
preserve for us such usages as the repetition of the second 
person imperative followed by the present indicative to express 
intense action : khada khadeii khddaii, * eagerly he eats ’, whence 
we have in colloquial Marathi khd khd khdto\ other popular uses 
are tidarapuram bkunkte, ‘ he eats filling his belly ’ ; dandadandt 
kegdkegif z. struggle in which sticks are brandished and hair is 

M. 9. 2 iii. 3. i;^. I. Cf. Utgikar, POCP. 1919, ii. 46ff. 

* Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 1 1 ff. 

* Wackemagel, i, p. xliii ; Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 330. 
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pulled ’ ; atra khudatamodatd variate, ‘ eat and enjoy ' is the rule 
here ; jahisiatubo yaifi, ‘he is one who says “strike the sheaves 
of corn'”. They record also the parenthetical use* of ntanye, 

' I think ’ ; the humorous apacasi, ‘ you’re no cook ’ ; and authorize 
such quaint forms “ as ydfuaki, ‘I go The elaborate rules 
regarding the accent reflect also actual speech. 

Confirmatory evidence can also be adduced from the references 
of Yaska,'’ Panini, and Katyayana to particular usages of the 
northerners and the eastern peoples ; Katyayana also recognizes 
as a matter of notoriety the existence of local variations, which 
Patanjali illustrates by reference to the practice of the Kambojas, 
Surastras, Pracyamadhyas, &c. Here too may be mentioned 
the references of Katyayana and Patanjali to changes in usage 
after Panini’s lime, as when the former'* finds fault with Panini 
for not giving ndma as well as ndman as the vocative, for not 
mentioning that pronominal forms are permitted in the masculine 
as well as in the feminine singular of dvitlya and trtiyay and 
for allowing only the feminines upadhydyi, dryd, ksatriyd, and 
mdUddnl. Patahjali shows us that in his time participial phrases 
had superseded the second person perfects such as iera, usuy peca, 
a fact specially characteristic of a genuine living speech.® 

Further information of a precise character is incidentally given 
us by Patanjali.® He in sists that g rammar does not exist to 
c reate words, but to make clear what are rorr^t^t uses_;-^in 
ordinary life {lake) a man thinks of a thing and uses the appro- 
priate word without going to a grammar ; the words of Sanskrit 
are of ordinary life {laukikd). We find a grammarian and 
a charioteer {sitta) engaged in a discussion conducted in Sanskrit, 
and the latter has decided opinions of his own on the etymology 
of his designation and on that of the term prdjitr, driver. The 
norm of speech is that of the Cristas, and these are people who 
speak correct Sanskrit without special tuition ; the purpose of 
grammar is to enable us to recognize who are Qistas, and thus to 

' As in Pali ; Franke, ZDMG. x!vi. 31 1 f. 

* Keith, JRAS. 1915, pp. 502 ff. 

* Nirukta, ii. 2 ; v. 5, Mahabhdsya, i. 9; y. 8 on vii. 3. 43. 

« Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 273. Cf. Macdonell, Vtdic Grammary p. 307, n. 2. 

* Bloch, MSL. xiV. 97 ; L.Renoa, La valturdu parfaity p. 189. 

* vi. 3. 109; Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvL 334 ff. Grierson (JRAS. 1904, pp. 479 ff.) 
misundersunds the passage to mean that Qisjas require to be taught Sanskrit. 
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apply to them to find the correct form of such terms as prsodara, 
which do not fall under the ordinary rules of grammar. The 
^istas are further defined as Brahmins of Aryavarta, the region 
south of the Himalayas, north of Pariyatra, east of the Adar^a, 
west of the K^akavana, who are not greedy, who do good dis- 
interestedly, and who store only so much grain as a pot can 
hold. Other persons may make errors; thus they may pro- 
nounce sasa for palasa for palaga^ matijada for mahcaka ; 
or they may commit graver errors oy using incorrect forms 
{apagabda) such as kasi for krsiy disi for drgi, gdvi, gonl, gold, 
gopotdlikd iox gaus, or even verbal forms sucn as dnapayati^ for 
djndpayati, vattaii lor variate, and vaddhati for vardhate. But 
from the ?istas they could acquire the accurate forms. This 
suggests a close parallel to modern conditions in England, where 
an upper educated class sets the norm to all those in lower social 
classes ; the speech of that class is clearly a living language, and 
Sanskrit was so in much the same sense. The standard com- 
parison of Latin in the Middle Ages is somewhat unsatisfactory ; 
in the earlier period of the use of Sanskrit it is clear that it was 
much more closely similar to the speech of the lower classes in 
its numerous varieties than was Latin in medieval Europe. 
Comparison of Sanskrit with the dialects of the inscriptions of 
A^oka is significant in this regard ; their differences are not 
essential nor such as to hinder mutual comprehension, and could 
easily be paralleled in English speech to-day. 

Moreover, the conclusions thus attained are directly supported 
ty the evidence of the drama, in which Brahmins and kings and 
other persons of high station and education use Sanskrit, while 
inferior characters employ some form of Prakrit. It has been 
attempted to argue against this view on the score that the drama 
was originally in Prakrit, and that Sanskrit was introduced only 
when it became essentially the general language of culture. But 
this contention ignores the fact that on one side at least the 
drama is closely connected with the epic in Sanskrit ; Bhasa, 
indeed, has one drama without Prakrit, and there is little of it in 
his other dramas based on the epic. Nor was the Sanskrit 

* So Anoka's Brabmagiri ioscr. i ; vaihati (the usual single consonant is merely 
graphic j CII. i, p. Ux ; Grierson’s argument 0RAS. 19 * 5 , p- 3*8) from the writing of 
other conjuncts ii clearly untenable) occurs in Dclhi-Topra, iv. ao. 
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unintelligible in early times at least to the audience, which might 
be one including persons of quite humble rank ; the Natyagastra 
expressly lays it down that the Sanskrit is to be such as is easily 
intelligible to every one. The denial that realism was ever 
aimed at in the use of language by the characters in the drama 
is negatived by the facts ; the Prakrits used by the dramatists 
show a steady advance from those of A9vaghosa through those 
of Bhasa to the dialects of Kalidasa, who introduced to the stap 
ihe Maharastri which, earlier unimportant, had won fame in India 
as the medium of erotic lyric.’ The evidence of A9vaghosa is of 
special value, for it attests the fact that about A. D. lOo the stage 
tradition was so firmly in favour of the use of Sanskrit by the 
persons of the highest rank that he adopted it in his plays 
despite their Buddhist theme, and despite the fact that the 
Buddha himself, according to tradition, had forbidden the 
employment of Sanskrit as the medium for preserving his 
sayings.* 

The extent to which Sanskrit was used or understood is 
further attested by the epics. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
now to do more than mention the implausible conjecture ® which 
ascribes the writing of the epics in Sanskrit to some period after 
the Christian era and sees in them translations from some 
Prakrit. The silence of antiquity on this vast undertaking is 
inexplicable, and it is incredible that the translation should have 
taken place at a period when Buddhism was triumphant and 
Brahminism comparatively depressed. The language itself has 
a distinctive character which renders the idea of translation 
absurd we have in Buddhist literature of the so-called Gatha 
type abundant evidence of the results produced by efforts to 
Sanskritize, and the arguments which are adduced to establish 
the reality of translation would suffice to prove that Vedic texts 
were likewise translations. Moreover, there is conclusive evidence 
that Panini® knew a Mahdbharata or at least a Bharatan epic in 
Sanskrit, and that the bulk of the Rdmdyana^ was composed 

' Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 72 ff., 85 ff., lai f., 140, 155. 

* Cullava^, V. 33. i ; Keith, IHQ. i. 501. 

* Grierson, lA. xxiii. 52 ; Barth, RHR. xxvii. 288. 

* Jacobi, Hamdyana,-^, 117; ZDMG. xlviii, 407 ff. ; Keith, JRAS. 1906, pp.aff. 

* Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 385. « Keith, JRAS. 1915, pp. 318 ff. 
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long before A9oka, Now, though the Brahmins made the epics 
largely their own, they were not the earliest composers of this 
form of literature, and the fact is attested in the simpler, more 
careless, language which shows indifference to many of the refine- 
ments of Brahmanical speech. Panini ignores these deviations 
from his norm ; it was no part of his aim to deal with the speech 
current outside the hieratic circle, and in the epic speech we 
have doubtless the form of language used by the Ksatriyas and 
the better educated of the Vai9yas during the period when the 
poems took shape. Both the Mahabhdrata and the Rdmdyana 
are, it must be remembered, essentially aristocratic ; they corre- 
spond to the Iliad and the Odyssey, and like them became the 
objects of the deep interest of wider circles. In recent times, no 
doubt, the epics have been unintelligible to the audience, to 
whom interpretation has been requisite, though delight is still 
felt in the sound of the sacred language. But this doubtless was 
not the case in older times ; we must postulate a long period 
when the epic was fairly easily intelligible to large sections of 
the people. 

Doubtless, as time went on, the gulf between Sanskrit and the 
languages of the day became more and more marked ; even 
between the epic language and that of the Brahmin schools there 
were differences to which express reference is made in the 
Rdmayana} and both the practice of the dramas and such 
passages as that in Kalidasas Kufadrasatnbhava, in which 
Sarasvati addresses ^iva and his bride, the one in Sanskrit, the 
other in Prakrit, attest dialectic differences based on rank, sex, 
and locality. In a sense doubtless Sanskrit came more and more 
to resemble Latin in the Middle Ages, but, like Latin, its vitality 
as the learned speech of the educated classes was unimpaired, 
and it won victories even in fields which were at first hostile to 
it .3 The medical textbook current under the name of Caraka 
tells us that Sanskrit was used in discussions in the medical 
schools of the day. A work of very different character, the 
Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana, bids its man of fashion in his con- 

* V. 30. 1 7 f. ; iv. 3. 38 f. ; ii. 91. aa : vii. 36. 44 ; Jacobi, Ram&yana, p. 115. Cf. 
Hopkins, Crtat Epic, p. 364. 

* vii. 87. ..a 

* Cf. Jacobi, ScUntia, xiv. 351 ff. ; Oldcnberg, Das Mahdbharata, pp. 129 
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versation in polite society use both Sanskrit and the vernacular 
of his country {de^abhasa). Hiuen Tsang tells us in the seventh 
century that Buddhist disputants used officially Sanskrit in their 
debates ; in his Upamitibhavaprapancakatha the Jain Siddharsi 
(a. D. 906) gives as his reason for preferring Sanskrit for this 
allegory of human life that persons of culture despise any other 
form of speech, and claims that his Sanskrit is so simple as to be 
understood even by those who preferred Prakrit. The writing 
of Sanskrit poems which even women and children — of course of 
the higher classes — can understand is contemplated by Bhamaha 
in his treatise on poetics {c. A. D. 700). Bilhana (a. D. 1060) 
would have us believe that the women even of his homeland, 
Kashmir, were able to appreciate Sanskrit and Prakrit as well as 
their mother tongue {jantnabhasd). The famous collection of 
tales known as the Pancatantra owes its origin in theory in part, 
according to one later version, to the importance of instructing 
princes in Sanskrit as well as in the conduct of affairs. 

There were, of course, spheres in which Sanskrit was at first 
rejected, beyond all in the early literatures of Jainism and 
Buddhism, which were probably couched in an old form of what 
became known as ArdhamagadhI Piakrit. As has been shown,' 
however, the question was early raised, if we may trust the 
Buddhist tradition, whether Sanskrit should not serve as the 
medium to preserve the Master’s instruction, a notice which 
bears emphatic testimony to the predominance of Sanskrit as 
a literary medium. In both cases, however, Sanskrit finally won 
its way, and first Buddhists, then Jains, rendered great services 
both to Sanskrit literature and grammar. 

The Buddhist revolt against Sanskrit had, however, one 
important result. The edicts of A^oka, in which he impressed 
on his subjects throughout his vast realm the duty of practising 
virtue, were inevitably couched in Prakrit, not Sanskrit, and the 
epigraphic tradition thus established died hard. But it had to 
contend with facts ; inscriptions were intended to be intelligible, 
and in the long run it proved that Sanskrit was the speech 
which had the best chance of appealing to those who could read 
inscriptions. In the second century B, C. traces of the influence 


‘ Keith, IHQ. i. 501 f. 
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of Sanskrit are apparent ; in the next century on one view ' is 
found the first inscription which on the whole may be called 
Sanskrit, and Sanskritisms are on the increase.^ In the first 
century A.D. Prakrit still prevails, but, though it is prominent 
also in the next century, we find the great Sanskrit inscription 
of Rudradaman which displays clearly the existence of an 
elaborate Sanskrit literature. In the next century Sanskrit and 
Prakrit contend, in the fourth Prakrit becomes rare with the 
Brahmanical revival under the Gupta dynasty, and from the fifth 
it almost disappears in Northern India. A parallel process was 
going on in literature ; in such Buddhist works as the Lalitavtsiara 
and the Mah&vastu we find the results of an effort to convert 
a Prakrit into Sanskrit, and similar results are to be found in 
other fields, as in the medical treatises of the Bower manuscript. 
From this the Buddhists soon advanced to the stage in which 
Sanskrit proper was used, as in the Divyavaddna, perhaps of the 
second century A.D.^ The Jains showed more conservatism, but 
even they ultimately accepted the use of Sanskrit as legitimate. 
Serious competition with Sanskrit as the language of literature 
again arose when the Mahomedan conquests brought Persian 
into play, and when the vernaculars in the period shortly after 
A.D. 1000 began first to influence Sanskrit and then to develop 
into literary languages. 

The true home of the gistas is given by Patanjali as Aryavarta, 
but even in his time the Dekhan was a home of Sanskrit ; 
Katyayana himself seems to have lived there in the third 
century B. C. Yaska * (c. 500 B. C.) already mentions a southern 
use of the Vedic word vijdmdtr^ and Patanjali records the love in 
the south for derivative formations and the use of sarasij large 
pond. Even in Southern India, despite the existence of a vigorous 
Kanarese and Tamil literature, Sanskrit inscriptions appear from 

* On sacrificial post at Isapar, 34th year of Vasiska, 33 b. C- aca Fleet, JRAS. 1910, 

pp. 1315 ff.; Hoemle, B^ywer MS.,V 65; A.S.ylndia, 1910-11, pp.39ff* 

It is much more probably of the second centory A. D. (1 A. D. 103) ; an inscr. of 

Hnviska shows almost conect Sanskrit; JRAS. 19J4. PP* 

» Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, pp. 13, 5® J Rapson. JRAS. 1904. P* 449* 

> Przyhski (Za Ugtnde dt timpermr Afoka, pp. M ff.) ascnbw mnch to the 
influence of Mathura and its Sarvastivadin school, and places its use of Sanskrit in the 

at least in the second century _B.C. (cf.pp. i66fF.). ju j \ 

* vi. 9. Cf. Biihler, WZKM. i. 3. For Aryavarta, seel A. xxav. 1 79 (Madhyadefa) 
and Kdvyamimahsa, p. xziv. 
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the sixth century onwards, often mixed with Dravidian phrases, 
attesting the tendency of Sanskrit to become a Koine, and 
Sanskrit left a deep impression even on the virile Dravidian 
languages. Ceylon fell under its influence, and Sinhalese shows 
marked traces of its operation on it. It reached the Sunda 
Islands, Borneo, the Philippines, and in Java produced a remark- 
able development in the shape of the Kavi speech and literature. 
Adventurers of high rank founded kingdoms in Further India, 
where Indian names are already recorded by the geographer 
Ptolemy in the second century A. D. The Sanskrit inscriptions 
of Campa begin perhaps in that century, those of Cambodia 
before A.D. 600, and they bear testimony to the energetic study 
of Sanskrit grammar and literature. Of greater importance still 
was the passage of Sanskrit texts to Central Asia and their 
influence on China, Tibet, and Japan. 

It is characteristic of the status of Sanskrit as the speech of 
men of education that in one sphere of use it only slowly came 
to be widely employed. Coins were meant for humble practical 
uses, and even Western Ksatrapas, like Rudradaman, who used 
Sanskrit for their inscriptions, were contented with Prakrit for 
coin legends ; but even in this sphere Sanskrit gradually 
prevailed.* 

The results which we have attained are in accord with the 
evidence afforded by Greek renderings of Indian terms.* These 
are neither wholly based on Sanskrit forms nor on Prakrit. 
Derived doubtless from the speech now of the upper, now of the 
lower classes, they remind us of the salient fact that at any given 
moment in India there were in active use several forms of speech 
varying according to the class of society. The denial of the 
vernacular character of Sanskrit^ rests largely on a failure to 
realize the true point at issue, on a confusion between the earlier 
period when Sanskrit was far more close to the speech of the 
lower classes and later times, or on the fallacious view that the 
only speech which deserves the style of a vernacular must be 


' Bloch, MHattgts Livi, p. 16. 

» Uvi, BSL. Viii, pp. viii. X, xvii ; Frankc. ZDMG. xlvii. 596 ff. ; Bloch, Miianges 
Livi, pp. iff. % y ^ 

“ Gnerson, JRAS. 1904, p. 481. On this view standard English would not be 
a vernacular ^ 
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the language of the lower classes of the population. Still less 
plausible is the suggestion' that Sanskrit as a vernacular was 
preserved in Kashmir during its eclipse in India generally, a view 
which has no support either in tradition or in the form of the 
Kashmirian vernacular. What we do find is that the Buddhism 
which penetrated Kashmir was strongly influenced by Mathura, 
where the new faith had fallen into the hands of men trained in 
the Brahmanical schools, who applied their own language to the 
propagation of the faith. We have in this one more proof of the 
hold which Sanskrit had in Brahmanical circles, and of the obvious 
fact that it was far better fitted as a language of theology and 
philosophy than Ardhamagadhi or any similar dialect 

3 . The Characteristics and Development of Sanskrit 

in Literature 

It is a characteristic feature of Sanskrit, intimately connected 
with its true vitality, that, unlike Medieval Latin, it undergoes 
important changes in the course of its prolonged literary existence, 
which even to-day is far from ended. Moreover, we must note 
the existence of two streams of movement, the Sanskrit of the 
Brahmanical schools as summed up in the grammar of Panini, 
and the less formal language of the ruling class and the Brahmins 
in their entourage as shown in the epics. The works of Classical 
Sanskrit literature show the clearest evidence of influence in both 
directions; the Brahmins, to whom or to whose influence and 
tradition we owe most of the literature, were schooled in grammar 
and were anxious to avoid solecisms, but they were also under 
the literary influence of the epics, and in special of the Rdmayanay 
and it was not possible for them to avoid assimilating their 
language in great measure to that of their model. 

Hence it follows that much of what is taught by Panini and 
his followers has no representation in the literature. As we have 
seen, Katyayana and Patafijali recognize the disuse of certain 
verbal forms; there disappear also many idioms, such as anvaje- 
or upaje-kr^ strengthen, nivacane-kr ^ be silent, mano- or ka^- 

* Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, pp. 87 ff. 

* Bhaodarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 37a; Speijer, Sansk. Synt,, pp. 39, 45, 61 f., 65 f., 73, 

89 108. 

Ill* 
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han, fulfil one's longing, celaknopam vrstah, ‘rained until the 
clothes were wet * ; many words are no longer used, such as 
anvavasarga, allowing one his own way, mravasita, excom- 
municated, abhividhi, including, utsahjana, throwing up, abhresa, 
equitableness. The pronominal base tya disappears ; in the verb 
the infinitive tavai is lost, many formations such as jajanii dis- 
appear, and the perfect participle middle in ana is disused. The 
adverbial form in tra, as in devatra, and the old word parut are 
lost. Many nominal derivatives are not exemplified, and the use 
of such phrases as ^iiklisydt disappears. Many syntactical rules 
are obsolete, such as the use of the accusative with adjectives in 
uka \ the instrumental with satnjnd or samprayam\ the dative 
with Qldgh and sthd ; irnam man or (;une or gvdnam man ; the 
ablative with words denoting far or near ; the genitive with verbs 
of remembering other than smr, with 7iath^ hope, with jas and 
other verbs denoting injury, and impersonally with expressions 
of illness, caurasya rujati \ the instrumental with prasita and 
utsiika : uia in simple interrogations, and many other usages. 

It is, however, true that beside this feature we have the 
deliberate employment by poets of usages, prescribed in the 
grammar, but so rare as to reveal themselves as purely learned 
reminiscences. From A9vaghosa on, the great authors are fond 
of displaying their erudition; Kalidasa has anugiram, ‘on the 
mountain’, though this is given by Panini ^ merely as an optional 
form, and sausnataka, ‘ asking if one has bathed well , from 
a Varttika.® Magha is adept in these niceties; he has kkaiu 
with the gerund to denote prohibition ; ma jivan, * let him not 
live': he distinguishes vi-yvan, eat noisily, and vi-svan, howl; 
he affects the passive use of the perfect, revives aorist forms and 
gerunds in ant, including vastraknopnin, and uses kiam as a finite 
verb. (Jriharsa, author of the Naisadhlya, is responsible for the 
solitary example of the first person periphrastic future middle, 
dar^ayitahe, yet cited.^ The case is still more extreme with 
Bhatti, whose epic is at once a poem and an illustration of the 
rules of grammar and rhetoric, and who has imitators in Bhau- 
maka’s Rdvandrjtmlya and Halayudha’s Kavirahasya (loth cent.). 
Even in writers of the folk-tale knowledge of grammar sometimes 

^ V. 4. Tia (Senaka). * iv. 4. i, v. 3. 

* Cf. grammatical similes; Walter, Ittdica, iii 38. 
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is exhibited quite unexpectedly in the shape of recondite forms 
culled from Panini or his successors. So serious a philosopher 
as ^ankara resorts to the use of the negative with finite verbs — 
which originally must have been merely a comic use — and he is 
guilty also of the employment of the comparative of a verb. 
upapadye-taram^ a linguistic monstrosity of the worst kind. 

The influence of the grammarians explains also the free use of 
the aorist in the writers of elaborate prose ; Bana and Dandin, 
moreover, observe the precise rule for the use of the perfect in 
narration prescribed by the grammarians. It has been suggested 
that this may be explained by the derivation of prose from 
a different tradition than poetry, but the suggestion appears 
needless.^ Subandhu ignores the rule as to the perfect, and the 
simple explanation of the accuracy of the other writers is the 
desire to display their skill in grammar, which was naturally 
facilitated by the absence of metrical restrictions. The same 
liberty explains their practice in postponing the verb to the end 
of the sentence, unquestionably its traditional resting-place, but 
one impossible to observe in verse. 

Very dififerent was the effect on Classical poetry of the 
influence of the epics.* They show, with special frequency in 
the case of the Mahdbhdrata^ the tendency of uncultivated 
speech to ignore fine distinctions and by analogical formations to 
simplify grammar. Thus rules of euphonic combination are not 
rarely ignored ; in the noun the distinction of weak and strong 
case-forms is here and there forgotten ; there is confusion of 
stems in i and in ; by analogy pusdnam replaces the older 
pusanant ; there is confusion in the use of cases, especially in the 
pronoun ; in the verb primary and secondary endings are some- 
times confused ; active and middle are often employed for 
metrical reasons in place of each other ; even the passive is found 
with active terminations ; the delicate rules affecting the use of 
the intermediate i are violated at every turn ; the feminine of the 
present participle active is formed indifferently by anti or ati ; the 

^ Spdjer, Sansk. Synl., 328 ff. ; Kenou, La valeur du par/ait, pp. 86 ff. 

* For the Ramdyana cL Bohllingk, BSGW. 1887, pp. 213 ff. ; ZDMG. xliii. 53 ff.; 
RoDssel, Musion, 191 1, pp. 89ff. ; 1912, pp. 25 ff., 201 ff. ; JA. 1910, i. 1-^9; Kei.h, 
JRAS. 1910, pp. 468 ff., 1321 ff. 

• Holtzmann, Gramm, am d. M. (1884). 
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middle participle of causatives and denominatives is often formed 
by ana, partly doubtless on grounds of metrical convenience; 
the rule that the gerund is formed by tvd in simple, in ya in 
compound, verbs is constantly disregarded ; minutiae such as 
the substitution of dhavaii for the present of sr are habitually 
neglected. The tendency to prefer a bases is seen in the verb 
and the noun alike, giving such forms as diga and duhitd. 

It was inevitable that so distinguished models as the Mahd- 
bkdrata and the Rdmdyana should deeply affect later poets, and 
Patanjali.in citing an epic fragment containing the irregular term 
priydkhya in lieu of priydkhydya, expressly asserts that poets 
commit such irregularities {chandovat kavayak kurvantt). We 
find, therefore, occasional errors such as the confusion of anti^nd 
ati, of tvd and ya, of active and middle, as well as regular dis- 
regard of the specific sense of the past tenses as laid down by the 
grammarians but ignored in the epic. As in the epic, the perfect 
and imperfect freely interchange as tenses of simple narration 
without nuance of any kind. Even Kalidasa permits himself 
sarati and dsa for babhuva, and ^ilharsa with the Rdmdyana 
uses kavdta for the kapdta of Panini. Lesser poets, especially the 
poetasters who turned out inscriptions, are naturally greater 
sinners by far against grammatical rules, especially when they 
can plead metrical difficulties as excuse. 

Neither the epic nor the grammarians, however, are responsible 
for the fundamental change which gradually besets the Kavya 
style, in the worst form in prose, but in varying degree even in 
verse. This is the change from the verbal to the nominal style, 
as Bhandarkar * not inaptly termed it. In the main, Vedic and 
epic Sanskrit show a form of speech closely akin to Greek and 
Latin; verbal forms are freely used, and relative clauses and 
clauses introduced by conjunctions are in regular employment. 
The essential feature of the new style is the substitution of the use 
of compounds for the older forms.* In its simplest form, of course, 
the practice is unobjectionable and tends to conciseness ; hataputra 

1 JBRAS. xvi. a66fr. : cf. Bloch, MSL. xiv. 37 ff. ; Renou, Za 
pp. 90 fT. ; Stchoupak, MSL. xzi. i fT. ; Jacobi, IF. xiv. 236 fT. 

^ Jacobi {Compositum und Ntbensait, pp. 35, 91 fF.) points ont that they are 
properly used for omameDtal description, not for important qualihcations, and also 
suggests poetic convenience as a cause of popularity ; cf. Chap. II, $ 4. See also 
Wackcm.-tgel, Altind, Gramm., II. i. 35, 37, 159; Whitney, Sansk. Gramm,, $ 1346. 
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is less cumbrous than ‘ whose sons have been slain But when 
new members are added there are soon lost the advantages of an 
inflective language with its due syntactical union of formed words 
into sentences ; brevity is attained at a fatal cost in clearness. 
A compound like jalantagcandracapala, ‘ fickle as the moon 
reflected in the water is comparatively innocuous, but even a 
stylist like Kalid^a permits himself such a phrase as vtciksobha- 
stanitavihagagrenikanciguna, ^yN\io^^ girdle-string is a row of 
birds loquacious through the agitation of the waves True, in 
such a case there is no real doubt as to the sense, but often this 
is not the case, and in point of fact it is one of the delights of the 
later poets to compose compounds which contain a double 
entendre, since they can be read in two ways ; of such monstro- 
sities Subandhu is a master. Moreover, the nominal forms of 
the verb are given a marked preference ; the expression of past 
time is regularly carried out by a past participle passive in form 
of an intransitive verb, such as gatas, he went, or if the verb is 
active the subject is put into the instrumental and the past 
participle passive is employed, as in mrgenokiant, the deer said. 
Or an active past participle is created by adding vani to the 
passive participle, kr^avdn, he did; a distant parallel in the 
grammarians has been seen in the sanction by Panini of the use 
of such forms as dagvdhs in lieu of a finite verb. Or the use of 
any save a verb of colourless kind may be avoided by substitut- 
ing such an expression as pakvam karoti for pacati, he cooks, or 
pakvo bhavati^ it is cooked, for pacyate. Similarly the peri- 
phrastic future is preferred to the finite verb. Or the verb may 
wholly disappear as when for ayam fndnsam bhaksayati we 
have mdhsabhojako ’yam^ he is a meat eater. In harmony 
with this is the tendency to lay great stress on case relations 
as expressing meaning, a practice which in the later style in 
philosophy, exegesis, and dialectics results in the occurrence 
of sentences passim with no verb and practically only the 
nominative and ablative cases of abstract nouns. Frequent, and 
indeed in some forms of composition, such as the folk tale, 
tedious in its reiteration, is the use of gerunds in lieu of subordi- 
nate clauses. 

We are reduced to conjecture as to the cause of this tendency. 
The desire for brevity is already seen in the style of the Vedic 
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Sutras, and the grammarians carried it to excess ; their works 
furnish abundant instances of insistence on using cases in a preg- 
nant sense and in affecting compounds; gerunds are frequent in 
the ritual texts. It has been suggested that the love for partici- 
pial forms is partly explained by Dravidian influence; the 
periphrastic future in both Sanskrit and Dravidian uses the 
auxiliary verb only in the first and second persons ; the type 
krtavdn has a parallel in Qeydavan \ the rule of the order of 
words in which the governed word precedes and the verb is 
placed at the end of the sentence is Dravidian. Unhappily, the 
arguments are inconclusive ; ^ the omission of the auxiliary in 
the third person is natural, for in that person in any sentence 
whatever it is commonly omitted as easily understood ; the order 
of words in Sanskrit has parallels in many other languages than 

Dravidian and rests on general rules of thought. 

Beside the correct or comparatively correct Sanskrit of the 
poetic literature we find, especially in technical and non-Brah- 
manical works, abundant evidence of a popular Sanskrit or mixed 
Sanskrit in various forms. Gcneiically it can be regarded as the 
result of men who were not wont to use Sanskrit trying to write 
in that language, but there are different aspects. Thus the early 
Buddhist writers who decided to adapt to the more learned 
language the Buddhist traditions probably current in Ardhama- 
gadhi were hampered by the desire not to depart unduly in verse 
at least from their models, a fact which explains the peculiar 
forms found especially in Gathas, but also in prose in such 
a text as the Mahdvastu.^ Traces of this influence persist even 
in much more polished Buddhist writers such as A9vaghosa, and 
much of it may be seen in the Divyavadana, though that work 

» Konovr, LSI. iv. 379 ff.; Grieison, BSOS. I. iii. 73; Camoy, JAOS. xxxix. 
iiyff. ; Cbatterji, i. 174^- 

* Cf. R. Swaminalha Aiynr, POCP. 1919, i, pp. Ixxi flf., who legitimately points out 
that the evidence of Dravidian is very late in date, and these languages probably bor- 
rowed from Aryan. K. G. ^ankar (JRAS. 1934, pp. 664 ff.) points out that the 
ToUkdppiyam^ the oldest Tamil work, most be after 400 a, D. as it refers to the 
PoruladhikArams&tra, horary astrology, and that the Moriyas of the Sangam are the 
Mauryas of the Konkana, who date after 494 a. D. 

* Cf. Senart, i, pp. iv, xiiiff. ; Wackemagel, Altind. Gramm., i, p. xxxix. Contrast 
F. W. Thomas, JRAS. 1904, p. 469, who regards the mixed Sanskrit as representing 
middle-class speech. Poussin {^Indo-turopims, p. 305) stres.<«s convention as stereo- 
typing usage. 
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marks in part a successful attempt to adapt Sanskrit prose, as 
known at Mathura and elsewhere, to Buddhist use. The degree 
of cultivation of those who endeavoured to write in Sanskrit 
might vary greatly ; thus the Sanskritization of the treatises in 
the Bower Manuscript, perhaps of the fourth century A.D., is 
comparatively good in the case of those on medicine, and de- 
cidedly poor in those on divination and incantation. In part the 
deviation from Sanskrit as laid down in the grammars is purely 
a case of Prakritic forms intruding scarcely disguised into the 
texts, but in other instances popular influence reveals itself in 
a Sanskrit which ignores delicate distinctions and confuses forms. 
The distinction between Prakritisms and careless Sanskrit is not 
absolute, but it is convenient and legitimate. 

Thus we have in the phonology of this popular Sanskrit as 
seen in the Bower MS. some confusion of r and ri, of n and n, of 
f, J, and s \ metrical lengthening and shortening of vowels is not 
rare ; ml becomes mbl^ and rarely a is prefixed as in alata. In 
Sandhi hiatus and hyper-Sandhi, even to the extent of an elided 
consonant (afvibkydnumatah), are known, while d is occasionally 
elided when initial. In declension we find is and reversely u as 
feminine nominatives for t and us ; is is often replaced by yas as 
the accusative feminine, and in stems are treated as i stems, as in 
pittindm for piitindm. In the verb we have simplification in class, 
as in lihet for lihydt^piset for pihsydt; and, as in the epic, very 
free interchange of active and middle forms; the gerunds in tvd 
and yd are confused. Stem formation shows frequently the 
mixture of bases in a, f, or u for those in iSy or us, and, rarely, 
such a base as kantdra from the accusative of hantr ; there is con- 
fusion in feminine suffixes, as vaghnd iox ghni,caturtkd for catur- 
thif while ordinals in composition are sometimes replaced by 
cardinals. Very characteristic is confusion of gender, especially 
between masculine and neuter, more rarely between masculine and 
feminine or feminine and neuter. Case confusion is common, as 
is non-observation of rules of concord and confusion of numbers, 
white the interpolation of particles within compounds or sentences, 
absolute constructions, and very loosely compacted clauses arc 
common. 

Existing as it did side by side with Prakrit dialects, it was 
inevitable that there should be frequent borrowings on either 
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side,* despite the objections raised from time to time by gram- 
marians and sticklers for purity in the use of the sacred language 
in sacrificial matters.^ Thus, though Classical Sanskrit lost many 
of the words and roots recorded in the Ganapdtha and the 
Dhatupdiha associated with Panini's grammar, it was enriched by 
numerous additions, some easy, others difficult, of detection. In 
many cases the Prakrit forms were taken over with only the neces- 
sary changes requisite to make them seem to have terminations 
allowed in Sanskrit. It appears as if even Panini recognized 
this practice, since he allows eastern place-names to pass as 
correct though having the Prakrit f and o for the regular ai and 
au which his rules require. In other cases the retention of the 
Prakrit form was aided by the possibility of regarding the form 
as genuine Sanskrit ; thus the poetic technical term vtcehitti^ really 
from viksiptt,^ in all likelihood seemed to be derivable from vi- 
chid ; Krsna’s epithet Govinda, perhaps Prakrit ior gopendra, was 
felt d.s go-vinda, winner of cows ; in late texts bkadanta, from the 
phrase of greeting bhadram /tf, is defended as from bhad with the 
suffix anta, and utir is not recognized as from avatr through 
Prakrit otarati ; duruttara^ hard to overcome, really from Prakrit 
diittara for dustara, was felt as dur-utiara. In many cases, doubt- 
less, Prakrit words were correctly rendered into good Sanskrit 
equivalents, in which case borrowing cannot now be established. 
In others, however, the process is betrayed by false forms ; thus 
Prakrit mdrisa, friend, where s stands for g, was mechanically 
made into mdrisa ; guccha. for the lost grpsa^ became gutsa^ 
cluster ; masina^ Sanskrit mrtsnay reappeared as masrnay soft ; 
rukkha^ for ruksa or rather vrksa^ ruksa, tree ; and hetthd, from 
adhasidt, gave by reconstruction hesta. A common formation in 
Jain texts is vidhyai, go out, which is based on Prakrit vijjhai^ 
from Sanskrit vik^ai ; similarly vikurv, produce by magic, is 
traced through vinwai, viuwae to vikr. Later there are 
borrowings from vernaculars such as Gujarati or Marathi or 

* Zachariae, Beitr. t. Lexikogr.^ pp. 53 ff. 

’ See (^abarasvamin and Kumarila on Mtmahsd Sutra, i. 3, 24 ff. ; Sarasvati' 
katUhahhdrana, i. 16 ; Mahdbhdsya, i. 5. ’ i. 1. 75. 

* Zachariae, B. Beitr., xiii. 93 ; cf. argaia (lA. xix. 59) through aggala for agralaka ; 
Kielhom, GN. 1903, p. 308. 

* See Hnltzscb, CII. i, pp. Izxfif., contra Turner, JRAS. 19*5, p. 177. I agree with 
Oldenberg that in KV. vi. 3. 7 ruksa is not = vrksa. 
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Hindi.' Often, of course, the Sanskrit version has been ingeni- 
ously made to appear valid in itself, as when pabbhara is meta- 
morphosed into pragbhdra, though prahvdra is its origin. 

Occasionally we find the process of Sanskritization applied to 
what was really Sanskrit ; probably thus are to be explained 
prasabhant^ violently, from pra-sak ; Naghusa for the older 
proper name Nahusa, varsdbhu, frog, for varsdhu. 

From foreign sources borrowings also occurred naturally 
enough in those cases where, as in the Dekhan or Further India, 
Sanskrit was used side by side with a native speech. Kumarila 
permits the incorporation of Dravidian terms, provided that they 
are given Sanskrit terminations, and names especially such as 
Sayana were freely thus Sanskritized. The / which marks South 
Indian texts ^ in lieu of the d and / of the north is doubtless in part 
due to Dravidian influence. On the other hand, invasions from 
the north brought early and late Iranian words such as lipi^ 
writing, Old Persian dipi^ ksatrapa^ satrap, and perhaps mudrdy 
seal,* or divira, scribe, mihira^ Mithra, bahadura, sdha^ and sdhi. 
The Greek invasions in the north left little trace in the language, 
but probably later India borrowed suruhgd from syrinx in the 
technical sense of an underground passage, and a large number 
of terms of astrology. Many of these they ingeniously altered to 
seem true Sanskrit, as when for hydrochoos we find krdroga^ or 
jdmtira for diametron. With similar ingenuity the useful camel 
was metamorphosed into kramela} suggesting connexion with 
kram^ go. The Mahomedan invasion brought with it Arabic 
and Turkish terms, and the European powers have contributed 
occasional additions to the modern Sanskrit vocabulary, testify- 
ing to its capacity of assimilation. The scientific literature in 
special has shown its willingness to appropriate the terms used 
by those fVom whom knowledge has been acquired, together with 
considerable skill in disguising the loan. 

' Cf. Bloomfield, Festschrift Watkemagely pp. 320-30; Hertel, HOS. xli. 29 f. 

’ LQden, Festschrift Wackernagel, p. 295. 

* BQhler, Ind. Stud., ui. 3i ff.; Hultzsch, CIL i, p. xlii. 

* Franke, ZDMG. xlvi. 731 ff. Hala has vandi, captive. Cf. Weber, Mcnatsber. 
Bert. Ak.y 1879, PP- 810 ff. 

* L<vi (Z>e Graecis vet. Ind. Mcm.y p. 56) doubts this, but the word is late ; lofaka 
(dA 4 nn;f) 

is diflfcrcnti as is Vedic* Halt has ka{<ima {fcdX^fioi) and vuiragiux 
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As the passage of time made Sanskrit more and more a language 
of culture, it reveals in increasing measure a lack of delicate sensi- 
bility to idiomatic use of words, such as is engendered by usage 
in a living speech more closely in touch with ordinary life. The 
defect, however, is sometimes exaggerated, for it must not be 
forgotten that poets of all times are apt, through considerations of 
metre or desire for eft'ect,^ to adopt unusual senses of words and 
to strain meanings ; Pindar and Propertius illustrate a tendency 
which is found more or less markedly throughout classical litera- 
ture, while the Alexandrian Lykophron is guilty of as distinct 
linguistic monstrosities as any Indian poet. The tendency in 
their case was accentuated by the growing love for paronomasias, 
and the tendency to study poetic dictionaries which gave lists of 
synonyms, ignoring the fact that in reality two terms are practi- 
cally never really coextensive in sense. 1 he grammatical know- 
ledge of the poets also led them into inventing terms or using 
terms in senses etymologically unexceptionable but not sanc- 
tioned by usage. 


4. The Prakrits 

The most widely accepted etymology of Prakrit current in 
India treats the name as denoting derivative, the prime source 
{prakrti) being Sanskrit. Another view reverses the position; 
Prakrit is what comes at once from nature, what all people 
without special instruction can easily understand and use.’^ It is 
impossible to decide what was the process which led to the use 
of the term ; perhaps speeches other than Sanskrit received the 
name from being the common or vulgar speech, the language 
of the humble man as opposed to him of education whc could 
talk the pure language. In the grammarians and writers on 
poetics the term more especially denotes a number of distinctly 
artificial literary dialects, which as they stand were certainly not 
vernaculars ; but it is customary to use the term to apply to 
Indian vernaculars prior to the period when the modem 
vernaculars became fixed. An even wider sense is given by 
Sir George Grierson, who classifies Prakrits in three great stages : 


^ Catollus* corioos componods in the Attis illustrate this theme* 
* Pischel^ Grammafik der Prakrit'S^a^h^fi {igoo), §5 i, i6. 
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Primary Prakrits, of which the Vedic language and its successor 
Sanskrit are literary forms ; Secondary Prakrits, represented in 
literature by Pali, by the Prakrits of the grammarians, of the 
drama and literature generally, and by the Apabhrah9as of the 
grammarians ; and Tertiary Prakrits, the modern vernaculars. 
It may be doubted whether the terminology has sufficient merit 
to render it desirable to give it currency, because it obscures the 
constant process of change and suggests that there are greater 
distinctions between the periods than do exist, while it does not 
allow a special place to a fundamental innovation which occurs 
with the period designed as Secondary Prakrit. 

Apart from conclusions drawn from odd forms in the Vedic 
literature, our first real knowledge of the Prakrits is derived from 
the inscriptions of A9oka,^ from which can be deduced with 
certainty the existence of three dialects,* that of the east, used 
in the capital and intended to be the lingua franca of the 
Empire, that of the north-west, and that of the west. Of these 
the north-west preserves the most ancient aspect, for it retains 
the r element of the r vowel and r in consonantal groups, 
while the western dialect has a for r and assimilates, as in mago 
for nirgaSy a{t)tha for and the eastern dialect has i or u for 

r as well as and assimilates with cerebralization, as in a{t)tha 
for artha^ va{d)dhita for vardhita^ while in kata or kita for krta it 
shows cerebralization, suggesting an eastern origin for Sanskrit 
words with unusual cerebralization. The north-west dialect again 
preserves all three sibilants, though with departures from the 
norm due to assimilation, as in gagana for gdsana, or dissimilation, 
as in sugruga for gugrusd ; the eastern has s and so also the 
western, but in this case there are traces that the distinction 
longer prevailed, since rg in such a word as dargana seems to 
have been transformed to darsana^ in which condition it cere- 
bralized the «, before assimilating rs to ss^ The authors of the 
Bhattiprolu inscriptions in South-east India, seemingly colonists 
from the west, had a sound intermediate between g and s indicating 
the manner of the change. The north-west and the west again 

^ New ed. £. Holtzsch (1935); on dialects see Chaps. VI-XI. 

• MicbeUoD,AJP. zxx. a84fr.,4i6fif. ; xxxi.55ff.; JAOS. xxx. 77fr. ; xxxi. 
xxxtL aiof. 

* Michelson, JAOS. xxxi. 336 f. ; Lfiders, SBA. 1913, pp. 806 ff. ; 1914, p. 843. 
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agree against the east in assimilating iy to cc and ks to cch, 
against the representation of ty as Hy and the assimilation to 
kkh : the east again is marked by the use of e for primitive az as 
against and by its rejection of r in favour of 1. This eastern 
dialect may fairly be regarded as a forerunner of the Ardha- 
magadhi of the grammatical tradition, though that language has 
been largely affected by western influences in its later form. An 
inscription in a cave on the Ramgarh hill, probably of the second 
century B. C, reveals to us the precursor of the later MagadhI, 
since it shows its characteristics, e for o, I for r, kkh for k^^ and 
f for s. 

Our next information of a definite character regarding the 
dialects is afforded not so much by the various inscriptions of the 
post-A^okan period as by the dramas of A9vaghosa, which may 
be regarded as good testimony for the period c. A. D. lOO. Here 
we find dialects which may justly be styled Old Ardhamagadhi, 
Old (Jauraseni, and Old Magadhi ; of these the former may well 
have been the dialect in which, as tradition asserts, Mahavira 
preached his doctrines and established Jainism, and in which 
Buddhist teachers carried on their work.' The early Jain 
scriptures, however, have admittedly perished, and the actual 
canon of the ^vetambaras now extant is redacted in a form 
strongly influenced by the later south-western speech Maharastrl, 
while later texts are written in what has been fairly called Jain 
Maharastrl, and the Digambaras adopted under western influence 
what has been styled Jain Qauraseni. The canonical language of 
Buddhism, on the other hand, is more ancient ; it is not, however, 
Ardhamagadhi, but is distinctly of a western type, perhaps 
more closely connected with AvantI or Kau9ambl than any other 
region. To the group of old Prakrits belongs also the mysterious 
Pai9acl, in which the famous Brhaikathd of Gunadhya was 
written ; its home is still uncertain ; it has been connected by 
Sir G. Grierson* with the north-western dialect of the A9okan 
inscriptions on the one side and the modem languages of the 
north-west, which with dubious accuracy he has styled Pi9aca ; 
against this may be set, inter alia^ the fact that the north-western 

» Cf. Keith, IHQ. i. 501 ff. 

* Pisata Lan^., pp. i ff. ; ZDMG. Uvi. 49 ff. ; JRAS. 1921, pp. 424 ff* » lA. xlix. 
1 14 ; AMJV. i. 119 ff. 
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dialect of A9okan times kept the three sibilants which Pai9aci 
reduces to one, although the Gipsy dialect and the dialects of 
the Hindu Kush distinguish still between s and s on the one 
hand and f on the other.' The possession by Pai9aci of the 
letters / and /, and the use of one nasal n only, have been adduced 
by Konow * as proof of location in addition to its close con- 
nexion with Pali, and, as these features were preserved in modem 
Malvi, and its hardening of soft consonants is probably due to 
Dravidian influence, Pai9acl has been located in accord with 
Indian tradition in the Vindhya region. Inscriptions suggest 
also that south of the Narmada there was a measure of indepen- 
dent development, adding a south-western to the three great 
groups already known ; thus in the south we have duhutuyay 
dhita in the later Maharastri, pointing to the source of Ardhama- 
gadhi dliuyd^ as opposed to the dhita of the northern inscriptions, 
Pali dhltd^ ^auraseni (beside duhida) and MagadhI dkldd^ Vedic 
dhitd beside the normal duhitd? 

The characteristics of these Old Prakrits are simple.* They 
include the loss of the vowels r and /, and of the diphthongs ai 
and au ; reduction in the number of sibilants and nasals ; and the 
assimilation of consonants. They show also the operation of 
the substitution of the expiratory for the musical accent, a feature 
which is obvious in Sanskrit during the same period. Further, 
they are subject to a most important law which reduces each 
syllable to the form either of a vowel, short or long, a short 
vowel followed by one or two consonants, or a long vowel 
followed by a single consonant ; the resulting changes of form 
are intensified by the confusion which results from substituting 
a long vowel with a single consonant for an originally short 
vowel with two consonants, or the use of a nasal vowel in lieu of 

* Reichelt, Festschrift Strestberg, p. 345. 

’ ZDMG. Uiv. 95; JR AS. 1921, pp. *44^.; cf. Ranganathaswami Aryavaraguru, 
lA. xlvili. an f. Przyluski {La Ugende de rempereur Afoka^ p. 7a) holds that Pali 
may have had relations with Kau^ambL 

* LQden, KZ. xlbc. 233 f. 

* LUders, Bruckstucke buddh. Dramen, pp. 39 ff. ; Keith, Sanskrit Dramoy pp. 73 ff. 
Ssff., laifF, Contrast Michelson, AJP. xli. 265 fT. ; Bloch, JA. 1911, ii. 167. In a 
Pnkrit of the Westeni Paojab is composed the Dhammapada of the Dutreuil de 
Rhins MS.; Konow, Festschrift Windisch^ pp. 85 ff. (ist cent. A. D.); Luders, SBA 
1914, pp. 101 ff. (3rd cent A. D.). 
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a long vowel, or a short vowel and a consonant, when another 
consonant follows. 

It is probable enough that literature of a secular character was 
composed in these Old Prakrits until the second century A.D.. 
but about that date we have clear evidence of the fundamental 
changes which mark what may be called the Middle Prakrit of 
the grammarians and of most of the extant literature.^ This 
consists in the softening or disappearance of intervocalic con- 
sonants. carried to the furthest in Maharastri in the dominions 
of the gatavahanas of the south-west, but noteworthy also in the 
other Prakrits recognized by the grammarians, Magadhl. and 
gaurasenl. We see in the dramas of Bhasa, as compared with 
those of A^vaghosa on the one hand and of KMid^a on the 
other, clear evidence of transition, the omission of intervocalic 
consonants, the softening of surds to sonants, the reduction of 
aspirates to h, the change o( y into>. the substitution of « for «, 
-the simplification of double consonants with compensatory 
lengthening. The evidence of inscriptions supports the view 
which assigns the loss of intervocalic consonants to the second 
century A.D.,^ in which century Maharastri lyric began its 
successful career, made known to us in the anthology of Hala. 
Once stereotyped by the grammarians at an uncertain date, the 
Prakrits rapidly lost in importance as they became more and 
more divorced from current speech, while they did not possess 
the traditional sanctity of Jsanskrit or its clarity of structure and 
beauty of form. 

Of the Prakrits Maharastri held pre-eminence by its use in 
drama, whence it was introduced perhaps by Kalidasa from lyric 
poetry, and by its adoption for epic poetry, gauraseni was 
normally the prose Prakrit, though it appears to have been 
occasionally used in verse ; its employment in prose outside the 
drama was probably once much wider than was later the case 
when the Jains used a form of Maharastri for prose as well as for 
verse, though the presence of gauraseni forms in prose suggests 
that Maharastri is here intrusive.^ gauraseni was markedly more 

* Bloch, Milanget Uvi, pp. laff. {kamara, however, is from kamiar^. As 

regards lingualitation cf. Turner, JRAS. 1934, pp. 555 ff-» 58a ff. however, 

is not for dandra ; see Lidin, Stud. t. altind. und vergl. Sprtukg., p. 80). 

* Jacobi, Bhavisatta Kaha, pp. 88 ff. ; RSO. ii. 331 ff. 
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closely akin to Sanskrit than Maharastri ; its place of origin was 
within the sphere of the strongest influence of Sanskrit, and it 
remained in specially close relation with it both in morphology, 
syntax, and vocabulary. Hence it was appropriately used 'for 
persons of good position in the drama. Magadhi, on the other 
hand, was reserved for those of low rank, and, though tales ‘ 
were composed in it, it was of comparatively minor importance. 
The Ndtya^astra, perhaps in the third century A. D., enumerates 
other dramatic dialects {vibhdsds) which are clearly of no real 
popular origin ; such are Daksinatya, Pracya, Avanti, and Dhakkl 
or Takki, which are mere varieties of QaurasenI, while Candali 
and Qakari are species of Magadhi.* Pai^aci, though practically 
unknown in the extant dramas, enjoyed, it appears, a consider- 
able vogue in the popular tale, as a result, doubtless, of the fame 
of the Brhatkathd. 

The comparatively late date at which Maharastri appears to 
have come into fame, as indicated by its exclusion until late 
from the drama, suggests that some other Prakrit was employed 
for poetry before its rise into repute. Jacobi has found traces of 
such a Prakrit in the verses cited in the Ndtyacdstra ; * it was 
marked by the facultative retention or change or loss of inter- 
vocalic consonants, and was akin on the one hand to QaurasenI, 
for example in such forms as sadisa for sadrqa and the gerund in 

iya^ while it shared with Maharastri the locative in ammi and the 

• • 

gerund in una \ from these local indications he suggests that it 
had its centre in Ujjayinl. It was, he holds, from this dialect 
that the softening of t to d passed into (paurasenl, which in 
A^vaghosa hardly shows any trace of it, and also in the dialect, 
otherwise similar to Jain Maharastri, which on this account 
Pischel* named Jain Qaurasenl. This poetic Prakrit, like 
Qauraseni, is essentially closely akin to Sanskrit. 

' Probably in verse, like Maharasjci and Apabhran9a talcs ; Dandin,i. 38; Rudraja, 
Dan^in’s Gaodi Pr^rit may be Magadhi ; he metitions also Laji, 

* Cf. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp, i40ff., 337; Gawrohski, KZ. xliv. 247 ff. 
Iranian traits in Qakati are not proved (JRAS. 1925, pp. 237 ff.) ; the points adduced 
all are essentially Magadhi (cf. ibid., pp. 218 ff.). 

* Bhavisatta Kaha, pp. 84 ff. He does not touch on its relation to Pali 

* Op. at., $ 21 . 
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5. Apabhrahga 

Pischel* and Sir G. Grierson ^ have given currency to the 
view that the term Apabhrahija denotes the true vernacu- 
lars as opposed to literary Prakrits, and the latter has con- 
structed a scheme for the derivation of modem vernaculars 
from the various local Apabhrah^as ; thus from (^aurasena 
(or Nagara) Apabhrah9a came Western Hindi, Rajasthani, 
and Gujarati ; from Maharastra Apabhrah9a Marathi ; from 
Magadha Bengali, Biharl, Assamese,, and Oriya ; from Ardha- 
magadha Eastern Hindi; from Vracada Sindhi ; and from 
Kaikeya Lahnda. Unfortunately this theoretical scheme will 
not stand investigation, for the evidence of texts and even 
of the literature proves clearly that Apabhrah9a has a different 
signification.^ 

The essential fact regarding Apabhran9a is that it is tlie 
collective term employed to denote literary languages not Sans- 
krit or Prakrit. Bhamaha * expressly gives this threefold division, 
and Dandin ® expressly says that Apabhran9a is the term applied 
to the idioms of the Abhlras, &c., when they appear in poetry. 
Guhasena of ValabhT, whose inscriptions have dates from 
A.D. 559-69, is declared to have composed poems in the three 
languages, Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhran9a. Rudrata,® in the 
ninth century, asserts that Apabhran9a is manifold through the 
difference of lands, doubtless in agreement with Dandin. Hema- 
candra also does not identify Apabhran9a with the vernaculars. 
The vernacular (deqabhdsd) is a different thing ; hetairai are 
required to be skilled in the eighteen vernaculars according' to 
the Jain canon ; the Kdmasutra, in enumerating their sixty-four 
accomplishments, includes knowledge of vernaculars as well as 
of literary speeches {kdvyakriyd) \ moreover, it preserves the 

* Gramm, dtr Prairit-Sprachen, 5 4. 

* BSOS. 1 . tii. 6a ff. ; cf. lA. li. 13 ff. 

* Jacobi, Bkavisaifa Kaha, pp. 53(1.; Sanalkumdracaritam, pp. xviiiff. ; Fest- 
schrift tVaekemagel, pp. 13411. 

* i. 16. 

® i. 33. Nobel’s effort {Indian Poetry ^ pp. 133, 159) to distinguish between 
Bbamaha's and Dan^iii's use of ApabhraD9a is a failnre. 
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interesting notice that a man of taste would mingle his vernacular 
with Sanskrit, as is the way with modern vernaculars, not 
with Apabhrah^a. The identification of the vernaculars and 
Apabhrah9a is given as the opinion of some authorities by the 
commentator of the Prakria Pihgala, and other late authorities 
adopt this view. But the oldest authority who has been cited > 
for it is the Kashmirian Ksemendra (iith cent.), and it is 
extremely doubtful whether he meant anything of the sort when 
he refers to poems in vernacular; it is as likely as not that in 
Kashmir, as probably in the case of Mahar^tra, Apabhran^a 
was never a literary language, vernacular poems supervening 
directly on Prakrit poetry. 

The first actual remnants of Apabhran^a preserved occur in 
a citation in Anandavardhana, in the Devlgaiakuy^ind in Rudrata, 
By preserving r and r it is clear that these verses belong to the 
species of Prakrit styled by the eastern school of grammarians 
(Kramadl^vara, Markandeya, Rama Tarkavagi^a) Vracate, which 
also is styled the speech of the Abhiras. This tribe appears to 
have entered India some time before 150 B. c., when it is 
mentioned by Patanjali, Its early home was Sindhude^a, by 
which is meant ^ not Sindh but the Peshawar district of the 
Rawalpindi division, where they had as eastern neighbours the 
Gurjaras.^ Later both tribes spread ; the Gurjaras are found as 
Gujars in the United Provinces ; in the main, however, they went 
south and occupied Gujarat. The Abhiras are recorded in the 
Mahabhdrata as in the Panjab, later they are heard of in 
Kuruksetra, and their descendants, the Ahirs, range as far east as 
Bihar ; some went south and settled on the coast to the west of 
Gujarat ; they won considerable fame, and an Abhira dynasty is 
stated jn the Visnu Purdna to have succeeded the Andhrabhrtyas. 
Both Abhiras and Guijaras were probably of the Dardic branch 
of the Indian race, to judge at least from the strong Dardic 

' Jacobi, Bkavisaila Kaha^ p. 69, corrected p. 314. 

* Jacobi, Festschrift Wackemagel, p. 134, n. a j cf. Ragkuvahfa, xv. 87, 89. See 
Mahdbhdsya, i. a. 73, v. 6. 

* See references in EHI. pp. 437(1.; R. C. Majnmdar, The Curjara- Praiiharas 
(* 9 * 3 )* The view of them as Khazars or Huns is unproved, and their earliest date 
unknown, but Alexander did not find them in the Panjab. Cf. Grierson, lA xliii. 
141 ff., 159 ff, 

tl «9 
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clement in Lahnda. the speech of the western Panjab. As they 
grew in civilization, they must have sought to create a literature ; 
whether they attempted it in their own dialect at first and later 
produced Apabhran9a must remain uncertain; what is clear is 
that Apabhran9a originally was an effort to infuse into Prakrit 
a measure of their vernacular. 

The effort to make Prakrit more readily intelligible to the 
people was not new; in the earliest epic in Jain Maharastri 
known to us, the Paumacariya^ of Vimala Suri, probably not 
before A. D. 300, we find the free use of what the grammarians 
style De9l9abdas, words for which no derivation from Sanskrit 
is obvious or normally possible ; similarly it seems that Padalipta’s 
Tarangavatl, mentioned in the Anuyogadvara (5th cent.), though 
written in Prakrit, contained very many of such words. The 
large number of De9i terms preserved in the Degindmatnald of 
Hemacandra. some four thousand in all, testifies to the prevalence 
at one time of this practice, which, however, failed to retain 
favour. The reason for this may easily be conjectured ; the 
words taken from the vernaculars were a barrier to comprehension 
in a wide circle, and with the rapid change of the vernaculars 
became obscure even in the poet’s own land, so that poets who 
desired permanence of repute and wide circles of readers pre- 
ferred to content themselves with those terms which had general 
currency. In Apabhran9a, however, the effort was made to 
simplify Prakrit by adopting as the base of the grammar the 
vernacular, while using in the main the Prakrit vocabulary, and 
to some extent also Prakrit inflexions. There is a certain 
parallel with modern vernaculars which borrow freely from 
Sanskrit as opposed to Prakrit, but they do not use Sanskrit 
inflexions at all. 

The Prakrit used as the base of early Apabhran9a seems to 
have been often Maharastri, but sometimes also Qauraseni. But 
once Apabhran9a had become popular, perhaps through the 
activity of the Abhira and Gurjara princes, it spread beyond the 
west and various local Apabhran9as arose, as is recognized by 
Rudrata ; in these, we may assume, the special characteristics of 
the Vracata or Vrajada Apabhran9a were refined. We find this 


> Jacobi, ERE. vH, 467. 
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confused condition reflected in the grammarians. Hemacandra, 

who belonged to the western school which goes back to the 

Vdlmtki Sutras, describes one kind of Apabhrah9a, but alludes 

to others; in the eastern school we find a division as Viacata, 

Nagara, and Upanagara, in all of which r after consonants is 

kept while in the first r before consonants also. Faint traces of 

the observance of this rule may be found in a few verses cited by 

Hemacandra ; the great poems, Bhavisattakaha and Nemhtdha- 

carin assimilate r, and thus belong to a later type of Apabhran^a. 

In Bengal we find a type of Apabhran^a long in use in Buddliist 

texts, and a much degraded form, Avahattha, is evidenced in 

the Prakrta Pihgala (14th cent.), but the basis even of this 

Apabhran^a is Maharastrl, not MagadhI, testifying to its ultimate 
western origin. 

From the nature of Apabhran^a it follows naturally that in 

Old Gujarati we find a considerable amount of resemblance in 

inflexion to Apabhran^a, as was to be expected from the fact 

that the vernacular is a descendant in considerable measure of 

that vernacular which was applied to Prakrit to form the early 

Apabhran^a. In other cases we could not expect to find any 

such important coincidences ; thus in Bengal the Apabhran9a 

used was not formed by applying vernacular inflexions to the 

local Prakrit ; at most some local colour was given to a speech 

which came from the west, and the same remark clearly applies 

in other cases. Sir G. Grierson’s efforts* to establish a Maha- 

rastra Apabhrah9a as a connecting link between Prakrit and 

Marathi are clearly unsuccessful. Nor indeed, it must be added* 

IS there yet any adequate proof even of the relations suggested 

by him between the Prakrits and the vernaculars ; ^ thus traces 

of MagadhI in Bengali are extremely difficult to establish with 
any cogency.^ 

There is no reason to suppose that Apabhrah9a formed 
a necessary step towards composition in vernaculars, and in 
Mahar^tra and Kashmir Apabhran9a appears to have been 


* BSOS. I. iii. 63. 

i> (JRAS. 19*5, pp. 228 ff.) as to single consonants in the North-West 

rraknt is clearly improbable. 

M. Shahidullah, IHQ. i. 433 ff, Bloch {Formation de la longue marathe\ JA. 
'• 33^) intists that the modem dialects presuppose a Prakrit koine. 
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unknown, while in the latter region vernacular poetry appears to 
have been practised in the eleventh century. Literary evidence 
of compositions in the vernaculars is fragmentary, but at least 
from the twelfth century there was a Hindi literature, from the 
thirteenth one in Marathi, and probably enough still earlier dates 
may be assigned to the adaptation of vernaculars to literary 

uses.' 

> For Bengal see Dinesh Chandra Sen, Hist, of Bengal Lang, and Lit, (1911) and 
S. K. Chatterji, i. I29ff. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF KAVYA 

LITERATURE 

I. The Sources of the Kavya 

I NDIA produced no historian of her Sanskrit literature, and, 
naturally enough, the appearance of great poets of the calibre 
of Kalidasa, Bharavi, and Magha so eclipsed earlier efforts 
that their works and even their names passed into oblivion. 
Natural causes helped the result ; it was difficult to multiply 
manuscripts, difficult to preserve them, and it is not surprising 
that the lesser poets should have passed from recollection. On 
the other hand, the absence of literary remains for the centuries 
just before and after the Christian era, and the fact that foreign 
invasions, Greeks, Parthians, and ^^akas, and Yueh-chi deeply 
affected the north-west of India, gave an appearance of reason to 
Max Muller’s famous suggestion* that there was a comparative 
cessation of literary activity in India until in the sixth century 
a great renaissance began with Kalidasa and his contemporaries. 
The theory is now wholly discredited in the form in which it was 
put forward, if for no other reason than that it ignored the Brah- 
manical revival of the Gupta empire at the beginning of the fourth 
century A.D. But it lingers on in the form of the suggestion’^ 
that in the period up to that revival Sanskrit was little used for 
secular poetry, which was composed in Prakrit, until the reviving 
power of the Brahmins resulted in their creating the epic by 
translation from Prakrit originals, developed a lyric poetry to 
replace the simpler Prakrit songs of the people, and transformed 
the popular beast-fable and fairy-tale. 

For this theory of a Prakrit period of Indian literature preced- 

* India (1883), pp. 281 ff. Contrast X^assen, Ittd. Alt., ii.* 1159^. 

• Bbandarkar, Early Hist, of India (1920), pp. 70 fF., who admits the e^dstence of 
some Sanskrit literature, but places A9vaghosa under Kaniska c. A. D. 300. But 
as early as 185 B. C. there was a Brahmanical revival under Posyamiira; Kill, 
pp. ao8 ff. ; Przylnski, La Ugend* de Itmperetir Afoia, pp. 90 ff. 
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ing the Sanskrit period there is no evidence of value. The sug- 
gestion of the translation of the epic may be dismissed as absurd, 
but the case with other forms of literature is more worthy ot 
consideration. The fairy-tale is a thing which readily circulates 
among the people long before it is dignified by literary treatment 
by the higher classes of society, and in point of fact there is 
a strong tradition to the effect that it was in a Prakrit dialect, 
though one closely allied to Sanskrit, that the great collection of 
such tales, which powerfully affected Sanskrit literature, as the 
Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, was composed. Gunadhya’s work, 
however, is of very complex art and uncertain date, and in all 
probability came into being at a time when we have abundant 
evidence of the existence of Sanskrit literature, so that this 
instance is irrelevant to the contention in favour of a Prakrit 
period of literature. Equally little value attaches to the argu- 
ment for the priority of Prakrit lyric. It was founded on a wholly 
misleading view of the antiquity of the anthology of Hala, who 
was placed in the first century a.D. Against this view must be 
set the form of Mahar^tri Prakrit, which shows a development in 
the language such as cannot be dated before the latter part of the 
second century A.D., if regard be paid to the evidence of the 
inscriptions and of the Prakrits of the dramas of A9vaghosa.* It 
is true that Varanjci's Prakrit grammar recognizes Maharastri of 
the type of the anthology, but there is no evidence that Vararuci 
is early in date, for his identification by later tradition with the 
Katyayana who criticized Panini is without serious value. 
Jacobi,^ on the other hand, has identified Hala with the Satava- 
hana under whom Jain tradition records a change in the Church 
calendar in A.D. 467. There is no cogent reason to accept or 
deny this date ; what is clear is that so far as the evidence goes 
there is nothing to suggest great antiquity for Prakrit lyric. 
Luders, who finds traces of its existence about the second cen- 
tury B.C. ki the short inscriptions of the Sitabenga and Jogl- 
mara caves on the Ramgarh hill, and who assigns to the same 

^ Bruckitiicke buddh. Dranun^ pp. 61 S, On the Sitabenga ioscr. cf. Boyer, 
MBanges Lh/i, pp. lai ff. Kbanx vela’s date is still disputed. 

* Ausg. Ertdhlungtn in MAhdr&shtri, p. xvii ; cf. Bhwisatta Kaha, p. 83. The 
Paumacariya of Vimala SOri, the oldest Mahar^tr! epic, is not before A. D. 300 and 
may be much later (cf. ibid.^ p. 59). 
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century the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela of Kalinga, 
which displays, though faintly, some of the characteristics of 
Sanskrit prose Kavya, makes no claim for the priority of Prakrit 
to Sanskrit in these literary uses ; on the contrary he acknow- 
ledges fully the coexistence of a Sanskrit literature. 

Still less can be said for the priority of Prakrit in the sphere of 
the beast-fable. Such fables are readily current among the people, 
and the Mahdbhdrata shows their popularity in the circles to 
whom the epic appealed. The Jataka tales of the Buddhists 
show likewise the skill by which they could be turned to the 
service of that faith, but of an early Prakrit fable literature we 
know little or nothing. On the other hand, the Sanskrit litera- 
ture is marked by the fact that it adopts the fable to a definite 
purpose, the teaching to young princes and their entourage the 
practical conduct of life, and thus constitutes a new literary 
genre. 

The causes of the rise of Sanskrit literature are in fact obvious, 
and there was no need for writers in Prakrit to set an example. 
It would indeed have been surprising if the simplicity of the 
earlier epic had not gradually yielded to greater art. The 
Upanisads show us kings patronizing discussions between rival 
philosophers and rewarding richly the successful ; we need not 
doubt that they were no less eager to listen to panegyrics of 
themselves or their race and to bestow guerdon not less lavishly. 
We have indeed in the Vedic lists of forms of literature refer- 
ences to the Nara9ahsis, encomia,^ which candour admitted to 
be full of lies, and we have actually preserved a few verses from 
which we can guess the high praise promiscuously bestowed on 
their patrons by the singers. Into the Rgveda itself have been 
admitted hymns which contrive to flatter patrons as well as extol 
the gods, and added verses, styled praises of gifts {danastuHs)^ 
recount the enormous rewards which a clever singer might obtain. 
We cannot doubt that from such contests must have sprung the 
desire to achieve ever-increasing perfection of literary form as 
compared with the more pedestrian style of the mere narrative 
of the epic. 

In yet another sphere such heightening of style must have 


^ Macdoaell aad Keitb, Vedk Index, i. 445 f. 
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been striven after. The Vedic poets, who can compare » the 
goddess Dawn to a fair dancer, to a maiden who unveils her 
bosom to a lover, cannot have been incapable of producing love 
poetry for secular use. Nor is it doubtful that it was the early 
writers of the love lyric who enriched Sanskrit with a vast abun- 
dance of elaborate metres ; for the flow of epic narrative such 
metrical forms were wholly unsuited ; on the other hand, the 
limited theme of love demanded variety of expression if it were 
to be worthily developed. The gnomic utterance of which the 
Aitareya Brahmana has preserved some Vedic specimens natur- 
ally shared in the cultivation of the lyric, and the elaboration of 
verse doubtless reacted on prose style, inducing writers to seek to 
reproduce in that medium something of the elegance after which 
poets now habitually strove. There is, then, no justification for 
presuming a breach in literary continuity, and, despite the fact 
that so much has perished, we have indisputable proofs of the 
active cultivation of Sanskrit literature during the period from 
200 B C. to A.D. 200, when on one theory it had not yet come 
into being, and secular literature was composed in Prakrit. 

2 . The Testimony of the Ramayana 

The validity of the Ramayana as evidence of the growth of 
the Kavya has been disputed on the score that the poem was, 
even if in large measure early in date,* still under constant 
revision, so that those features in it which foreshadow the later 
Kavya and justify its own claim to that title as the first of 
Kavyas may be dismissed as interpolations. The argument, 
however, is clearly unsatisfactory, and does not establish the 
result at which it aims. We may readily agree that some part 
at least of the elegancies of style * which mark the poem is a later 
addition, but there is no ground whatever to admit that these 
additions fall later than the second century B.C., and they may 

* HirMl, CUichnisse und Mttaphtm im ^gveda (1908). For ihe early, which is also 
the laler, ideal of feminine beauty, see (^atapatha Brahmana^ i. a. 5. 16 } iii. 5. 1. li ; 
the love charms of the Atharva attest the beginnings of erotic poetry (IS. v. ai8 ff.). 

* Keith, JRAS. 1915, pp. 3x8ff. 

* Jacobi, Rdmdyatta^ pp. ii9ff. The Rdmdyana also shows the development 
of the ^loka metre almost to. its classic state; cf. SIFI. VIII. ii. 38 ff. See also 
Krishnamaebariar, Raghuvah^avitnarfa (1908). 
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be earlier in date. The Rdmdyana in fact, as we have it, affords 
an illu.stration of the process of refinement which style was under- 
going, but it is essential to realize that even in its original form 
the poem must have shown a distinct tendency to conscious 
ornament. The mere theme, the blending together of two 
distinct legends, the court intrigues of Ayodhya and the legend 
of Rama’s war on Ravana for the rape of Sita — in ultimate 
origin a nature myth — is the work of an artist, and the same trait 
is revealed in the uniformity of the language and the delicate 
perfection of the metre, when compared with the simpler and less 
polished Mahdbhdrata. Valmiki and those who improved on 
him, probably in the period 400-200 B.C., are clearly the legiti- 
mate ancestors of the court epic. 

Anandavardhana ' has not inaptly contrasted the object of the 
court epic with that of the legend {itihdsa) ; the latter is content 
to narrate what has happened, the former is essentially depen- 
dent on form. The Rdmdyana occupies an intermediate place, 
and its formal merits are not slight. But in any case it essenti- 
ally anticipates the means by which the later poets seek to lend 
distinction and charm to their subject-matter ; as they drew 
deeply upon it for their themes, so they found in it the models 
for the ornaments of their style. If the city of Ayodhya appears 
in human form to the king in Kalid^a’s Raghuvaii^a, Valmiki 
has set the example in his vision of Lanka in the Sundarakanda. 
The action in the later Kavya is all but obstructed by the wealth 
of the poet’s descriptive powers ; Valmiki’s followers have de- 
scribed with no less than twenty-nine similes the woes of Sita in 
her captivity, with sixteen the sad plight of Ayodhya bereft ot 
Rama.* Descriptions of the seasons, of mountains and rivers, 
bulk largely in the Kavya, but Valmiki has set the example in 
his elaborate accounts of the rainy season and autumn, of the 
winter, of Mount Citrakuta, and of the river MandakinL* Meta- 

t 9 

phors of beauty abound in the Kavya side by side with those of 
strained taste and pointless wit ; the Rdmdyana is guilty of 


visadanakrddkyu^ite paritrdsormimdlini 

kim main na trdyase magndin vipitle fokasdgare ? 


4 


* Dhvanydhka,^. 148. * ii. 19 and 114. 

* iv. 38; iii, 16 ; ii. 94, 95. There is a brilliant picture of the sound of the sea : 
f<iroMudirnavegasya sagarasyeva nifysvanah. 
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‘ Why dost thou not save me that am sunk in a broad ocean of 
woe, whose coronal of waves is horror, and in which dwell the 
crocodiles of despondency ? ’ 

Much happier is the famous simile : 

sdgarain cdmbaraprakhyafn ambaram sdgar opaniattt 
Rdmardvanayor yuddkam Rdmardvanayor iva. 

‘ Ocean peer of sky, sky ocean’s counterpart ; Rama and Ravana 
alone could match their mortal combat.' A later commonplace 
is foreshadowed in: 

tvdm krtvoparato manye rupakartd sa vigvakrt 
na hi rupopamd hy anyd tavdsti gubhadargane. 

‘ When he had made thee, I ween, the All-maker stayed from his 
making of lovely forms, for there is no beauty on earth to match 
thine, o fair-faced one.' As later, we 6nd as prognostications of 
good the wind that blows free from dust, the clear skies, the 
flowers that are rained down to earth, and the resonance of the 
drums of the gods. Indra’s banner, erected and then taken down 
at the festival in his honour, affords material for similes ; eyes 
expand with joy {harsotphullanayand ) ; men drink in faces with 
their eyes {locandbhydtn pibann iva) ; breasts are like golden 
bowls {kucau suvarnakalagopatnau) ; before men’s wondering 
eyes the host stands as if in a picture ; the Ganges shows her 
white teeth as she smiles in the foam of her waves {phetianirma- 
lahdsinl) ; winds blow with fragrant coolness ; the clouds rumble 
with deep and pleasant sound {snigdhagambhtraghoga ) ; the 
action of the fool is like that of the moth that flies into the 
flame ; man leaves his worn frame as the snake its old skin. 
The love of alliteration is already present, as in daksind dak^inam 
iiram ; we find even an example of the figure, concise expres- 
sion {samdsokii)^ in which the dawn is treated on the analogy of 
a loving maiden : 

cancaccandrakaraspargaharsonmilitatdrakd 
aho rdgavati samdhyd jahdtu svayam ambaram, 

‘ Ah that the enamoured twilight should lay aside her garmfent 
of sky, now that the stars are quickened to life by the touch of 
the rays of the dancing moon.' The Rdmdyana is not given to 
erotic descriptions ; its tone is serious and grave, but such pas- 
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sages ^ as the description of the vision by Hanumant of the sleep- 
ing wives of Havana mark the beginning of a tradition which 
A9vaghosa handed on to his successors. Imitation in detail of 
the Rdmayana is frequent and patent, and its language and verse 
technique deeply affected the whole of the history of the Kavya. 

The content of the Mahdbhdrata naturally afforded to later 
poets an inexhaustible material for their labours, but save in its 
later additions the great epic suffered little elaboration of style, 
and affords no evidence comparable to that of the Rdmayana 
attesting the development of the Kavya style. 

3. The Evidence of Patahjali and Pingala 

Direct and conclusive evidence of the production of secular 
Sanskrit literature before 150 b.C. is afforded by the testimony 
of the Mahdbhdsya} Much earlier evidence from the point of 
view of grammar would be available, if we could believe the 
assertion ® of Raja9ekhara — perhaps the dramatist — that Panini 
was the author not merely of the grammar but also of the Jdmba^ 
vativijaya ; that epic and apparently another, the Pdfalavijaya^ 
are ascribed to him by anthologies which cite verses from them. 
The fact, however, that grammatical errors occur in a verse from 
the latter work renders the ascription implausible, even if epic 
excuse can be alleged, and we may reasonably accept the exis- 
tence of two or more Paninis, despite the rarity of the name. 

The testimony of the Mahdbhdsya, however, is quite clear, and 
its value is all the greater because it is given incidentally and by 
accident in the discussion of disputed rules of the master. Patan- 
jali, of course, knows the Bharatan epic, but he refers also to 
dramatic recitals of epic legends — perhaps to actual dramatic 
performances — and the topics mentioned include the slaying by 
Krsna of his wicked uncle Kahsa and the binding of Bali by the 
god Visnu. We are told of rhapsodes who tell their tales until 
the day dawns, and stories were current which dealt with the 

* Not probably by Valmiki. For Vedic precedents in alliteration and Yamakas see 
Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, pp. i6i fT. ; for the epic, Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 200 ff. 

■ Cf. Weber, IS. xiii. 356 ff., 477 ff. ; Kielhora, lA. xiv. 326 f. ; Buhler, Die indi‘ 
schen Inschriften, p. 72 ; Bhandarkar, lA. iiu 14. 

' See Thomas, Kavindravacanasamuccaya, pp. 51 ff. 
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legends of Yavakrita, Yayati, Priyangu, Vasavadatta, Sumanot- 
tara, and Bhimaratha. A Vararuca Kavya is actually mentioned, 
though unfortunately we know no more of it. We have, how- 
ever, invaluable help in appreciating the growth of Kavya in the 
incidental citation of stanzas clearly taken from poems of the 
classical type. Many are tantalizing in their brevity ; we hear of 
a maiden bought with a price who was dearer to her lord than his 
life {sd hi tasya dkanakritd prdnebhyo 'pi gariyasT). The verse 
varatanu sampravadanti kukkutdh, ‘ O fair one, the cocks pro- 
claim together’, has afforded later authors an opportunity of 
exhibiting skill in filling up the missing three verses (samasyd- 
purana)} Erotic verse is attested also by priydm mayurak 
pratinarnrtUi, ‘ The peacock danceth towards his beloved 
perhaps also by d vandntdd odakdntdt priyam pdntham anuvrajet, 

‘ Let her follow the wanderer she loveth to the end of the woods, 
to the end of the waters Epic or panegyric is found in the 
address prathate ivayd paiimati prthivi, ‘The earth with thee as 
lord maketh true its name as wide’; so also asidvitlyo 'misdra 
Pandavam. ‘ With sword as mate he attacked Pandu’s son 
j'qghdna Kahsaih kila Vdsudevahy * Vasudeva slew Kansa.’ 
Brief as it is. there is pathos in 

yasmin daga sahasrdni putre jdte gavdm dadan 
brdhmanebhyah priydkhyebhyah so yam utichena Jivati. 

‘ On his scanty gleaning now he liveth, he for whose birth were 
given ten thousand kine to the Brahmins who brought the good 
tidings.’ 

Gnomic poetry is also strongly represented : 

tapak grntam cayonig cety etad brdhmanakdrakam 
tapahgrutdbkydm yo hino jdtibrdhmana eva sah. 

‘Asceticism, learning, birth, these make the Brahmin; he who 
lacks asceticism and learning is a Brahmin by birth alone/ Or 
again, bubhuksitam na p>ratibhdti kimeit, ‘ Nothing seems right to 
a hungry man/ Solomon’s maxim regarding the education of 
children has a worthy parallel : 

sdmrtaih pdnibhir ghnanii guravo ua visoksitaih 
Iddandgrayino ^ dosds tadandgrayino gundh. 

* See Chap. IX, $ r. 

* Cf. the forms in Festschrift Wackernagel^ p. 303. 
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‘ Fraught with life, not with poison, are the blows that teachers 
give ; vice grows by indulgence, virtue prospers by reproof.' 
The inevitability of death is recorded : 

ahar ahar nayamdno gam agvam purusam pagum 

Vaivasvato na trpyati surayd iva durmadi. 

‘ Though day by day he takes his toll in cattle, horses, men, and 
beasts, Vivasvant’s son is sated never, as a drunkard is never 
wearied of brandy.' A maxim of political wisdom may be 
seen in 

kseme subhikse krtasaincaydni : purdni rdjndih vinayanti kopam. 

* Citadels well stored in peace and abundance calm the wrath of 
kings/ 

Noteworthy also is the fact that in the scanty number of verses 
there occur specimens of such ornate metres as the Malatl, the 
PraharsinI, the Pramitaksara, and the Vasantatilaka, beside the 
normal Qloka and Tristubh. These new metres lead us into 
a different sphere from the Vedic metres, and striking light on 
this development is afforded by the metre of the Karikas,' 
mostly, if not all, written probably by predecessors of Patanjali, 
which deal with disputed points of grammar. Among these are 
besides the Qloka and Vaktra, Indravajra, Upajati, Qalini, Vah- 
9astha,all later usual, and the much less common metres, Samani, 
consisting of four verses each of four trochees, Vidyunmala, 
similarly made up of spondees, the anapaestic Totaka, and the 
Dodhaka, in which the verse has three dactyls and a spondee. 
This richness and elaboration of metre, in striking contrast to the 
comparative freedom of Vedic and epic literature, must certainly 
have arisen from poetical use ; it cannot have been invented for 
grammatical memorial verses, for which a simple metre might 
better suffice. The names Totaka and Dodhaka have been sus- 
pected of Prakritic origin, and the latter of ultimate Greek 
origin, but these are unproved hypotheses without literary or 
other support. 

In addition to the clear indications thus given of the existence 
of epic, lyric, and gnomic verse, we may deduce from other hints 
the existence of the material whence later developed the beast- 


* Cf. Kielhom, lA. xv. 229 (T.; Jacobi, Festschrift Wackernagel, p. 127. 
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fable. We have allusions^ to such proverbial tales as that of 
the goat and the razor {ajdkrpdniya)^ of the crow and the palm 
fruit (kdkatdliya), and to the hereditary enmity of the snake and 
the ichneumon, and of the crow and the owl, later famous as 
the theme of a book of the Pahcatantra, 

Corroboration of the evidence of Patanjali can be obtained 
from the Chandassutra of Pihgala, which ranks as a Vedanga 
but is mainly devoted to the exposition of secular prosody. 
Pifigala ranks as an ancient sage, being sometimes identified 
with Patanjali ; the aspect of his work suggests considerable age, 
and many of the metres which he describes are certainly not de- 
rived from the Kavya literature which has come down to us. 
They suggest a period of transition in which the authors of the 
erotic lyric ^ were trying experiment after experiment in metrical 
effect. The names of the metres can often most plausibly be ex- 
plained as epithets of the beloved ; the stanzas may have been 
so styled because the word in question occurred in them. Thus 
we have the metre Kantotpida, the plague of her lovers, Kutila- 
gati, she of crooked gait, Cancalaksika, she of the glancing eyes, 
Tanumadhya, she of the slender waist, CaruhasinI, the sweet- 
smiling one, and Vasantatilaka, the pride of spring. Other 
names suggest poetic observation of animal life ; thus we have 
A^valalita, the gait of the horse, Kokilaka, the cry of the cuckoo, 
Sihhonnata, tall as a lion, (Jardulavikridita, the tiger s play. The 
plant world gives others as Manjari, the cluster, M ala, the garland. 
That a strong school of lyric poetry existed about the Christian 
era and probably much earlier we cannot seriously doubt ; to its 
influence we may with reason ascribe the appearance and bloom 
of the Maharastri lyric about A.D. 200. 

4, Kavya in Inscriptions 

Chance has preserved for us certain evidence in the early in- 
scriptions ® which disposes definitely of the theory of the dormancy 
of Sanskrit during the period of foreign invasions in India. An 
inscription at Gimar* dated about A.D. 150-2 under the Maha- 

^ Mahdbkatya, ii. 1.3; v. 3. 106 ; IS. xiii. 4^6. 

^ Jacobi, z'dMG. xxxTiii. 615 f. 

* Biihler, DU indUchen imehriften und das Alter der indisehen Kunstpoesie (1890). 

♦ El. viii. 36 ff. ; EHI. pp. 139 f. ; lA. xlviii. 145 f. 
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ksatrapa Rudradaman, grandson of the Ksatrapa Castana, known 
to Ptolemy as Tiastanes of Ozene, UjjayinT, is written in prose 
[gadyam kavyam) and shows in a most interesting manner the 
development from the simple epic style to that of the Kavya. 
Grammar is obeyed, but epic licence is found ; patina, for patyd, 
is thus explained, and vJgadutiardm is a Prakritism for vihead-, 
which the epic, though not the grammar, permits ; epic again is 
the pleonasm in Parjanyena ekarnabhutdydm iva prthivydm 
‘ when the storm had turned as it were all earth to 
ocean . But in anyatra samgrdviem, ‘ save in battles we have 
a pure error. From the epic style a distinct departure is made in 
the use of compounds; Dandin, doubtless following earlier 
authority, bids them be used freely in prose, and approves of 
their being long. The inscription prefers compounds to simple 
words, and at the beginning presents us with a compound of nine 
words with twenty-three syllables ; the description of the king 
produces even a finer effort of seventeen words of forty syllables. 
The length of the sentences vies with that of the compounds ; 
one attains twenty-three ‘Granthas, each of thirty-two syllables. 
Of the! figures of sound {gabddlamkdras) alliteration is freely used 
as in abhyastandmno Rudraddmno, sometimes with real effect. 
Of figures of sense (arthdlamkdras) one simile compares in the 
later manner the curtain wall of a reservoir to a mountain spur 
in the Kavya phrase parvatapratisparddhi. The description, if 
never of a very high order, displays some merit, especially in the 
vivid picture of the destruction by flooding of the dam of the 
reservoir. But what is far more important is that the author 
thinks it fit to ascribe to the king the writing of poems in both 
prose and verse ; flattery or not, it was obviously not absurd to 
ascribe to a Ksatrapa, of foreign extraction, skill in Sanskrit 
poetry. Moreover, the poems are qualified by a string of 
epithets as adorned by the qualities of simplicity, clearness, 
sweetness, variety, beauty, and elevation arising from the use of 
conventional poetic terminology (sphtitalaghumadhuracUrakdnia- 
gabdasamayoddrdlamkrta). The term alamkrta points unmis- 
takably to the author’s acquaintance with a science of poetics 
prescribing the ornaments of poetry, and a comparison with the 
merits ascribed by Dandin’ to the Vaidarbha style which he 

* Kavyddar^a, i. 40 ff. See below, chap, xviii, § 3. 

»n» E 
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admires is decidedly instructive. Simplicity and clearness may 
well be equivalent to the arthavyakti and prasada which he 
mentions ; sweetness is his madhurya which includes richness in 
tasteful sound and sense {rasav%t)\ variety is probably akin to 
the strength or force {ojas) prescribed by Dandin, and he recog- 
nizes that in the view of some authorities elevation was induced 
by the use of the stock terms of poets such as kriddsaras, a lake 

for sport. u a 

The evidence of this inscription is confirmed and strengthened 

by that derivable from a record^ of Siri Pulumayi at Nasik, 
written in Prakrit prose. There can be no doubt of the familiarity 
of the writer with Sanskrit ; it is even possible that he wrote his 
text in that language and then, in order to comply with the 
usage of the day, rendered it into Prakrit for purposes oi 
publication. Siri Pubmayi may be identified with Siro-Polemaios 
of Baithana, Pratisthana on the Godavari, of Ptolemy and the 
date of the inscription is not far removed from that of the Girnar 
record. It begins with an enormous sentence of eight and a half 
lines, long compounds fill lines a-6, then a brief rest is given by 
the insertion of short words, and the whole ends with a compound 
of sixteen words and forty-three syllables. This is deliberate art, 
however little we may admire it, and the same technique is found 
in Bana, used perhaps with greater skill. Alliteration is freely 
used ; the queen is mahddevi mahdrdjaindtd mahdrdjapatdinahl. 
What, however, is specially interesting is the appearance ol 
mannerisms of the later Kavya, used in a way which implies 
current familiarity with the themes. Thus the king is of like 
strength with the mountains Himavant, Meru, and Mandara, 
a brief allusion to the view that the king, like the Himalaya, 
possesses abundant treasures, like Meru is the centre of the 
world and overshadows it with his might, and, like Mandara, 
which the gods used as their churning stick when they churned 
the ocean, can produce and preserve LaksmT, the foritma regim. 
The king again is compared with the heroes of the epic in 
a manner which preludes the frequent use of this theme made 
by Subandhu and Bana. Finally, he is described as winning 

1 El. viil. 6off.; S. Uvi, CinquanUnaire de CicoU pratique des HaiUes Ptudes 
(1931), pp. 91 ff., who holds that iU hero Gotamiputa’s. death in victory is 

described. 
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victory in a battle in which in wondrous wise the Wind, Garuda, 
Siddhas, Yaksas, Raksasas, Vidyadharas, Bhutas, Gandharvas, 
Caranas, the sun, the moon, the Naksatras, and the planets take 
part. Thus early we find that confusion of the mortal and 
the supernatural which induces an alleged historian like Bilhana 
to allow Qiva to intervene when needed in the fate of his patron. 

There can be no doubt from these inscriptions of the existence 
of Sanskrit Kavya, and doubtless also of a science of poetics 
among the Brahmins.^ It is, therefore, accident only which has 
preserved Buddhist works like those of A9vaghosa as the earliest 
specimens of the Kavya. Moreover there is a simple explanation 
of the accident ; A9vaghosa was one of the great names of 
Buddhism ; no one arose to surpass his achievement in depicting 
the life of the Buddha, whereas the glory of earlier poets was 
eclipsed by that of Kalidasa. Nor is this mere theory ; we 
know in fact that of the predecessors in drama enumerated by 
Kalidasa himself the works of all save one are lost, apparently 
irretrievably. 


5 . The KdmasiUi'a and the Poet's A'/i/ieu. 

Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra * is of uncertain date, but it is not 
improbably older than Kalidasa, and in any case it represents 
the concentrated essence of earlier tieatises on the Ars Amoris. 
There is no question of the importance of knowledge of this topic 
for the writers of erotic poetry, and there is abundant proof that 
the Kdmasutra was studied as eagerly by would-be poets as were 
grammar, poetics, and lexicography. To Vatsyayana we owe 
a vivid conception of the Indian parallel to the man about town 
(fidgaraka) whose existence was due to the growing elaboration 
of Indian life, and whose interest the poet was anxious to pro- 
pitiate. We see him,® opulent, a denizen of the town which lends 
him his name, or, if compelled by adverse fortune to vegetate in 

* The ase of compounds in ornamental epithets appears to have been much pro- 
moted by their convenience in eulogies of kings, places, &c., in inscriptions, just as in 
Jain texts they are heaped up in slock descriptions. 

* See below, chap, xxiv ; cf. Haraprasad, Magadhan Liieraturt, chap. iv. On the 
arts, Kolas, sixty-four in number at least, of early India, see A. Venkatasubbi.ih and 
E. Miiller, JRAS. 1914, pp. 355-67. 

* The comm, allows him to be of any caste. 
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the country, seeking, like Martial in his retreat from Rome, to 
find congenial society with which to continue the pleasures of his 
town life. His home boasts all the luxury of the age. soft couches, 
a summer house in a park, seats strewn with flowers, and swings 
to amuse the ladies who share and lend zest to his leisure 
moments. Much of his time is devoted to his toilet; he must 
bathe, be anointed, perfumed, and garlanded ; then he can teach 
the cage birds which surround him to speak, or enjoy the brutal 
spectacle of ram or cock fights, both favourite amusements of the 
gilded youth of the period. Or, in the company of ladies of the 
demi-monde, he may visit the parks outside the town, returning 
home crowned with the flowers which they have plucked. There 
are concerts to be attended, ballets and theatrical spectacles to 
be visited ; he has a lute beside him so that he may make music 
when he will, and a book to read at leisure. Boon companions 
and hanger95t>n of various ranks, the Vitas, Pithamardas, and 
Vidusakas oV the 'texts, are essential to his happiness, and 
drinking parties are not unknown, but the ideal forbids mere 
rude licence ; evt^yn his enjoyments the man about town aims 
at elegance, moderation, and a measure of dignity. He con- 
descends to the use of the vernacular, but blends it with Sanskrit, 
thus indicating his fine tulture. Hetairai are essential to him. 
but they also are not without accomplishments ; indeed the 
Kaniasutra demands from them knowledge encyclopaedic, in- 
cluding poetic taste. The most famous of them achieved great 
riches, as we learn from the description of the palace of the 
heroine in the Mrcchakatika and, as in the Athens of Perikles, 
discussions on literature, music, and art, must often have afforded 
the participants a pleasure which could not be expected from 
their own wives, from whom they demanded children and care for 
their homes. 

An atmosphere of this kind is unquestionably favourable, if 
not to the highest poetry, at least to the production of elaborate 
verse, and the care demanded from those w'ho are exposed to 
keen criticism cannot but produce excellent results in the case of 
men naturally gifted, though on the other hand it leads to ex- 
aggerated love of style with inevitable tasteless extravagance. 
If under such a system Maecenases produce few Vergils, they are 
responsible for a plentiful crop of Valerii Flacci, and to the kings 
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of India* we unquestionably owe most of the poets of repute; 
patronage by the king was at once the reward of skill in 
panegyric and the means of obtaining the leisure for serious 
composition and a measure of publicity for the works produced. 
It was the duty of the king to bridge the gulf between wealth 
and poetic talent, of the poet to save his patron from the night of 
oblivion which else must assuredly settle on him when his mortal 
life closed. At the royal courts poets vied in eager rivalry with 
one another ; probably in quite early times there were practised 
such arts as the composition of verses to complete a stanza when 
one verse was given, and the production of extempore poems on 
a given topic. The festival of Sarasvati each month afforded 
opportunities for displays in honour of the patroness of poetry 
and the arts. Fortunately, too, for the poets, kings were willing 
to claim renown for skill in poetry ; we have seen that his 
panegyrist thought well to ascribe fame in this sphere to 
Rudradaman and we shall see that the great Gupta Emperor 
Samudragupta strove for renown as a man of letters.^ Harsa 
not only patronized Bana, but claimed the authorship of dramas 
and poems, though unkind hints were prevalent that others were 
the true begetters of his literary offspring.® Four hundred years 
later Bhoja of Dhara was more fortunate, for we have no real 
knowledge to disprove his claim to polymathy exhibited in 
a large variety of works. In the twelfth century* the court of 
Laksmanasena revived the glory of Harsa’s patronage, for besides 
the famous Jayadeva, other poets such as Umapatidhara, Dhoi, 
and Govardhana wrote with acceptance. The kings of Kashmir 
often distinguished themselves by generosity to their laureates, 
(kavirdja) and to such enlightened activity we owe Somadeva’s 

' Raja9ekb9ra {^Kavyarntmahsa^ p. 55) gives Vasudeva (? ihe Kanva or the KnsaM), 
Sata^hasa, ^Qdraka, and Sahas&aka (,1 Candragupla II; Piscbel, GN. 1901, pp. 4850 
7) as famoQS patrons. 

* Minor royal anlbors include the dramatists Mabendravikramavarroan (c. 675 ) ; 
Ya9ovarmaD, patron of BhavabhOti (r. 735), the Kalacuri Mayuraja (c. 800), and 
Vigrabarijadeva (1153). We have stanzas of a Nepalese king (8th cent.), of Amogha* 
varfa (815-77), of Muhja (975-95)> ftnd Atjunavaonan's comm, on Amaru (1 3th cent.). 
Cf. Jackson, Priytutariiki^ pp. xxxvii ff. 

• Cf. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 1 70 ff. 

^ Smith, EllL pp. 419^, 433 wishes to place this king about fifty years before the 
usual date, but ignores important evidence; see K. C. Majumdar, JPASB. 1921, 
pp. 7 ff. ; C. V. Vaidya. IHQ. i. ia6 ff. ; C. Chakravarti, iii. 186 ff. 
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K athasariisagara. Yet it is worth remembering that we cannot 
prove any royal patron for Kalidasa, greatest of Indian poets, or 
even for Kalhana, the one historian of real merit in Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Nor, of course, was royal generosity confined to Sanskrit 
poetry ; to a king, Hala or Satavahana, is ascribed the anthology 
of Maharastrl verse, and Vakpatiraja wrote his epic, Gauiavaha, 
for Ya^ovarman of Kanauj, thus assuring him an immortality to 
survive his defeat at the hands of Lalitaditya of Kashmir. So, 
too, if we believe tradition, it was perhaps the patronage of 
Kaniska which produced the first great work of the court epic 
preserved to us, the Bnddhacarita of A^vaghosa. 



Ill 


AgVAGHOSA AND EARLY BUDDHIST KAVYA 

I, Agvaghosa s Works. 

T he deplorable darkness which still envelops early India 
renders it impossible to establish with certainty the date 
of A^vaghosa, famous alike as a poet and as a philosopher. 
Tradition unquestionably makes him a proteg6 of the famous 
Kaniska, but the matter is complicated by the fact that if the 
Sutrdlamkdra ' is his, he tells two stories in which Kaniska s reign 
seems to be referred to as in the past ; this may be explained 
either on the theory that Kaniska died before him, which does 
not accord with tradition, or on the view that the stories are 
interpolated in whole or as regards the name, or that there was 
an earlier Kaniska ; again an inscription * held to belong to the 
time of Kaniska mentions an A9vaghosaraja who has been 
temerariously identified with the poet. Assuming the validity of 
the tradition despite these difficulties, the date of A9vaghosa 
would fall to be determined by that of Kaniska, for whom 
c. A.D. loo® still seems a just estimate. Tradition also tells that 
he was originally a Brahmin, that he first adhered to the Sar- 
v^tivada school of Buddhism, but was attracted by the doctrine 
of the saving grace of faith in the Buddha, and became one of the 
forerunners of the Mahayana school. I-tsing, who travelled in 
India in A.D, 671-95, refers to him as one of the great teachers 
of the past, and asserts that a collection of his works was still 
studied in his time. From the colophons of his own works we 
learn that his mother was named SuvarnaksI and that his home 
was Saketa, while he is given the style of Acarya and Bhadanta. 

* Nos. 14 and 31 (Huber’s trans., Paris, 1908). Cf. L 4 vi, JA. 1896,11. 4446’.; 
Kimura, IHQ. i. 417. Kuinaralata {c. 150) is more probable. 

• El. viii. 171; S. Ch. Vidyabhusana (POCP. 1919, I. xxxiiiff.) puts Kaniska, 
patron of A9vaghosa, about A. D. 320. 

‘ Cf. Smith, EHI. pp. 272 ff.; Foncher, V Art Gri<o-Bcttddkique/\\. 506 (T., 

who finds in the ^akc epoch merely the beginning of the fifth century of the Maurya 
epoch, placing Kaniska c. A. D. 81. Cf. D. R. Sahni, JRAS. 1924, pp. 399 fi'. 
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Whether the Mahayanagraddhotp^di a famous text-book of 
eariy Mahayana views, or the Vajrasitci^ an able and bitter 
attack on the Biahmanical caste system, are rightly ascribed to 
A9vaghosa need not be discussed, and his dramas are preserved 
only in fragments, which reveal little of his poetic skill.^ Of the 
songs lor which he was renowned the Gandistotragdtha^ displays 
great metrical skill and attests his comprehension of the power of 
music ; it is an effort to describe in words the religious message 
carried to the hearts of men by the sounds produced by beating 
a long strip of wood with a short club. Of later authorship is 
the Sutrdlamkdra or K alpandvtandiiikd, which unhappily is 
preserved only in a fragmentary condition in Sanskrit, though 
Huber has translated into French the Chinese version of A.D. 405* 
The wide culture of the writer displays itself in his allusion to 
the Bharatan epic ^ and the Rdmdyana^ the Samkhya and 
Vai9eslka philosophies, and Jain tenets, while in the tales he 
exhibits himself as a fervent believer in the doctrine of the saving 
power of worship of the Buddha. The collection is made up ol 
tales, in the main already current in literature still preserved, 
inculcating the Buddhist faith; many are attractive, even 
pathetic, but the doctrine of devotion carries the author to 
strange results, as in the tale of the sinner who never in his life 
did one good deed, but because in deadly terror of his life from 
attack by a tiger he uttered the salutation, ‘Homage to the 
Buddha ’, is granted entrance to the order and straightway pro- 
ceeds to sainthood. From the literary point of view the essential 
fact is that the tales are written in prose and verse, clearly of the 
classical type. We need not doubt that this combination was 
taken over by the author direct from the contemporary Jatakas 
current in Pali, even if no strict proof of this view is possible. 

The Sutrdlamkdra mentions a Buddhacartia, perhaps A9va- 
ghosa’s work, and there is reason to suppose that that epic was later 
than the Sanndarananda} At the close of that work A9vaghosa 
frankly declares the purpose which led to his adopting the Kavya 

* Cf. Keith, Btuidk. Phil., pp. 35a ff. ; Satiskrit Drama, pp. 80 ff. 

* Ed. BB. 15, 1913. 

’ We find two verses from the Harivah^a in the Vajratiui. 

* Ed. Haraprasad ^astri, BI. 1910. Cf. Baston, JA. 1913, i. 79ff. ; Hnltzsch, 
ZDMG. Uxii-lxxiv ; Gawrohski, Studies about the Samk. Buddh. Lit., pp. 56 fL 
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form ; he recognizes that men rejoice in the delight of the world 
and seek not salvation, and therefore he sets out the truth which 
leads to enlightenment in attractive garb, in the hope that men 
attracted by it may realize the aim and extract from his work the 
gold alone. As he makes no allusion to an earlier poem, we 
may conclude that the Saundarananda was his first attempt. 
The topic of the poem is the legend of the conversion of the reluct- 
ant Nanda, his half-brother, by the Buddha, a story recounted in 
the Makavagga and the Nidanakatha, but A9vaghosa deals with 
it in the approved manner of the later Kavya. He begins with 
an account of the foundation of Kapilavastu, which gives him 
occasion to display his knowledge of heroic tales and mythology 
(Canto i). There follows the description of the king, ^uddho- 
dana, and briefly an account of the birth of Sarvarthasiddha and 
his half-brother Nanda. The Buddha is described in full in the 
next Canto (iii) ; then we hear of Sundarfs beauty and the 
perfection of her union with Nanda as of the night with the 
moon. Reluctantly Nanda leaves her (iv), and the Buddha 
hastens to secure his ordination as a monk, much against his 
inclination (v). Bitter is Sundaii’s grief (vi), and Nanda himself 
seeks by a long list of legendary parallels to defend his desire to 
cling to his beloved ; kings of yore have laid aside the hermit's 
garb and returned to the world of joy and life (vii). In vain are 
the demerits of women, the flattery on their lips, the treachpry in 
their hearts, pointed out (viii) ; in vain is he warned of the evils 
of pride illustrated by the fate of heroes of the past (ix). The 
Buddha determines on a bolder plan ; he carries him to heaven 
and shows him on the way in the Himalaya a one-eyed ape of 
hideous form, asking him if Sundarl is fairer than it. Nanda 
energetically asserts his wife’s loveliness, but on the sight of the 
heavenly Apsarases must admit that their beauty raises them as 
far above Sundari as she is above the ape; with fickle faith he 
resolves to win an Apsaras as bride, but is warned that he must 
win heaven by good works, if he is to obtain this end (x). Re- 
turned to earth he strives for this end, but Auanda warns him, 
adducing a wealth of examples, that the joys of heaven are 
fleeting and that, when man’s merit is exhausted, he must 
return to earth again (xi). Nanda is thus induced to lay aside 
all thought of heavenly joys and to seek and obtain instruc- 
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tion from the Buddha ; he becomes not merely a saint, but on 
the Buddha’s bidding determines on the nobler course of seek- 
ing salvation not for himself alone, but of preaching it to others 
(xii-xviii). 

The Buddhacarita'^ deals with the greater theme of the life of 
the Buddha, and it is a misfortune that as we have it the poem 
contains but seventeen Cantos and of these only the first thirteen 
— with certain exceptions — are genuine, the remainder being an 
addition made a century ago by Amrtananda who records that 
he did so because he could not find a manuscript of the rest of 
the text. The poem now ends with the conversions made at 
Benares, but the Chinese version, made between A.D. 414 and 421, 
and the Tibetan, have twenty-eight Cantos, and I-tsing still knew 
of this number. The exact source which influenced A9vaghosa 
in his choice of incident is unknown, for it is not proved that the 
Lalitavistara existed in his time in anything like its present 
form. In any case the contrast between the two works is 
remarkable ; the Lalitavistara is written in the main in Sanskrit 
prose of the plain type, intermingled with ballads in mixed 
Sanskrit of the so-called Gatha style ; at best it is confused, at 
worst incoherent. A9vaghosa's poem is essentially the work of 
an artist: in choice of incident and arrangement he seeks to 
produce the maximum effect, and, though he does not vary in 
essentials the tradition, he renders vivid and affecting the scenes 
which he describes. The prince’s fatal journeying forth from the 
palace which brings him into contact with the hateful spectacle 
of age, is preceded by the account of the fair women who crowd 
to watch his exit ; the poet again shows his skill in depicting 
the loving ruses by which the ladies of the harem seek to divert 
his mind from the desire to renounce the vanities of the world, 
and in describing the famous scene when the prince gazing on 
them in their sleep resolves to abandon the palace. Nor is he 
skilled in the Kama9astra alone ; he adduces the arguments by 
which the family priests, fortified by the precepts of political 
science, seeks to deter the prince from his resolution to abandon 

' Ed. E. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893 ; trans. SHE. 46 ; Formichi, Bari, 191a. See 
also HuUasch, ZDMG. Ixxii. 145 ff.; Cappeller, ZII. ii. iff.; Speyer, JRAS. 1914J 
pp. 105 ff.; GawroAski, Roeznik Orytntalistyczny, i. iff.; i-v ed. and trans. K. M. 
Joglekar, Bombay, 1913. On Buddhist Sanskrit Litetatuie cf. G. K. Nariman, 
Satisknl Buddhism (1923). 
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secular life with its duties, and true to the rule which requires 
a description of a battle he provides a spirited picture of the 
contest of Buddha against the demon Mara and his monstrous 
hosts. 

There is not the slightest doubt of one of the sources of 
A9vaghosa. Though Cowell was unable to find decisive proof 
of his knowledge of the Rdmdyana as opposed merely to the 
legend of Rama, the fact is put beyond doubt, apart from a men- 
tion of the poem in the Sutrdlawkdra, by careful study of the 
references in the Buddhacarita itself ^ ; when the people of the 
town see that Siddhartha has not returned they weep as afore- 
time when the chariot of Da9aratha‘s son returned without him ; 
Quddhodana compares himself to Da9aratha, bereft of Rama, 
whose death he envies, and in these and many other passages 
there is clear knowledge by A9vaghosa of the wording of our 
present text. It was natural that the parallel should deeply 
affect A9vaghosa, and the broad structure of the episode of the 
return of Sumantra to Ayodhya without Rama and of Chan- 
daka to Kapilavastu without Siddhartha is unmistakable ; the 
charioteer leaves his master, and returns to the city now sadly 
changed ; the eager citizens rush out to greet him, learn his 
news, and are filled with lamentation ; the women throng the 
windows and then withdraw in deep depression to their inner 
chambers; the charioteer enters the presence of the king. 
Similarly again, Ya9odhara’s lament for the sufferings of the 
prince in his new life of hardship is modelled on Sita’s sorrow for 
her husband’s sufferings in the forest. Nor does it seem reason- 
able to deny that the description of the aspect of the women of 
the harem in sleep is based on the portraiture of Ravana’s 
harem.* 


2. AQvaghcsa s Style and Language, 

Dandin ® draws a vital distinction between two styles as preva- 
lent in his day, the Gauda and the Vaidarbha, eastern and 
southern, and from his account and other evidence we gather that 

^ Gawronski, Studies about the Sansk. Buddk. Lit., pp. 37 fT. 

* V. 9-11, which Wiotemitz (GIL. i. 417) asserta to ^ based on Ajvagho^ But 
see Walter, Indica, iii. 13. 

’ Kavyadar^a^ i. 40 ff. 
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among the characteristics of the former was the love of long 
compounds not merely in prose, where they were accepted even 
by the Vaidarbha, but in verse also ; love of alliteration and of 
harsh sound effects ; the use of recondite etymologizing phrase- 
ology, and a desire for strength resulting often in bombast and 
affectation. It has been suggested by Jacobi ^ that the contrast 
of styles has a historical basis ; Sanskrit poetry was practised, it 
is argued, eagerly in the east and Sanskrit poetry there had 
developed the evil effects of old age, before the art became 
current in the west and south. The simpler style of the south 
was also on this view influenced by the freshness of the lyric of 
Maharastra born of close contact with the people. It is already 
a serious objection to such a conclusion that in the Natyagastra 
we find the qualities which Dandin ascribes as characteristic of 
the Vaidarbha ascribed to the Kavya style in general ; this is 
a strong suggestion that at the time of the Natyagdstra there 
had not developed those characteristics of the Gauda style, and 
that they emerged gradually with the development of poetry at 
the courts of princes of Bengal. This view gains support from 
the fact that, though Dandin praises the Vaidarbha style, and 
evidently disapproves of the Gauda, in practice poets of later 
date often affect the Gauda manner. A9vaghosa, however, 
affords a more convincing proof still of the early character of the 
Vaidarbha ; his style unmistakably is of the Vaidarbha type ; as 
Bana later says of the western poets, it aims at sense rather than 
mere ornament ; it is his aim to narrate, to describe, to preach 
his curious but not unattractive philosophy of renunciation of 
selfish desire and universal active benevolence and effort for the 
good, and by the clarity, vividness, and elegance of his diction to 
attract the minds of those to whom blunt truths and pedestrian 
statements would not appeal. This project left no room for mere 
elegance or for deliberate straining after effect,and thus it results 
that A^va'ghosa’s works attain a Jiigh measure of attractiveness, 
especially when we make the necessary allowance for the decidedly 
bad condition of the text tradition of both epics. Simple, of course, 
in the sense in which it can be applied to English poetry, is an 
inappropriate epithet as regards any Sanskrit Kavya, but rela- 
tively to the later standard, even m some measure to Kalidasa, 

* Ausgevf 'dhlte Ertdklungm in MAhdrdshirtt pp. xvi f. 
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A9vaghosa’s style is simple. Nor may we deny it the epithets 
of sensuous and passionate; the picture of the pleasures of love 
drawn by A^vaghosa is already marked by that wealth of 
intimate detail which appeals to all Indian poets, but proves 
a grave stumbling block to critics who find matter for offence 
even in the charming picture of the deceiving Zeus in the Iliad 
and reprobate in the author of the Odyssey the episode of the 
amour of Ares and Aphrodite. But still more sincere is the 
burning enthusiasm of the poet for his own ideal, not the Arhat, 
contented to seek his own freedom from rebirth in this world of 
misery, but the Bodhisattva, the Buddha to be, who delays, how- 
ever, his entering into Nirvana until he has accomplished his view 
of freeing all other creatures from the delusion which makes 
them cling throughout the ages to mortal life and its woes. 
This is a new note in Sanskrit poetry ; Valmiki has majesty and 
a calm seriousness, but he is free from passion like his hero, who 
though he experiences vicissitudes yet stands apart from them, 
and of whose ultimate success we never doubt. Nanda’s rejection 
of Sundari may seem to us heartless enough ; his transference of 
his fickle affection to the Apsarases has its comic side, but in the 
end he seeks the welfare of others, even as does the Buddha ; 
Rama on the contrary in his rejection of Sita after the long 
agony of separation from him has no warmer motive than obedi- 
ence to the doctrine that Caesar’s wife must be above suspicion. 
As Quddhodana reminds us of Da9aratha, so Sundari has 
traces of Sita, but with a vehemence of passion unknown to that 
queen, and without her dignity and steadfast courage. Nor is it 
in theme and character-drawing alone that Valmiki is laid under 
contribution ; the metaphors and similes of the Rdmdyana^ 
appear in more refined form ; the king, hearing of his son*s final 
resolve, falls, smitten by sorrow as Indra's banner is lowered 
when the festival is over {(^aclpaier vrtta ivotsave dhvajah) \ the 
maidens stand drinking in the prince’s beauty with eyes that 
stay wide open in joy {ni^calaik priiivikacaih pibantya iva loca^ 
naih) ; they display their bosoms that are like bowls of gold 
{suvarnakalagaprakhydn dargayaniyah payodhardn). The epic 
speaks of the ocean laughing with the foam of its waves, the 
poet embodies the idea in the picture of a sleeping beauty of the 

* Cf. Walter, Indica, iii. 1 1 ff. 
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harem, with a daintiness of elaboration which is far removed 
from the epic : 

vibabhan karalagnavenur anya : stanavisrastasitanQuka ^ayand 
rjusatpadapankiijustapadma : jalaphenaprahasattata nadiva, 

‘ And one lay resplendent, holding a flute in her hand, while her 
white garment slipt from her bosom, like unto a river whose 
banks laugh with the foam ^ of her waves, and in whose lotuses 
long rows of bees delight.’ A^vaghosa unquestionably is at his 
best in simple and elegant description by which a clear picture is 
presented to the eyes : 

tathapi paplyasi nirjite gate : di^ah praseduk prababhau 
nigakarah 

divo nipeiur b/tuvi puspavrstayo : rardja yoseva vikalmasa 
ttigd. 

‘ So when the evil one had retired worsted, the sky became calm, 
the moon shone forth, flowers fell in rain from heaven on the 
earth ; night shone clear like a maiden free from stain.’ When 
the charioteer returns : 

pnnah kumaro vinivytta ity atho : gavdksamdldh pratipedire 
'itgandh 

viviktaprstham ca nigamya vdjinain : punar gavdksdni pid- 
hdya cukyuguh. 

‘ “ ’Tis the prince returned ”, said the women and rushed to their 
windows, but, seeing the steed's back bereft of its master, closed 
them again and wailed aloud.* Ya9odhara, who is more akin to 
Sita than Sundari, laments her husband's new lot : 

gucau gayitvd gayane kiranmaye : prabodhyamdno nigi iur~ 
yauisvanaih 

katham bata svapsyati so 'dya me vrati: pataikadegdntarite 
mahltale. 

‘ How can he sleep to-night, my faithful one, on one poor mat 
covering the bare earth, he who hath slept aforetime on a couch 
of gold undefiled, and whom music hath aroused from his 
slumbers ? ’ A9vaghosa is also a master of simple pathos : 

mahatyd trsnayd duhkhair garbhendsmi yayd dhrtah 
tasyd nisphalayatndydh kvdhain mdtuh kva sd mama. 

* Cf. Me^hadula, 50. 
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‘ With deep longing and many a pain did she bear me in her 
womb ; all her effort hath come to nought ; why was she mother, 
why was I her son ? ’ As often the idea has a prototype in the 
Raniayana} but A9vaghosa has heightened by his delicate touch 
the effect of the whole. 

Sanskrit poetry, which does not aim at rhyme, nevertheless is 
fond of the repetition of the same syllables in close relation, 
especially if the meaning thus conveyed is altered, and instances 
of Yamakas, as they are styled, are not rare in A9vaghosa as in 
pranastavaisam iva vatsaldm gam, ‘ like a loving cow which hath 
lost its calf’, a clear refinement on the vivaisavatsald krta of the 
epic ; a more elaborate effect is produced in Canto i where 
stanzas 14-16 approximate to rhyme as in uddrasamkhyaih 
sacivair asamkhyaih, ‘ with countless ministers of noble counsels ’ 
and samagradevinivahagradeviy ‘ queen supreme of all the host 
of queens’, but such effects are rarely^ sought. Occasionally 
a phrase is overworked as in tapahpragdntam sa vanain vivega, 

‘ he entered the penance grove where penance had ceased and 
now and then the poet errs in his display of his culture,® as when 
he derives a simile from the use of the verbal form asti as 
a particle, though his successors equally delight to prove by 
recondite allusions that they are masters of the works of Panini. 
His own skill is shown especially in Canto ii of the Saunda- 
rananda where he exhibits his knowledge ofaonst forms, and he 
evidently felt pleasure in the skill which uses miyate as the passive 
of the three verbs md, mi, and mi, ajijipat as the aorist of jap 
and jiy and adidipat as that of dd and do. On the other hand we 
find forms which, if excusable, are so only on the ground of the 
epic, as in the gerunds grhya and vivardhayitvd ; beside the 
common nigafnya, hearing, we find nigamya, observing, and, 
while the derivative form daigika is regularly used sttdegika stands 
beside it. The periphrastic future as aham pravestd replaces 
pravestdsmiy and in the use of particles A9vaghosa permits him- 
self irregularities which are not rare in Buddhist Sanskrit ; thus 

* ii. 53 * 30 . 

3 harituragatttrangavatturang<ih, Biiddhacarita, v. 87, is not a success. 

’ The poet shows in a simile his knowledge of the new art of Gandhara. His use 
of the technical terms bhdva and h^a (iv. 12) proves his knowledge of Alamkara, 
and he fully employs Yatbasamkhya, v. 43 ; ix. 16. For artistic parallels see 
Foucher, VArt Crito-Iiotuldhiqut du Gandhara, i. 331, 3.39 ff. 
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kim bata and prag eva denote ‘ how much more ’ ; saced is used 
for ced\ and, as in the epic, some pleonasm of particles is 
allowed ; we find, unless we amend, api repeated, hi and tu com- 
bined in one sentence and even na jaharsa iia capi ednutepe. 
Some Buddhist terms occur, such ^sprntivedha, ihjita,pragrabdhi^ 
and praverita, while mnitrn^ for the wonted maitrl, is based on 
Pali viettd ; moreover it is impossible to defend some of A^va- 
ghosa’s genders. But these are minor blemishes in a Sanskrit 
which is normally grammatically correct. 

Nor is there any real doubt as to A^vaghosa’s metrical skill, 
though the manuscripts do undoubtedly present a text in which 
metrical deficiencies arc not rarely present. In addition to the 
more easy metres he adopts the Udgata for Canto iii of the 
Saundaranaftda, an example followed in Canto xii of the Kira- 
tdrjunlya and Canto xv of the (^igtipdlavadha, while the Suva- 
dana and the Vardhamana species of the Upasthitapracupita ' 
arc also found. 


3 . The Avaddnas, 

Connected with A9vaghosa, sometimes identified with him by 
tradition, is a mysterious Matrceta,^ of whose numerous works 
fragments alone, from his (^atapanedgatikasioira^ exist in 
Sanskrit. These show a fairly elegant style of religious lyric 
devotion. The taste of the time, however, seems to have pre- 
ferred the telling of tales dealing with the endless theme of the 
fruits of man's deeds. Moreover the view of the Buddhists who 
loved these Avadanas* — tales of great acts or perhaps of the 
causes of man’s future® — was not a narrowly moral one. They 
were not content to exemplify the somewhat cold doctrine of the 
due reward of a man's actions regarded merely from the moral 
point of view. They were frankly Buddha worshippers and 

* Sound, ii. 65; cf. Jacobi, "ZOMO. xxxviii. 603; SIFI. VIII. ii. 1x3. 

* Cf. Thomas, ERE. viii. 495. 

* Livi, JA. 1910, ii. 433-56 ; Ponssin, JRAS. 1911, pp. 759-77. For bis Vartia- 
nnrhavarnana see Thomas, lA. xxxiv. 145 fT. 

< PrxylnskI (Zrt Ugmde de Pempereur Afoka (1933), pp. viiif., 3T4) holds that 
there were two Vinayas of the Sarvastivadins, one of Mathora with Avadanas or 
Jatakas, one of Kashmir without them ; the Divydvadana may all be derived from the 
first of these Vinayas ; L<vi, Toung Poo, viii. 105-32 ; JA. 1914, ii. 494. 

® Zimmer, ZII. iii. 203 ff. 
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believed wholeheartedly in the efficacy of any act of devotion to 
the Buddha or his followers as having the power to influence 
indefinitely for good the life of man; equally they held that an 
insult to the Buddha was certain to bear appalling fruit. Of the 
Avadana texts preserved the oldest maybe the Avadanagataka} 
which is stated to have been rendered into Chinese in the first 
half of the third century A.D., and which, as containing the term 
dindra, can hardly belong to any period earlier than A.D. 100. 
Artistically the work has scanty merit ; its arrangement in ten 
decades each according to subject-matter is schematic ; the tales 
open with set formulae, contain set formulae of description, as of 
the laughter of the Buddha, and of moral exhortation ; exaggera- 
tion and long-windedness mark the whole, and beauty of form is 
sacrificed to the desire to be edifying. From this point of view, 
indeed, the tales often reveal thoughts of some beauty ; Maitra- 
kanyaka, condemned for wrongs done to his mother to endure in 
hell the punishment of bearing on his head a, wheel of red-hot 
iron for 66,000 years until another who has committed a like sin 
comes to relieve him of his burden, resolves that rather will he 
for ever and ever endure the pain, and is rewarded forthwith by 
the disappearance of the instrument of torment. (Jrimati, wife of 
Bimbisara, pays homage to the relics of the Buddha which the 
king had enclosed in a Stupa for worship by the ladies of his 
harem ; the parricide Ajata9atru forbids such homage on pain of 
death, but (Jrimatl disobeys, and, slain by the king’s order, is 
born again in the world of the gods. 

Far more interesting as literature is the Divydvaddna^ a col- 
lection of legends which draws, like the Avaddnagataka^ largely 
on the Vinayapitaka of the Sarvastivadin school of Buddhism. 
Its date is uncertain ; its origin is complex ; one section is 
definitely described as a Mahayana Sutra, while the body of the 
work is still of the Hinayana school. The term dindra occurs, 
and one famous tale, the ^ardulakarnavadana, was rendered into 
Chinese in A.D. 265, It tells how the Buddha by his skill in 
persuasion converted to the faith the maiden Prakrti, who had con- 
ceived a deep love for the beloved disciple Ananda and would have 
won him from his vows, had he not at the moment of his greatest 

* Ed, J. S. Speyer, BB. 3, 1903-9; trans. L. Peer, AMG. 18, 1891. 

* Ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886. 
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danger sought refuge in his master’s strength. The gem of the 
collection is doubtless the pathetic legend of Kunala, son of 
A^oka,^ whose false stepmother succeeds in poisoning his father’s 
mind against him and in having him blinded without his per- 
mitting himself either hate or reproach. We find, however, also 
a still more gruesome and to us repellent theme in the tale of 
Rupavati, who severs her own breasts in order to feed a hungry 
mother when on the point of eating her own child ; Rupavati is 
extolled as a pattern of the Bodhisattva who seeks to save the 
whole world, and is accorded the somewhat quaint honour of 
being reborn as a prince, Rupavata. 

The style of the book is very uneven, as a result of the 
diversity of its sources. Besides ordinary simple Sanskrit prose, 
intermingled here and there with Gathas, we find here and there 
passages in elaborate metres and prose with the long compounds 
approved by writers on poetics. Thus Avadana xxxviii is a version 
in elaborate style of the story of Maitrakanyaka in the form found 
in the Avadauagataka. More interesting to us is the preservation, 
as part of the cycle of legends of A5oka(xxvi-xxix),of the dramatic 
episode of the conversion of the demon Mara by the virtuous 
Upagupta. The idea, ingenious in itself, is carried out with spirit 
and imagination ; Mara is converted and Upagupta, who desires to 
see with his eyes the Buddha long since dead, asks him to appear 
before him in the Buddha’s form. Mara obeys, and the devotee 
falls down in worship before the wondrous apparition of the master 
he loved. We can recognize here, without question, borrowing 
from A^vaghosa in manner, as in substance from the Sutrdlam- 
kdra ; style and metre are of the classical type which his poems 
display. Moreover, we can trace ^ in this section of the work 
clear instances of knowledge of the Bnddhacarita and even of the 
less popular Saundarananda ; thus Gupta’s son is described as 
beautiful beyond men but yet inferior to the gods {atikrdnto 
mdnusavarnam asamprdpiag ca divyavarnavi)^ and this some- 
what clumsy expression can hardly be derived from any source 
other than A9vaghosas elegant atitya mariydn annpetya devdn. 

* The original Afokavadana, according to Przyluski, La UgentU d< Pemfereur 

Afoka (1933), was composed by a monk of Mathura about two centuries before 
Kaniska (between 150-100 b.c.V 

* GawroAski, SUtdies about the Samk. Buddh. Lit., pp. 49 ff. 
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Similarly, both xxii and xxxviii contain reminiscences of the 
Buddkacarita both in the polish of their style and in actual 
verbal similarities ; in the latter we have; 

trsnanilaih ^okagik/iapracandaig : citiani dagdhditi bahtt- 
prakdram 

dgdvatdm sapranaydbhirdmair : ddndmbusekaih gamaydm- 
babhtiva. 

‘The flames of desire, kindled by sorrow, in the minds of those 
full of longing were extinguished by the torrents of his gene- 
rosity, made beautiful by his courtesy.’ 

In the less polished parts of the collection we find many 
cunous specimens of the influence of Pali or Prakrit on the 
writers. Thus we have forms like sarpi for sarpis, parvah for 
parva.yam {ox y at, tdvanta for tdvani, pii/ii for vithi. The use 
of particles often deviates from Sanskrit practice: thus apt , .. 
api^ serves as equivalent to et . . . et apy eva means perhaps. 
prag eya often, ydvat qiiippe ; the favourite Buddhist form of 
denoting place, yena . . . tena, is common ; and yatah, yadb/tu- 
yyd, tatpraihamatah, and yat khalu are common as conjunc- 
tions. As prepositions we find sarvdnte, after, sakdmavi, to 
ple^e, sthdpayitvd, except. Rare words and meanings abound, 
as dpattiy sin, kola, raft, gulma, custom-house, uddhava, cheer- 
fulness, paribhds, abuse, nigritya, going to, pragharati, ooze 
forth (praksar-)} vyatisdrayaii kat/idm, converse, anyatara, 
anyaiama, any one, bhftyasyd mdtrayd, still more. 

4 , Arya (^ura and later Poetry 

The influence of A^vaghosa is unquestionably to be traced in 
the elegant and interesting collection of lectures or sermons in the 
form of edifying anecdotes of the Buddha’s action in former 
births produced by Arya ^Qra under the style of Jdtakamdld} 
The mere fact that the tales appear in Sanskrit of the Kavya 

» The Vedic ghr may be the origin of this formation, if it is not itself a Prakrit- 
ism; cf. Geiger, Pali, p. 67. 

* Ed. 11 . Kem, HOS. i, 1891; trans. J, S. Speyer, London, 1895. Cf. Liiders, 
GN. 190a, pp. 758 ff. ; F. W. Thomas, Al^m Kem, pp. 405 ff. ; on the Chinese ver- 
sion, Ivanovski, RHR. xlvii. 398 ff. ; cf. E. Wohlgemuth, Vber die ehinesische Version 
van Afvaghosa's Buddkacarita (Leipzig, 1916). 
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type is sufficient proof of the spread of the use of that language 
for purposes of literature and discussion in the courtly circles in 
which, we may safely assume, Arya Qura moved and lived. The 
material of the talcs was doubtless ready to hand ; nearly all of 
them are extant in the Pali Jataka book,^ and twelve of them 
are also found in the Pali Cariynpitaka. Moreover, as in that 
book, the tales are told with the definite purpose of illustrating 
the various perfections {pdramitds) ascribed by Buddhist theory 
to the Buddha to be. Their chief defect to modem taste is the 
extravagance which refuses to recognize the Aristotelian mean. 
The very first tale, which is not in the Jataka book, tells of the 
extraordinary benevolence of the Bodhisattva who insists on 
sacrificing his life in order to feed a hungry tigress, whom he 
finds on the point of devouring the young whom she can no 
longer feed, and the other narratives are no less inhuman in the 
disproportion between the worth of the object sacrificed and that 
for whose sake the sacrifice is made. But these defects were 
deemed rather merits by contemporary and later taste. I-tsing 
mentions the J dtakamdld as one of the popular works among 
Buddhists of his day, and the frescoes of Ajanta include both 
pictures and verses, proving the existence then of the text. The 
date of this evidence, unfortunately, is not certain, but the style 
of writing suggests the sixth century, and with this accords the 
fact that a Chinese rendering of another work of Arya ^ura was 
made in A. D. 434. The author may then have written in the 
third, or more probably the fourth, century. 

Arya Qura’s style is classical, showing command of the 
resources of his art, but restrained and saved from exaggeration 
by good taste. His prose and verse alike are careful and polished, 
and, though he is not averse to the use of fairly long compounds, 
especially in prose, he employs them naturally and is seldom 
obscure. His good taste is conspicuous in the lines put in the 
mouth of the son whose father in his insensate generosity has 
given away his wife and children ; the child speaks in simple but 
pathetic words : 

natvedam me tathd duhkham yad ayain hanti mdm dvijah 

ndpagyam ambdm yat tv adya tad viddrayativa mdm 


* GN. 1918, pp. 464 ff. 
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rodisyaii dram nunam anibd ^rlnye tapovane 
putragokena krpand haiagdveva cdtaki. 
asmadarthe samdhrtya vandn mfilaphalam bahu 
bhavisyati katham nv ambd drstvd gunyam iapovanam f 
tme ndv agvakds tdta kastikd rathakdg ca ye 
ato rdhaih deyam ainbdyat gokam tena vinesyati. 

Tis not so much that the Brahmin beats me that causes me 
sorrow, but that I have not seen my mother to-day pierces my 
heart. Long will my mother weep in the penance grove, now 
lonely, sorrowing for the woes of her children, like a cuckoo 
whose young are slain. She has gathered for our sake many 
a fruit and root from the forest ; how then will she feel when she 
sees the penance grove left lonely? Here, daddy, are our toy 
horses, our elephants, our cars ; give a half to mother ; thus will 
she assuage her grief.' But he is equally happy in more elaborate 
themes, as in the description of the rule of the just king ; 

samaprabhdvd svajane janeca : d/iarmdnuga tasya hi danda- 
niiih 

adharmyam dvriya janasya mdrgam: sopdnamdlcva divo 
babhuva. 

‘ Impartial to kin and stranger alike, his rule followed in the 
steps of righteousness ; blocking the path of unrighteousness to 
men, it was as a ladder to raise them to the sky.* No doubt in 
his language there are traces here and there of Palicisms/ but 
these do not seriously detract from Arya (Jura’s claim to correct- 
ness of language, and his metrical skill is considerable. 

The form of his tales as composed of prose with verses inter- 
mingled, now singly, now in larger numbers, is of historical 
interest. It is not, of course, an invention of Arya ?ura, who 
followed Kumaralata and doubtless many others in the employ- 
ment of this style. But its origin is disputed. Oldenberg* 
developed with his usual skill the thesis that the original form of 
literature in India, as perhaps elsewhere, was prose, with verses 
interposed at those points where the primitive mind naturally 
tends to give utterance to its feelings in verse form, as when 

* He is praised in the Saduktikarnamrta^ ZDMG. xxxvL 365. For his Palicisms 
see Franke, IF. v. Anz. 31. 

* GGA. 1909, pp. 66ff.; GN. 1911, pp. 459 ff. ; 1919, pp. 79 ff. Cf. Wintemitz, 
WZKM. xxiii. loa ff. 
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a god is invoked, a curse is pronounced, a benediction uttered, 
a prayer put up, in short at any point where emotion is let free 
and the pedestrian prose is inadequate as an expression of the 
feeling. He has found proofs of the existence of literature of 
this kind in the Rgveda^ the Brahnianas, the epic, and in Pali 
texts, including the Jatakas. In principle the verses alone were 
preserved in fixed form, and they only received skill and care, 
the prose being supplied by those who told the tales. The pro- 
cess of development which followed was, on the one hand, the 
elimination of the prose by substituting verse, and it has been 
suggested that a remnant of the old condition is to be found in 
the Mahabharata^ where the speakers in case of dialogue arc 
given in prose, while in the more finished Rdmdyana such 
devices arc unknown, the poet, like the authors of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, working into verse the name of the spokesman. On the 
other hand, the step was taken of applying to the prose the 
artistic polish which marked the verse, and Oldenberg * claims 
that, apart from an exceptional case like the Kundla Jdtaka of 
the Pali Jataka book, where the verses are accompanied by an 
ornate prose, the J dtakamdld and the Paiicatantra or Tantrd- 
khydyika are among the earliest examples of this form. 

It seems clear for reasons elsewhere adduced^ that the theory 
is not substantiated by Vedic evidence, and that it must stand or 
fall according as other considerations may appear to render it 
credible. The evidence of comparative literature is still quite 
inadequate to support it, and from the Indian point of view 
matters can much more simply be explained. The earliest form 
of prose with verse intermingled which we find in Indian litera- 
ture appears to be that in which gnomic verse is cited to illustrate 

* AUind. Prosa, pp. 83 ff. What is true is that elaboration of prose style is later 
than anil based on development of verse; cf. Jacobi, Cemposilum und Nebematz, 
P- who cites the symmetrical Varnakas of the Jain canon and their long com- 
poojids (cf. IS. xvii. 389 ff.). 

* l«.eith, JKAS. 1911, pp. 979 ^* ! PP* 429 ff. ; HOS. xxv. 43 ff. There are 

cases of intermixture of prose and verse in other languages, e. g. Latin (Varro’s 
Saturaa Menippeoe, Petronius, Martianus Capella (r. A. D. 400), Boethius (480-534), 
and two novels, Jnlius Valerias (r. 300) and Historia ApoUonii Tenffel- 

Schwabe, Z»V., $§ 38, 165, 305, 599,453,478, and 489); Norse; Mediaeval 
Irish (\\ indisch, Irtsehe Textt, iii. 447 ff.) ; Chinese; Old Picard, Aucasiin ct NicO' 
Utt ; Boccaccio’s VAmeto \ Sa'di’s Gulistdn \ Basutos and Eskimos (MacCulloch, 
ChiUih^J 9 j Fiction, pp. 480 ff.) ; Gray, Vdsavadaltd, p. 32. 
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what is stated in the prose ; this is akin to the practice of the 
Brahmanas to adduce occasionally Yajhagathas, verses on sacri- 
ficial points, in their discussions, and to the habit of the Dharma- 
sutras to enforce the rules which they lay down with verse cita- 
tions. Here and there in the Upanisads we find similar cases, 
verses being cited in illustration and explanation of a doctrine 
stated in prose ; in these cases it is made quite clear that the 
verses are quotations, from which, no doubt, it was an easy step 
to the writer composing verses cf his own to enliven his theme 
or summarize his moral. The Karikas found in the Mahabhasya 
prove that grammarians recognized the convenience of thus 
putting on record in easily remembered and accurate form their 
observations on disputed points. In the case of narrative the 
evidence seems clearly to indicate that originally in India prose 
and verse were used independently ; if so, it is easy to understand 
how they could come to be combined, especially as in the other 
instances adduced above there already existed examples of the 
combination of verse and prose in one literary form. The few 
cases in the epic of prose and verse combined seem to be dis- 
tinctly instances of contamination, not remnants of an older form 
of composition. How far models in Pali were available for the 
author of the J dtakamald or Kumaralata we cannot, of course, 
prove, for the Jataka book in Pali as we have it presents grave 
problems which are yet unsolved. But the Kundla Jataka 
at any rate suggests that it would be unwise to claim that 
the transition first took place in Sanskrit versions of Jataka 
tales. 

Other Buddhist writers contributed much less to literature 
than to philosophy. The mysterious Nagarjuna, perhaps of the 
latter part of the second century A. D., in his Madhya 7 nakakdrikds 
shows a perverse ability to develop paradoxes, while Arya Deva 
(t:. A.D. 250) in his Catuhgatikd'^ shows considerable power of 
irony in his onslaught on the Brahmanical practice of bathing in 
the Ganges to remove sin and acquire merit. The fisyalekka- 
dharmakdvya ® of Candragomin, in which instruction is given in the 
form of a letter to a pupil dealing with the essential facts of the 

* Ed. CalcuUa, 1914. On his Haslavalaprakaranavrtli, cf. Thomas and Ui, 
JRAS. 1918, pp. 267 flf. Cf. P. L. Vaidya, ktudis sur Aryadeva (Paris, 1933). 

* Ed. I. P. Minayeff, Zapiski, iv. 
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Buddhist faith, has a predecessor in the Suhrllekha ^ of Nagar- 
juna, in which he summarizes Buddhist doctrine for a king, 
unhappily unidentified. The Subhasitdvali actually 

found in the letter, though omitted in the Tibetan version : 

visasya visaydndm ca dnram atyaniam antaram 

upabhuktam visam hanii visayah stnarandd api. 

‘ Vast indeed the difference between poison and objects of sense ; 
poison slays only when tasted, but the things of sense by mere 
thought thereof.’ The name of the author is given in the text 
as Candragopin, but on the whole it is improbable that he is to be 
distinguished from Candragomin, and we may place him in the 
seventh century A.D., as his grammar was used in the Kdgikd 
Vrtti, while he seems to have been alive as late as the time of 
I -tsing, though his reference is not free from doubt. As might be 
expected from a grammarian, the poem is written in correct and 
fluent Sanskrit, but without special distinction. 

The case is other with ?antideva, author of the laborious com- 
pendium of Buddhist dogmatics of the Mahayana school, the 
ftksdsamuccaya^ in his Bodhicarydvatdra^ in which he sketches 
the career of him who seeks to attain Buddhahood as opposed to 
the narrow Hinayana ideal of saintship. ^antideva, who lived 
in the seventh century and whom tradition alleges to have been 
the son of a king who was induced by the goddess Tara to lay 
aside royal state, disclaims any literary pretension ; he writes for 
himself only and for those of nature akin to his. His poem is 
a strange blend of passionate devotion to the aim of aiding men 
to achieve freedom from the miseries of life coupled with the 
utter negativism of the Mahayana philosophy. There is nothing 
real, nothing can be gained or lost, none honoured or despised ; joy 
and sorrow, love and hate, all are idle names, without reality ; 
search as you will, nothing can be found that is. None the less 
fantideva seems to be intoxicated with the nobility of the aim of 
seeking to be a saviour of mankind ; the good we do in our 
efforts is a joy to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ; we are allied 
with them in the struggle to attain the end. It is a delusion by 

* Trans. H. Wenzel, JPIS. 1886, pp. i flf. ; for the king Satav^ana, ci. Vidyabhu- 
Sana, POCP. 1919, ii. 125. 

* Ed. de la Vallce Poussin, BI. 1901 ff. ; trans. Paris, 1907. 
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which we treat our own bodies as something essentially our own ; 
we must realise that the grief of another is our own, the joy of 
another not alien to us. The poetic power of the author stands 
out brilliantly when contrasted with the uninspired verses in 
which his predecessors Vasubandhu and his brother Asanga, 
probably in the fourth century, preached their doctrines. Of the 
latter we have the M ahdyanasutrdlamkdray written in correct but 
undistinguished Sanskrit, utterly overloaded with technicalities, 
and, despite its great length and the obvious efforts of the author 
to express himself effectively, deplorably obscure. But the 
poem is of literary interest as proving how fully Buddhist 
teachers had adopted Sanskrit as their literary medium. 



IV 


KALIDASA and the GUPTAS 


I. The Gtipias and the Bi'aJpnui Revival 


U TTER obscurity attends the decline of the power of the 
followers of Kaniska in India/ but it is certain that in 
A.D. 320 Candragupta founded, as a result of a matrimonial 
alliance with a Licchavi princess, a dynasty with head-quarters 
at Pataliputra, which under his son, Samudragupta {c. A.D. 
33 ®“ 75 )> stood out as the paramount power in northern India, 
while his grandson, Candragupta II, completed its success by 
overthrowing the Ksatrapas and adding Malwa, Gujarat, and 
Ka^iawar to the empire. His son and successor, Kumaragupta 
(a.d. 4 I 3 “ 55 )» seems to have reigned in unbroken prosperity, and 
Skandagupta, his son, shortly after his reign began, won a decided 
success over the Huna invaders who were advancing from the 
north-west and menacing India. But between A.D. 465 and 470 
the Huna advance seems to have become irresistible, and at any 
rate after the death of Skandagupta about 480 the greatness of 
the empire was irretrievably departed, though the dynasty con- 
tinued to rule sadly diminished dominions for several genera- 
tions. By 499 Toramana, leader of the Hunas, was established 
as ruler of Malwa, while his successor, Mihiragula, had his capital 
at Sialkot in the Panjab. The expulsion of the Huns seems to 
have been the result about 5^^ of ^ victory won by Ya^o- 
dharman, a ruler of central India, and the Gupta Baladitya of 
Magadha, but the records are curiously unsatisfactory. At any 
late Mihiragula retreated to Kashmir, where he won an unenvi- 
able reputation,^ and shortly after 530 the Turks conquered the 
Hun kingdom on the Oxus. 

There can be no doubt that the Gupta empire signified a 
distinct revival of Brahmanism and a reassertion of Indian 


* Smith , EHI. chaps, x .ind xi ; BhaDdarkar, £ar/y History of India, pp. 47 fif. 

To him is ascribed the rain of Gandhara and its art ; Foucher, L'Art Grico 
Bouddhiqtu, ii. 588 ff. 
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nationality as opposed to the somewhat cosmopolitan Kushan 
regime, under which Buddhism was decidedly in chief favour, 
though Brahmanism and Jainism must have been widespread. 
The art of the period is of a high order, reflecting a national 
spirit reacting to the impulse of Greek inspiration,* although the 
architecture of the period has largely disappeared, owing doubt- 
less to the appalling destruction wrought by the Mahomedan 
invaders of north India. The sculpture, however, exhibits an 
unusual beauty of figure, dignity of pose, and restraint and 
refinement of treatment in detail. The coinage, often of merit, 
shows clear traces of intercourse with the Roman world, also 
attested by records of missions to Rome and Constantinople in 
361 and 530. Mathematics, astronomy, and astrology flourished, 
taking new life under Greek influence, as is abundantly esta- 
blished by the Pahcasiddhdntikd of Varahamihira {c. 550) and 
by the works of Aryabhata (born 476). Relations with China 
were maintained by visits of Buddhists from and to India. 
Fa-hien (401-10) gives us a most favourable picture of India 
under Candragupta II. There was- freedom of movement 
throughout mid-India; justice was dispensed with mercy, fines 
being normally inflicted, capital punishment being disused, and 
mutilation restricted to rebels or brigands ; the revenues of the 
crown were derived mainly from land, and the royal officers and 
servants received regular salaries. Among Buddhists at least — 
and they still were very numerous — the rule of refraining from 
animal food or taking life was widely observed, and in many 
places butchers' shops and distilleries were unknown. What is 
of special interest is that he alone records a very significant proof 
of the revival of Brahmanism ; the Candalas or outcasts were 
obliged to live apart, and, when they approached a town or bazaar, 
to strike a piece of wood as a warning of their presence, in order 
that others might avoid pollution by contact with them. The 
emperors were clearly devotees of Visnu and attached to the 
Bhagavata faith, but religious toleration was still the order of 
the day, and the signs of the decadence of Buddhism were con- 
cealed from Fa-hien's eyes. Nor is this surprising, for it is 
probable that Samudragupta himself was afriendofVasubandhu 
when that Buddhist sage attended his father’s coUrt.^ Samudra- 

* Foacher, u. 756 ff. * Cf. Vamana’s evidence; Smith, EHI. pp. 3460. 
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gupta, however, was careful to assert his devotion to Brahmanical 
ideals ; thus he renewed the ancient horse sacrifice as a sign of 
his paramount sway, and Kumaragupta appears to have followed 
his example. The centre of Gupta power, originally fixed at 
Pataliputra, seems clearly to have shifted during the reign of 
Candragupta II to Ujjayinl, doubtless in order to secure the stead- 
fast adherence to the empire of the newly acquired lands. 

That such princes should favour poetry and fine arts was 
inevitable. Samudragupta was proud of his skill with the lute, 
and a coin depicts him playing that instrument. But a more 
secure support for his claims is afforded by the assertions of the 
panegyrist Harisena {c. 350), who assures us that his patron had 
a poetic style which was worth study and wrote poems which in- 
creased the poet s spiritual treasure, and again that his title of 
king of poets, Kaviraja, was well grounded through his composi- 
tion of many poems deserving imitation by others. He delighted 
also in the society of the earnest students of literature, was inter- 
ested in the explanation and defence of holy scripture, and de- 
voted to music. Moreover, he won fame by removing the dis- 
crepancy between the poet's art and riches, doubtless his chief 
merit in the eyes of many of his flatterers. Of his great son 
Candragupta we know that he adopted the title Vikramaditya, 
reminiscent of the legendary Vikramaditya of Ujjayinl, and it is 
certainly plausible to suggest that the fame of Vikramaditya as 
the patron of poets, attested in the late and in itself worthless 
legend of the Nine Jewels,^ was due to the literary distinction of 
Candragupta’s court. The list of Jewels runs Dhanvantari, 
Ksapanaka, Amarasihha, ^anku, Vetala Bhatta, Ghatakarpara, 
Kalidasa, Varahamihira, and Vararuci. Of these Dhanvantari, as 
the author of a medical glossary, is older than Amarasihha, who 
also used Kalidasa ; the fourth and fifth are mere names; Vara- 
hamihira definitely lived in the sixth century, and the dates of 
Ksapanaka as a lexicographer and of Vararuci are unknown. 
But we have a distinct corroboration of the idea of Candragupta 
as a patron of poets in the fact that his minister of external 
affairs, Virasena Kautsa f aba, was interested in poetry. Probably 
the succeeding emperors manifested equal concern in poetry. 

* Weber, ZDMG. xxii. 708 ff. ; Zachariae, Die indischen Worterbiicher. pu. 18 ff • 
Fleet, lA. xxx. 3 1. > kk , 
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Nor is there any doubt that the drama must have flourished 
under their patronage ; indeed it has been suggested that Can- 
dragupta’s t^\\}s\t.\.rupakrtin denotes maker of plays, which would 
make the king a predecessor of Harsa as a dramatist ; the 
accuracy of the rendering is not, however, beyond cavil. What, 
however, is certain is that Sanskrit was essentially the language 
of the court and of learned men ; even Buddhists such as 
Vasubandhu and Asanga resorted to it as a matter of course as 
the means of securing a respectful hearing for their doctrines. 
The disputes between the rival schools were probably friendly 
enough; the Samkhya philosophy as expounded in the Kdrikd 
of I^varakrsna seems to have been the object of special attack 
by Vasubandhu, and Samudragupta’s interest in these matters 
may have been aroused by that teacher. 

2. Harisena and Vatsabhatti 
« • 

Fortune has enabled us to obtain an interesting insight into 
the poetry of the Gupta epoch by the preservation of two Pra- 
^astis, separated by about a century in time, the panegyric of 
Samudragupta inscribed on a pillar at Allahabad and composed 
by Harisena, perhaps in 345,^ and Vatsabhatti’s inscription in the 
temple of the sun at Mandasor, written in 473-4. These inscrip- 
tions alone would suffice to prove abundantly the existence of 
a developed Kavya poetry during the whole period of the Gupta 
power, and in the first case we actually find a poet of distinct 
power, though he was foreign minister and general of the king. 

Harisena*s poem bears expressly the title Kavya, though it 
consists both of prose and verse. Its structure is similar to the 
delineation of kings adopted in the prose romances of Subandhu 
and Bana, in which all is crowded into a single long sentence, 
made up of relative clauses and adjectives and appositions heaped 
upon one another. In this case the whole poem is one sentence, 
including first eight stanzas of poetry, then a long prose sentence, 
and finally a concluding stanza. The thought is no less complex 
than the form, for the poet’s ingenuity has been equal to the 
effort to connect the pillar with the emperor’s fame. That, as 

* Cf. Gawronski, Festschrift Windisch^ pp. 170 ff. ; The Digvijaya of Raghu (19*5) ; 
Bubler, Die indischen Insckriften (1890) ; Smith, EHI. pp. 398 ff. 
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usual in the Kavya, is personified as feminine and is regarded as 
having embraced the whole world so that no more room for it 
remains on earth. It passes therefore by the way of the pillar 
up to the abode of the gods. There it appears as the Ganges, 
and, pure as that stream, it overflows on heaven, atmosphere, and 
earth. The metre is no less elaborate than the thought ; of seven 
verses preserved there are four metres, Sragdhara, Qardulavikri- 
dita, Mandakranta, and Prthvl. The style is markedly and un- 
deniably of the Vaidarbha or southern manner ; the verse eschews 
long compounds while the prose delights in them, one having no 
less than 120 syllables, though it is but fair to say that on the 
whole they are not difficult to understand. Of figures of sound 
alliteration is used, but sparingly; metaphors are most used of 
the figures of sense, rarely similes and double entendres as in 
Samudragupta’s epithet sddhvasddhudhyapralayahetupurusasyd- 
cintyasya, ‘a hero unfathomable, the cause of the elevation of the 
good and the destruction of the bad (and thus a counterpart of 
the unfathomable absolute, which is the cause of the origin and 
the destruction of the world, and in which good and bad have 
their being) *. But Harisena spares us much of this ; he shows 
his skill rather by new turns of ingenious thought, and by the 
care with which his long compounds are relieved by the inter- 
position of short words to give the reciter time to recover breath 
and the hearer to understand the sense, and by the cunning 
arrangement of words in the compounds themselves in order to 
produce the maximum of metrical effect. His choice of words and 
care in their arrangement are no less seen in his verses, of which 
one certainly has the right to be ranked as among the most 
perfect effects of Indian miniature word pictures, the description 
of the scene when before his rivals and the court Candragupta in 
his old age designated Samudragupta as his successor : 

dryo htiy npaguhya bkdvapigunair utkarnitai romabhih 
sabhyesueckvasitesu tulyakulajamlandnanodviksitah 

snehavydlulitena bdspagurund tattveksind caksusd 
yah pitrdbhihito niriksya nikhilam pdhy evam urvtm iti. 

‘ “ He is noble ”, with these words he embraced him, tremors of joy 
betraying his emotion ; he gazed on him with tear-filled eyes, 
following his every movement, and weighing his worth — the 
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courtiers sighed in relief and gloomy were the faces of his kins- 
folk — and said to him, “ Do thou protect all this earth 
Very different is the work of Vatsabhatti,* no minister of an 
emperor but a humble local poet, glad to earn a fee by writing 
for the guild of silk-weavers of a provincial town. What is inter- 
esting in him is his testimony to the prevalence of the Kavya in 
his time ; the adjective purvd, above, is used as sufficient descrip- 
tion of his poem, the missing pragasti, eulogy, being so naturally 
supplied by those familiar with current verse. He asserts that 
his work was done with effort or care {yatnena), and there is every 
evidence of the truth. In obedience to the laws of poetics he 
inserts in his forty-four stanzas descriptions both of Lata and of 
the town Da9apura, of the seasons, winter and spring, and shows 
by the use of twelve metres his skill in veisification, though the 
effect is marred by his inability to bring off his results without 
free use of the weak caesura. His style is the eastern or Gauda, 
as is clearly proved by his love of long compounds in verse, and 
by the way in which in one stanza he has fitted the sound of the 
verses to the altering sentiment, advancing from soft harmonious 
sounds in describing the gentleness of his hero to discords when 
proclaiming him dvitdrptapaksaksapanaikadaksahy ‘ peerless in 
destroying the proud hosts of the foe His alliterations, similes, 
and metaphors all are of types abundant in the Kavya, but his 
skill is small, and his poem is disfigured by tautologies as in 
tulyopamdndni^ the use of verse-fillers or needless particles as in 
tatastu, or prefixes as in abhivibhdti^ or words as in samudrdnta^ 
while sprganniva for che necessary neuter and nyavasajita are 
offences against grammar. But his panegyric is invaluable 
testimony to the widespread cultivation of Sanskrit poetry and it 
helps definitely to aid us in determining the date of India's 
greatest poet. 

3 . Kalidasas Life 

We know nothing whatever of value from later sources re- 
garding the life and character of Kalidasa.’^ Anecdotes are told 

* BUhler, Die indischen Ittschriflen, pp. 31 ff. 

* On bis date see Liebich, IF. xxxi. 198 ff,; Keith, Sanskrit Dixmia^yp. *43 ff; 
HUlebrandt, Kalidasa (1931). S. Ray (POCP. 1919, i, p. lix) held him to be 
Agnimitra's court poet {c. 150 B.C.), bat K. G. Sankar (IHQ. L 309 ff.) puts him 
between 75 and 35 B. c. 
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asserting that he was originally extremely stupid, and won skill 
in poetry by the favour of Kali, an obvious deduction from his 
name, slave of Kali He is alleged also to have shown remark- 
able skill in the ready manufacture of verses to order, either to 
describe a given situation or to complete an imperfect stanza, and 
a more circumstantial legend ^ tells of his murder in Ceylon 
while a guest of King Kumaradasa at the hands of a greedy 
hetaira. There is not the slightest ground to accept the sugges- 
tion, still less to find in it an indication of date, Kalidasa’s visit 
to Ceylon on this view being due to the Hun inroads. His own 
poems, on the other hand, and especially the description of 
Raghu’s conquests, prove him intimately acquainted with many 
Indian scenes, the sandal of Kashmir, the pearl fisheries of 
the Tamraparni, the deodars of the Himalayas, the betel and 
coco-palms of Kalinga, the sand of the Indus, but it would be 
hazardous to claim for him any part in the great expedition of 
Samudragupta when he won his right to perform the horse 
sacrifice as a sign of his paramount power in India. 

Nonetheless it is difficult to dissociate Kalidasa from the great 
moments of the Gupta power. He was later than A9vaghosa 
and than the dramatist Bhasa ; he knew Greek terms, as his use 
of jdmitra proves, the Prakrit of his dramas is decidedly later 
than A^vaghosa's and Bhasa's, and he cannot be put before the 
Gupta age. His complete acceptance of the Brahmanical system, 
the sense of sharing in a world of prosperity and power, the 
mention of the horse sacrifice in the Mdlavikdgnimitra, Raghu's 
conquests in the Ragkuvanga^ seem best explicable as the out- 
come of the enjoyment of the protection of a great Gupta ruler, 
and we must remember that Candragupta II had the style of 
Vikramaditya, with whose name tradition consistently connects 
Kalidasa. Nor is it absurd to see in the title Ktnndrasantbhava 
a hint at the young Kumaragupta, the heir apparent, or even in 
Vikraniorvagi an allusion to the title Vikramaditya. It has been 
attempted to refer Kalidasa to the sixth century by making the 
Vikramaditya of tradition the Ya9odharman ^who defeated the 

' Geiger, Lit. und Sprache (Ur SinghaUsen, pp. 3!?. ; Rhys* Davids, JRAS. 188I 
pp. 148 IT. ; Bendall, p. 440; Nandargikar, pp. v ; Vidyabhtisana, 

POCP. 1919, i, p. clxxii. 

* Hoemle, JRAS. 1909, pp. 89 ff. 
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Huns, but this theory is no longer in repute. More favour * has 

been shown to the view that Kalidasa lived under Kumaragupta 

and Skandagupta, mainly on the score that Mallinatha and 

Daksinavartanatha ascribe to him in v. 14 of the MeghadtUa 

a double mtendre referring to Dignaga, the Buddhist logician, 

as a hostile critic, and that his own reference to the Hunas and 

the river VanksO in the Raghuvahga alludes to the time when 

these warriors were still in the Oxus valley just before their 

defeat by Skandagupta. The first argument is invalidated by the 

grave improbability of the tasteless reference in the Meghaduta 

and by the fact that, even if it were real, Dignaga’s date need not 

be later than 400. The second imputes to Kalidasa a desire to 

achieve historic realism quite out of keeping with his poetic aim, 

and irreconcilable with his mention of the Greeks as on the 

north-west frontier as well as the Parasikas, Kambojas and 

Hunas.^ That Kalid^a lived to see the Huna victories is most 

implausible, while his evident affection for UjjayinI suggests 

that he spent much of his time there under Candragupta's 
favour. 

This conclusion is strongly supported by evidence culled from 
Vatsabhatti. Two of his verses run : 

calatpatakdny abaldsandthany : atyarthagukldny adhikonna- 
idni 

tadillaidcitrasttdbhrakuta- : tulyopamandni grhdni yatra. 

Kaildsatungagikharapratimdni cdnydny : dbhdnti dtrghava- 
labhini savedikdni 

gdndharvagabdamukhardni nivistaeitra- } karmdni lolakada- 
livana^obhitdni. 

‘ The houses there, dazzling white and towering high, with their 
waving banners and tender maidens, are rivals of the cloud- 
pinnacles, snow-white, but stained by the lightning-creeper. Yet 
others match Kailasa's lofty peaks, with their Jong balconies and 
seats of stone, as they resound with music, are decked with 
pictures, and are adorned with groves of waving plantains.’ 

* Gawroliski, Tfu Digvijaya of Raghu, pp. i ff. ; Smith, EHI. p. 321, n. i. 

’ The term foond in the epic was perhaps first used of the Hiuog-na of the 
2iid cent. B. c. 
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These stanzas can hardly be deemed other than an attempt to 
improve on v. 65 of the Mcghaduta-. 

vidyutvantaifi lalitavanitdh sendracdpain sacitrah 
samgitdya prahatamurajdh snigdhaganibhiraghosani 
aiitastoyavi manhnayabhuvas Uingam abhramhhagrdh 
prdsadds ivdih ittlayiimn alaih yatra tais tair vi^csciih. 

* There the palaces can vie with thee at every point : their 
fair maidens rival thy lightning, their paintings thy rainbow, 
their drums beaten in concert thy lovely deep thundering, their 
jewelled floors thy water, their peaks that touch the sky thy 
height.’ To suppose that Kalidasa knew these clumsy verses of 
an obscure poetaster and turned them into the simple elegance 
of his verse is absurd ; to hold that a local poet appropriated 
and tried to improve on a verse of the great poet of Ujjayim 
is natural and simple, and, if confirmation were needed, it, is 
supplied by the fact' that v. 3' inscription deals simi- 

larly with vv. 2 and 3 of Canto v of the Rtusamhdra. Kalidasa 
then lived before A.D. 472, and probably at a considerable dis- 
tance, so that to place him about A. D. 400 seems completely 
justified.^ 


4. The Rtusadihdra 

The opinion of India which makes the Rtusamhara, cycle of 
the seasons, a youthful work of Kalidasa, has recently® been 
assailed on many grounds. Thus it has been complained that 
the poem lacks Kalidasa’s ethical quality, that it is too simple 
and uniform, too easy to understand. The obvious reply is that 
there is all the difiference between the youth and the maturity of 
a poet, that there is as much discrepancy between the youthful 
work of Virgil, Ovid, Tennyson, or Goethe, and the poems of 
their manhood as between Kalidasa’s primitiae and the rest 

* Kielhorn, GN. 1890, pp. 251 ff. 

* On the later emperors, see R. C. Majumdar, JPASB. 1921, pp. 249 ff. 

» Walter, Indua, iii, Gff. ; Nobel, 2 DMG. Ixvi. 275 ff. ; JRAS. 1913, pp. 40X ff. J 
Hari Chand, A'a/r<Af/a, pp. 240 ff. Contra Keith, JRAS. 1912, pp. xoGGff.; 19x3, 
pp. 410 ff.; Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, pp. 66 ff. Kielhom, Biihler, Hultzsch, Mac- 
donell, von Schroeder, among others, accept Kalidasa’s authorship ; often ed., e. g. 
Gajendragadkar, 1916. 
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of his work. Nor is it the slightest use to argue that Sanskrit 
poets differed from other poets since they were essentially 
earned and artificial ; the poets mentioned are precisely of the 
analogous type, men who worked steadily at their art until at 
their prime they could create structures which make their youthful 
attempts seem childish folly. In point of fact the Riusamhdra 
IS far from unworthy of Kalid^a. and, if the poem were denied 
his reputation would suffer real loss. The contention that 
Mallinatha commented on the other three of his poems but not 
on this IS met effectively by the consideration that its simplicity 
rendered it poor game for the very learned commentator to deal 
with. The fact that the writers on poetics do not cite from the 
poem has an obvious explanation in the same fact ; these authors 
never exhibit the slightest trace of liking what is simple, and 
they could find in the later poems abundant material to use as 
illustration. More deplorable still are some of the $sthetical 
arguments adduced; complaint is made that the poet begins 
with the summer, whereas the spring was the usual beginning of 
he year, forgetting that Kalidasa was not composing an almanac 
or writing a Shepheard's Calendar. Again, heat or its derivatives 
{tap) IS found seven times in Canto i, as if this did not accord 
with summer, as does eagerness {samntsnkatva) with the rains 
and longing (utkanth) with autumn. The poet is censured for 
asserting that the swans excel maidens in beauty of gait and the 
branches rob their arms of loveliness ; later, he was not guilty of 
such discourtesy. He mixes a metaphor in speaking of clouds 
as having the lightning as creeper ; as we have seen, Vatsabhatti 
borrows the phrase, and exploits two other verses of the poem 
proving its antiquity and rendering most probable its authorship! 

It is objected that he uses here only the construction d mulatak, 
in lieu of the ablative, though equally once only in the Kumdra- 
sambhava he has dmekhalam\ the freshness and liveliness of 
the seven verbal forms (ii. 19) is unparalleled and, therefore, not 
by Kalidasa. Even the lack of developed use of figures of 
speech is adduced against him, and the use of samhdra in the 
title has been questioned as unique. Poets happily do not feel 
themselves bound to be parrots.' 

* His developed style is seen in bis pictures of spring {Kumaras, iii ; Raeh. ix^ and 
summer {.Ragh. xvi). * 
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The poem is far from a mere description of the seasons in 
their outward aspect, though Kalidasa exhibits delicate observa- 
tion and that loving sympathy with nature which seems innate 
in Indian poets. Throughout he insists on the relation of the 
diverse moods of the year to the loves of man and maiden or 
husband and wife. Though the days of summer are a burden, 
the nights are the more delightful, when the moon is bright and 
coolness refreshes the earth ; at midnight the young delight in 
song and dance and wine ; the moon in jealousy of youthful love 
retires in sorrow. The rainy season comes in kingly guise, the 
clouds the elephants which bear him, the lightning his standard, 
the thunder his drum. The emotion of love is awakened by the 
sight of the clouds which bend down to kiss the peaks of the 
mountains. Autumn comes like a young bride, clad in a garment 
of sugar cane, girdled with ripening rice, and with face of lotus 
blooms. Winter’s cold makes all the more welcome, all the 
more close and tender, the embraces of lovers. In the cool 
season the nights are cold, the moon shines chill, the lovers close 
the window of their chamber, wrap themselves warmly in their 
garments, and enjoy every moment of the still feeble rays of the 
sun, or rest beside the fire. But spring brings to them and to all 
nature new life and joy ; we see now why the poet begins with 
summer ; it enables him to end with the season in which young 
love, in harmony with the birth of a new year, is made perfect. 
The poem in every line reveals youth ; the lack of the ethic 
touch ' is in perfect accord with the outlook of the young, 
and though Kalidasa was to write much finer poetry, he was 
also to lose that perfect lucidity which is one of the charms of 
the poem to modern taste, even if it did not appeal to writers 
on poetics. 


5 . The Meghaduta 

In distinction to the Rtusamhara the Meghaduta^ is un- 
questionably a work of Kalidasa s maturity ; the mere fact that 
he adopts for it and maintains throughout with only occasional 

* Stenzler, ZDMG. xliv. 33, n. 3. 

2 Ed. E. Hultzsch, London, 1911 (with Vallabhadeva’s comm.); ed. and trans. 
Pathak, Poona, 1916 ; ed. TSS. 54, 1919. 
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harshness a metre so elaborate as the Mandakranta is conclusive 
proof that he was no novice, though we may admit the possibility 
that he desired by this metrical tour de force to establish his 
capacity once and for all, and to exhibit himself as a great 
poet. Suggestions for the subject-matter may have been taken 
from the Ramdyana,^ where Rama’s deep longing for his lost 
Sita offers an obvious prototype for the Yaksa’s sorrow for the 
wife from whom he is severed, and the description of the rainy 
season in iv. 38 has some points of similarity, But the idea is 
carried out with marked originality and beauty. A Yaksa 
banished for a year by ^iva his master, because of failure of 
duty, is reminded by the approach of the rainy season of his 
wife, lamenting him in their abode at Alaka, and begs a passing 
cloud to bear to his beloved the news of his welfare and the 
assurance of his devotion. From Ramagiri, his place of exile, 
the cloud is bidden go, in the company of the cranes and the 
royal swans en route for Lake Manasa, to the region of Mala and 
to mount Amrakuta. Thereafter it is to seek the Da^arna 
country with its city of Vidi9a, and then must drink the waters 
of the Vetravatl before proceeding to visit Ujjayini, after crossing 
the Nirvindhya and the Sindhu. The shrine of Mahakala must 
be visited, the Carmanvatl crossed, and the holy Brahmavarta 
after passing Da9apura ; there the cloud will visit the field of 
Kuruksetra, the scene of Arjuna’s great deeds, and drink the 
water of the Sarasvatl, for which Balarama, who fought not for 
love of his kin, abandoned his beloved wine. Thence it must go 
to where the Ganges descends from the Himalaya near mount 
Kanakhala, and then to Kailasa, passing through the gap of 
mount Kraunca which Para9urama made as a path to the south. 
Then the water of lake Manasa will refresh the cloud, and on the 
top of the mountain is Alaka where the beloved of the Yaksa 
dwells. The delights of the divine city are fully depicted, and 
the poet then describes to the cloud the home he is to seek out ; 
it can be seen from afar off through its archway ; in the garden 
is a coral tree, its mistress's pet, and a flight of emerald steps 
leads to a well in which golden lotuses grow, and the swans, 
delighted, think no more even of their beloved Manasa. There 
is the beloved, sorrowful, and blighted by separation, emaciated, 

‘ There ii in the Kdmavitdjia Jaiaka (ii. 443) a very distant paraUel. 
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seeking by many a device to while away the long days until her 
husband’s return. Gently she is to be wakened from her slumber 
by the cloud, which is to give her a message of tender love from 
her husband, and an assurance of his faith and certainty of 
reunion. 

At first sight the effect of the poem seems to be marred by an 
element of unreality in the longing of the Yaksa, whose separa- 
tion is but temporary and who as an attendant of <^iva cannot in 
truth fear either death or even injury for his beloved from his 
absence. The message would have read very differently had it 
been sent, as in Schiller’s Marta Stuart, by a helpless captive 
awaiting in resignation or despair an ineluctable doom. But to 
understand the poem aright we must remember that the poet 
doubtless felt that it was. as later writers expressly allege, the 
duty of the poet to suggest rather than to say outright ; the 
loves of the two immortals is a symbol of human love ; perhaps^ 
Kalidasa had some experience of his own which the poem 
indicates, for the vivid colours in which he describes the Yaksa s 
abode seem to be drawn from real life. Certainty is wholly 
unattainable, but in any event it is difficult to praise too highly 
cither the brilliance of the description of the cloud's progress or 
the pathos of the picture of the wife sorrowful and alone. Indian 
criticism has ranked it highest among Kalidasa s poems for 
brevity of expression, richness of content, and power to elicit 
sentiment, and the praise is not undeserved. 

Popularity has had the penalty of many interpolations of the 
text. There is a remarkable mass of evidence available; in the 
eighth century Jinasena, applying the art of S^masyapurana, 
worked the whole of the text of lao verses as he knew it into an 
account of the life of the Jaina saint Par^vanatha ; ^ it exists in 
a Tibetan ^ version in the Tanjur, and in a Sinhalese rendering ; 
many stanzas are quoted in works on poetics ; it was repeatedly * 
imitated from the Pavanaduta of Dhoi in the twelfth century 
onwards ; we have from that century and later many com- 

^ Bbau Daji, Lit. Kem., pp. 50 f. 

* Palhak’s ed. (1916) rests on this. A Nemiditta of Vikrama in 125 verses ends 
each with a line from a rather interpolated text. 

’ H. Beckh, Ein Beiirag zur Textktitik da Kalidasas Mtghadiiia (1907); 
G. Hxith, SBA. 1895, pp. 368 ff., 281 ff. ; date 13th cent. 

* Anfrecht, ZDMG. liv. 616, mentions other imitations; cf. IHQ. iii. 373 ff. 
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mentaries, including that of Vallabhadeva,' who gives i ii v'erses, 

of Daksinavartanatha (c. 1200), who has 110, and of Mallinatha,* 
who has 118. 

Inevitably many other lyric poems were ascribed to Kalidasa, 
including two of some merit, the Ghatakarpara and the frhgdra- 
tilaka, but there is no real probability of proving them his. 

6 . The Kumarasambhava 

High as Indian opinion ranks the Meghadftta, which won also 
the commendation of Goethe,® to modern taste the Ku7ndra~ 
sambhava^ appeals more deeply by reason of its richer variety, 
the brilliance of its fancy, and the greater warmth of its feeling. 
The Meghaduta has, with reason, been ascribed the merit of 
approaching more closely than any other Indian poem to the 
rank of an eleg y ; the Ktonarasambhavayd^xvos from the loveliness 
of the spTmg and the delights of married love to the utter 
desolation induced by the death of the beloved. The subject 
is unquestionably a daring one, the events which bring about the 
marriage of the highest god (Jiva to Uma and the birth of 
Skanda, the war god, and Anandavardhana ® tells us that there 
were critics who deemed it wrong to depict the amour of two 
deities. Still less permissible does the subject naturally appear 
to modern taste, unless we realize that as in the Meghadfaa we 
must see the poet’s power of suggestion ; the wedlock of ^iva 
and Uma is no mere sport, no episode of light love such as that 
of Zeus with Danae or many another. From this union springs 
a power destined to perform the slaying of the demon Taraka, 
who menaces the world with destruction; nroreover, their nup- 
tials and their love serve cis the prototype for human marriage 
and human love, and sanctify with divine precedent the forces 
which make the home and carry on the race of men. 

' Hultzsch places him in the loth cent, but see Pathak’s ed., pp. xiv ff. He knew 
Bilhana and Hcmacandra, but is cited in 1 140 A. D. 

* This famous commentator, who also explained the epics of Kalidasa, Bharavi, 
Bhaf^i, and Magba, and Vidyadbara's Ekdvali (see ed., pp. xxivff.) lived c. I400. 

A comm, on the Nalodaya is given, Madras Caial.y xx. 7923. 

* Cf. von Schroeder, Indiens Lit, und CuUur^ p. 548. 

* Ed. NSP. 1906; i-viii, TSS. 1913-14; i-vii, trans, R. H. Griffith, London. 

*879- 

° iii, 6, p. 137. Mammata disagrees. 
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The poem begins with a brilliant piece of description of the 
' Himalaya, the abode of ^iva. Kalidasa, unlike many a classical 
and even modern poet, had no hatred of mountains ; his fancy 
makes them the dwelling of merry sprites who play in their 
caves, round which eddy the clouds, affording welcome screens 
j for the maidens when they undress ; the wind, wet with the 
drops of the streams of the Ganges as it descends from heaven, 
beats on the trunks of the deodars, and bends the peacock 
j feathers, the scanty dress of the gnomes who chase the antelope. 
In marked contrast to this innocent frolic sits Qiva, sunk in 
deepest meditation, and on him with other maidens waits Uma, 
born of the mountain god himself, plucking flowers to offer to 
him, and fetching water and grass for his service. Canto ii 
shows us the gods in deep distress, for a demon Taraka has 
arisen to menace them, and Brahman himself can afford no aid, 
for he has accorded him his protection, and even a poison tree 
canno^be cut down, if one has reared it oneself. Only <Jiva can 
aid, Qiva who surpasses Brahman and Visnu in glory, and, if 
Uma can win him, from them will spring a deliverer. Indra 
then seeks the aid of Kama, god of love, to win ^iva’s heart for 
Uma. The next Canto shows Kama ready and willing to effect 
the end desired if Spring will be his comrade as well as his dear 
wife Rati. There follows a brilliant picture of the new life and 
love awakened in nature by the advent of Spring with Kama, 
but the sight of ^iva seated still as a flame when no wind blows, 
a cloud without rain, daunts even Kama’s heart and he quails. 
But Uma with her friends appears, and ^iva is begged to hearken 
to their devotions ; he feels himself strangely moved, and glan- 
cing sees Kama on the point of discharging at him his deadly 
arrow. One fiery glance from the god’s eye reduces him to ashes. 
Then follows (iv) a brilliant and touchingly pathetic picture 
of the lament of Rati for her dead husband ; she will not 
accept the consolation urged on her by Spring ; instead she bids 
him heap the pyre so that she may follow him in death. But 
her fatal purpose is stayed by a voice from on high, which 
assures her of reunion with her beloved when Qiva shall have 
relented and taken Uma to spouse. In sorrowful hope Rati con- 
tinues her life. 

The first throw ha.s failed and Uma is bitterly disappointed, 
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bitterly ashamed. She determines, despite all protests, to per- 
form asceticism until she wins her desire ; in summer she exposes 
herself to the appalling heat and smoke of four fires, in winter 
lies in icy water, in the rains sleeps on the naked rock. As she 
Js engaged in these acts a hermit appears before her and 
questions her ; from her sighs he learns that she loves, and from 
her maids who that lover is. He proceeds to depict in appalling 
colours the god of her desire, but she fiercely and bitterly 
rebukes his attacks ; delighted he reveals himself as ^iva incar- 
nate (v). All now is ripe for the wedding, but Kalidasa detains 
us with a gay picture of the solemn scenes which lead up to it. 
The Seven Seers themselves with Arundhatl come as wooers 
from (Jiva to seek the maiden’s hand ; she stands, eyes downcast, 
counting the leaves on the lotus in her hand, at her father’s side, 
while his eyes wander to the face of his consort, for in matters 
affecting their daughters householders are wont to obey their 
wives desires (vi). The wedding follows, described, doubtless 
from the model of imperial ceremonies, with rich abundance of 
detail ; the mother, in her excitement between joy and sorrow, 
cannot see to place correctly the painted mark on her daughter's 
forehead, and misplaces the woollen marriage thread which the 
nurse, more calm and practical, sets aright. 

With this ends the poem in many manuscripts ; others add 
ten cantos. Of these Canto viii describes, according to the 
principles of the Kama^^tra, the joys of the wedded pair ; 
doubtless such frankness is abhorrent to western taste, but the 
doubts of its genuineness which have been expressed are clearly 
groundless; it seems certainly' to have been known to Bharavi, 
to Kumaradasa, and to Magha, and quotations from it occur in 
the writers on poetics. Nor in poetic skill is it in the least 
inferior to Kalid^a’s work. The case ^ is other with the following 
cantos. They tell of Agni's approach, first in dove shape, then in 
his proper person, to ^iva as he prolongs for centuries the joys of 
dalliance, begging his aid. From the seed of fiva, cast in the 

* See Walter, /ndua, ill 31, 35 f., who suggests use of viii. 63 in Vikramorvaci, 
ill 6. 

* Jacobi, OC.V. ii, 3. 133 ft. i-viii are used in the (^ankaratamhita of the Skanda 
Purana, but it in ix-xvii; Weber, ZD.MG. xxvii. 179!?., 190 ff..; Pandit, iiu 19 ff., 
85 ff. 
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Ganges and shared by the six Krttikas, Pleiades, Kumara is 
miraculously born, and grows up delighting his parents by his 
childish play. But the gods are in terror, the city of the gods is 
dismayed through Taraka ; Indra comes to demand help ; (Jiva 
grants his prayer and assigns Kumara to the task. The grea*" 
host of Taraka is described in Canto xiv, then the portents which 
warn him not to war (xv). Blinded by pride he refuses, bids his 
young opponent go back to his father and mother rather than 
fight, assails him with his whirlwinds and magic fire, until pierced 
to the heart he falls dead. The poem thus goes far beyond the 
birth of Kumara as its title promises, and the inferiority of the 
new cantos is obvious on every ground. The metre is carelessly 
handled ; in five cases caesura is neglected at the end of the first 
and third verses of the (Jloka, a negligence quite foreign to 
Kalidasa; the same carelessness is seen six times in Upajati 
stanzas, where too weak caesuras — at the end of a compound, not 
of a word — are used far more often than by Kalidasa. In order 
to manage his metres the poet has to resort to versefiUers, 
abhorred of really good writers; sit is repeatedly thus used, as 
well as sadyah and alam ; the constant use of periphrasis is 
doubtless due to the same cause : the writer expends much 
ingenuity in coining new designations for his characters, and is 
so fond of the superfluous anta at the end of compounds — which 
we have seen in Vatsabhatti — that Jacobi has conjectured that 
he was a Maratha, in view of the Marathi locative aint. In the 
later manner is the free use of prepositional compounds and the 
impersonal passive with subject in the instrumental ; the former 
use just appears in Kalidasa, the latter is common from Bharavi 
onwards. Moreover, save occasionally, as in the battle scene, 
the poetical value of the cantos is small, and in confirmation of 
the internal evidence it may be added that neither commentators 
nor writers on poetics cite them nor are imitations found in 
later poets. \ 

Of Kalidasa’s model for his poem we know nothing, but we 
can trace in it the influence of Valmlki. In the Rdmdyana^ we 
have a brilliant picture of the contrast of the beauty of spring in 
the Kiskindha forest as contrasted with the ceaseless sorrow of 
Rama, bereft of Sita, nor can we doubt that this has influenced 
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Kalidasa to draw the wonderful picture of Spring’s advent and 
the revival of the youth and life of the world. There is a parallel 
too for Rati s despair*; when Valin falls Tara addresses him 
with words not less sincere because they bear the stamp of the 
classic style : ‘ Why dost thus speak no more to thy beloved ? 
Arise and share this fair couch with me ; the best of men lie not, 
as thou, on the ground. Too dear dost thou hold, o lord, the 
earth even in death, since me thou dost leave alone and her hast 
clasped in thine embrace. Ended our days of joy together in the 
fair forest ; sunken am I in a deep sea of sorrow, without joy, 
without sustenance, since thus hast departed. Hard my heart 
that it can see thee stretched on the ground and yet not break 
from sorrow.’ Hints too for the demon Taraka are clearly taken 
from the description of Ravana in the Rdmdyana^ There are 
doubtless reminders here and there of A^vaghosa,^ as in the 
description of the actions* of the women of the city on the advent 
of ^iva and Parvati, which has a prototype in the description in the 
Buddhacarita^ of the entrance of the prince, and which is taken 
up again in the description in the Ragkuvanga^ of the entry of 
Aja and Indumati. 

The problem why the poem was never finished by its author 
remains insoluble. The loss of the last pages of a solitary manu- 
script may be the explanation, but it is far more likely that the 
poet, deterred either by contemporary criticism of his treatment 
of the divine pair, or by the feeling that the legend of the birth 
with its strangeness and miracles was not a true theme for poetry, 
abandoned the purpose and left his work unfinished. It can 
hardly be claimed that death intervened, for there can be no 
doubt that the Raghuvahga is a later work. This shows itself 
both in the graver tone, in the references to the Yoga philosophy 
and the less personal conception of the universe as compared 
with the magnification of ^iva in the Kumdrasambhavay and in 
the growing pedantry seen in the use of similes derived from 
grammar, of which we have only modest suggestions in the 
Kumdrasambkava^ Thus Rama’s army follows him to serve 

* iv. 33; cf. vi. Ill (of Ravana). 

* CC also Ram, vi. IS4. 45 wiih xiii. 36. * Cf. Walter, Indita, iii. 11 ff. 

* vii. 56-69. » iii. 13-34. 

* vil 5-16. 

’ ii. 37 ; vii. 69 ; Ra^huvahfa, xii. 58 ; xi. 56 ; i. i; xv. 7, 9. 
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his purpose as the prefix adhi is followed by the root i to 
make the word adhyayana \ Sugriva is put in Valins place as 
king as a substitute replaces the root, and husband and wife are 
theme and suffix. Moreover, in the constant parallels between 
the two poems, as in the description of the marriage rites, the 
priority seems to belong to the Kuwdrasanibhava ; it is curious 
that Kalidasa shows a distinct love of using the same metre for 
the same theme ; thus in both we have the Qloka used in 
prayers,^ death is described in the Viyogini,* a ruined state in the 
Upajati.^ 


7 . The Raghuvah^a 

Though inferior in some slight degree to the Kumarasambhava, 
the Raghuvaiiga may rightly be ranked as the finest Indian 
specimen of the Mahakavya as defined by writers on poetics. 
Dandin * lays down that the subject should be taken from old 
narratives or traditions, not therefore invented; the hero should 
be noble and clever ; there should be descriptions of towns, 
oceans, mountains, seasons, the rising and setting of the sun and 
the moon, sport in parks or the sea, drinking, love-feasts, separa- 
tions, marriages, the production of a son, meeting of councils, 
embassies, campaigns, battles, and the triumph of the hero, 
though his rival’s merits may be exalted. It should not be too 
compressed, and it should be replete with sentiments (rasa) and 
the emotions which underlie them (bhdva). It should have 
effective transitions (sandhi)^ an allusion to the five stages of 
action recognized by the writers on drama, by which from its 
opening the movement advances after a halt to the central 
moment, pauses, and reaches the ddnonement. The metres must 
be charming, and each Canto, which should not be too long, 
should end with a change of metre. The poem should begin 
with a prayer, paying homage or in addition invoking a blessing, 
or an indication of the subject-matter. It should promote the 
ends of Dharma, conduct, Artha, worldly success, Moksa, final 
release, and Kama, love. 

* Kum. ii. 4-16; Ragh. x. 16-33. * Kum. ivj Ragh, vii. 

’ Kum. xiii ; Ragh. xyi. 

« i. 33 ff. 
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The Raghuvahga'^ is true to the type, for the central figure is 
Rama, though in accord with the title the poem first sketches 
the history of the dynasty of the sun-born kings, descendants of 
the Iksvaku ' whose name occurs in the Rgveda, and whose 
family is renowned in the epic and the Puranas. This wide 
theme gives the poet full space to exercise his power of descrip- 
tion ; war and the coronation of a king, the choosing of her mate 
by a young princess at a Svayarhvara, the marriage rite, the loss 
of a darling life and the grief of the bereaved husband, town and 
country, the seasons, the incidents of a great Digvijaya, the 
triumphal progress of a king who seeks to conquer the earth, all 
form occasions for the poet’s skill. The poem carries us at once 
into an atmosphere strange to us ; Dilipa is king but childless ; 
he learns that by chance when returning from a visit to Indra he 
has failed to show reverence to his sacred cow, who has cursed 
him ; to make amends he determines to follow in worship the 
movements of her daughter, NandinI, on earth ; dutifully he 
carries out his vow, saves her from a lion by offering his own 
body in exchange, and NandinI accords him the wish of his 
heart. Soon the father gazes, with eyes as still as lotus blossoms 
shielded from the wind, on the lovely face of his son, his heart 
overflows as the sea at the sight of the moon. The young 
Raghu waxes fast, is given the rank of Crown Prince and bidden 
guard the horse that must wander for a year before his father 
can perform the sacred horse sacrifice ; the steed disappears, but 
with Nandini’s aid Raghu’s eyes are opened until he can see 
where in the east Indra has taken the horse. Vainly he strives 
against the god, but pleased by his valour he accords him every 
wish save the return of the horse, and the gallant youth demands 
that his father shall have the full fruit of the sacrifice. The 
offering performed, Dilipa gives to his son the white parasol, 
emblem of sovereignty, and, true to his family’s rule, retires to 
the life of an ascetic in the forest (i-iii). Canto iv recounts the 
knightly adventures of Raghu as conqueror of India ; he advances 
against the Suhmas, defeats the princes of Bengal, and erects 
pillars of victory on the islands of the Ganges ; neither the 
elephants nor the arrow hail of Kalinga stay his course, Ma- 

* Ed. S. P. Pandit, BSS. 1869-74; Nandargikar, Bombay, 1897: trans. Walter, 
Mnnicb, 1914. 
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hendra yields, the Kaverl is crossed, the south invaded, the 
Pandyas pay tribute of pearls. Thence the hero bends his path 
north, through the Malaya and Dardura hills, the sea of his host 
covers the long slopes of the Sahya mountain, the dust of the 
army clings to the hair of the ladies of Kerala, the Murala river, 
the Trikuta hill witness his fame. Thence by land, as a pious 
king, not by the polluting sea, he advances against the Persians 
and the Yavanas, Greeks ; the dust of the conflict hides the 
warring hosts whose presence is revealed by the twang of their 
bows alone, the bearded foemen cover thick the ground, those 
who escape death cast off their helms in token of submission ; 
the victors wearied slake their thirst with wine. Next Raghu 
bids his steeds roll in the Indus — a variant has Oxus — sands, 
overthrows Hunas and Kambojas ; the winds of the Himalaya 
set the reeds hymning his victories. The mountain folk feel his 
power, fire flashes from the mountain-sides beneath the rain of 
spears and arrows, and the folk of the Utsavas lose for ever their 
joy in festivals {utsava). The Lauhitya is crossed, Pragjyotisa 
subdued, and Kamarupa yields tribute of wild elephants. 

In this spirited and martial narrative we may justly see the 
reflex in the poet’s mind of Samudragupta’s great conquests,* and 
with customary skill the subject changes in Canto v to a very 
different theme. Raghu’s generosity impoverishes him ; when 
a Brahmin Kautsa begs him to aid him to meet the vast de- 
mands of his teacher, he resolves to storm the treasure-house of 
Kubera, god of wealth, but a rain of gold saves him from impiety. 
The Brahmin’s gratitude secures him a son, Aja, who soon 
equals his father. Bidden to take part in the Svayarhvara, at 
which the sister of a kingly neighbour will choose her mate, he 
sets forth ; on the way he boldly attacks a monstrous wild 
elephant, which under his stroke changes to a Gandharva, con- 
demned by a curse to wear this shape until released by the blow 
of an Iksvakuid’s arrow, who gives him in reward a magic 
weapon. Canto vi presents us with a brilliant picture of the 
Svayamvara ; the princess, with her companion Sunanda beside 
her, passes by prince after prince as they stand eager before her ; 

‘ This fact renders it far more probable that his A^vamedha is that present to 
Kalidasa’s mind than that of Kumaragupta, of whom we have no record of great 
military achievements. 
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none please her, one is a dicer, therefore bad as a man ; in vain 
Sunanda presses on her Anga’s lord j he has all merits, but tastes 
vary. In revenge she bids Indumatl pass on, when she notes 
that her heart is won by Aja, but the maiden 'ays shame aside, 
and accords to him the coronal which marks him as her spouse. 
The marriage ceremony is performed, the young pair set out 
home, but the shamed princes have planned revenge, and re- 
solved to take away by force the princess. Aja wages fierce 
battle with them, in the end the Gandharva’s gift prevails, and 
he takes from his foes their honour, though he spares their lives 
(vn). His reign is fortunate; while Raghu as a hermit tames 
the senses, Aja destroys the foes of his realm, and, when Raghu 
dies, he pays him all the honours of a Yogin’s funeral. But 
a fatal misfortune awaits him ; a garland from the sky blown by 
the wind falls on Indumati’s breast and slays her, though in truth 
for her death means release from her mortal bondage imposed on 
her, in reality an Apsaras. through a curse. No consolation is 
this thought to Aja ; in vain is he reminded of the folly of 
mourning for the dead who are burnt by the tears of the living ; 
in vain every consolation regarding the shortness of life and the 
duty of kings is urged on him ; broken-hearted, he dies and Dillpa 
reigns in his place. Of him Canto ix has no concrete facts to tell 
us, until after a brilliant description of spring we are told of the 
fatal hunt, when, after displaying equal prowess and pity, Dilipa 
in pursuit of an elephant mortally wounds a Brahmin boy ; he 
bears the dying youth to his aged parents, and hears the curse 
of a like doom. In Canto x we leave the realities of life to learn 
of the magic incarnation of Visnu in the sons born to Dilipa ; in 
xi Rama s youth, his visit to Vi^vamitra’s hermitage where he 
slays the demon Tadaka, his journey to Janaka's court, where he 
wins at the Svayarhvara the hand of Sita, and his overthrow of 
Para^urama, who recognizes in him the godhead, are rapidly re- 
counted. The banishment of Rama by Kaikeyl’s device, the life 
of Rama and Sita in the forest, her capture by Ravana, the search 
for Lanka,^ the crossing of the ocean with the monkey horde, and 
the great battle between Rama and Ravana, described in vivid 
colours, bring us to Canto xii in which Kalidasa’s descriptive 

* Cf. for its situation M. V, Kib^^ Rawan^^s Lanka Discovered (i 9 so)» Hopkins 
{Great Epic, p. 8o) appears to accept Ceylon as Lanka. 
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powers find congenial subject-matter in describing the sights of 
India as seen from the aerial car on which Rama and Sita return 

to Ayodhya. 

Then follows a series of brilliant sketches ; Rama and Sita 
visit the widows of the king, who scarce can see them for their 
tears, which speedily change to joy. Sita alone weeps for the 
trouble her beauty has brought her husband, a foreboding of woe. 
For the moment all is brightness ; the glorious ceremonial of the 
royal consecration follows. But disaster is at hand ; malicious 
voices reproach the king whose one wife has stayed so long in 
Ravana's home. Rama places duty above love ; he bids Laks- 
mana take Sita— now pregnant— to Valmiki’s hermitage, and 
there break to her the truth of her fate ; overwhelmed, she de- 
plores her lot but utters no reproach. Rama rules in solitude, 
her sculptured form his companion in his sacrifices (xiv). From 
his sorrow he is awakened to overthrow demon foes on the 
Yamuna banks, while in the hermitage Sita bears two boys who, 
taught by Valmiki the tale of their father’s deed, console her 
sorrowing heart by reciting it. The day comes when Rama 
determines to perform the horse sacrifice ; he rests in a hut be- 
side the golden statue of his wife ; he hears from the boys the 
song of his deeds ; the people, Rama himself recognize them for 
his own, Valmiki begs reinstatement for the queen. Rama asks 
only that her stainless purity be made clear ; she comes before 
him, swears to her truth as she drinks the holy water ; the earth 
goddess appears and takes her in her bosom to bear her to the 
realm below. Rama transfers to his sons the burdens of the 
state, saddened by the restoration of Sita only to be lost forth- 
with ; in due course, followed by all the people, he goes forth 
from the town and is caught up in a heavenly chariot. 

The effective and pathetic picture of Sita’s end and the return 
to heaven of Rama might well have closed the poem, but 
Canto xvi is not without merit. Ku9a, Rama’s son, reigns at 
Ku9avati ; in a dream Ayodhya appears to him in the guise of 
a woman whose husband is afar, reproaches him with her fallen 
condition, and bids him return. Ku9a obeys, Ayodhya once 
more is glorious, and a description of the delights of summer 
rivals, but fails to equal, that of spring in Canto ix. For the rest 
the poem sinks in interest, as Kalidasa has nothing to tell us but 
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names of worthless kings whose harems supplied their sole 
interest in life. We cannot deny ^ his authorship of Cantos xviii 
and xix ; no ancient authority questions them, and they are cited, 
if rarely, by writers on poetics. But their brevity and the utter 
abruptness of the end, when the widow of Agnivarman, a worth- 
less debauchee, is awaiting the birth of her child, suggest that we 
have no more than a rough draft. Yet we would gladly assign 
to a poetaster meaningless puns on names of kings, as when 
Pariyatra is merely said to have exceeded in height the Pari- 
yatra mountains, or the incredible tastelessness of the action of 

a king who hangs his foot out of the window for the people to 
kiss. 

Valmiki, of course, is the chief creditor * of Kalidasa in this 
poem. Here and there one certainly surpasses the other ; though 
normally the advantage lies with the younger poet, yet there are 
exceptions. Fine as is Kalidasa’s picture of Rama’s meeting 
with the sons who know him not, it yet is still more affecting in 
the leisurely march of the epic, and Kalidasa has failed to 
improve on the scene of SUa’s vindication. But his merit shines 
out in such cases as his description of the return to Ayodhya ; 
future poets were to imitate it, but not one to equal it. 

No other epic of Kalidasa has come down to us, and the rela- 
tion in time of his epics to his dramas is insoluble. The sugges- 
tion that he is responsible for the Setubandha^ which relates 
the tale of Rama from the advance against Ravana and the build- 
ing of the bridge to Lanka down to Ravana’s death, is excluded 
by the style, with its innumerable plays on words, alliterations, 
recondite similes, exaggeration, and its enormous compounds. 
Its date is uncertain, as of Pravarasena of Kashmir* its author or 
patron we know nothing definite. Still more ludicrous is the 
suggestion that the Nalodaya * is his ; that rimed poem of 

’ As does Hillebraodt, Kalidasa, pp. 42 f. They seem known to the Aihole inscr. 
(El. vi. 8 f.) of Rarikirti who boasts his rivalry with Kalidasa and Bharavi. For un- 
evenness in great poets cf, Aendd v as criticized by Tynell, Latin Poetry, pp. 153 f. 

* On alleged nse of the Padma Purana, see H. ^arma. Calc, Or. Series, 17, 

’ Ed. and trans. S. Goldschmidt, 1880-4. Date before Bana, perhaps late 6tb 
cent., Stein, RajeUarangini, i. 66, 84 f. 

* That the VSkafaka Pravarasena had anything to do with the poem seems quite 
nnproved. 

* Ed. and trans. W. Yates, Calcatta, 1844; Bba’ndarkar, Report, 1883-4, P* 

A. R. S. Ayyar, JRAS. 1925, pp. 26311., who ascribes Vasodeva aa author also of the 
114 a H 
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intolerable affectation is perhaps not the production of Ravideva, 
author of the Rdksasakdvya^ of equal demerit, before the seven- 
teenth century, but the work of Vasudeva, prot^gd of Kula^ek- 
hara and Rama. 


8 . Kalidasas Thought 

As Sophokles seems to have found his perfect mtlteii in the 
Athens of Perikles’ happy days, so Kalidasa appears to us as the 
embodiment in his poems, as in his dramas, of the Brahmanical 
ideal of the age of the Guptas, when order had been restored to 
a troubled earth, foreigners assimilated or reduced, and prosperity 
broadcast.* Ingenuity’* has traced in the history of the first five 
of the rulers in the Raghuvan^a an exemplar of the exploits of 
the first five of the Gupta kings ; granted that Kalidasa may 
have known and profited by the literary activity of Harisena, 
which doubtless extended far beyond the one inscription which 
has come down to us, still we may safely doubt any such 
parallelism. But Kalidasa does represent, if we may judge from 
his poetry, the complete carrying out of the rule of life laid down 
for a Brahmin or a warrior or clansman. Youth, in this view, is 
the time for study under a teacher, then follows the period of 
manhood with its happy wedlock, then in stages that of the 
hermit whose mind is set on things eternal. The scheme is in 
many ways perfectly adapted to Indian life; it starves no side 
of man’s life ; four aims of existence are recognized by Kalidasa 
himself, who finds them embodied in the sons of Dillpa, them- 
selves reflexes of Visnu himself. They are duty, governing 
man’s whole life ; the pursuit of wealth and of love, the occupa- 
tions of his manhood ; and release, the fruit of his meditations in 
old age. We may not share the affection of Indian and even of 
a section of modern taste for the erotic scenes of the last cantos 
of the Raghuvaiiga, but we must not regard them as the outpour- 
ings of a sensual mind. The sages of the Upanisads themselves 
deemed marriage obligatory and the Brhaddranyaka gives the 

YudhisJhiravijaya, Tripur adahan a, and (^auriAathodaya, all rimed, to the 9th cent. 
The date is improbable ; Zll. iv. aa6 f. 

* Cf. M. T. Narasimhiengar, lA. xxxix. 336 ff. with Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, 
pp. 137 ff. 

* A. Gawronski, The Digvijaya cf Ragku (1915). 
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spell to obtain a male son ; the saintly (pvetaketu is deemed an 
authority on the Kdmasutra, and Kalidasa expressly claims the 
divine precedent of (Jiva and Uma as sanction for the most 
passionate married love. Statecraft again is essentially part of 
the material ends of life, and not only does he paint in Rama an 
ideal ruler, but throughout the Raghuvanga we, are reminded of 
the duties of kings to the subjects. Let us grant that his vision 
was Brahmanical; he deliberately repeats the condemnation of 
the Rdfndyana on the ^Qdra who threatens the security of 
established order by venturing to expose himself, head down- 
wards, hanging from a tree to fire, in order by penance to acquire 
merit. This reminds us of Fa-hien’s * emphatic testimony of the 
degradation of the Candalas in the Gupta realm. 

Youth and manhood are no time for deep philosophic views, 
and the Kalidasa of the Rtusamhdra, Meghnduta, and Knmdra- 
sambhava remains within narrower limits. We feel, however, 
a growing sense of the greatness and glory of Qiva ; the remote 
figure of the Meghaduta is definitely brought nearer to us in the 
Kumar asambhava. Even Brahman and Visnu are less than he, 
and the term Lord, I^vara, is his par excellence ; moreover, 
despite his all-embracing majesty, he is intensely personal. Yet 
neither Brahman nor Visnu is forgotten ; to Brahman in the 
Kumar asamb/iava itself, to Visnu in the Raghuvaitga two noble 
prayers are addressed in which in the true spirit of kathenotheism 
either appears as the greatest of gods, as more than the world, as 
beyond all comprehension. The inconsistency, however, is rather 
apparent than real ; it is possible to ascertain with fair certainty 
the view Kalidasa cook of the universe, and this affords a recon- 
ciliation of his diverse views. 

Both epics, but especially the Raghuvanga, show that Kali- 
dasa accepted Samkhya and Yoga views of the nature of the 
universe. The three constituents of nature, goodness, passion, 
and dullness, in their ethical aspect afford themes for simile ; the 
Brahman sea as the source of the Sarayu is like the unmanifested 
{avyakia) whence springs intelligence. Yoga practices are recog- 
nized ; the aged king practises concentration \dhdrand) as he sits 
on Ku^a grass ; the difficult posture known as Vlrasana of ascetics 
IS compared to trees standing motionless ; Sita by asceticism 

* Smith, EHI. p. 314; Foticber, L'Ari Grieo-Bouddhique du Ga»d/tdra,\\. 8. 

H 2 
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seeks to secure reunion in her next life with her spouse: the 
power to pass througli closed doors may be won, and the Yogin 
needs not cremation, but like Raghu is buried in mother earth. 
But we cannot hold that the godhead envisaged by Kalidasa is 
the pale T^vara of the Yoga; in Brahman we are told are united 
both matter and spirit as they are known in the Samkhya, and 
this we may fairly take as indicating that to Kalidasa, as to the 
author of the Katha Vpanisad, over the spirits and matter stood 
the absolute, who to Kalidasa takes specially the form of ^iva 
but who is also Brahman and Visnu. the spirit that perishes not 
beyond the darkness. With this absolute man is merged on 
death if he has attained enlightenment, for this is the sense of 
brahmabhfiyam f^atim djagdma in the Raghuvaii^a. If enlighten- 
ment is not his but good deeds, he has heaven for his share, for 
knowledge alone burns up man’s deeds which else force him to 
life after life. We need have the less hesitation to accept this 
view in that it is essentially the standpoint of popular Vedantism 
and that it afforded to a man of thought and good sense an 
effective means of reconciling belief in the three great gods. 
What is clear is that in his advancing years Kalidasa’s mind 
turned more and more to the conception of the all-embracing 
character of the godhead and of the efficacy of Yoga practices to 
attain union with him. 

From such a philosophy it would be idle to seek any solution 
for essential conflicts in the heart of man, or to demand any 
independent criticism of man’s aims and fate. India knew 
atheists enough, but their works have all but perished, and we 
must rather be grateful that we have preserved in such perfection 
the poetic reflex of the Brahmanical ideal both in its strength and 
in its weakness. Nor, let us remember, does such an ideal shut 
out deep human feeling such as we may suspect in the longing 
of the Mcghadntay the lament of Aja over the dead Indumatl, of 
Rati for Kama slain. But it does demand resignation, and if in 
perfection of form Kalidasa’s poems proclaim him the Virgil of 
India, we may admit that he was incapable of the vision and 
imagery of the sixth book of the A^neid. 
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9. Kalidasa's Style and A/etre. 

In Kalidasa we have unquestionably the finest master of 
Indian poetic style, superior to A^vaghosa by the perfection and 
polish of his work,* and all but completely free from the extrava- 
gances which disfigure the later great writers of Kavya. Dandin 
ascribes to his favourite style, the Vaidarbha, qualities which we 
may fairly sum up as firmness and evenness of sound, avoiding 
harsh transitions and preferring gentle harmonies ; the use of 
words in their ordinary sense and clearness of meaning; the 
power to convey sentiment ; beauty, elevation, and the employ- 
ment of metaphorical expressions. He assures longevity to 
a poem which, in addition to conforming to the rules for a 
Mahakavya, is rich in ornaments {cilamkdra)^ and Kalidasa is not 
sparing in his use of these means of adding grace to his work. 
But he has the fundamental merit that he prefers suggestion to 
elaboration ; his successors too often thought that they could 
only prove their capacity by showing all of what it was capable ; 
he was content to produce a definite effect, and to leave well 
alone; his was the golden mean of Virgil between rustic simpli- 
city and clumsiness and that over-refinement which is specially 
fatal “ Thus it results that his miniature-painting in its polished 
elegance often attains relative perfection. 

The truth of his delineation is seen in the picture of the 
sorrowing bride in the Meghadutax 

utsahge vd malinavasane saiimya nikdpya vindm 

madgotrdnkam viracitapadatn geyain udgdtukdutd 

* The critics occa$ionally find fault, e. g. in the Vyakliviveka (p. 66) Raghu- 
vahfa xvi. 33 i* censured for the position of /Oi/fye, but they cite him repeatedly as 
a master, first of Mahakavls ; Dhvanydloka, pp. 29, 207 ; Kavyaprakdga, p. 2. 
Bhamaha’s assertion that a cloud is not suitable as a messenger must refer to the 
Meghad&ta and may be pot beside bis attack on Bbasa's PraiijHdyaugandhardyatta, 
proved by T. Ganapati ^astri; cf. Thomas, JRAS. 1925. p. 103, who (pp. loofT.) 
deals effectively with the attacks on the authenticity ol Bbasa’s dramas. His verse 
{Subhdsiidvali, 1353) is imitated in Ragh. viii. 66 ; GIL. iii. 159, n. i. 

’ His improvements on A9vaghom are numerous and undeniable ■, cf. the passages iu 
Nandargikar, Raghuvahia (ed. 3), pp. 161 if. ; Formiebi, Aivaghosa, p. 350; cf. 
also Sound, iv. 42 with Rum. v. 45. The parallel h'um. vii. 56 ff. ; Ragh. vii. 5 ff. 
with Buddh. iii. 13 ff. is conclusive and Hillebrandi’s doubts (pp. 102 f.) are hyper- 
critical. 
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tantrim drdram nayanasalilaih sdrayitvd kathafhctt 

bhnyo b/iuyak svayam api kridm inurcchaudm visma^ 
rantl. 

‘ Or perhaps, placing her lute on her lap, whose dark garment 
proclaims her grief, she will seek to sing a song wherein she has 
worked my name, but, scarce able to move the string which her 
tears have bedewed, she will forget the air which she herself hath 
made.’ Or, again : 

tvdm dlikhya pranayakupitdm (Hidturdgaih gildydm 

dtmdnam te caranapatitam ydvad icchdmi kartum 
asrais tdvan muhur upaciiair drstir dlupyate me 

kruras tasminn api na sahate samgamam nan kridntah. 

* When I have portrayed thee in love’s anger on the rock with my 
colours and seek to add myself lying at thy feet, my tears well 
up and ever blot out my sight ; cruel the fate which even thus 
will not permit our union.’ There is a brilliant picture of Uma’s 
confusion and of her joy when Qiva reveals himself: 

adya prabhrty avanaidugi tavdsmi ddsah 

krtias tapobhir iti vddini candramaulau 
ahtidya sd uiyamajam klamam uisasarja 

klegah phalena hi punar navatdm vidhatte. 

* " From this moment, o drooping maiden, I am thy slave, bought 
by thy penance,” so spake he whose crest is the moon, and 
straightway all the fatigue of her self-torment vanished, so true 
is it that fruitful toil is as if it had never been.’ There is perfect 
simplicity of passionate longing in Rati’s address to the dead 
Kama : 

krtavdn asi vipriyam na me : pratikulam na ca te ntayd 
krtam 

l im akdranam eva darganam ; vilapaniyai rataye na diyaie ? 
‘ Thou hast never displeased me ; thee I never have wronged ; 
why then, without cause, dost thou hide thyself from thy weep- 
ing Rati?’ The timid shyness of the new-made bride and her 
lover’s ruses are delicately drawn : 

vydhrtd prativaco na samdadhe : gantum aicchad avalambi- 
tdhgukd 

seva/e sma gayanam pardhmukhi : sd iathdpi rataye pind^ 
kinah. 
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‘ Addressed she could not answer ; when he touched her gown 
she sought to leave him ; with head averted she clung to her 
couch ; yet none the less did she delight the lord of the trident.’ 

atmdnam dlokya ca gobharndnam: ddargabimbe stiniitdya- 
tdksi 

Haropaydne tvaritd babkuva: strindfn priydlokaphalo hi 
vegak. 

‘When with her long eyes fixed on her mirror she saw the 
reflection of her radiant loveliness, swift she hastened to seek 
?iva, for the fruit of woman’s raiment is the light in the lover’s 
eyes.’ Equally complete in its own effectiveness is the descrip- 
tion of the tragic shock received by Rati : 

itvrdbhisahgaprabhavena vrttim : mohena samstambhaya- 
tendriyandm 

ajndtabhartrvyasatid muhfirtam: krtopakdreva Ratir ba- 
bhuva. 

‘The bitterness of the blow cast Rati into a faint which dulled 
her senses and for the moment with true kindness robbed her of 
memory of her husband’s ruin.’ 

Aja*s tears have their excuse in nature itself: 

vilaldpa sabdspagadgadam : sahajdm apy apahdya dhlratdm 
abhitaptam ayo 'pi mdrdavam : bhajate kaiva kathd gartrisu t 

‘ He wailed aloud, his voice broken by sobs, forgetting the high 
courage that was his ; iron in the fire yieldeth its strength ; how 
much more feeble mortals ? ’ He feels that his wife has doubted 
his love : 

dkruvam asmi gathak gucismite : viditah kaitavavatsalas tava 
parcdokam asamnivrttaye : yad andprcckya gatdsi mam itah. 

‘Surely, sweet smiling one, thou hast judged me traitor whose 
love was feigned that thou hast gone from me to the world whence 
there is no return and hast not bidden me even a word of fare- 
well.’ No woman could desire a more perfect eulogy : 

grhinl sacivah sakhi inithah : priyagisyd lalite kaldvidhau 
karundvimukhena mrtyund: haraid tvdm vada kim tta me 
hftam ? 
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‘ Wife, counsellor, companion, dearest disciple in every loving 
art ; in taking thee tell me what of me hath not pitiless Death 
taken.’ The fatal blow is depicted : 

ksanamatrasakhim sujdtayoh : stanayos iam avalokya vihvald 
nimimila narottavtapriyd : hrtacandrd tafftaseva kauviudi. 

‘ For a moment she gazed on the garland as it lay on her 
rounded breasts, then closed her eyes in unconsciousness, like the 
moonlight when the darkness obscures the moon.’ There is 
humour, on the contrary, in Indumati’s rejection of the Anga 
prince : 

athdhgardjdd avatdrya caksur : ydhiti janydtn avadat 
kumdri 

ndsan iia kdmyo na ca veda samyag : drastum fia sd bhin- 

narucir hi lokah. 

% 

‘ But the princess turned away from Anga’s lord her gaze, and 
bade her maiden proceed ; it was not that he had not beauty 
nor that she could not see it, but folk have different tastes.’ 
This has the same graceful ease as often in the Rtusamhdra : 

vivasvatd tiksnatardhgumdlind : sapahkatoydt saraso 'bhitd- 
pitah 

utplutya bhekas ir^itasya bhoginah : phandtapatrasya iale 
ni^ldati. 

‘ As the sun’s garland of rays grows ever hotter, the frog sore 
tormented leaps up from the muddy water of the lake only to 
fall into the mouth of the thirsty snake, who spreads his hood to 
shade him from the glare.’ There is a pretty picture of girlish 
haste : 

dlokamdrgafk sahasd vrajantyd : kaydeid tidve^tanavdnta^ 
mdlyah 

baddhum na sambhdvUa eva idvat : karena rnddho ’pi ca 
kegapdfah. 

‘ As she rushed to the window, her garlands fell from their place, 
and she did not even trouble to knot the abundant hair which 
she caught together in her hand.* 

The structure of each of these cameos is simple ; throughout 
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It IS normal to have each verse complete in itself, a single verb 

serving to support a number of adjectives and appositions, though 

rektive clauses with verb expressed or implied are not rare. 

the compounds are normally restricted in length, but this is less 

c osely observed in the Mandakranta metre, though even then 

clearness is aimed at and normally achieved. The order of 

words IS very free, partly no doubt by reason of metrical neces- 

sity. Of the figures those of sound are employed not rarely but 

usually with skill. Beside the ordinary forms of alliteration as 

m mrmame nirmamo Wthesu, we find the more important 

Vamaka, in which the same syllables are repeated, in the same 

or inverted order,' but with different sense. There is a certain 

liberality in the process ; thus Kalidasa is able to match b/tuja- 

latam with jadatam, for / and like r and I, b and v, are 

admitted as similar, and the same principle is clearly to be 
seen in r / 

cakdra sd mattacakoranetrd : lajjdvail idjavisargajn agnau. 

‘ She with the eyes of the intoxicated Cakora, in modesty (lajjd) 
made offering of fried rice (Idja) in the fire.’ In Canto ix of the 
Kaghuvanga Kalidasa deliberately shows his skill in Yamakas ; 
there is no doubt that this offends the sound rule of Ananda- 
vardhana that to seek deliberately such a result destroys the 
unction of poetry which is to suggest — or express— not merely 
to exhibit form, and we can only conjecture that in this canto, 
w ich also is marked out by the amazing number of metres 
employed, Kalidasa was seeking to prove that he could vie with 
any rival in these niceties. In Canto xviii also, Yamakas are 
superabundant. Throughout, however, we feel Kalidasa seeking 
or the matching of sound and sense, to which the Indian ear 
was clearly more susceptible than our own. 

Of figures of sense Kalidasa excels in Indian opinion in the 
simile, and the praise is just. The Indian love of simile appears 
reely in the Rgveda^ and is attested by the elaborate subdivisions 
o Indian poetics. The width of Kalidasa's knowledge and the 
epth of his observation of nature and life are here shown to the 
ighest advantage. But his world is not ours, and doubtless at 

A* distinct from alliteratioD the rq)etition should be in corresponding parts of the 
vme gacobi, ZDMG. Ixii. 303, n. 1). 
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times his figures * seem grotesque to our taste, as when the king 
comes from his bath and plays with his harem like an elephant 
on whose shoulder still clings a shoot of the lotus sporting with 
the females of his herd. But often there can be only admiration; 
the chariot of the prince is so covered by the arrows of his foes 
that only by the point of its standard can it be discerned, as the 
morning wrapped in mist by the feeble rays of the sun ; the 
wound torn by the arrow is the door of death ; with joyful eyes 
the women of the city follow the prince as the nights with the 
clear stars of autumn the polar star. Characteristic is the love of 
elaboration of a comparison ; the reader is not to be contented 
with a mere hint, the comparison must be drawn out in full. 
The Pandya king is peer of the lord of mountains, for the neck- 
laces which hang over his shoulders are its foaming cascades, and 
the sandal that reddens his limbs the young sun which colours 
its peaks. Or again, the princes who hide their jealousy under 
the semblance of joy are compared to the pool in whose calm 
depths lurk deadly crocodiles. Or again, the ruined city, with 
towers broken, terraces laid down and houses destroyed, is like 
the evening when the sun sets behind the mountains and a 
mighty wind scatters the clouds. 

To us, no doubt, both similes and metaphors sometimes seem 
far-fetched ; those from grammar leave us cold, but there is wit 
in the assertion that the wearing by Rama of the royal dress 
when the ascetic’s garb revealed already his fairness is equivalent 
to the vice of repetition (punarukia). The bowmen whose 
arrows strike one another are like disputants whose words con- 
flict. The king seeks to subdue the Persians as an ascetic his 
senses through the knowledge of truth. Kalidasa is rich also in 
plays of fancy which present a vivid picture [ttiprek^d ) ; it is 
natural to him to think vividly, to attribute to the mountains, the 
winds, the streams the cares, sorrows, joys, and thoughts of men. 
He loves also the figure corroboration {arthdntaranydsa) ; indeed, 
its careless use reveals the hand of the forger of the last cantos 
of the Kumdrasambhava. But the double entendre is rare 
indeed ; the instances of it are very few, and they lend no 

^ Cf. Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, pp. ii 3 -ao. For the Qakuntald, cf. P. K. Code, 
FOCP. 1919, ii. 305 ff. A very ioteresliog comparisoD is afforded by Lacao’i 
similes (Heitlaod in Haskins’ Lucan, pp. Ixxxiv fT.). 
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credit whatever to the suggestion that v. 14 of the Meghadula is 
an attempt obliquely to praise Nicula and damn DignSga. Of 
the former we know nothing, and it was doubtless the later love 

bade men find them in Kalidasa, where not one 
elaborate case even can be proved to exist.* 

Kalidasa’s metrical skill is undoubted. In the Rtusamhara he 
used normally the Indravajra and Vah9astha types, with Vasan- 
tatilaka and Malin! ; one stanza only in (Jardulavikrldita occurs. 
The Meghaduta shows the more elaborate Mandakranta used 
without variation ; a few slight roughnesses as regards caesura 
may be adduced as proof of the relatively early date of the poem, 
but the evidence is too slight to weigh seriously in itself. In the 
Kumdrasambhava we find the normal rule that the canto is 
written in a single metre with change, as the writers on poetics 
require, at the close. Thus i, iii, and vii are written in the Indra- 
vajra; h and vi in the ^loka, iv in the Vaitaliya, and v in the 
Van9astha, while viii is in the Rathoddhata. The closing changes 
are furnished by Puspitagra, Malini, and Vasantatilaka. The 
Rdghuvanga follows on the whole this principle, but exhibits 
greater variety, suggesting later date. The Indravajra type 
senses for ii, v-vii, xiii, xiv, xvi, and xviii ; the <J^loka for i, iv, x, 
xii, XV, and xvii ; the Vaitaliya for viii, and the Rathoddhata 
for xi and xix. Canto ix is orthodox up to v. 54, being in 
Drutavilambita, then it deliberately displays the poet’s skill in 
new metres, each with a verse or so, Aupacchandasika, Puspi- 
tagra, Praharsini, Manjubhasini, Mattamayura, Vasantatilaka, 
which is also used for ii verses in v, Vaitaliya, ^alini, and 
Svagata. There occur also odd verses in Totaka, Mandakranta, 
Mahamalika, and iii is written in Vah9astha, with a concluding 
verse in Harini. There are thus nineteen metres in all to eight 
in the earlier epic. Detailed efforts to find some sign of develop- 
ment in any of the metres in respect of caesuras &c. have failed 
to yield any results worthy of credence.* 

In the Qloka the rules had already been established by epic 

* Mc^haditla 10 a^abandha may have a double sense; aS rasa", Kumarasam- 
bhava, viii. aj ; Ragkuvahfa, jl. ao. But in v. 14 Nicula is to be a poet friend, else- 
where utterly unknown. 

• Huth, Die des Kalidasa (1890), App. ; Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, p. 157. Cf. 
SIFI. VIII. a 40 ff. 
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practice, and Kalidasa observes them carefully. Of the four 
Vipula forms he uses the last once only ; the figures * for the 
other three out of 1410 half-stanzas in the epics are 46, 27, and 
41, or 8*15 percent., showing that the third Vipula was Kali- 
dasa's favourite. It is interesting to note that in the form of the 
syllables preceding the first Vipula Kalidasa shows special care 
to select that form ^ ) which is not allowed in the second 


Vipula as against that (— 


which is permitted in both. The 


Kumar asambhava has ii cases of the first to 3 of the second 


form, the Raghuvaiiga 31 to i ; this doubtless indicates 
increasing care to secure elegance, and it accords with this that 
in the Kumarasavibhava alone is the fourth Vipula found.* 


' tor the Rnghtivahfa they arc 33, 18, 27 out of 1096 ; J.tcobi’s hgures (IS. xvii. 
444 f.) are corrected Jrora SlFl. A <. The percentage in Bharavi is 9*6 ; Magha 27 -I 5 ; 
Bilhana 8*64 ; (j^rihar^ 0-53 ; Kumaradasa 2*35. 

* Raghuvaiiqa, xii. 71, should perhaps be read dvitiynhemaprUkaram. In 
A'umtuasambhava, vii. 1 1 on one rca<ling position is neglected as in (^i^updlavadha, 
X. 60, both <lu 1 ious (SIFI- viii. ii. 7). For the schemes of the metres see chap, xx, 

( 4 - 
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bhAravi, bhatti, kumAradAsa, and mAgua 

I. Bhdravi 

/^F Bharavi’s life we know nothing whatever, though he 
V-y ranks as second in magnitude among the constellations 
of the Kavya. External evidence proves that he was older 
than A.D. 634 when he is mentioned with Kalidasa in the 
Aihole inscription, and he is cited in the Kagikd Vrtti ; on the 
other hand he manifestly is influenced by Kalidasa, while he 
strongly affected Magha.' Bana ignores him, so that he can 
hardly have preceded him long enough for his fame to compel 
recognition. It is, therefore, wiser to place him c. a. d. 550 than 
as early as A.D. 500. 

His Kiratarjuniya^ is based, as usual, on the epic. The 
Mahabhdrata^ tells us how, when the Pandavas with their wife 
DraupadI have retired under their vow of twelve years’ banish- 
ment to the Dvaita forest, Draupadi, with truly feminine faith- 
lessness, urges the heroes to break their pledge. A council is 
held; Yudhisthira pleads for the bond; Bhima controverts his 
contentions. Vyasa counsels retirement from the Dvaita forest, 
and the brothers go to the Kamyaka wood, where Yudhisthira 
takes the prudent course of bidding Arjuna, as a preliminary to 
war, to secure from Qiva divine weapons. Arjuna obeys, prac- 
tises in the Himalaya severe penances, meets and struggles with 
a Kirata, who proves to be (Jiva himself ; he grants the boon 
desired, to which the other gods add further largesse. This 
theme Bharavi has chosen to expand and illustrate with all the 
resources of a refined and elaborate art. The opening shows at 
once the hand of the artist ; in the epic the discussion of the 
brothers arises merely from the dreary plight in which they are 

* C£ Jacobi, WZKM. Hi. 131 ff. 

* Ed. NSP. 1907; trans. C. Cappeller, HOS. 15, 1912; i-iii, with Citrabh^a’s 
comm., TSS. 63. 

* iii. 27-41. 
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placed ; Bharavi begins instead with the return of a spy whom 
Yudhisthira has sent to report on the deeds of Suyodhana— as he 
is always styled ; he bears the unwelcome tidings that the king 
is walking in the ways of virtue and charming the hearts of the 
people. Hence, naturally, Draupadi, anxious for the future, 
taunts Yudhisthira with his inglorious plight and urges swift 
battle (i). Bhima adds his support; Yudhisthira, the unready, 
has scruples of honour (ii), but seeks counsel from Vyasa,and the 
sage admits that war must be, but, since the foe is so strong, 
urges that Arjuna should by penance in the Himalaya win Indra’s 
aid. He vanishes, but a Yaksa appears to lead Arjuna on his 
way, and they depart, cheered by the good wishes of the re- 
mainder of the party (iii). At this point the poet*s invention 
displays itself in elaboration ; just before, by omitting all mention 
of the move to the Kamyaka wood, he had shortened the narra- 
tive, improving greatly the effect ; now he takes the opportunity 
to display the poet’s command of language. In Canto iv the 
Yaksa leads Arjuna on ; and a brilliant picture is drawn of the 
autumnal scene, partly in narrative, partly in the mouth of the 
Yaksa. Then follows (v) the description of the Himalaya itself, 
the Yaksa lays stress on the mystery which guards it and on its 
close kinship with (piva and Parvati, and vanishes after bidding 
Arjuna do penance on Indraklla. The penance of Arjuna terrifies 
the Guhyakas, the spirits who haunt Indrakila ; they appeal to 
Indra to aid them, and he sends Gandharvas and Apsarases to 
disturb the asceticism which menaces the quiet of his mountain 

(vi) . The heavenly host speeds through the air to Indrakila and 
makes there its camp ; their elephants merit special description 

(vii) . The Apsarases now leave their palaces, just made by their 
magic power, and wander in the woods to pluck the flowers ; 
then the Ganges invites them to the bath, and the bathing scene 
is described with much charm and beauty (viii). Evening comes, 
the sun sets, the moon arises — the banal theme wins new effect 
through the poet’s skill ; the nymphs and their lovers drink and 
seek the pleasures of love ; the day dawns (ix). The Apsarases 
now turn their minds to their task ; aided by the seasons Nyho 
now appear six in number to second their efforts, they expend, 
but in vain, all their charms on the young ascetic (x). Seeing his 
minions thus foiled through Arjuna’s constancy, Indra appears 
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himself in the guise of a sage, admires the fervour of the penance, 
but contends that to bear arms and practise asceticism are incon- 
sistent ; Arjuna admits the logic of the censure, but asserts that 
he will do all to save his family's honour. Indra is touched, 
reveals himself, and bids him win the favour of ^iva (xi). Here 
ends the poet’s invention, and we again find the epic as his source. 
Arjuna continues his penance in order that fiva may bless him ; 
the seers in distress appeal to the great god, who expounds to 
them Arjuna’s divine nature as an incorporation of Nara, a part 
of the primeval spirit ; a demon Muka in boar form plans to 
slay him ; therefore ^iva bids his host follow him to guard the 
prince (xii). The boar appears to Arjuna ; it falls pierced by his 
own and ^iva's dart ; the prince advances to recover his arrow, 
but is challenged by a Kirata who claims it in his master's name 
(xiii). Arjuna rejects the demand in a long speech ; the Kirata 
returns, and ^iva launches, but in vain, his host against Arjuna, 
who endures unscathed the shower of their arrows (xiv). The 
host is rallied from flight by Skanda and ^:iva himself, who then 
begins a deadly battle of arrows with Arjuna (xv). The two 
then strive with magic weapons, the hero is beaten (xvi), but 
grasps again his bow, and with sword, mighty rocks, and the 
trunks of great trees assails the god, but all in vain (xvii). They 
box, at last they wrestle ; Qiva reveals his true form, and the 
hero, humbled at last, praises the greatness of the god and begs 
him for strength and victory ; the god and the world guardians, 
who come to the scene, accept his devotion and give him the 
magic weapons that he craves. 

The introduction of ^iva’s host, of its struggles under Skanda’s 
leadership with the hero, and the whole episode of the contest 
with magic weapons are the fruit of the poet’s imagination. One 
difficulty is obvious ; it is made necessary to duplicate the episode 
of the force of the penance causing fear and evoking divine inter- 
vention, and the prolongation of the conflict results in some 
repetition of ideas. Duplication also results from the description 
of the amours of the nymphs with the Gandharvas and their 
attempts on the prince. The poet’s skill led him, we must con- 
fess, to exhibit it too freely, and the introduction of magic 
weapons leaves us cold. In this regard Valmiki has a fatal 
influence on Sanskrit poetry ; the mythical background of the 
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Rama legend produced the unreality of his combats, which every 
epic poet felt bound to copy. Another influence seen strongly 
in the first two Cantos is that of the political principles of the 
day, which have ample opportunity of illustration in the record 
of Suyodhana’s rule and in the arguments by which Yudhisthira 
seeks to justify the keeping of their faith by his brothers. 

There is no doubt of the power of Bharavi in description , his 
style at its best has a calm dignity which is certainly attractive, 
while he excels also in the observation and record of the beauties 
of nature and of maidens. The former quality is revealed re- 
peatedly in the first Canto, the very first line of which strikes 
the true note of high policy ; then follows: 

krtapramdnasya mahlm mahibhuje : jitdm sapatfuna nive- 
dayisyatah 

u(t vivycithe tticifto net ht pyiyd^n .* pyavdktutft icchauti mysd 
hitaisinah. 

‘ When he bent low in homage his mind wavered not, though he 
had to tell the king that his realm had been won by his foe, for 
men who seek one’s good care not to speak flattering words.* In 
the same strain Suyodhana is praised : 

na fena sajyam kvacid udyatam dhanuh : krtam na vd tena 
vijihmam dnatiatn 

giindntirdgena girobhir ukyate : narddhipair malyani ivdsya 
gdsnuam. 

* Never has he raised his bow to shoot, never has a frown dis- 
torted his face ; loving his virtues the kings bear as a garland on 
their heads his royal orders.' The setting sun and the rising 
moon are happily portrayed : 

ahgupdnibhir atlva pipdsuh : pahkajam mad/tu bhrgam 
rasayitvd 

klibatdm iva gatah ksitim esyahl: lohitam vapur ttvdha 
Patahgah. 

‘ Ruddy glowed the sun as he hastened to rest, as though over- 
deep he had drunken with his rays, in his thirst, the sweetness of 
the lotus.’ 
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samvidhatum abkisekam ttdase : Manmatkasya lasadahgu- 
jalau^hah 

ydmmlvanitayd tatacihnah: sotpalo rajatakumbha ivenduh, 

‘ For Love's consecration the lady night raised aloft the moon with 
its shimmering sea of beams and its spots full in view, like a silver 
chalice decked with lotuses.* The advent of the cool season is 
thus greeted : 

katipayasakakdrapugparamyas : tanutuhino "Ipavinidrasin- 
duvdrah 

surabhtfnukhakimdgamdhtagansi : samupayayau gigirah sma- 
raikabandhuh. 

* Then came the cool season, Love's one friend, lovely with its 
mango blooms here and there, when frost is rare and but a few 
Sinduvaras awake from sleep, the harbinger of the end of winter 
and the coming of spring.’ The bathing scene is rich in pretti- 
nesses : 

iirohitdnidni nitdntam dkttlair : apdth vigdhdd alakaik 
prasdribhik 

yayur vadhundm vadandni tulyatdm: dvirepkavrnddntari- 

taih saroruhaih. 

• • 

‘ Hidden by their long hair in utter disorder through plunging in 
the water, the maidens’ faces seemed like lotuses covered with 
swarms of bees.' 

priye para yacchati vacant unmnkki: nibaddhadrstih git/ii- 
Idkuloccayd 

santddadhe ndhgukam dhitam vrthd : viveda puspegu na pdni- 
pallavam. 

* Yet another, face upturned and eyes fixed on her lover as he 
spoke, gathered not together her garment, though the knot 
slipped and fell, nor realized that her tender hand had missed the 
flowers it sought.' Characteristically, the same idea is varied 
later in the canto : 

vihasya pdnau vidhrte dhrtdmbhagi : priyena vadhvd ma- 
dandrdracetasak 

sakhiva kdhei payasd ghanikftd : babhdra vitoccayabandham 
ahgttkam. 


•lit 


I 
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'As her hand, full of water, was laughingly grasped by her 
lover, 'twas her kindly girdle which the water had stiffened that 
saved from falling the garment of the loving maiden, for the knot 
that held it had slipped.’ His play of fancy is constant and 
extensive ; he acquired the style of parasol-Bharavi from his 
comparison (v. 39) of the lotus dust driven by the winds to the 
goddess Laksmi mirrored in a golden parasol. Still less attrac- 
tive to our taste is a simile ^ based on the mute letter {anubandha) 
between stem and ending in grammar. 

Bharavi, however, is guilty of errors of taste from which Kali- 
dasa is free. Especially in Canto xv he sets himself to try tours 
de force of the most foolish kind, redolent of the excesses of the 
Alexandrian poets. Thus one verse has the first and third, 
second and fourth lines identical ; in another all four are identical ; 
one has practically only c and r, another only the letters f, 
and /; in other stanzas each line reads backwards the same way 
as the next, or the whole stanza read backwards gives the next ; 
one stanza has three senses ; two no labial letters ; or each verse 
can be read backwards and forwards unchanged. One sample 
must serve : 

na nonanunno nunnono nana ndndnana nanu 
nunno 'nwifto nanuntteno ndnend nunnanunnanut. 

' No man is he who is wounded by a low man ; no man is the 
man who wounds a low man, o ye of diverse aspect ; the wounded 
is not wounded if his master is unwounded ; not guiltless is he 
who wounds one sore wounded.’ But at least he eschews long 
compounds, and, taken all in all, is not essentially obscure. 

Bharavi sets a bad example in his fondness for showing his 
skill in grammar, and he is in many ways the beginner of manner- 
isms in the later poets. The ridiculously frequent use of the root 
tan begins with him;® he is fond of passive perfect forms, in- 
cluding the impersonal use ; the adverbial use of prepositional 
compounds is a favourite form of his ; many of Panini’s rules of 
rare type * are illustrated by him, as gas with double accusative, 

‘ xiii. 19; cf. xvii. 6. Cf. Mftgba, ii. 47, 95, IXJ; x. 155 xiv. 66; xvi. 80; 
xix. 75. 

’ Walter, [ndica, iii. 34 f. 

* Cappeller, pp. 1 53 ff. On the perfect cf. Renon, La valtur du parfait^ p. 87. 
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dargayate in the same use, annjivisdtkrta, stanopapidam, the 
double negative as a positive, and na compounded as in nanivrtam \ 
it occurs also with the imperative. Most interesting in his 
elaborate care in the use of the narrative tenses, which Kalidasa 
and the other poets treat indifferently. In Bharavi the imperfect 
and the aorist are not tenses of narrative use; they occur only 

in dealing with what thespeaker has himself experienced 

and the imperfect denotes what happened in the more remote past 
(anadyatane), the aorist the immediate past {adyatane), exceptions 
being minimal ; the aorist hence is extremely rare, occurring only 
ten times to 272 times in Magha. The perfect is the tense of 
narrative, save in the case of the present perfects aha and veda. 
The present occurs with sma not rarely in narrative as a past ; 
the participle in tavant is used in speeches only, that in ta in 
both. Both the imperative and the aorist with ma are found in 
interrogations beside their normal uses, and labdha is used in the 
passive, the periphrastic future having always its precise sense of 
a distant event. Errors in grammar are few, but ajaghne seems 
indefensible. 

In metrical form Bharavi is as developed as he is in the use of 
the figures of speech, of which scores can be illustrated from his 
poem. Only once does he condescend to use a single difficult 
metre, the Udgata, for a whole canto (xii), a single Praharsini 
terminating it. In v he uses sixteen, in xviii also sixteen different 
forms. The Upajati of Indravajra type predominates in iii, xvi, 
and xvii ; Van9astha in i, iv, and xiv ; Vaitallya in ii ; Drutavi- 
lambita in xviii ; Pramitaksara in vi ; Praharsini in vii ; Svagata 
in ix; Puspitagra in x ; gioka in xi and xv; Aupacchandasika 
in xiii. Of the other metres few save Vasantatilaka ^ have much 
use; Aparavaktra, Jaloddhatagati, Jaladharamala occur, like 
Candrika, Mattamayura, Kutila, and Vah^apattrapatita, once 
only. The Rathoddhata is a good deal used in xiii ; but f alini, 
Malini, Prabha, and QikharinI are all rare.® 

In the Qloka Bharavi conforms in general to the same rules as 
Kalidasa. But he never uses the fourth Vipula form, and in his 
250 half-stanzas he uses the first three Vipulas respectively fifteen, 

^ The final syllable is in three cases in line a, in one case in line c. 

* Thus Bharavi has eleven or twelve principal metres to six of KalidUa and 
sixteen of Magha. 
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eight, and two times ; Kalidasa, on the contrary, likes best the 
third Vipula. 

2. Bhatti 

% 4 

Bha«i, the author of the Ravanavadha} more usually simply 
Bhattikavya, tells us that he wrote in Valabhi under 
gridharasena. But four kings of this name are known, the last 
of whom died in A,D. 641, so that we remain with nothing more 
secure than that as a terminus ad quern. The suggestion* that 
he is to be identified with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasor inscription 
lacks all plausibility, if only for the reason that Vatsabhatti 
commits errors in grammar. The name Bhatti is Prakrilized 
from Bhartr, and it is not surprising that in tradition he has been 
either identified with Bhartrhari or made a son or half-brother of 
that famed poet. There is. however, nothing but the name to 
support the suggestion. We know, however, that he was imitated 
by Magha, and it is a perfectly legitimate suggestion that his 
work gave Magha the impetus to show his skill in grammar to 
the extent that he does. More important still is the plain fact 
that he was known to Bhamaha. In ending his poem he boasts 
that it needs a comment : 

vydkhyd^aniyani idam kdvyani utsavah sudhiydm alant 
/laid durmed/tasag cdsmin vidvatpriyataya mayd. 

‘This poem can be understood only by a comment; it suffices 
that it is a feast for the clever and that the stupid come to grief 
in it as a result of my love of learning.’ Bhamaha rather clumsily 
repeats in almost identical terms this verse. The list of Alarh- 
karas given by Bhatti is in a certain measure original, when com- 
pared with those of Dapdin and Bhamaha ; its source is still 

unknown. 

Bhatti’s poem, a lamp in the hands of those whose eye is 
grammar, but a mirror in the hands of the blind for others, is 
esssentially intended to serve the double plan of describing 
Rama’s history and of illustrating the rules of grammar. In the 
latter aspect its twenty-two cantos fall into four sections ; the first 

' Ed. with Ja)am.'iogala’s comm., Bombay, 1887; with Mallioatha, BSS. 1898; 
i-iv ed. and Irans. V. G. Pradhan, Poona, 1897. Cf. Hulttsch, El. i. 9*5 
JRAS. 1909, p. 435* 

» B. C. Mazomdar, JRAS. 1904, pp. 395-7 ; '9®9» P* 759- 
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four cantos illustrate miscellaneous rules ; v-ix the leading rules, 
x-xiii' are given to illustration of the ornaments of poetry, the 
names of the figures unfortunately being supplied merely in the 
commentary or the manuscripts, and the rest of the poem illus- 
trates the use of the moods and tenses. The combination of 
pleasure and profit is by no means ill devised, and Indian opinion 
gives Bhatti without hesitation rank as a Mahakavi. It is dubious 
if any sound taste can justify this position ; what is true is that, 
considering the appalling nature of the obstacle set and the rather 
hackneyed theme adopted, Bhatti contrives to produce some fairly 
interesting and, at its best, both lively and effective verse. His 
aim in some degree helps his style, as it prevents the adoption of 
long compounds or too recondite allusions or ideas. 

His style may best be judged by a fragment of the scene where 

Havana in his need turns to Kumbhakarna for aid, and airs his 
aorists : 

udjhasls tvam sukhi Rdtfio yad akdrslt sa rdksasdn 
tulatdrid udanvantam puratk nak pariio *rudhat 
vyajyotista rane gastrair anaisld rdksasdn ksayam. 
na prdvocam aham kimcit priyam yavad ajivisam 
bandhus tvam arcitah snehdn md dviso na vadhlr mama, 
viryam md nd dadargas tvam md na trdsthdk ksatdm puram, 
tavddrdk^ma vayam viryam tvam ajaislft purd surdn. 

‘ Hast thou not known in thy happiness what Rama hath done to 
the Raksasas? He hath crossed the ocean, and completely hemmed 
in our city. He hath warred brilliantly and his weapons have 
brought death to the Raksasas. Never in all my life have 
I spoken one word of flattery ; thou hast been honoured by me 
from love of kin ; do not fail to slay my foes. Fail not to show 
thy might, fail not to guard our smitten town ; thy might have 
we beheld, thou didst aforetime conquer the gods.' The flow of 
the narrative is, it will be seen, simple and limpid, but it lacks 
fire and colour, and the task of illustrating the figures of speech 
proves extremely wearisome to all but the commentators, whose 
joy the poet was. Some, no doubt, of the passages are happy 
enough ; in one we find a proverb known from the Vikramorvagl : * 

* X U 00 figures ; xi on the quality of sweetness ; xii on Bhivika, vivid description ; 
xiii gives verses which can be read as Sanskrit or Prakrit. 

’ ii. 16 (ed. Pandit). 
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Ranio 'pi daraharanena tapto: vayain hatair bandhubhir at- 
matulyaih 

taptena taptasya yathdyaso tiah : sandhih parcndstii vifHunca 

Sitdni. 

‘ Rama is aflame through Sita s rape, we through the death of 
kinsfolk dear as ourselves ; let us make compact with our foe as 
flaming iron with flaming iron ; let Sita go free/ Another ex- 
ample ’ describes Ravana’s advent : 

jalada iva taditvdn prdjyaratnaprabhdbhik : pratikakubham 
udasyan ftisvanam dhiramatidr am 

fikharam iva Sutneror dsanain haimam uccair : vividhama- 
nivicitram pronnatah so 'dhyaitst/iat. 

' Like a lightning cloud through the rays sparkling from his 
jewels, and emitting like it on all sides a deep dull resonance, the 
lofty prince sat him on a high golden throne, radiant with many 
a gem, as the cloud clings to a pinnacle of mount Sumeru. The 
use of vi(dla^ broad, in the next example illustrates the straits 
into which a poet may be driven, even if he is a grammarian : * 

kva strivisahydh karajdh kva vak^o: daiiyasya gatiendra- 
fildvifd/am 

sampagyataitad dyusaddm suniiam: biblieda tais tan nara^ 
sinhamurtih. 

‘ What can finger-nails meet for maidens' breasts avail against 
the bosom of the demon, that is broad as a rock of the lord of 
mountains ? Nay, consider this cunning scheme of the immortals ; 
with these in his shape as man and lion (Visnu) clove this bosom/ 
The chief metre used by Bhatti is the QlokA, which is used in 
Cantos iv-ix and xiv-xxii. Upajatiofthe I ndravajra type prevails 
in i-ii, xi and xii. The Giti form of Arya prevails in xiii, and x is 
largely in Puspitagra ; no other metre has any currency of im- 
portance. Only Praharsini. Malini, Aupacchandasika, Van9astha, 
and Vailaliya occur six times or more ; A9valalita, Nandana, 
Prthvi, Rucira, and Narkutaka occur only once each ; others used 
are Tanumadhya, Totaka, Drutavilambita, Pramitaksara, Praha- 
ranakalika, Mandakranta, Qardulavikridita, and Sragdhara. The 


* xi. 47; imitated by Magha, i. 19. 

* *>»• 59 » Magha, i. 47 (below, $ 4). 
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absence of the longer metres in frequent use explains, of course, 
the comparative ease of the style, for the larger stanzas encourage 
development both of thought and expression. 

3. Kumdradasa 

Fate was long unkind to the ydnakiharana * of Kumaradasa, 
since it left the poem preserved only in a Sinhalese word-for- 
word translation, though, since first published from this source, it 
has come to light in southern India, where Sanskrit literature has 
often found preservation denied in the north. Ceylonese tradition 
of no early date or value asserts the identity of the author with 
a king of Ceylon (a.d. 517-26) who is connected, as we have 
seen, in tradition with the death of Kalidasa. What is certain is 
that Kumarad^a was a zealous admirer of Kalidasa and very 
freely imitates him in manner as well as in general treatment of 
the subject, as comparison of Canto xii of the Raghuvan^a with 
the relevant portions of the ydnakiharana establishes beyond 
cavil. On the other hand, it is really beyond question that he 
knew the Kdfikd Vrtii (c. A.D. 650), while on the other hand he 
must have been known to Vamana {c. a.d. 800) who censures the 
use of khalu as first word, found in Kumaradasa, and cites a stanza 
which in content and form proclaims itself as unquestionably a cita- 
tion from the lost part of the ydnakiharana. Finally, he was 
probably earlier than Magha, who seems to echo a verse of his. 
Raja9ekhara, the poet (c. A.D. 900), asserts his fame:* 

ydnakiharanam kartum Raghuvahge sthite sati 
kavik Kumdraddsag ca Rdvanag ca yadi ksamak. 

‘ No poet save Kumaradasa could dare to sing the rape of Sita 
when the Raghuvahga was current, even as none but Ravana 
could perform the deed, when Raghu’s line remained on 
earth.’ 

The ydnakiharana suffers, of course, from the trite theme ; 
Sanskrit poetry affords us a very vivid explanation of the com- 

* Ed. Ceylon, 1891; i-x, Bombay, 1907; xvi, BSOS. iv. 385 ff. See Lenmann, 
WZKM. vii. 326 flf.; Thomas, JRAS. 1901, pp. 353 ff.; Keith, 578 ff. 

’ In the Kavyam'tmdnsd he mentions his blindness, as also that of Medbavinidra 

(p. 13 ). 
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plaint of a great poet : cut non dictus Hylas puer et Latonxa 
Delos, for we actually have so many poems on the same theme 
preserved for us. Still, it is fair to say that Kumarad^a does 
very well indeed in handling his story ; his invention is negligible, 
but he uses effectively the innumerable opportunities for descrip- 
tion which the theme offers. Thus we have poetic pictures of 
Da^aratha and his wives as well as of Ayodhya (i) ; in ii Brhas- 
pati, in appealing to Visnu for aid, sketches the exploits of 
Ravana; in iii he revels in his themes; the king and his wives 
disport in the garden, then, as in Bharavi, we have the king’s 
own descnption of the scene ; the poet then describes the sports 
in the water, the king the sunset, then night and morning are 
sketched. Cantos iv and v carry on the narrative, the one from 
the birth of Da9aratha’s sons to the slaying of the Raksasi who 
plagues the hermitage, the other to the close of the defeat of the 
Raksasa host. In vi the scene shifts to Mithila where Vi9vamitra 
and Janaka exchange greetings. In vii SUa and Rama meet ; he 
describes her beauty, the poet their love and marriage. Then 
follows the picture of the joys of their union ending with a fine 
description of sunset and night (viii). The nekt canto brings us 
to Ayodhya, and in x the poet shows his command of the maxims 
of politics by giving us a lecture from Da9aratha, who proposes 
to crown Rama, on the duties of the sovereign. Events are 
crowded together, and Sita is stolen before the canto closes. 
With equal haste are related the reception of the news by Rama, 
his alliance with Hanumant who fights Vali ; the poet then turns 
to the more graceful theme of the rainy season, which he first 
himself and then through Rama describes with considerable 
beauty. Canto xii matches the descnption of spring (iii) with a 
picture of autumn ; then policy once more has its turn, for 
Sugriva tenders ill counsel and Laksmana rebukes him. Rama 
is dejected, and to cheer him Sugriva describes the mountain, 
while in xiv we have first a picture of the monkeys as they build 
the causeway, then Rama’s impression of the scene, after which 
the poet resumes the description and presents a lively impression 
of the crossing of the host. Canto xv gives us the mission of 
Angada as envoy to Ravana ; Canto xvi the revels of the Rak- 
sasas ; xvii-xx Rama’s triumph. 

Kalidasa infiuenced Kumaradasa in style as well as subject; 
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he adopts the Vaidarbha form,^ and he develops in a marked 
degree the love of alliteration, though he *never carries it to the 
point of affectation, as in the efforts of such poets as Magha to 
produce effects by the constant repetition of a single letter. Nor 
is he fond of the Yamaka form to any undue degree : a good ex- 
ample is: 

atanunatanund ghanadarubhih : smarakitafh rahitam pra- 
didhaksund 

* 4 

rucirabhdcirabhdsitavartmand : prakhacitd khaciid na na 
dipitd. 

‘ Strong love, eager to bum the lover deserted, kindled with 
cloud-logs the sky refulgent and irradiated with the lightning.' 
Prettiness is, perhaps, the chief characteristic of Kumaradasa ; 
he abounds in dainty conceits expressed with a felicity of diction 
and a charm of sound and metre which no language but Sanskrit 
can produce. Thus we have a pretty picture of the naughty Rama 
as a child : 

na sa Rdma ika kva ydta ity : anuyukto vanitdbhir agratah 
nijakastaputdvrtdnano : vidadhe Utkanilinam arbhakah. 

‘“Rama is not here; where has he gone?’* the women called 
as they searched for him, but the child, covering his face with his 
clasped hands, played hide-and-seek with them.’ Though flagrant 
imitations of Kalidasa, these stanzas are not unworthy of that 
poet : 

pusparatnavibhavair yaiJiepsitatn : sd vibkusayati rdjanan- 
dane 

darpanavi iu na cakdhksa yositdm : svdmisammadaphalam 

hi mandanam, 

• • 

‘ With richness of jewels and flowers she adorned herself before 
the prince as was his will ; but she sought not a mirror, for 
woman’s tiring hath its guerdon in her lord's delight.* 

* Nandargikar {^Kumaradasa, p. xxiv) asserts that he uses the Gau^, but this 
ezaggeratei, though he may have known Magha. The reverse is probable; cf. Jan. 
iii. 34 f. with Magha, v. 29: below, ( 4. Walter ijndua, iii. 34,36) claims that 
Bbiravi borrows the use of tan and perfect impersonal passives from him, but t>ii« ig 
doubtless the reverse of the truth. 
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kaitavena kalahesu suptayd: sa ksipan vasanam attasddh- 
vasah 

cora ity uditahasavibhramam : sapragalbham avakhandtto 
*dkare. 

‘ In their dalliance she feigned to fall asleep ; then as he touched 
her robe in diffidence, “Thief! ” she exclaimed in laughing con- 
fusion, and boldly kissed him on the lips.’ Another verse, de- 
scribing love-weariness, proves use of Canto viii of the Kumdra- 
sambhai'a : ' 

tasya hastant abald vyapohitum : mekhaldgunasamipasahgtnam 
mandaqaktir aratim nyavedayal : iolaneiragaltiena vdrind. 

‘Though in her weariness she had not strength to push away the 
hand that sought to loosen her girdle, still she showed her in- 
difference by the tears that fell from her glancing eyes. A famous 
crux in the creation of woman's beauty is posed : 

Pagyan hato manmathabdnapdtaih : gakto vidhdtum na mtftiila 
caksuh 

uru vidhatra hi krtau katkam tdv : ity dsa tasydm sumaier 
vitarkak. 

‘ If he looked, then love’s darts must have pierced his heart ; if 
he closed his eyes, he could not have seen to create ; how then 
did the creator fashion the beauty of her limbs ? Thus even the 
wisest was at fault-’ Love and nature are inseparably blended : 

prdUyakdlapriyaviprayoga- : gldneva rdtrth k^ayatn asasada 
jagdtna tnandavt divaso vasanta- : krurdtapagranta ivet kra~ 
inena. 

■ Night perished, as a maiden fadeth through severance from her 
lover in winter's cold, and in her place slow came the day, as 
though wearied by the fierce spring heat.’ 

In another stanza we may have a reminiscence of Bharavi : * 

vdsantikasydhgucayena bhdnor : hemantam dlokya katapra- 
bkdvam 

saroruhdm uddhrtakantakena : prityeva ramyam jahase 
vanena. 

* viti. 14 is copied in Kamaradasa, viii. 8 and 14. 

* X. 36 compared with Janakiharanay iiU 9 ; cf. ix. at with i. 4.. 
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‘ Seeing that winter’s prowess had been quelled by the army of 
the rays of the spring sun, sweetly laughed the forest in its joy 
that the tormenter of the lotuses had been banished.' 

Though not a pedant, Kuinaradasa was a keen student of 
grammar, and there is no doubt that he must rank as an authority 
of some weight in judging the correctness of disputed forms. He 
himself sneers in a paronomasia at bad poets who spoil their com- 
positions by the use of such particles * as /«, //f, na, by incorrect 
employment of roots, and by hiding their meaning through wrong 
words, and doubtless he had authority for such formations as 
kalacarma, furrow, where carma is clearly from car^ go, and 
maruta, a by-form of marut. He borrows from the Kagikd the 
rare forms vitust-^ to comb one's top-knot, marmavidhy piercing 
the vitals, satydp-^ declare truth, and such aorists as acakamata ; 
other rare terms from the grammarians are anyataredyus, one day, 
dyahgulikatdi violence, iksugakata^ field of sugar cane, jampati^ 
husband and wife, nigdra^ covering, pagyatokara, robber in broad 
daylight, pravara, covering, bkidelima, fit to be broken, mttstim- 
dhaya, fist-sucking baby, gdyikd, sloth, and saukhardtrika, asking 
if one has slept well. Of constructions he has very freely ad- 
verbial prepositional compounds, the impersonal use of the perfect 
passive, and the weird passive tnunind josam abhuyata, ‘ the sage 
rejoiced The accusative with sarvaias and ubkayaias is gramma- 
tical; kdlasya kasyacit has a similar origin, but samdk sahasrdni 
seems careless and dosd as instrumental of dosan is unparal- 
leled ; the use of khalu and iva at the beginning of lines is 
quite wrong, and censured by Vamana as regards khalu? From 
Valmiki he has taiiucchada, feather, from Kalidasa avarna, shame, 
and ajarya, friendship. His love of periphrasis is remarkable : 
he styles himself even Kumaraparicaraka. 

Kumaradasa’s use of metre is skilled, but he follows in the 
main the manner of Kalidasa without seeking the elaboration of 
the use of many shifting metres as in Bharavi. The Qloka® is 

* Already id Vasavadattd (p. 134) ; sec Jan, i. 89 ; viii. 39. 

* xtii. 39. In Magha, H. 70 the use is correct, as 'khalu there equals alam. 
Nandargikar (pp. zii f.) gives some dubious words, klamatku, &sa as perfect, tapasyad- 
bhavanam, jayamanam as middle, dlmasu os plural. 

* In 434 half-stanzas in ii, vi, and x there are only 10 Vipulas, 8 first, i second 

(inegular — beginning), i third ; 4 fourth Vipulas in Naodargikar’s ed. must be 

false readings. Before the first Vipnla the first foot is 6 times — — — ori^'-* — — 
as against a ^ , a phenomenon like the facts in Kalidasa. 
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dominant in Cantos ii, vi, and x ; Dnitavilambita in xi ; Frami- 
taksara in xiii ; Upajati of Indravajra type in i, iii, and vii ; 
Varifpastha in v, ix, xii, and iii. 64-76 ; Vaitallya in iv ; and 
Rathoddhata in viii. The minor metres are Qardulavikridita, 
^ikharini, Sragdhara, Puspitagra (xvi), Praharsinl, Vasantalilaka, 
Avitatha, Mandakranta, and Malini. 

4. A/d^/ta 

All that Magha tells us of himself is the fact that his father was 
Dattaka Sarva^raya, and his grandfather, Suprabhadeva, was the 
minister of a king whose name is variously read by the manuscripts 
as Varmalakhya, Varmalata, &c. Now an inscription^ exists of 
a certain king Varmalata of A.D. 625, and it is plausible to hold 
that thus we can date Magha somewhere in the later part of the 
seventh century. This accords satisfactorily with the fact that he 
is clearly later than Bharavi, who in a sense was his model, than 
Bha^i, whose mumtihur muhuh he trumps with his kim u tnuhur 
mumuhur gatabhartrkdhy ‘ ever and again they fainted, their 
spouses gone ’, and probably than Kumaradasa. Nor is there 
really any doubt that Magha knew the Kdgikd Vrtti. What is 
more important is that in ii. 112 the only natural interpretation 
of the verse is that we have a reference to the Nyasakara, a com- 
mentator on the Kdgikdy Jincndrabuddhi, whose date must be 
c. A.D. 7C0. It is much wiser to accept this date, and to place 
Magha about that time than to endeavour to explain the passage 
away, and there is no reason whatever to think the date too late. 
He certainly knew the Nagananda of Harsa, and the effort to 
prove that he was used by Subandhu, though very ingenious, is 
unconvincing. It is simplest to recognize that the similarities be- 
tween the two writers, if not due to their working in the same 
held with similar models, is due to Magha’s knowledge of the 
romance of Vasavadattd?- 

Magha’s theme is borrowed like that of Bharavi from the 
Mahdbkdrata^ but, while Bharavi magnifies Qiva, Magha’s 

> Kielhorn, GN. 1906, pp. 143/. ; JRAS. P' 499* Cf. Jacobi, WZKM. iv. 
336(7.; Bhandarkar, El. ix. 187(7.; Holtzscb, ZDMG. Ixxii. 147 ; Walter, 
iii. 3a (Migha, xx. ,Janaklh<trana, i. 4). 

* The text ia ed. NSP. 1933. Trans. t>p to xi. 35 hy C. ScbQtz, Bielefeld, 1843; 
extracts Cappeller, Bdlamagha (1915), and as a whole by Haltzscb, Asia Major ^ ii. 

* «• 33-45- 
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favourite god is Visnu ; the contrast is doubtless deliberate, just 
as in Cantos iv and xix he sets himself out to vie with Cantos iv 
and XV of the Kiratarjunlya as studies in variety of metre and 
curiosities of form respectively. The epic tale is simple ; Krsna 
encourages Yudhisthira to perform his royal consecration. The 
rite proceeds, and Bhisma's counsel results in the award to Krsna 
of the present of honour. (Ji9Upala, king of Cedi, is wroth and 
leaves the hall ; Yudhisthira would follow him and appease him, 
but Bhisma extols Krsna and restrains him. (Ji9upala stirs up 
revolt and seeks to destroy the sacrifice. Yudhisthira seeks 
Bhisma’s counsel as usual ; he is advised to trust Krsna and 
defy the king. The latter insults Bhisma who retorts by a de- 
nunciation of him, and explains that Krsna has been under a 
promise to the king’s mother to endure a hundred deeds of evil 
of her son. Qi9upala then transfers his vituperation to Krsna, 
who replies, evoking a fresh onslaught of words, including a re- 
proach for Krsna’s theft of his affianced bride. Krsna replies that 
he has now fulfilled his pledge, and with his discus severs the 
head of his foe. Magha shows decided originality in touching up 
this theme ; in Canto i we have a new motif ; the sage Narada 
appears in the house of Vasudeva where Krsna lives, and in the 
name of Indra bids the hero dispose of the Cedi king whose 
hostility menaces men and gods. This affords Magha the oppor- 
tunity of displaying his skill in politics ; Krsna takes counsel with 
Balarama and Uddhava ; the former advises immediate war, the 
latter acceptance of the invitation to Yudhisthira’s consecration. 
Then, imitating Bharavi in Cantos iv-xi, he leaves his original 
entirely and proceeds to exhibit his skill in a longer series of de- 
scriptions. Krsna leaves Dvaraka for Indraprastha, not without 
a fine picture of his capital (iii). Mount Raivataka is reached, 
and Daruka, his charioteer, expatiates to Krsna on its loveliness 
(iv). The army encamps, enabling Magha to air his knowledge 
of campaigns as they should be conducted in poetry (v) j needless 
to say the women are not forgotten : the queens accompany the 
host in litters, their ladies ride on horses or the humble ass, the 
hetairai swarm and make their toilets for their masters ; soldiers, 
elephants, and women alike must enjoy the bath. Krsna himself 
must have pleasure ; so the six seasons as fair maidens appear to 
give one more opportunity of picturing love (vi). No wonder that 
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the Yadavas imitate him ; with fair ladies they wander in the 
woods (vii), and share the bath (viii). The sun, charmed by the 
appearance of these heroes, desires to imitate them and bathe in 
the waters of the western ocean ; thus we have a very elaborate 
and often happy picture of the sunset and the rising of the moon, 
which waken again love in the hearts of the women, who send 
their eyes and their invitations to their lovers (ix). They are 
only too eager to accept them, and after drinking together they 
indulge in the joys of love (x). Day dawns (xi), the army 
awakens to its duties, and the Yamuna is crossed (xii), Kfsna 
enters Indrapraslha and is welcomed by Yudhisthira; the poet 
remembers to vie with A9vaghosa and Kalidasa in describing the 
feelings of the women who crowd to see him enter. We now re- 
turn to the narrative of the epic, but in more polished form. The 
ceremony is performed, Krsna receives the gift of honour (xiv). 
(^i^upala protests, Bhlsma challenges him, he leaves the hall and 
prepares his army for battle (xv). A tour de force follows; 
Qi9upala’s envoy brings a message of set ambiguity, either a de- 
fiance or a submission; Satyaki answers it, and the envoy replies 
haughtily (xvi). The two armies move forward to battle (xvii) ; 
their contest is described at length, not without ability, though, 
like nearly every Sanskrit writer, he gives the impression ol 
painting his picture from books, not life and death. In the end 
the two rivals meet, fight with their arrows, then with super- 
natural weapons, until Krsna slays his foe, whose power passes 
over to the victor. 

The changes made in the epic narrative are not inconsiderable. 
One great improvement is the shortening of the rival speeches, 
though even so they remain long. The picture of the sacrifice 
replaces the single line given to it in the epic, and the preliminaries 
of the contest are carried on not by the the rivals but by envoys. 
More important is the imitation of Bharavi’s procedure in making 
a struggle between rival armies precede the duel. 

Admitting that these stories taken over from the epic gave little 
scope for the highest qualities of poetry, and that, as in Bharavi, 
plot and characterization are of no great account, Magha un- 
questionably has no mean poetical merits, though we need not 
accept the eulogies of later critics who claimed that he united 
the merits of his greatest rivals. If he lacks the conciseness, the 
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calm serenity and dignity of Bharavi at his best, he possesses 
much luxuriance of expression and imagination, and in the many 
love passages of his epic sweetness and prettinesses abound. He 
admits directly his indebtedness to the Kdmasutra and exhibits 
intimate knowledge of its details in a manner which western taste 
finds tedious, while Indian opinion — homo sum, humani nil a me 
alienumputo — accepts it with admiration. The worst of his sins 
is his deplorable exhibition in xix of his power of twisting language. 
He actually compares the array of the army to the appearance of 
a Mahakavya when verses are put in the form of the figures 
Sarvatobhadra, Cakra, Gomutrika, &c., and such figures he 
illustrates in his poem. No doubt we hear in the Alexandrian 
age, as in later Roman poetry,* of such things as Sotadean verses 
to be read backwards, of Simmias making poems, iecknopaignia, 
in the form of an axe, or a nightingale’s egg, of Dosiadas’s similar 
feat with an altar, and so on. It may be that these tricks arose 
from the practice of writing inscriptions on swords or leaves, but 
in any case Magha shows himself devoid of taste ; so also in the 
construction of such a stanza as xix. 3 where the first line has no 
consonant but j, the second only t, the third bh, and the last r with 
a final Visarga. More clever is the speech of the envoy in xv 
which begins : 

abhidhdya tadd tad apriyatn : figupdlo 'nufayam param gatah 
bhavato *bkimdnak samlhate : sarusak kartum upetya mdnanam. 

‘ ?i9upala, having merited your displeasure, in deep regret (in 
high anger) seeks eagerly (fearlessly) to come before you and pay 
due homage (slay you).’ These double entendres are beloved in 
India, and Bharavi has a fair number, but it is impossible, while 
admitting their cleverness, to cultivate a real taste for such tricks. 
Moreover they have a fatal effect on language ; if a double sense 
is to be expressed, it is impossible for the best of poets to avoid 
straining meanings, constructions, and word order. The effort 
leads to constant ransacking of the poetical lexicons extant and 
turns the pursuit of poetry into an intellectual exercise of no high 
value to the utter ruin of emotion and thought. 

Happily there is much in Magha to make up for his demerits. 

* Cf. Martial, ii. 86. 9 f. : turpe «st difficiles habere nagas 

et stuUas labor est ineptiamm. 
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He can imitate the good sense and simplicity of Bharavi s moral 
sentiments : 

ndlambate daistikatdm na nisldati pauruse 
gabddrthau satkavir iva dvayam vidvan apek^ate. 

‘ He relies not on fate, he depends not on human power alone ; 
as a good poet has regard to sound and sense alike, so he cultivates 
both.’ Or again : 

saihpadd susthirammanyo bhavati svalpaydpi yah 
krtakrtyo vidhir manye na vardhayati tasya tdm. 

‘ If a man think himself established securely by a slight success, 
then, I ween, Fate, having accomplished all he seeks, affords him 
no further blessing.’ In more elaborate style, with a distinct aim 
at suiting sense and sound, he vies with Bhatti ' and echoes per- 
haps a phrase of Kufnaradasa : * 

satdchatdbkinnaghanena bibhrata : nrsthka saihhim atanum 
tanum tvayd 

sa mugdhakdntastanasahgabhahgnrair : uroviddram prati- 
caskare nakhaih. 

‘ O man-lion, when thou didst assume that mighty lion form and 
cleft with thy tawny mane the clouds, thou didst tear him to 
pieces, rending asunder his breast with those nails which bend so 
gently on a loving maiden’s bosom.’ There is a martial tone in ; 

dydntindm aviratarayam rdjakdmkinindtn 

ittham sainyaih samam alagkubhih gripater urmimadbhik 
asid oghair muhur iva mahad varidker dpagdndm 

doldyuddham krtagttrutaradhvdnam auddhatyabhdjdm. 

‘ As the hosts of the king with unbroken flow, with unceasing 
clamour in their proud onslaught, advanced against the vast 
armies of Krsna, there arose a battle swaying to and fro as when 
the waters of the streams mingle with the foaming waves of ocean.* 
More commonplace but neatly phrased is : 

sajalambudhardravdnukdrl : dhvanir dpUritadihmukho ra~ 
ihasya 

pragunikrtakekam urdhvakanthaih : ^itikanthair upakar- 
naydmbabhuva, 

» xii. 59 ; Migha, i. 47. 


* *i. 45- 
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‘ The roar of the chariot, matching the thunder of the rain-cloud 
and filling the air, was eagerly echoed by the peacocks, who 
stretched out their necks and redoubled their loud calls.’ There 
is real strength in this vignette of the battle ; 

iuryaravair ahitottalatalair : gayantlbhih kahhlam kdhaldbhih 
nrtte caksuhgunyakasiaprayogam : kdye kujan kambur uccair 
jahdsa. 

‘ Over a corpse that danced blindly moving its hands midst the 
loud roll of the drums and the trumpet’s clangour, the conch rang 
shrill as it laughed aloud.’ 

Extremely characteristic is the plan of blending the emotion of 
love with war ; we have two strange pictures of a stricken field, 
wholly Indian in spirit : 

kagcin murchdm etya gddhaprahdrah : siktah gitaih gtkarair 
vdranasya 

ucckagvdsa prasthitd tarn jighrksur : vyarthdkutd ndkandri 
mumurcha. 

‘One, sore smitten, fainted ; then drenched with cool water from 
his elephant’s trunk breathed again, and the heavenly nymph, 
who had started to seize him, her purpose foiled, fell back 
fainting.’ 

tyaktaprdnam samyuge hastinisthd : viksya premnd tat- 
ksattad udgatdsuh 

prdpydkkandam devabhuyam satUvdd : dgiglesa svaxva kai'n- 
cit puramdhri. 

' One lady who seated on an elephant had seen her beloved slain 
in the battle and on the spot died from grief, winning by her faith 
complete divinity, embraced once more in heaven her husband.’ 
Magha, however, is capable of very efifective strength and 
simplicity, especially in the speeches of his heroes, as in ?i9u- 
pala’s dignified protest against the honour paid by Yudhisthira 
to Krsna: 

yad apupujas tvam iha Pdrtha: Murajitam apujitam sat dm 
prema vilasaii mahad tad aho: dayitam janah khaltt guniti 
manyate. 

S14« 
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anrtdni girai'n na gadaslti: jagaii patahair vighusyass 
nindyain atha ca Harmi arcayatas : tava karmanaiva, vikeisaiy 
asatyatd. 

' That thou hast honoured, o king, the slayer of Mura, unhonoured 
by the good, doth prove thy partiality ; one, forsooth, deemeth 
virtuous him whom he loveth. “ Thou sayst no word of false- 
hood ”, soart thou proclaimed with beat of drum throughout the 
world ; yet by having honour paid to the worthless Hari, thou 
dost blazon abroad thy falsity.’ We prefer this eloquence to the 
ingenuity which won him the sobriquet of bell-Magha, because of 
his cleverness ^ in comparing a mountain, on one side of which the 
sun set, while on the other the moon rose, to an elephant from 
whose back two bells hung, one on either side. His use of figures 
is free and often, as may be seen above, happy; his alliterations 
usually have point and effect. 

Magha is an adept in language and affords abundant exemplifi- 
cation of grammatical rules.^very possibly under Bhatti’s influence. 
His periphrastic perfects passive such as bibhar dmbabknve are fre- 
quent ; rare uses are madhyesantudrain and pdrejalam ; vairdyi- 
tdras is from the denominative vairdyaU; aghatate, nisedivatty 
and nyadhdyisdtdm are recondite forms ; purely borrowed from 
Panini are the unique use in i. 5^ imperative to express 

repeated action, and of the future in lieu of the imperfect after 
a verb of remembering. 

As regards metre Magha’s chief feat is his accomplishment in 
Canto iv when he manages to use twenty-two as opposed to the 
mere sixteen of Bharavi’s corresponding tour de force. The ^loka 
is the most common, being the basis of Cantos ii and xix ; Upa- 
jati of Vah^astha type prevails in i and xii ; the Indravajra type ® 
in iii ; the Udgata in xv ; the Aupacchandasika in xx ; the 
Drutavilambita in vi ; the Puspitagia in vii ; the Pramitaksara in 
ix; the Praharsim in viii ; the ManjubhasinI in xiii ; the MalinI 
in xi ; the Rathoddhata in xiv, and the Rucira, Vasantatilaka,^ 

* iv. JO ; Peterson, OC. vi, III. ii. 339. 

* Cappeller, Bdlaridgka, pp. 187 f. 

’ In these metres occasionally a and < end in w, a licence as a rule permissible only 
in the even lines ; cf, Vatnana, v. 1. 2 f. ; Sdhiiyadarpana 575. He uses a short final 
thrice in the first, once in the second Vipula ; Bharavi never permits this, and 
Kalidasa only once, doubtfully, has in the first Vipula. 
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Vaitaliya, and ^alini in xvii, v, xvi, and xviii respectively, an 
enumeration which shows how proud was Magha of his skill in 
varying the metre of the cantos. The Svagata in x was doubt- 
less borrowed from Bharavi, and Bilhana in his turn freely uses 
this rare form. The Giti form of Arya occurs twice, while there 
is but one stanza each of the Utsara, Kalahahsa, Citralekha, 

Jaladharamala,Jaloddhatagati.Totaka. Dodhaka, Dhrta^ri. Prthvii 

Prabha, Pramada, Bhramaravilasita, Mahjari. Mahamalika, Vah9a- 
pattrapatita, Vai9vadevT, Qikharini, Siagdhara, Sragvini, and 
Harini. The Mattamayura. Mandakranta, and ?ardulavikridita 
have two, three, and four stanzas apiece. 

In his use of the ^loka Magha has out of 464 half-stanzas 125 
cases of Vipula forms. 47 of the first, 44 of the second, and 34 of 
the third, no case of the fourth being allowed.* This frequency 
of use is in striking contrast to that of Kalidasa and Bharavi. for 
he has one Vipula in every three or four verses while in the others 
the proportions range from one to twelve or fourteen. Kalidasa 
again prefers the third to the second Vipula. while Bharavi hardly 
has the third, and Magha treats them equally. Magha is not 
quite so polished a writer as Bharavi, for he allows the weak 
caesura in mandg abhydvrttyd vd, and in xi. 18 and 22 omits this 
caesura entirely, without the excuse of recondite forms of xix. 52 
and 108. A further sign of decline in feeling is the almost equal 
use in the case of the first Vipula of the form ^ ^ _ for the first 

foot as opposed to — , the figures being twenty-one to twenty- 
six ; Magha evidently did not appreciate the desirability of 
differentiating between the treatment of the first and second 
Vipulas. From his frequent employment of Vipulas Jacobi* 
sugpsts a western origin for the poet, having regard to the 
similar fact in the case of Hemacandra, and the poet’s knowledge 
of the Vindhya, but this conclusion must be deemed uncertain. 

t. * “• 55 are given as 45. 45, 33, and 3, different readings 

being followed. ® 

’ IS. xvii. 444. His style, however, is Gauda, not Vaidarbha. Tradition makes 
him a native of grimala, and this place may have been under Varmalata s rule. 
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THE LESSER EPIC POETS 

N O other of the epic poets who have come down to us 
stands on the level of those whom we have reviewed, 
and of the early epic poets whose works are now lost we 
have far too little to be able to form any judgement of their 
true merit. Of Mentha, or Bhartrmentha, also called Hastipaka, 
Kalhana' tells us that the king Matrgupta, himself a poet, found 
his Hayagrlvavadha so charming that he rewarded the poet by 
giving him a golden dish to place below it when it was being 
bound, lest the flavour should escape ; delighted with this sign of 
appreciation the poet felt the reward needless. Matrgupta was 
according to Kalhana a predecessor of Pravarasena, and his 
personality has suffered a confusion with Kalidasa by unwise con- 
jecture. His date must remain doubtful, but he is credited with 
a comment on the Ndtyagdsira of Bharata of which quotations 
remain. Kalhana cites textually two stanzas, the former of which 
is heavy and laboured, the latter deserves citation : 

ndkdram udvahasi naiva vikatthase tvar'n : diisdin na suca- 
yasi muficcisi satphaldni 

7iihgcibdavarsanafti ivdifibudharasya rdjati: saihlaksyatt ph<i-‘ 

lata eva tava prasddah. 

‘ Thou dost display no emotion, nor dost thou boast ; thou dost 
not reveal thy intention to give, but dost yield thy fair fruits , as 
when the cloud sheds its rain without a sound, so from its fruit 
alone, o king, is thy favour revealed.* Mentha receives the com- 
pliment, such as it is, of being placed second in the spiritual 
lineage of Valmiki, Mentha, Bhavabhuti and Raja^ekhara, while 
Mankha places him beside Subandhu, Bharavi, and Bana, Some 
pretty verses are cited from him in the anthologies, as usual with 
dubious correctness, but one may be quoted : 

* iii. I35ff., 26ofr. Cf. Peterson, Subh., pp. 93ff., 117^-; Aufrecht, ZDMG. 
xxvii. 51 ; xxxvi. 3C8. Thomas {/Cavindravacanasamuunya) gives references to 
anthology verses for these poets. 
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tathapy akrtakottalakasapallavitadharam 
muk/iafh grdmavildsinydk sakalam rdjyam arhati. 

‘ None the less the face of the village maiden, when her lower lip 
blossoms in an unfeigned loud laughter, is worth a whole king- 
dom,* If we trust such evidence as there is regarding the date of 
Pravarasena,' successor of Matrgupta on the throne of Kashmir, 
we may set Mentha towards the latter part of the sixth century, 
and make him a contemporary of the author of the Setubandha. 

Not much later falls the Rdvandrjitniya^ or Arjunardvaniya 
of Bhaumaka, also styled Bhlma, Bhuma, or Bhumaka, who won 
fame in Kashmir. The epic in twenty-seven cantos tells the tale, 
found in the Rdmdyana^ of the strife between Arjuna Kartavirya 
I^avana, but as in the case of Bhatti, whose example may 
have been followed, though the dates are indecisive, the aim is to 
illustrate rules of grammar. The pedantic side predominates in 
the later work, Kavirahasya ® of Halayudha, which is really meant 
to illustrate the modes of formation of the present tense of Sanskrit 
roots, but incidentally serves as a eulogy of the Rastrakuta king 
Krsna III (^r. a.D. 940-56). 

Kashmir under Avantivarman before the close of the ninth 
century gives us a Buddhist epic of some interest, the Kapphand- 
bhyudayaP which is based on a tale in the Avaddnagataka of the 
conversion of a king of the south who had harboured evil designs 
against the king of <JravastI. This topic is treated by (Jivasvamin 
in the full epic manner, manifestly under the influence of Magha 
and of Bharavi, for the structure of the poem is manifestly based 
on that of the Kirdtdrjtmiya as well as of the ^igupdlavadha. 
The poem opens with a description of Kapphanaand Lilavati, his 
royal capital (i). A spy bears the news of the pride of Prasenajit 
and of his just rule, as in Kirdidrjwtiya i. The princes at the 
court are in confusion at the news pii) ; there is held a council of 
war (iv), and an envoy is dispatched to bear the threat of war to 
Prasenajit (v). Then occurs the usual digression ; the king is 

* Cf. Stein , fidjaiar,, i. 83 f. 

* Ed. KM. 68, 1900. Cf. TrivedI, Bhattikavya^ i, pp. x f. 

^ £d. Greifswald, 1900. A YudhiUhiravijaya with a continuation, Dhdtuidvya, 
dealing with the Bbarata story and grammar and roots (KM. x. 53-331) is ascribed to 
a Vasndeva ; cf. possibly the Vasudeva of the rimed poems (JKAS. 1935, pp. 364 ff.). 

* ^hagiri, Report, 1893-4, pp. 49!!.; Anfrecht, ZDMG. xxvii. 93!.; Thomas, 
JCavtndravacanasamuecayaf pp. niff.; Mitra, Nep. Buddh, ZrV., p. 38 (Kapphinaof 
the Dak^napalha). 
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induced by a Vidyadhara to visit with him the Malaya mountain 
in order there to devise a plan of campaign (vi), in reality to allow 
of the time-honoured descriptions, in which he vies as legards 
figures of sound with ^igiipdiavadhu iv and Kirdtdrjunlya v. 
Then are fully developed the encampment of the host (vii), the 
seasons which unite on the mountain in order to permit of the 
poet describing them all in one canto (viii), the sports of the army 
with its women in the water (ix),then their amusements in roatn- 
ing the woods and picking flowers (x). Sunset is now due (xi), 
and the moon must rise (xii), to excite the damsels to join with 
their unwarlike swains in a drinking bout (xiii), and then in the 
mysteries of love in the best manner of the Kama^astra (xiv). 

I he end of the night and daybreak are now inevitable (xv). The 
host, refreshed and encouraged by its debaucheries, marches (xvi), 
and a long drawn out conflict (xvii-xix) results in the conversion 
of Kapphana (xx). The anthologies have some quite pretty 
verses, but all is very much at second hand, and in this case the 
master is decidedly superior to the pupil. The author clearly 
was well read in Sanskrit literature, and, very naturally for 
a Uuddhist, he has a reference to the Nagananda of Harsa in an 
allusion to the piles of bones of Nagas slain by Garuda heaped 
up on the seashore beyond the Malaya mountains. 

Magha's great influence is seen also in the Haravijaya^ the 
woik of another Kashmirian, Ratnakara with the styles Rajanaka 
and VagT^vara, who flourished under Brhaspati or Cippata 
Jayapida and Avantivarman, and was thus in his prime about 
a.d, 850. The theme is of the lightest, the slaying of the demon 
Andhaka, born of ?iva when Parvati playfully covered his eyes 
with her hands. The child thus unhappily horn blind grows up, 
by austerities wins sight, and becomes master of the three worlds 
until, as usual, ^iva finds it necessary to kill him. The plan is 
the same scheme we have seen already ; Qiva*s capital must be 
described (i), then his Tandava dance (ii), the seasons (iii), and 
mount Mandara (iv, v). Then comes in the motif of the appeal of 
the seasons, headed by spring, to Qiva for protection against the 
new conqueror. Qiva’s counsellors now debate, and the poet has 

» Ed. with Alaka’s comm., KM. a?, 1890. For anlhology verses see Peterson, 
Subhdsitavali, pp. 96 ff.; Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxxvi. 37aff. For imitation of Magba, 
cf. Jacobi, WZKM. iv. 340 f. j Dhrava, v. 35. 
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up to Canto xvi to display his perfection in the art of politics. After 
all the talk an envoy is dispatched to the demon to bid him retire 
from the realms he has usurped. Here is the moment for the usual 
digression, and we have thirteen cantos of the sports of the retinue 
of Qiva, precisely of the same sort already recorded, including sun- 
rise, sunset, the stormy sea, and a very careful exposition of the 
practice of the Kama 9 astra in xxix. The envoy at last reaches the 
demon’s kingdom in heaven, which necessarily must be described 
at length (xxxi). The exchange of speeches which follows re- 
quires seven cantos. The envoy naturally returns without 
having accomplished anything save a prodigious amount of bad 
rhetoric ; the forces of Qiva take four cantos to be made ready 
for battle — for which their amorous sports would seem to render 
them dubiously fitted. They prove somewhat mediocre warriors, 
but after Canto xlvii has been variegated by the insertion of 
a hymn to the dread goddess Candi, the poem is allowed to close 
at Canto 1 with the death of the miscreant. The poet claims to 
have imitated Bana, and some notice is taken of him in the 
anthologies, but, though he is doubtless responsible for some 
good stanzas, and Ksemendra attests his skill in the Vasantati- 
laka metre, his poem is a hopeless blunder and his fondness for 
Yamakas adds to its inherent dreariness. No more striking 
instance exists than this of the utter lack of proportion which can 
afflict the minds of poets with considerable technical facility and 
abundant knowledge. 

To the same century and Kashmir belongs Abhinanda, son of 
Jayanta BhaUa, the logician, who wrote an epitome in epic form 
of the Kadambari of Bana, styled the Kadambarikathasdra} and 
who mentions Raja^ekhara as a contemporary. The date of his 
namesake, son of (Jatananda, author of a Rdmacaritay which deals 
with the history of Rama from the rape of Sita, is unknown, and 
equally uncertain is it to which of these worthies is ascribed by 
an unknown hand^ comparison with Kalidasa. What is certain 
is that neither deserves it in the slightest. Kashmir again in the 
eleventh century produced a writer of the most unflinching 
industry and often dreariness,® the polymath Ksemendra. In 

* Cf. Thomas, Kavindravacanasamuccaya, p. 20 ; Buhler, lA. ii. 102 f. 

* (^arngadhara, viii. 5, where Acala aad Amala are added. 

’ Cf. Livi, JA. 1885, ii. 420. 
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1037 he wrote his Bhdratainanjarl} in 1066 & Dagdvatdyacarita^ 
in which each of the ten incarnations of Visnu is described, the 
ninth being the Buddha thus definitely adopted into the Hindu 
pantheon. Of early date no doubt is his Rd7ndyanamanjart^ an 
epitome of the epic, which like that of the Bhdrata is correct and 
important for the history of the text but poetically worthless. 
He turned the Kddambari also into verse in the Padya-Kddam- 
Sari. 

Kashmir again in the twelfth century produced an interesting 
writer in Mahkha, pupil of Ruyyaka, who mentions in 
kdrasarvasva his epic, the ^rikanthacarita,^ which in twenty-five 
cantos tells the tale of the overthrow by ^iva of the demon 
Tripura. The form is the stereotyped one with a few variations; 
thus in Canto i prayers and benedictions occupy a considerable 
space, in ii and iii we have some ethical matter in the form of 
descriptions of the good and the bad, &c. But by iv we are back 
to a description of Kailasa, of its master (v), the spring (vi), and 
then of the usual sports, swinging, plucking flowers in the woods, 
mixed bathing (vii-ix). Then follow the equally usual descrip- 
tions of the dusk, the rising of the moon, and allied topics until 
in xviii-xxi we have a return to more martial exploits ; after 
the usual confusion the hosts of (piva are marshalled and got 
under way. The Daityas are confounded (xxii), the battle is 
fought in the stereotyped way (xxiii), and Tripura burned. Then 
by a happy transition Mahkha gives us in xxv the only part of 
the poem worth reading. He depicts a durbar of learned men 
held by his brother Alariikara, minister of Jayasihha (1129-50). 
Here we have a picture from the real life of the persons who 
made up this learned society, their special capacities and interests, 
the occasion for the gathering being his completion of his poem 
and his declamation of it to his friends. We learn much of 
interest, including the fact that he was one of four brothers who 
all were writers and officials of the court. Doubtless such a Sabha 
must have represented with great accuracy the meetings common 
in the days of Kalidasa and earlier; the similarity to those 

» Ed. KM. 6s, 1898. * Ed. KM. 36, 1891. 

* Ed. KM. 83, 1903. Cf. Jacobi, Ramayana, p. 15. 

* Ed. KM. 3, 1887. Cf. Biihler, Report, pp. sofT. On his esc of Ihe Udgata 
metre cf. Jacobi, ZDMG. xUii. 467. 
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familiar to us from Statius, Juvenal, Martial, and Pliny is striking 
and interesting. No such excursion into the realms of real life 
enlivens the Haracantacintamani^ of the Kashmirian Jayaratha 
in the same century, which, however, has some value for religion 
as at once a storehouse of Qaiva myths and of evidence of ?aiva 
practices and beliefs. 

As !s well known, the Jains sought steadily to take over all 
Brahmanical myths and make them their own. To Amaracandra 
{c. 1250) we owe a Bdlabhdrata,’^ which is distinguished in metre 
but in no other respect. Apparently about 1050 Lolimbaraja 
wrote his Harivildsa ^ which in Canto iii gives the usual descrip- 
tion of the seasons and in iv of Krsna. But little religious poetry 
aimed at Kavya style ; the influence of the Puranas resulted in 
the great mass of Jain work, for instance, being cast in an unpre- 
tentious and pedestrian Sanskrit. 

But a triumph of misplaced ingenuity was attained in the 
twelfth century by three writers. The first perhaps in time was 
Sandhyakara Nandin, whose Rdmapdlacarita * is intended to refer 
in each stanza to the history of Rama and also to the king Rama- 
pala, who flourished at the close of the eleventh century in Bengal, 
The second was apparently the Jain writer Dhanamjaya,^ perhaps 
called ^rutaklrti, a Digambara, who wrote between 1123 and 
1140; thd third Kaviraja,® styled also Suri or Pandita, whose real 
name was perhaps Madhava Bhatta, and whose patron, as he 
obligingly tells us, was Kamadeva, probably the Kadamba king 
(1182-97). Both these authors perpetrated poems styled Rdgha- 
vapdndavlya in which we are told simultaneously the stories of 
the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, The feat, which at first 
sight appears incredible, is explained without special difficulty by 
the nature of Sanskrit. Treating each line of verse as a unit, it is 
possible to break it up very variously into words by grouping 


* Ed. KM. 61, 1897. 

* Ed. KM. 45, 1894. 
Svagata. 


Cf. Biihler, Report, p. 6t. 

CL Weber, ZDMG. xxvii. i7off. ; he Qse* the Lalila and 


* Ed. KM. xi. 94-133. 

* Ed. MASB. iii. 1-56. 

® Ed. KM. 49, 1895 (18 cantos). Cf. Bhandarkar, Report, 1884-7, PP- 
Pathak, JBRAS. xxi. i ff. ; Fleet, lA. xxxiii. 279. 

* Ed. KM. 63. The date, c. 1000, ascribed by Bhandarkar, p. 30, is dealt with by 
Puchel {^DU Hofduhter des Laismanasena, pp. 37 f.). Cf. Fleet, Bombay Gaz., i. a. 

563. 
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together the syllables. Then the meaning of compounds is often 
vitally affected by the mode in which the relations between the 
words composing them are conceived, even when the words are 
understood in the same sense and the compound is analysed into 
the same terms. Further, and this is of special importance, the 
Sanskrit lexica allow to words a very large variety of meanings 
and they supply a considerable number of very strange words 
which have a remarkable appearance of being more or less 
manufactured, in the sense that the meaning or form ascribed 
may have been derived from some mere misunderstanding or in 
some cases from a mere misreading. The way for such works as 
the.se two poems was paved by the double entendres of Subandhu 
and Bana, and Kaviraja expressly states that he claims to be un- 
rivalled by any but these two in the use of twisted language 
{vakrokti). The Raghavanaisadhiya of Haradatta Suri, of un- 
known date, performs the same feat for the tale of Rama and 
Nala, and a doubtless quite late Raghavapandavlyayadavlya by 
Cidambara adds the absurdity of telling three stories, the third 
being the legend of the Bhagavaia Purana} The deplorable 
folly of such works is obvious, but it remains true that Kaviraja 
at least shows some very fair talent and might have written 
something worthy of consideration if his taste had not led him to 
this extravagance. 

A couple of stanzas from the second canto may serve to indi- 
cate the devices by which two stories are told simultaneously: 

nrpena kanyam jattakena ditsitain: ayonija h lambhayituvi 
svayamvare 

dvijaprakarsena sa dharmanandaiiah : sahdnujas tdm bhu- 
vam apy aniyata. 

* (Rama), who gladdened righteousness, was conducted, together 
with his younger brother, by that best of sages (Vi9vamitra) to 
the place of the Svayamvara, in order that he might be made to 
win the daughter born of no mortal womb, whom king Janaka 
was fain to give in wedlock.’ According to the Mahdbharata 
version this runs: ‘The son of Dharma (Yudhisthira) was con- 
ducted, together with his younger brothers, by (order of) that 

* VcDkatadhvarin's Yadavaraghaviya in 30 stanzas tells Rama’s story, while read 
backwards it gives Krsna’s {Aladras Caial., xx. 7956). 
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best of sages (Vyasa) to the place of the Svayamvara (Pancala), 
in order that he might be made to win the daughter born of no 
mortal womb whom her royal father (Dr-npada) was fain to give 
in wedlock.' Sita was born from the ploughshare, DraupadI from 
the sacrificial altar. 

mdrgesv atho dirghatamahstitasya : kalatrahrsrapratimoksanena 
ahgdravar nasya jitdtmmio 'saii: cakdra tosam naradevajanma. 

‘ Then, as ne fared along, the son of the king of men delighted 
the heart of (the sage) of flaming hue and senses controlled, son 
of Dirghatamas (Gotama) by releasing his spouse from her mis- 
fortune (of being reduced to a stone).’ In the case of the Mahd- 
bhdrata we must read tamahsu tasya, and render : ‘ Then, as he 
fared on ways where darkness long lingers (near the Ganges), the 
son of the king of men delighted the heart of (the Gandharva) 
Angaravarna, whom he defeated, by releasing him at the prayer 
of his wife from peril of death.' The commentator adds ingenu- 
ously that there is a variant of Angaraparna in the Bhdrata 
whence the tale alluded to is derived, and in that case suggests 
a different rendering for the term as applied to the Rdinayana. 

The result thus achieved is, of course, ultimately nothing more 
than the systematic development of the love of paronomasias 
which is seen to such perfection in Subandhu and Bana. We 
find a similar result achieved in the curious Rasikaraiijana^ of 
Ramacandra, son of Laksmana Bhatta who wrote in 1542 at 
Ayodhya, for the verses of that work, read one way, give an 
erotic poem, in another, a eulogy of asceticism. L. H. Gray * 
has noted a western parallel in the elegy of Leon of Medina on 
his teacher Moses Bassola, which can be read either as. Italian or 
as Hebrew.^ 

An interesting and characteristic figure of the latest stage of 
classical Kavya is Qriharsa, son of Hira and Mamalladevi, author 
of the N aisadhacarita ^ or Naisadkiya, who wrote probably under 
Vijayacandra and Jayacandra of Kanauj in the second half of the 

* £d. and trans. R. Schmidt, Stuttgart, 1S96. 

* Vdsavadaltd, p. 33, n. l. 

* Vidyamadhava, author of a treatise on horary astrology (ed. Bibl. Sansk. 63) and 
a comm, on Bharavi, cites B^a, Subandhu, and himself with Kaviraja as masters ; his 
PdrvatJrukmimya describes the marriages of Qiva and Parvatl, Krsna and Rukmini. 
He wrote under Somadeva of the Culukya line (^Afadras Caial., xx, 777 ® 

* Ed. BI. 1836 and 1855 (two parts) and NSP. 1894. 
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twelfth century,^ though this date has not passed unquestioned.* 
He was also author of other works, including the Khandanakha- 
ndakhadya in which he establishes the reasonableness of the 
Vedanta by showing that all attempts at obtaining certainty are 
fallacious. The N aisadhlya unquestionably has a definite interest 
in the history of Sanskrit literature, for it exhibits the application 
to the charming episode of the Mahdbhdrata^ familiar to all 
students as the Nala, of the full resources of a master of diction 
and metre, possessed of a high degree of skill in the difficult art 
of playing on words, and capable of both delicate observation of 
nature and of effective expression of the impressions thence 
derived. Indian taste shows its appreciation of him beyond 
question in naming him a Mahakavi as the successor of Kalidasa, 
Bharavi, and Magha, nor need we doubt that to any of these 
critics the Nala would have seemed insufferably tame compared 
to the work of ^riharsa. As one enthusiast of modern times® 
says, ‘ all mythology is at his fingers’ ends. Rhetoric he rides 
over. He sees no end to the flow of his description,’ and the same 
author, in recounting a tradition that the work counted when 
complete 6 o or 120 cantos expresses the hope that the missing 
portion may be discovered in some collection of manuscripts. It 
is happily incredible that even Qrihaisa should have thought it 
worth while further elaborating his theme. As it is, the long 
poem carries us only to a description of the married bliss of Nala 
and DamayantI, leaving off with a description of the moon carried 
out in a dialogue between the amorous pair. Needless to say, 
^rlharsa, in dealing with the theme of the wedding, shows that 
his logical studies had in no way prevented him becoming an 
expert of great skill in all the complexities of the Kdmasutra. 
We could wish that there was some respectable authority for an 
anecdote once current regarding Harsa ; he was, this tale runs, 
the nephew of Mammata, the famous author of the Kdvyapra^ 
kdga^ to whom in pride he exhibited his poem. His uncle, in lieu 
of rejoicing, expressed only profound regret that he had not seen 
it before he wrote the chapter on faults in poetry in that treatise, 
since it would have saved him all the labour to which he had 

' Biihler, JBRAS. x. 31 ff. ; xi. 279 ff. ’ R. P. Chanda, lA. xlii. 83 f., a86 f. 

* Krishnamacharya, Sanskr. Lil., p. 45. Nilakamala Bbattacharya {Naisadha and 
^ri harsa) argues that he was a Bengali. 
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been put in searching books to find illustrations of the mistakes 
which he censured. 

Yet it is fair to admit Qriharsa’s cleverness ; his power double 
entendre receives perfectly fair use in the recast of the famous 
scene in which Damayanti sees before her five men apparently 
exactly alike and cannot decide which is her lover. Sarasvatl, 
in (Jriharsa's version, presents the five to her and describes each 
in words which on one reading do express his true identity, but 
on the other apply to Nala, thus setting the poor girl a still more 
distracting task. It is a consolation to reflect that, even had she 
known Sanskrit, she would not have been able without a comment 
to understand what was said by the goddess. Nor, again, is it 
possible to deny that the transition in the last canto from the 
description of night to that of the moon is gracefully effected ; 
Nala exclaims that the moon has grown red with anger at the 
too prolonged celebration of the beauties of his friend, and then 
to appease his wrath he straightway hails the appearance of the 
moon rising in ruddy splendour.^ 

?riharsa uses only nineteen metres, a comparatively small 
number. Of these, the favourite is Upajati of the Indravajra 
type, which is predominant in seven cantos ; the Van9astha type 
prevails in four cantos and is the chief metre in Canto xii, in 
which after the model of Bharavi and Magha the poet goes out 
of his way to vary his metres. The ^loka,^ Vasantatilaka, and 
Sv^ata are each the main metre of two cantos, while one canto 
each is found of Drutavilambita, Rathoddhata, Vaitaliya, and 
Harinl. There is only one stanza in each of Acaladhrti, Totaka, 
Dodhaka, and Prthvl, and five in Mandakranta. More frequent 
yet limited use is made of Puspitagra, Malinl, ^ikharim, and 
Sragdhara. 

Though on the whole we must condemn the elaboration of 
^riharsa and his excessive use of Yamakas and rime, he was 
certainly capable of elegance and skill in the use of language, as 
in his famous description of the rising of the moon : 


‘ The SuprabhStaitotra (Thomas, JRAS. 1903, pp. 'loi-ii) ascribed to him is also 
claimed for Haruvardhana (Jackson, Priyadariika, p. xlv). An Uttaranaisadhiya 
in sixteen cantos was written by Vandarn Bhatfa {^Madras CataL^ xx. 7 ^ 9 ^)* 

* He rarely has Vipulas (only four in 752 half-stanzas in xvii and xx); SIFI. Vlll. 
ii. 54. In xvii, 199 a line ends with a caesnra in Sandhi. 
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pagydvrio *py esa nimcsain adrer : adhUyakdbkfimitiraska- 
rinyd 

pravarsati preyasi candrikdbhif : cakoracancuculukam pra~ 

iiiiduh. 

% 

‘ See, darling, how, for a moment hidden though it be by the 
curtain of the summit of the mountain, the moon doth spare the 
rain of its moonbeams to quench the thirst of the Cakora birds.’ 

dhvdutadrumdiitdn abhisdrikds ivam: gaukasva samketa- 
fiiketam dptdh 

chdydchaldd ujjhitamlaceld : jyotsndnukfdaig calitd duktdaih. 

‘ Just fancy that these beams are maidens which have sought at 
the foot of the trees in the dusk secret meeting with their lovers ; 
now laying aside their dark garments as though they were the 
shadow, they move in raiment that matches the moonlight.* 

ivaddsyalaksimmukuram cakoraih : svakatnnudim ddayamd- 
nam indum 

dr^d ni^endivaracdrubhdsd : piboru ravibhatarupivaroru, 

‘ Drink thou deep with thine eyes, that are fair as the night lotus, 
the moon that doth serve to mirror the loveliness of thy face, and 
that doth make the Cakoras feed on its light, o lady whose thighs 
are fair as the young plantain shoots.’ 

The Jains naturally enough aimed at vying with the classical 
epic, and we have in the Yagodharacarita^ of Kanakasena Vadi- 
raja, a resident in the Dravida country, whose pupil ^livijaya 
flourished about A. D. 950, a Kavya in four cantos with 296 verses. 
Its contents agree with the Yagastilaka of the slightly later 
Somadeva, showing that the tale must have been then current ; 
the two versions differ slightly in content but not in spirit. 
Another version of the legend is that of Manikya Suri whose 
Yagodharacaritra ^ belongs probably to the eleventh century at 
latest. It represents the work of a Qvetambara Jain of Gujarat, 
as opposed to the Digambara version of Vadiraja, but the two 
accounts are independent. To the period between 1160 and 
1172 belongs the enormous work of Hemacandra (1088-1172), 

* Ed. 1910 ; see Hertel, Pdla und Gcpdla, pp. 91 ff., 146 ff. 

• * Ed. Tanjore, 1912 ; Hertel, pp. 81 ff., 139 ff. 
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the Trisastigalakapurusacariia} which in ten Parvans handles 
the lives of the sixty-three best men of the Jain faith, the twenty- 
four Jinas, twelve Cakravartins, nine Vasudevas, nine Baladevas, 
and nine Visnudvisas. The epic is long and wearisome, though 
the language is simple and not elaborate ; the last Parvan, which 
deals with the life of Mahavlra, comes nearer to sober history in 
that it gives us some definite information regarding the life of 
this worthy, if prolix, monk, who succeeded in converting to 
Jainism Kumarapala of Gujarat. Of unknown date is Hari- 
candra, author of the Dharmagarntdbhyudaya^ in twenty-one 
cantos, on the life of the fifteenth Tirthakara, Dharmanatha. 
Neminatha’s life is the subject of a Kavya ^ in fifteen cantos by 
the writer on poetics Vagbhata, probably in the twelfth century. 
There may be mentioned as having some claim to consideration 
the Pandavacaritra and Mrgdvaticaritra ^ of Devaprabha Suri 
of the school of Maladharin in the thirteenth century, and Cari- 
trasundara Ganin's Mahipdlacaritra^ which claims to be a Maha- 
kavya in fourteen cantos of 1159 verses. These works, however, 
have value rather for their tales than for their literary merit. Of 
much higher merit in this regard, though it deals with a trite 
theme and the author evidently knew both A9vaghosa and Kali- 
dasa’s works well, is the Mahakavya Padyacuddmani ® ascribed 
to a Buddhaghosacarya. That this is the work of the famous 
Pali scholar Buddhaghosa can hardly be seriously affirmed ; the 
silence of our records of that able man would be inexplicable, 
and, if the attribution is not a case of false ascription, it remains 
that there must have lived a scholar of the same name, whose 
date at present evades definite determination. 

‘ Ed. Bombay, 1905. See Biihler, Ober das Leben des Jaina'Mbruhes Hema- 
Chandra (1889) ; Jacobi, ERE. vi. 591. 

* Ed. KM. 1888. Cf. Peterson, Report, ii, pp. 77 ff. He perhaps wrote the 
livandharcuampu, and uses Magha and Vakpati (VVZKM. iii. 156 ff.). His father 
was a Kayastha, Ardradeva. 

* Neminirvdna^ ed. KM. 56, 1896. The identity of the author is not certain. In 
Madras Caiai., xx. 7754 he is son of Daha{a (? Babafa), of the Pragvadi family, 

* Ed. 1909; Hertel, pp. 105 ff., 150 ff. Cf, Peterson, Report, iii, pp. 373ff. 

® Ed, 1909 ; Hertel, pp. 7a ff., 138 ff. 

" Ed. Madras, 1921. 
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HISTORICAL KAVYA 
I. hidian Historical Writing 

T O the old complaint that India has no historians and no 
historical sense it has recently been objected, doubtless 
with a measure of truth, that there is a certain amount of 
writing and a number of facts attesting a degree of sense for 
history. In view of the antiquity and the developed character 
of Indian civilization it would indeed be ridiculous to expect to 
find India destitute of historical sense, but what is really essential 
is the fact that, despite the abundance of its literature, history is 
so miserably represented, and that in the whole of the great 
period of Sanskrit literature there is not one writer who can be 
seriously regarded as a critical historian. We have as the nearest 
approach to a true historian a poet of no mean ability, much 
industry, and a desire to tell the truth, who had for recent 
history very fair sources of information, but the most ardent 
admirer of Kalhana would not for a moment claim for him that 
he could be matched even with Herodotos, and it must be 
remembered that no other writer approaches even remotely the 
achievement of Kalhana. 

The causes of this phenomenon must lie in peculiarities of 
Indian psychology aided by environment and the course of 
events, and it is idle to hope to give any explanation which will 
be entirely satisfying. We may remember that India produced 
no oratory, despite the distinct power often displayed both in the 
epics and in Classical Kavya of the rhetorical presentment of 
a case by opposing disputants. Oratory doubtless, as history 
proves, has flourished best where there has been political 
freedom ; Athens is as celebrated for oratory as Sparta was 
deficient in it, and Rome produced its best orators when there 
still was a Republic in which certain classes at least had effective 
political rights. It may be that India failed to produce historians 
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because the great political events which affected her during the 
period up to A. D. 1200 did not call forth popular action in the 
sense in which the repulse of the Persian attacks on Greece 
evoked the history of Herodotos.^ The national feeling, which 
is at least a powerful aid to the writing of history, was not 
evoked in India in the same manner as it was when democratic 
states formed the most serious element of resistance to the 
Persian attack at a time when more oligarchic governments 

were apparently far less deeply moved by any sentiment of 
nationalism.^ 

It may be admitted that the foreign attacks on India in the 
period of the first four centuries B. C. were probably not such 
as to excite deep national feeling. Alexander’s invasion was 
followed by the early loss of the most Indian of the territories 
won to Candragupta, apparently without any such struggle as 
would induce a sense of national danger and national triumph. 
The Greek, Parthian, (Jaka, and Kusana successes were possible 
in large measure because such a sentiment did not exist, and the 
process of assimilation went on so steadily that, when the Gupta 
revival came, it can hardly have been felt as a national revival, 
however much it seems so to us ex post facto. Thereafter, until 
the eleventh century, the wars of India were merely struggles 
between rival dynasties, wars of crows and kites, in which no 
deep signification could lie.^ The Mahomedan invaders found 
India without any real national feeling ; their successes were 
rendered possible largely because the chiefs disliked one another 
far more than they did the Mleccha. It is characteristic that 
even in the ballads evoked by the struggle the sense of nationality 
is only in process of development. 

From the standpoint of psychology it is not difficult to under- 
stand that the view that history had any meaning or value was 
one unlikely to receive acceptance in India. The prevailing 
doctrines told distinctly against any such estimate of events. In 


^ Another side of Greek mentality, the criticism of tradition, is seen in Hckataios 
of Miletos, whose patriotism, like his history, was marked by caution and weighing of 
evidence. Cf. J. B. Bnry, AruUnt Cretk Historiatis (1909). 

* Stein, Rajaiarahginiy i. 28 ff. ; Oldenberg, Am dcm alien Indien^ pp. 65 ff. 

* Contrast Lncan’s prophetic words (vii. 433 f.) : 

quod fuglens civile nefas redituraque nunquam 
Libertas ultra Tigrim Khenumque recessit. 

L 


$140 
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the strict logical sense of the doctrine of Karman all men s 
actions were the outcome of actions done in previous births ; they 
were, therefore, wholly uncalculable, for no one could tell what 
deed in the remotest past might not spring up to work out its 
inevitable end. Beside this belief, and evidently in full strength 
in many minds, was the view that all things were brought about 
by fate, working in a manner wholly unintelligible and beyond 
all foresight. To these more rational views, which might be 
combined and even reconciled by exercise of a little ingenuity, 
was added the acceptance by the Indian mind of the miraculous 
in the shape of divine intervention, magic, and witchcraft.^ The 
scientific attitude of mind which seeks to find natural causes for 
events of nature is not normal in India, and the conception that 
nature is not capable of being affected by divine or demoniac 
instrumentalities would have seemed ludicrous to the vast majority 
of its people; Buddhists and Jains were as little inclined to 
abandon popular superstitions as were Brahmins. Nay, all three 
religions favoured the belief in the habit of sages by asceticism 
to attain magic powers ; the doctrine that these powers can be 
acquired by regular forms of process is inculcated in their philo- 
sophies, and persons who were able to achieve these results were 
capable of affecting the processes of nature, so that to ascribe 
similar powers to superhuman beings was perfectly natural. 
Moreover, the philosophies of every kind taught that there was 
no progress in our sense in the world ; things had happened age 
after age in precisely the same way ; the doctrine of the periodical 
creation and destruction of the world of the Brahmanical post- 
Vedic texts is on the same plane as the theory of the Buddhists 
of the existence of innumerable earlier Buddhas and the long 
line of Jain Tirthakaras. 

Nor were the Indians without what seemed to them an 
excellent substitute for history in our sense. To the average 
Indian now, and doubtless of centuries ago, the heroes of the 
past and those historical kings who had been converted by their 
imagination into heroic figures were quite as real as, if not more 
real than, their local princes of the present time. Nor was it 
merely that they were as real ; they possessed the great advantage 
of being recognized and admired over wide areas of India. It is 

» Cf. Lucan on the ThcssaUan witches, vi. 415 ff. 
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hardly wonderful, therefore, that even those chronicles and 
panegyrics which were composed in honour of contemporary 
princes were soon no longer copied by scribes or studied, 
preference being accorded in lieu to works like the epics, which 
were certain to be of abiding interest. It has been well remarked ^ 
that, while the Pandits have copied and commented with eager- 
ness on the Naisadhiya of Qriharsa, they have allowed to sink 
into oblivion the Navasahasahkacarita, which he wrote to 
celebrate the deeds of his patron. 

Something too must be allowed for the tendency of the Indian 
mind to prefer the general to the particular, which is shown in 
widely different spheres of knowledge. We hear, for instance, 
in Buddhist texts of certain definite heresies, but we are equally 
faced with schematic lists of unsound philosophical views which 
are asserted to have been held by others, but which in large 
measure are obviously mere inventions. Throughout the history 
of Indian philosophy the same thing is seen ; no one seems to be 
in the least interested in the history of doctrines, no one writes 
a history of philosophy as contrasted with summaries of opposing 
doctrines ; no one even attempts a real history of politics or 
medicine. What interests writers is not questions of the opinions 
of predecessors as individuals, but the discussion of divergencies 
of doctrine all imagined as having arisen ex initio. The names of 
some great authorities may be preserved, as in the case of the 
schools of philosophy, but nothing whatever with any taint of 
actuality is recorded regarding their personalities, and we are 
left to grope for dates. This indifference to chronology is seen 
everywhere in India, and must be definitely connected, in the 
ultimate issue, with the quite secondary character ascribed to 
time by the philosophies. 

2 . The Beghinings of History 

The Puranas, as we have them, contain amidst vast masses of 
other matter, religious and social, some traces of the activity 
of court poets who made genealogies, but the value of these 
notices is of the most limited description ; the lists of names and 
dates alone which is what they normally contribute are regularly, 

* Btihler, Vikramaiikadevacarita^ p. 2 . His olher panegyrics are lost, and we are 
not certain of bU patron. 
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when compared with our more reliable evidence, hopelessly 
inaccurate, showing that at the time when they came into being 
the interest of genealogists was rather edification by constructing 
pleasing ancestries than accurate record of facts. It may indeed 
be doubted whether with the most critical care anything could 
be retrieved of substantial value additional to other sources of 
information ; hitherto they have been treated only without critical 
judgement or acumen.^ Beside them may be put the lists of 
teachers which occasionally are recorded in later Vedic texts, but 
which are anything but free fiom suspicion of interpolation and 
exaggeration, though they prove, what was hardly dubious in 
any event, that there prevailed the practice of remembering series 
of teachers and pupils. The Buddhists made some more serious 
approach to history in their legends of the Buddha, but, valuable 
as is the matter which they have preserved, it remains clear, from 
their greatest creation,^ the Mahavaitsa of Mahanaman in the 
fifth century A.D., that during the passage of the centuries the 
monks had not acquired any real historical sense. A king like 
A9oka was, of course, a model of pious deeds, but not the 
slightest attempt is made to treat his life and efforts in an 
historical spirit ; instead, we learn of the courteous action of the 
wild beasts and birds who come to the royal kitchen and die 
there, to prevent the sin of slaying them for food, of miracle- 
performing snakes, and sages who come down to earth to cleanse 
the community of heretics. Even in contemporary times the 
poet is untrustworthy ; all is looked at merely from the point of 
view of the attitude of the king for the time being towards the 
special community of monks among whom the author lived. 
Still less, of course, do we find history among the Jains; their 
Pattavalis, kept doubtless from early times but only recorded 
rather late, preserve lists of pontiffs, they had a stereotyped life 
of their Tii thakaras, and endeavoured to attach Jain legends to 
such names as that of Candragupta,^ but serious history was 
repugnant to them. Eulogies of saints are common to the sects, 
but serious historical work is quite unknown. 

* To ascribe authority for the period 1000-500 D. c. to works that know nothing of 
the 3rd cent. A. D. is foolish. See Keith, EHK. 1911, pp. 607 f. 

* Dlpavamsn uvd AIa/idvanisa \ Oldenberg, Aus dem alien 

s Smith’s acceptance (EHI. p. 154) of the legend of his resignation is quite un- 
convincing. 
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Poetic merit of a modest kind, however, may be found from 
time to time in the inscriptions which are the most substantial 
early contribution to Indian history. The most valuable in this 
regard are the encomia, Pra^astis, of which we have already 
noted specimens of the Gupta age. The typical Pra9asti ^ is 
simple in structure ; after a benediction, it proceeds to describe 
the donor, and, when the two are not identical, the reigning 
prince, giving in either case some genealogical information, then 
it sets out the donation and enumerates any conditions or 
privileges accompanying it, such as freedom from interference by 
the royal officers or remission of taxation, invokes the favour of 
heaven for the maintenance of the memorial, utters imprecations 
on any person interfering with the donation, and sets out the 
name of the architect who constructed it, the priest who con- 
secrated it, the poet, and the scribe who engraved the letters, 
with in many cases the date. The form, of course, varies with 
the nature of the object on which it is engraved, temple, public 
building, copper plate, memorial of the dead, &c., but the 
historically interesting part is normally the genealogy and 
account, if any, of the deeds of the dedicator, if a king. These 
Pra9astis may be quite short, ten or twelve lines, or they may 
even exceed a hundred lines, and their value as history and 
poetry differs enormously. What is fairly certain is that the 
genealogies are frequently 'faked'; the kings for whom they 
were composed desired to be connected either with fabled heroes 
and royal lines of old, or, especially in the south, desired to 
make out that they were scions of the great royal houses of the 
north. As poetry they do not normally merit admiration, for 
they are decidedly elaborate in form, if at all pretentious, and we 
are not favourably impressed by the self-confidence of that Rama 
who in the eighth century calls himself Kavi9vara, lord of poets, 
and asserts that the goddess of eloquence dwelt in his childish 
mouth ere he had forgotten the taste of his mother’s milk. His 
skill is of the type admired in India but less attractive to 
western taste ; he composes a Stotra, hymn of praise, in which 
each of the fourteen stanzas applies equally well to Parvatl as to 

* S«e Biihler, WZKM. ii. 86 ff. ; El. i. 97 ff. Their form as a blend of prose and 
poetry b recognized in the later writers on poetics as a Biruda; Sdkityadarpaiia, vi. 

570. For a collection see KM. 34, 64, 80. * 
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her consort (^iva, and he exhibits by his choice of recondite con- 
structions and rare words that he had studied diligently both 
grammar and lexica. The same curious device of including 
a Stotra in an inscription is seen in the case of Lalitasuradeva in 
the ninth century.^ It is fair to say that not rarely there is found 
a poetical idea happily expressed in a panegyric both early and 
late, but in the main they are rather dreary and hackneyed 
documents.^ And, what is vital, they represent merely a first 
step towards history. 

We can hardly say that we are carried further into the region 
of history by the Harsacarita of Bana, for, beyond a very few 
facts about his immediate predecessors, we are given merely 
a confused glimpse of a very small part of the deeds of Harsa of 
Thanesar, and the work may best be treated as a romance, which 
it is in all essentials. As a nearer approach to history may be 
ranked the GaUdavaha^ of Vakpatiraja, which was written to 
celebrate the defeat of a Gauda prince by the poet’s patron, 
Ya90varman of Kanauj, who himself, however, was overthrown 
and killed not much later {c. 740) by Lalitaditya of Kashmir. 
Possibly this fact explains the curious condition of the poem, 
which contains as little history as possible, but expatiates instead 
in the wonted Kavya manner in descriptions of scenery and the 
seasons, and of the amusements of kings, and does not scruple to 
relate myths. It may be that the poet, after his patron’s death, 
left unfinished the poem which thus is merely a torso. The 
alternative is to suppose that we have in it as it stands a series 
of excerpts dealing with those topics which Pandits liked, 
omitting tedious historical details. No certainty is possible ; it 
may be that the poem is all that Vakpati ever intended to write. 
It is in Maharasbi Prakrit, and, though it does not aim at plays 
on words and double meanings, it affects far too long compounds 
in the Gauda manner, nor does it normally reach any high 
standard of merit, though it contains some vivid pictures of 
village life — Maharastrl poetry has always clung close to the 
soil — and the description of a southern temple ot Kali where 

* lA. XXV. 177 f, 

* Harsa has some spirited lines; Jackson, rnyadariii&, pp. xliii f. 

» Ed.'s. P. Pandit, BSS. 34, 1887; cf. Biihler, WZKM. i. shU-; “ SaSff.; 
Smith, JRAS. 1908, pp. 765-93. Hertel’s views {Asia Major, i) on Bbavabhuti and 
Vakpati carry no conviction. 
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human sacrifices are offered has the grim horror which attracts 
Indian taste. Uncertainty attends its date ; it is characteristic 
of the poem that we do not even hear the name of the Gauda 

ft 

king; if written after Ya^ovarman’s fall it may be placed about 
A. D. 750. 

We are still far from serious history in the Navasdhasanka- 
carita^ of Padmagupta, also called Parimala, whose work, in 
eighteen cantos, was written about 1005. It relates the mythical 
theme of the winning of the princess ^a9iprabha, but is intended 
at the same time to allude to the history of king Sindhuraja 
Navasahasanka of Malava ; we have by the hand of Bilhana 
a similar example of this curious treatment in the drama 

in which he celebrates, under the guise of the 
marriage of a Caulukya prince to the daughter of a Vidyadhara 
king, an actual wedding of his patron to a princess. Obviously 
the method does not tend towards historical treatment or results. 
But the poet is by no means without the power of graceful 
expression, however impossible it may be to treat seriously his 
poem as a whole. Thus he has quite a happy conception in : 

citravariiny api nrpe tattvavegena cetasi 
vridardhavalitam cakre nmkhendum avagaiva sd, 

‘ As the truth pierced the soul of the king, though ’twas only his 
picture, the maiden made his moon-like forehead half-wrinkled 
with shame.’ 

dhdrain na karoti ndmbu pibati strainam na samsevate 
gete yat sikatdsu muktavisayag canddtapam sevate 
tvatpddabjarajahprasddakanikdldbfionmukhas tan marau 
manye Mdlavasihha Gurjarapatis tlvraih tapas tapyaie. 

* He eats not nor drinks water ; women he frequents not ; he lies 
on the sand, indifferent to things of sense he courts the burning 
heat; surely, o Lion of Malava, the lord of Gurjara performs 
thus a dread penance there in the desert that he may become 
worthy to be honoured by touching the dust of thy lotus feet.* 
Pretty is the following: 

' Ed. V. S. Islamporkar, BSS. 53, 1895 ; G. Biihler and Th. Zachariae, 06er das 
Navos&hasdhkacharita {\%%%'). On bis use of the Udgatl metre see Jacobi ZDMG. 
xliii. 467; SIFI. Vni.ii. iio. 
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tatra sthitain sthitimatd varadeva daivad: bhrtyena te cakita- 
cittam iyanty ahdni 

utkampini staiiataU harineksandndm : hdrdn pranartayati yatra 
bhavatpratdpah. 

‘ There, my noble liege, as fate willed, thy servant won a footing 
and abode for many days with troubled heart, where thy valour 
makes to dance the necklaces on the quivering breasts of the 
dcer-eyed ladies.’ A more elaborate effort to depict the plight 
of the Gurjara queen in her husband’s defeat is less successful : 

magndni dvisatdm kuldni satnare tvatkhad^ad/idrdkule 
ndthdsminn iti vandivdci bahugo deva grutdydm purd 
mugdhd Gurjarabhumipdlamahisi pratydgayd pdthasah 
kdntdre cakitd vimuncati muhuh paiyuh krpdne drgau. 

‘ As she wanders in terror in the forest, o King, the simple queen 
of Gurjara’s lord gazes ever at her husband’s blade in her craving 
for water ; has she not heard many a time the minstrels chant, 
“The hosts of the foe, o lord, have been drowned in the whirl- 
pool of battle raised by the torrent of thy glaive”?’ The 
unfortunate lady is misled by the ambiguity of the term magndni 
and of dhdrd, which means both torrent and edge of a sword. 

We have only the name of (pahkuka, who wrote the Bhuva- 
iidbhyudaya, in which Kalhana* tells us he described the dread 
battle of Mamma and Utpala {c, A. D. 850) 

ruddhapravahd yatrdsid Vitastd subhatair hataih 

‘ where the current of the Vitasta was stemmed by the bodies of 
the slain.’ The anthologies ascribe to a Qahkuka certain verses, 
but it is quite uncertain whether he is to be identified with this 
author ; in the case of one verse the ascription is to ^ankuka 
Mayura’s son, and it has been conjectured that the Mayura 
meant may be the contemporary of Bana {c» A. D. <^30), though 
this is mere surmise. A (panku figures in the list of jewels ol 
Vikramaditya’s court ; he may represent the tradition of one or 
other of these poets, if indeed they are to be identified. 

* iv. 704 f. Cf. Peterson, SubhJsitavalit p. 1 * 7 ; Quackenbos, The Sanskrit 
Poems of Mayura, pp. 50-2. 
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3. Bilkaria 

It is to Kashmir that we must look for the first more serious 
contribution to history, for Bilhana— the form of name is Kash- 
mirian was born there, though he left his home perhaps under 
Kala^a s reign and wandered far and wide visiting Mathura, 
Kanauj, Prayaga, and Kacji^ and staying for a time at the court 
of apiince Karna of Dahala,^ perhaps also with the Caulukya 
Karpadeva Trailokyamalla (1064—94) of Anhilvad, before he was 
received as Vidyapati, master of the sciences, by Vikramaditya VI, 
Calukya king of Kalyana (1076-1127), who bestowed upon him 
the gifts of a blue parasol and an elephant and chained him to 
his court. When at Karna’s capital, he defeated in a literary 
competition the poet Gangadhara and appears to have written 
a poem on Rama, and he hints that the famous Bhoja of Dhara * 
would have been glad to welcome him to his court. At any rate 
he rewarded his patron by composing in his honour his epic in 
eighteen cantos, the Vtkramahkadevacarita? The date of that 
work appears to fall before 1088, because it passes in silence the 
great expedition of the king to the south which took place then, 
and because it mentions as prince, not king, Harsadeva of Kash- 
mir who became king only in that year, and we know from 
Kalhana* that Bilhana actually lived to hear of Harsadeva's 
accession. Of his parentage we know that his immediate 
ancestors Muktikala^a, Rajakala9a, and Jyesthakala9a, his father, 
were Brahmins, students of the Veda, who performed the Vedic 
Agnihotra (fire-oblation) sacrifice ; his mother was Nagadevi, his 
brothers were Istarama and Ananda, both scholars and poets, 
while he himself was taught the Veda, grammar up to the 
Mahdbhd^ay and poetics. 

The Vikramdhkadevacarita is essentially an application oi 
the normal recipe for making an epic to a historical theme, and 
it begins, therefore, with the usual application, in this case to 

* Presamably of Cedi, and different from the Karna of the Kanuintndarl (Konow, 
tndischt Drama, p. 113), The Cedi king was seemingly of long life and many 

vicissitudes (Duff, Chronology, pp. 130, 131, 135). 

* This suggests that Bhoja was alive later than 1060; so also Kalhana, vii. 359 
treats him as alive in 1063. 

* Ed. G. Biihler, BSS. 14, 1875. Cf. A. V. V. Ayyar, lA. xlviii. 114 ff., 133 ff. 

‘ vii. 936-8. 
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Brahman, to create a hero for the safety of the world ; the god 
agreed, and from his waterpot {culuka) sprang the founder of the 
Calukya dynasty, whose first home in Ayodhya was abandoned 
by later kings who extended their conquests to the betel palms of 
the south, ‘ where the hooves of their horses wrote the record of 
their victories on the sands of the ocean shore which witnesses 
the secrets of the Colas.’ This purely imaginary origin for the 
family is followed by a long break in the tradition, and Bilhana 
passes to Tailapa (973-97) whose victory over the Rastrakutas is 
recorded but not his defeat by the king of Malava. The kings 
following are, with one exception, mentioned, and then the poet 
concentrates on Ahavamalla (1040-69), the father of his hero. 
This victorious king has no son ; he and his wife serve humbly 
in ^iva’s temple, and he is promised in reward by the god two 
sons as the reward of his penance, but one more as a special boon. 
Three sons are born, Some9vara, Vikramaditya, and Jayasinha, 
the birth of the second being preceded by remarkable portents 
presaging his future greatness. When the bo>s grew up, Ahava- 
malla pressed on Vikramaditya the duty of fulfilling the purpose 
of (Jiva and accepting the heir-apparentship, but the virtuous 
prince declined to oust his brother. He proceeded, however, to 
win many victories which greatly delighted his father, but in the 
midst of his rejoicing he was attacked by a malignant fever. 
Greatly distressed, he decided to end his life, and, his ministers 
giving reluctant consent, journeyed to the Tungabhadra, the 
Ganges of the south, and there perished in the water, setting his 
heart on (Jiva. Vikramaditya was deeply distressed by the news, 
was with difficulty induced to remain alive, but ultimately re- 
turned to the capital where his brother for a time lived peaceably 
with him. But suspicions arose between the two, and Vikrama- 
ditya retired with his brother Jayasinha, and took up a position 
on the Tungabhadra. He effected then an alliance with the Cola 
king, but after his ally’s death the throne, despite efforts on his 
part, fell into the hands of Rajiga, who concerted an alliance with 
Sosne^vara against Vikramaditya. The result, however, was 
fatal to the allies ; ?iva urged the reluctant Vikramaditya to do 
battle, and, when he had captured his brother, angrily compelled 
him to abandon his intention of allowing his brother to resume 
the royal power. He then made Jayasinha viceroy in Vanav^ 
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and effected more conquests. At this point the poet introduces 
the usual diversion from serious matters. The king hears of the 
Svayamvara of a Rajput princess, Candaladevi, and wins her as 
his bride; this gives Bilhana the opportunity of describing the 
effect of the spring on the passions, and the beauties of the 
maiden in minute detail (viii). The wedding over, the king and 
his bride disport themselves ; he swings her with his own hand, 
they pluck flowers, bathe together, and a carousal at which the 
Rajput ladies drink deep follows (ix-xi). The king now returns 
to Kalyana, but merely to occupy a canto with fresh bathing 
scenes (xii) and an ode to the breaking of the monsoon (xiii). 
Jayasihha, however, gave trouble ; he had to be overcome but 
pardoned (xiv, xv), and the king then engaged in hunting, slay- 
ing lions, hunting boars with dogs, and shooting arrows at deer 
(xvi). Sons were born to him, and he built a city Vikramapura, 
and erected a temple to Visnu Kamalavil^in. But the Colas, 
having apparently been defeated rather in the poet’s imagination 
than in reality, gave more trouble. Vikrama has to defeat them 
again and occupy for a time Kancl. The last canto is refresh- 
ingly interesting, for it gives an account of Bilhana’s own family 
and his life as a wandering Pandit, attesting a practice which 
prevailed down to the most recent times. 

It is difficult to say much for Bilhana as a historian. We may 
justly suspect his impartiality ; 5*va intervenes in the affairs of 
his hero with suspicious promptitude, and the impression con- 
veyed is certainly that the poet is trying by stressing the super- 
natural intervention in his favour to explain away the awkward 
fact that he fought with both his brothers. We have no real 
character-drawing, but merely the reflex of the epic; Ahava- 
malla and Vikramaditya are as heroes necessarily paragons of 
virtue, the others vicious. It is quite in keeping with the epic 
njanner that the Colas, so often rooted out, are at the end of the 
poem still perfectly capable of worrying the ruler. Again, the 
artificial style leaves often difficulty as to the precise sense ; it is 
not even certain whether while at Karna's court Bilhana wrote 
a poem on Rama or made a journey to Ayodhya. Chronology is 
utterly lacking, as it is in Bana ; ‘ after some days * or ‘ after many 
days ’ are expressions quite worthless, and while the inscriptions 
generally confirm Bilhana’s narrative, there remain much vague- 
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ness and inaccuracy, or at least exaggeration as in the case of 
his alleged Gauda conquests. An irritating but epic vagueness 
prevails ; there is dubiety about the identity of the two Karnas 
whom he mentions,^ and he frequently leaves out the names of 
minor personages, leaving us to guess their identity. The descrip- 
tions of the usual pleasures of a royal court are doubtless generi- 
cally true, but they are clearly out of place, and the Svayamvara 
is too obviously based on Kalidasa to give us any confidence in 
its existence, in anything like the form in which it is pictured, 
though we know that Rajputs long kept up the practice. There 
is also only too much ground for accepting as true to life the 
scene of drunkenness, for the Rajputs have long found delight in 
romping, equivoke, debauchery, and drinking. 

Bilhana, however, is more satisfactory as a poet. He affects 
the Vaidarbha style and avoids long compounds ; his language is 
normally simple and clear, and he does not overdo alliterations 
or plays on words. His masterpiece is admittedly the picture of 
the death of Ahavamalla in Canto iv ; it is a fine piece of simple 
pathos, and the dignity and courage of the dying king are effec- 
tively portrayed. Nor is Bilhana without skill in more elaborate 
effects, as in his plea for poets : 

svecchabkangurabhagyameghataditah gakyd na roddhuin griyah 
prdndndm satatam praydnapatahagraddhd na vigrdmyati 
irdnam ye *tra yagomaye vapusi vah kurvanti kdvydntrtais 

tan drddhya gitrttn vidhatta sukavln nirgarvam urvigvardh. 

‘ Ye lords of earth, prosperity, the lightning of the cloud of fate 
that moves at its own will, cannot be chained ; ever soundeth the 
drum that doth proclaim the hour of man’s departure ; honour, 
therefore, and take as your guides, laying aside all pride, those 
skilled poets whose poems provide the drink of immortality to 
your bodies of fame.’ 

he rdjdnas iyajata sukaviprentabahdhe virodham 

guddha klrtih sphurati bhavatdm nunam etatprasadat 
iustair baddham tad alaghu Raghusvdminah sac caritram 
kruddhair nitas tribhuvanajayi hdsyamdrgam dagdsyah. 

‘ O kings, cease to obstruct the true poet’s attachment ; it is to 

' i. 102 f. j xviii. 93. 
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them that is due the refulgence of your pure fame ; by them in 
gratitude was composed the great, the noble tale of Rama, by 
them in anger was Ravana, conqueror of the universe, made 
a laughing-stock,’ The advent of winter is depicted quite 
prettily : 

garatkalatapaklantakantavakrenduvallabhah 
athdjagdma heviantah sdviantah smarabhnpateh. 

‘Then came the winter, feudatory of our Lord, Love, himself 
beloved by the crescent moon dear to those aweary of autumn’s 
heat.’ Pretty is the description of Khonamukha, his ancestral 
home : 

bruvias tasya prathamavasatcr adbhutdndih kathdndm 
kim grlkanthagvagura^ikharikrodaklldlaldmnah 
eko bhdgah prakrtistibhagaih kuhkumani yasya sute 

drdksdm anyah sarasasarayupundrakacchedapdndnm. 

‘ What shall I sing of that spot, the fountain-head of wonder-tales, 
that shone as a playful embellishment on the crest of the moun- 
tain god, ^iva’s father-in-law? One part bears the saffron in its 
natural perfection, the other the grape, pale as a slice of juicy 
sugar-cane from Sarayu’s banks.’ We may suggest that the 
reference to wonder-tales is an effort to ascribe to his native place 
the honour of being the source of works like the Brhaikathd. 
Ahavamalla’s last words are perfect in their elegant simplicity : 

jdudmi karikarndntacancalam hatajlvitam 
mama ndnyatra vigvdsah Pdrvatijivitegvardt. 
utsahge Tungabhadrdyds iad esa fivaciniayd 
vdnchdmy aham nirdkartnm dehagrahavidambandm. 

‘ I know that my life, tremulous as the tip of an elephant’s ear, 
is gone ; no other hope have I save in the lord of Parvati’s life. 
In the bosom of Tungabhadra I desire to lay aside this deception 
of human life, my heart set fast on Qiva.’ 

Bilhana’s diction is normally accurate, and for his occasional 
lapses he can plead precedent. Metrically he is simple ; six 
cantos are of Indravajra type, three of Vah9astha, two of (ploka ' 
and Rathoddhata ; one in Mandakranta, one in Puspitagra, and 

* He has Vipolas I-III 30, 10, and 7 times respectively, and a weak caesura 
in Sandhi in Vipula III in iv, 93 (IS. xvii. 444) in 428 half-stanzas. 
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one in Sv^ata. (^ardulavikrldita and Vasantatilaka are not rare 
as change metres; Mafini is occasional, and Aupacchandasika, 
Prthvi, ^ikharinl, Sragdhara, and Harini are just used, while 
Vaitallya dominates Canto xv. 

4. Kalhanas Life and Times 

Kalhana of Kashmir ' is not merely the one great Indian 
% 

chronicler who has come down to us ; but, though we have little 
direct information about him, we can gather from his poems a far 
more definite impression of his personal character than is usual 
with Indian poets ; compared with Kalidasa, who is a mere name, 
the subject of anecdotes clever and stupid, Kalhana stands out 
as a very definite and rather attractive personality. We owe his 
activity as a chronicler in all probability to the internal struggles 
of Kashmir. His father Canpaka, doubtless a Brahmin, was 
a faithful adherent of king Harsa (1089-1101); he remained, 
unlike the average Kashmirian, true to his sovereign in adversity, 
and was on an important mission entrusted to him by the king 
when the latter was assassinated ; the details of the murder are 
known to us because Mukta, one of his servants, was with the 
king at the last, escaping in a manner which the poet fully relates. 
Canpaka seems to have lived long after his master s death, but 
seemingly he ceased to take active part in political affairs, for 
which, if we accept his loyalty, he can hardly have been well 
fitted, and thus young Kalhana, who may have been born about 
1100, was cut off from the possibility of ministerial office and 
political life. His uncle. Kanaka, was also deeply attached to 
Harsa, who rewarded his complaisance in taking singing lessons 
from the music-loving king by presenting him with a lakh of 
gold coins. He restrained the king in his madness from destroy- 
ing the image of the Buddha at Parihasapura, probably the home 
of Kalhana’s family, and retired to Benares on his patron’s death. 
Like his father, Kalhana was a devotee of ^iva, but though he 
knew and respected the (Jaiva^astra, the recondite system of 
<^aiva philosophy for which Kashmir was famous, he seems to 
have had a poor opinion of the devotees of the Tantric rites of 
(paivism. But he is markedly respectful in his attitude to 

' M. A. Stein, KalhancCs CkronieU of KaSmir (1900), and ed. (189a). 
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Buddhism, and approves the practice of non-destruction of life 
{akinsa) enjoined and enforced by some kings. Buddhism, it is 
rlear from his account, had long since accommodated itself to 
Hinduism ; Ksemendra had celebrated the Buddha as an Avatar 
of Visnu, and married monks were known long before Kalhana’s 
day. 

Debarred from politics, Kalhana must have conceived the 
idea of rewriting the chronicles of Kashmir, perhaps at the insti- 
gation of Alakadatta, the patron of whom we hear only from the 
frikanthacarita'^ of Mahkha, who mentions him under his more 
elegant appellation of Kalyana, of which his name is a vernacular 
equivalent. It is clear that he studied deeply the great poems of 
the past, such as the Raghuvanga and Meghadfita of Kalidasa, 
and naturally the Harsacarita of Bana, as a model of romance 
based on a historical kernel. Bilhana he knew well and used his 
work, and Mahkha expressly tells us that Kalhana’s style had 
become so polished that it could reflect as in a mirror the whole 
perfection of Bilhana’s muse. But he studied also deeply the 
epics, as his constant references to the heroes of Makdbkdraia 
and his familiarity with the Rdmdyana prove. He was naturally 
interested in literary history, and studied the science of astrology, 

as his references to Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhitd attest. 

% 

Contemporary history was stormy and bloody. Harsa’s death 
left his foes Uccala and Sussala to divide the kingdom ; Sussala 
received the territory of Lohara. Uccala had to keep in power 
by playing oflf one of the turbulent Damaras, a feudal body of 
landholders, against another, Gargacandra of Lahara proving 
his chief support. In 1 1 1 1 he was assassinated by a plot of his 
ofliicials, one of whom, Radda, occupied the throne for a day. 
Gargacandra then ruled through a roi fainiant for four months, 
but Sussala patched up friendship with him and became king. 
His reign was one mass of trouble ; the Damaras, when Garga- 
candra was removed by murder, rose under Bhiksacara, a grand- 
son of Harsa who ruled from 1120 to 1121, but Sussala regained 
power, and civil war raged until he was murdered in 1128 as the 
result of a plot he had contrived to assassinate his rival. His son 
Jayasihha succeeded and kept the throne, not by his father’s 
reckless valour, but by cultivating the feudal grandees and by 

* XXV. 78-80. 
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Machiavellian diplomacy. Bhiksacara was murdered two years 
later, but a new pretender appeared, and, although there was 
peace for a time after 1135, a new trouble arose in 1143. when 
prince Bhoja supported by the Dard tribes rose in revolt. 
Diplomacy at last quelled this outbreak, and in 1149 Kalhana 
began and in the next year finished his great poem. He had 
clearly stood apart from the struggle ; though he wrote under 
Jayasihha, his remarks regarding him are utterly opposed to the 
wholesale panegyric of the norma! court poet ; he condemns 
severely the deeds of Sussala, and is equally severe to Lothana 
and Mallarjuna, the earlier pretenders of Jayasinha’s reign. His 
account of Bhiksacara is more favourable, and that this was not 
induced by personal motives is established by the fact that his 
record shows clearly that he and his family gained nothing by the 
brief period of that prince’s power. Bhoja he evidently both 
knew and liked, and much of his information regarding the 
tedious negotiations and manceuvres which preceded his recon- 
ciliation with the king in 1145 must have been derived from him 
personally, when with the other pretenders he was living in 
amity at Jayasinha’s court. 

Kalhana’s detachment enabled him to envisage dispassionately 
the demerits of his own countrymen, and his testimony is 
abundantly confirmed by history. Fair and false and fickle is a 
perfect description of the Kashmirian as seen by Kalhana. The 
disorderly and cowardly soldiery receives his wholehearted con- 
tempt ; they are prepared to fly at a rumour, and, if a few 
resolute men murder the king, a sauve qui pent of guards, attend- 
ants, and courtiers follows at once. Fidelity is unknown to the 
vast majority of the court, and Kalhana notes it with special 
care, even when its object is a rebel. Contrasted with this is 
the courage and loyalty of the Rajaputras and other foreign 
mercenaries on whom the kings had largely to rely for serious 
fighting. The city populace is presented as idle, pleasure-loving, 
and utterly callous, acclaiming a king to-day and welcoming 
another to-morrow, and their passions raise disdain in the aristo- 
cratic Brahmin’s mind. Against the Damaras he is extremely 
bitter ; his family had doubtless suffered greatly at the hands of 
these cruel and brutal men, who oppressed the peasants and 
plundered when they could the estates of the officials and the 
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Brahmins of the capital ; their boocishness and crudeness, traces 
of their humble origin, are also a source of offence. But he has 
no illusions regarding the official classes ; their greed, peculations, 
oppressions, and disloyalty are frankly exposed. The priests are 
not spared j Kashmir was cursed then by activities of the Puro- 
hitas, who, in possession of costly endowments, sought by their 
solemn fasts {prdyopave^a), intended to proceed to death if their 
demands were not granted, to influence the progress of events. 
Kalhana ridicules their ignorance of affairs and their arrogance in 
intervention in matters beyond their skill. He is not, however, 
all compact of dislikes ; he mentions appreciatively the minister 
Rilhana and Alarhkara, whom we know from Mankha as a patron 
of poets ; Mankha himself is only mentioned as a minister, not 
as a poet ; for Udaya, commander of the frontier defences, he 
seems to have had a warm regard, and personal relations are 
obvious both with Bhoja and with Rajavadana, another of the 
pretenders who attacked Jayasihha. All that we have points, 
therefore, to a mind very busily in contact with reality, observing 
intently the process of current events in lieu of becoming a mere 
book-worm, and endeavouring to find satisfaction for a keen 
intellect in recording the events around him and those of earlier 
days in lieu of the participation in affairs traditional in his family 
and congenial to his tastes. 

5 . The Rdjatarahginl and its Sources 

Kalhana tells us himself that he was not the first to seek to 
write a chronicle of the kings of Kashmir from the earliest days ; 
it appears that extensive works of ancient date contained the 
royal chronicles, but these had apparently disappeared in his 
time through the energy of one Suvrata in composing a poem 
embodying them, evidently written in the Kavya style, and, there- 
fore, diflficult to follow. He consulted also, he says, eleven works 
of former scholars as well as the still extant Nilamatapurdna, 
The polymath Ksemendra had written a Nrpdvali which Kalhana 
censures for want of care, but which probably was a careful sum- 
mary of his sources and, therefore, is a real loss. From Padma- 
mihira Kalhana took eight kings beginning with Lava who come 
first after the gap of thirty-five lost kings in Book I ; Padma- 

•141 M 
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mihira’s source was a certain Pa9upata Helaraja whose work 
must have been extensive but which Kalhana did not know. 
From Chavillakara, whose text he cites, he derived some 
historical information in the shape of Anoka’s name and his 
devotion to Buddhism. If the other authorities he used carried 
their work from the beginnings to their own times, or were mere 
chronicles of recent events, we do not know. Kalhana probably 
used some writers of this kind, as he emphatically disclaims this 
sort of work as worthy of him, and insists on covering the whole 
history of Kashmir so far as his sources allow. 

But Kalhana used much more original sources to check his 
literary authorities. He tells us that he inspected inscriptions of 
various kinds, those envisaged recording the construction of 
temples, memorials, or palaces, records of land grants or privi- 
leges (usually on copper plates), Pra9astis, eulogies engraved on 
temples and other buildings, and manuscripts of literary works, 
which often record names of rulers and dates. The claim is borne 
out by the precise details of facts as to the foundation of sacred 
edifices, land grants, &c., which abound in his text, and by his 
precise assertions as to literary history, which are of great value. 
He studied also coins and inspected buildings, while he was 
clearly a master of the topography of the valley. Further, he 
used freely local traditions of all kinds, and family records, while 
from his own knowledge and from that of his father and many 
others he culled the minute details which mark his treatment of 
the events of the fifty years preceding the date of his work. 

Kalhana frankly admits that the first fifty-two kings, evidently 
a traditional number, whom he recognizes were not recorded by 
his predecessors as chroniclers ; the first four he took from the 
Nilamata, the next eight from Helaraja frankly come after a gap 
of thirty-five kings, then follow five from Chavillakara. The first 
king Gonanda is of special importance because he is rnadc to 
have come to the throne in the same year 653 of the Kali era in 
which Yudhisthira was crowned, and on this absolutely ground- 
less synchronism is built up the whole fabric of Kalhana s 
chronology. Gonanda is made to attack Krsna in Mathura and 
to be slain by Balabhadra, Krsna's brother. His son Damodara I 
sought to avenge him, but perished, Krsna placing his wife, then 
pregnant, on the throne, so that Gonanda II, his son, was a babe 
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who could take no part in the great war. It must be noted that 
in Book III we find Gonanda III virtually treated as the real head 
of the dynasty, nor can we deny that these fabulous kings were 
merely invented by a pious fraud to give Kashmir a place in the 
heroic legends of India. Of the other kings recorded in Book I 
A^oka is given a son Jalauka, elsewhere unknown, and a remi- 
niscence of the Kusanas is seen in the names Huska, Juska, and 
Kaniska, recognized as Buddhists, though their order is exactly 
the reverse of the historical. They were followed by a Brahma- 
nical Abhimanyu, who is stated to have favoured the study of 
the Mahdbhdsya, but whose historical character is unverifiable. 
Under him a pious Brahmin with the aid of Nilanaga purifies 
Kashmir from Buddhist contagion and saves the land from snow, 
the tale being a mere rMiauffi of the legend of the Ntlamaia 
which makes Pi9acas the sinners. The line of Gonanda kings 
after Gonanda III has little appearance of authenticity, and in 
Book II we find a new line of kings, unconnected with the old, 
and apparently with no claims to historicity. Book III gives 
the history of the restored Gonanda dynasty under Meghavahana. 
In the new list Matrgupta’s short reign figures, and possibly in 
him and his patron Vikramaditya Harsa we have a reference to 
Ciladitya* of Malava, giving us a date in the sixth century. As 
a member of the Gonanda line figures Toramana, who can hardly 
be other than the Huna king of that name, and it is not enough 
to discount the fact that his father Mihirakula is given at a date 
700 years earlier, for Kalhana recognizes a reign of 300 years for 
Ranaditya, who was the third last king of the dynasty and whose 
date would fall in quite historical times. A romantic tale ends 
the dynasty ; the last king, Baladitya, in order to avoid the 
fulfilment of a prophecy that his son-in-law would succeed him, 
married his daughter to a minor official Durlabhavardhana, but 
the son-in-law became a favourite of the king, and, having the 
wisdom if not the honour to pardon the minister Khankha for an 
intrigue with his wife, was on the king’s death elevated to the 
throne as first of the Karkota dynasty, the name being explained 
as due to the fact that he was really the son of a Naga Karkota. 
With this dynasty in Book IV we approach historical reality in 


t Cf. EHI. p. 344. 
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the seventh century A.D., as Durlabhavardhana may have been 
the king who ruled contemporaneously with the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang. The first date in the Laukika era of Kashmir 
(3076-5 B.c.) is given in the case of Cippata Jayapida or Brhas- 
pati, whom he assigns to A.D. 801-13, but this can definitely be 
proved wrong from the fact that the poet Ratnakara, author of 
the Haravijayay distinctly tells us that he wrote under the 
patronage of that prince, while Kalhana assures us that he was 
prominent under Avantivarman, who certainly began to reign in 
855. There is clearly an error of at least twenty-five or even 
fifty years. The dynasty ended in usurpation by Avantivarman, 
son of Sukhavarman and grandson of Utpala, an able man of 
humble origin who had become virtual ruler of the realm. 
With Avantivarman we are in the full light of history; Book V 
carries the dynasty down to 939, and Book VI completes it to the 
death of queen Didda in 1003 and the peaceful accession of her 
nephew, the first prince of the Lohara dynasty. Book VII ends 
with the tragedy of the death of Harsa, and Book VIII deals at 
great length (3449 stanzas) with the events of the half-century 
from the accession of Uccala. One curious omission of impor- 
tance can be proved ; Kalhana records in an interesting manner 
the aid sent vainly under Tunga to the ^ahi king Trilocanapala 
in his effort to stay the Mahomedan invasion under Mahmud 
Ghazni, the Hammira of the Indian texts ; but he does not 
mention the actual onslaught about 1015 of the Mahomedan 
forces directed against Kashmir, which was stayed by the resolute 
resistance of the castle of Lohara, and as a result of the narrow 
outlook of the people of Kashmir in their inaccessible valley he 
appreciates hardly at all the significance of the new storm burst- 
ing over India. 


6 . Kalhana as a Historian 

« 

To understand Kalhana's outlook on history we must not, of 
course, think of Thucydides or Polybios ; we must, as has been 
well said, remember that, with these great works before them, 
Roman opinion was still content to see in history the opportunity 
for displaying command of rhetoric and of inculcating moral 
maxims. Kalhana's aim is to produce a work which shall con- 
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form to the demands not of rhetoricians— of whom India had 
none— but of writers on poetics, and at the same time to impress 
on his readers moral maxims. The first of his aims he frankly 
admits at the outset : ‘ Worthy of praise is the strange power of 
true poets which surpasses in value even the drink of immortality, 
since by it not only their own bodies of glory, but also those of 
others, are sustained. It is the creative genius of the poet alone 
which by its power of the production of beauty can place past 
times before the eye of men.* He admits * the difficulty which 
he has to face ; the amplitude of his task forbids the development 
of attractive variety (vaicitrya), which means that, having so much 
to narrate, he could not follow Bharavi and Magha in filling up 
his poem with descriptions of the poet’s stock-in-trade. There 
are indeed digressions but modest in kind, and it is only in them 
that we find the constant occurrence of the ornaments which mark 
the true poetic style. Nothing, however, shows his self-imposed 
moderation better than comparison with Bana's Harsacarita or 
Bilhana*s poem. 

The influence of the epic combines with that of poetics to pro- 
duce the second mark of Kalhana’s chronicle, its didactic tendency. 
Poetics requires that each poem should have a dominant sentiment, 
and that of the Rdjatarahginl is resignation ; ^ it is definitely so 
asserted, and based on the impression produced on the mind by 
the sudden appearance of human beings who last for a moment 
alone. It is reinforced by insistence on the tales of kings who by 
renunciation or otherwise come to a pathetic end, and Books I-III 
and VII are deliberately brought to a close with the occurrence of 
such episodes. Stress is ever laid on the impermanence of power 
and riches, the transient character of all earthly fame and glory, 
and the retribution which reaches doers of evil in this or a future 
life ; the deeds of kings and ministers are reviewed and censured 
or commended by the rules of the Dharma9astra or Niti^^tra, 
but always with a distinct moral bias. In this we certainly see 
the influence of the Mahabhdrata in its vast didactic portions and 
its general tendency to inculcate morality, but we cannot say 
whether it was original in ICalhana or had already been noted in 
the works of one or more of his predecessors. 

Kalhana, therefore, makes no claim to be a scientific investigator, 

* i* 6. * i. 33. 
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and in complete harmony with this tells us nothing of the diver- 
gences in his authorities. It is, in fact, clear that down to the 
middle of the ninth century with the advent of the Utpala 
dynasty he had no trustworthy materials to go upon. But, in 
lieu of sifting what he had and confessing his ignorance, he chose 
instead to patch up a continuous narrative. The results have 
already been seen ; his chronology for the older period is hope- 
lessly absurd and Kalhana is quite unable to recognize the ab- 
surdity. Moreover, he is exactly on the same level as his average 
fellow-countryman in his attitude to heroic legend and to fact ; 
he accepts without hesitation the ancient legends of the epic as 
just as real as things of his day ; some sceptics went so far as to 
doubt the magic feats of Meghavahana and other kings, but Kal- 
hana will have none of them ; ' indeed he takes occasion, when 
recounting the acts done by Harsa in his madness, to observe 
that future generations may on that account doubt their truth as 
they do the tales of Meghavahana, apparently wholly unconscious 
of the vast difference in the character of the two kinds of stories. 
Inevitably, too, Kalhana’s outlook was dimmed by the narrow 
limits of his home and its isolation ; hence we do not find in him 
any real appreciation of the relations of Kashmir to the outer 
world ; the invasions of the Kusanas and Hunas are confused and 
misunderstood. A further Kashmirian trait reveals itself through- 
out his work ; the land was known to Marco Polo^ as famous for 
sorcery and ‘ devilries of enchantment *, and Kalhana quite cheer- 
fully accepts witchcraft as a legitimate cause of deaths;^ we may 
remember the Roman* and medieval acceptance of poison as 
a natural cause of the dooms of princes. The deplorable chrono- 
logy was doubtless not invented by Kalhana, but he took it over 
and never realized its flagrant absurdities and its ludicrously long 
reigns, though contemporary experience would have shown how 
absurd they were. 

We must, however, realize that Kalhana was completely under 
the dominion of Indian views of life, which rendered doubt on 

* vii. 1137 ff. 

* Yule, i. 175 ; cf. Bijhler, Report^ p. 24. 

5 So ihe Arfhafosira seriously commends this expedient against foes. 

* e. g. Tacitus, Ann., iii. 17; Pliny, H.N., xxix. 30; Mayor on Juvenal, xiv. 
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such topics idle. The current theory of the ages of the world 

told him that he was living in the Kali age, when things were far 

declined from their ancient glory ; it was, then, idle to mete the 

past by the present. Again, to seek for rational explanations of 

human action by merely stressing the motives of the present day 

would be idle, for man’s deeds are the outcome of ancient acts, 

looming up from a forgotten past which may at any time bring 

forth deeds incalculable and utterly at variance with the character 

of their performer. Yet fate ranks also as a cause of action, nor 

does Kalhana take care to show that it can be reconciled with 

the doctrine of Karman. It is fate' which drives Harsa at the 

• 

close of his life to disregard wisdom and policy, though it is clear 
from the poet’s own account that the unhappy prince was a mad- 
man. Fate again is blamed for the ingratitude shown by reci- 
pients of the royal favour. But if all these explanations fail to 
satisfy Indian credulity avails, for it admits possession by demons, 
and Kalhana actually himself ascribes ^ to this cause an obvious 
political murder. He accepts also the power of the man who 
starves himself to death to bring about terrible effects, though he 
hated the Brahmanical employment of this device to influence 
royal policy. The desecration of shrines naturally evokes the 
wrath of the gods, and Harsa and Sussala pay for their evil acts 
by death. The anger of Nagas, spirits of Kashmir’s springs, is 
specially frequent and deadly, while omens and portents are 
accepted as of unquestionable validity. We need not wonder, 
therefore, when we find Kalhana solemnly recording and believ- 
ing in the resurrection by witches of Sandhimati, impaled by his 
jealous king, and his attainment of the royal power. 

We are in a more normal world when we find Kalhana con- 
cerned to prove to us that evil deeds meet retribution, by an 
enumeration ^ of the cases in which the avarice of kings resulted 
in the alienation of their subjects, though as a true Brahmin he 
admits that the use made of evil gains may sanctify the means, as 
when they are bestowed on Brahmins. But beyond this Kalhana 
does not advance to any philosophy of history ; he only exercises 
a criticism of individual actions on the basis of established rules 
of the (Jastras. Thus Kamalavardhana’s folly in seeking to 
attain by diplomacy what could only be won by the sword is 

* vii. 1455 tr. “ viii. 2141. * v. 183 ff., 308 f. 
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shrewdly commented on,* and Jayasihha’s fiasco in the Ki^n- 
gahga valley is explained ^ as due to the folly of attack without 
adequate information, and undue deliberation in the face of the 
foe. His own contribution to an art of governing Kashmir is 
placed in the mouth of Lalitaditya * and is very much in the 
spirit of the Kautillya ArthagdstrayhwX. with the great advantage 
of reference to particular conditions, as is indicated by the 
distinctly Kashmirian flavour of the advice given. The border 
tribes are never to be left in peace, even if they give no offence, 
lest they acquire wealth and plunder the country. The peasants 
are not to be allowed to keep more than one year’s consumption 
of grain or more oxen than essential for working their land. The 
maxim is clearly aimed at the Damaras, whose exactions from 
the peasants were the source of the turbulence which plagued the 
country and won them from the poet the sobriquet of robbers 
{dasyus). Border forts are to be guarded securely, and high 
offices are to be shared among the great families, so as to prevent 
ill feeling and conspiracies ; above all, no faith is to be put in the 
loyalty of the changeable and untrustworthy people. 

We need not doubt that Kalhana endeavoured to attain his 
own ideal — ‘ that noble-minded poet alone merits praise whose 
word, like the sentence of a judge, keeps free from love or hatred 
in recording the past.’ His treatment of Harsa supports this 
impression, for his father had been a trusted minister and evidently 
fell with his patron, but Kalhana does not ignore the appalling 
cruelties of this Indian Nero, however much he pities his end. 
His description of incidents in recent history appears to achieve 
a high standard of accuracy, and is filled with those small touches 
which imply personal knowledge or acceptance of the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, as when he recounts the details of the self- 
immolation of Suryamati or of Sussala’s murder.* The popular 
sayings and anecdotes which he records bear the stamp of being 
taken from life. Excellent also is his delineation of character, 
and the change from the manner of the earlier to that of the 
later books is significant. The former give but the typical 
poetical description of heroes such as Tunjina and Pravarasena, 
the latter present vivid personalities such as Tunga, Ananta, 

* V. 456 ff. * viii. 2531 fT. 

* vii. 463^. ; viii. iiSjS, 
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Harsa and Sussala ; there is nothing like this in Bana, Padma- 
gupta, or Bilhana. In the minor figures his humour, sometimes 
Rabelaisian, has full play, as in his picture of his contemporary 
Kularaja, whose abilities had raised him from the rank of a bravo 
to that of city prefect. His accuracy in genealogical information 
is conspicuous, and his topography most favourably distinguishes 
him from such a historian as Livy, who apparently never looked 
at one of the battlefields he described. 

7 . Kalka7ia s Style 

We need not regret that Kalhana was not permitted by his 
subject to indulge in the Kavya style of description ; we have 
sufficient examples of it in such pictures as that of Yudhisthira*s 
departure into exile and Sussala’s entry into the capital to realize 
that we have lost nothing of value in being spared more of these 
stereotyped and colourless imitations.^ Much, indeed, of the rest 
of the poem is mere versified prose, comparable, but for the 
beauty of the language itself, to medieval chronicles, but the 
true poetic power of the author is revealed in many episodes. 
The account of Bhoja^s terrible journey over the snow* clad 
mountains in A.D. 1 144 to the Dards,^ the funeral of Ananta and 
Suryamati’s Satl, the dialogue between the Brahmins whom he 
has injured and Jayapida who is to perish by their curse, above 
all, the tragic tale of Harsa*s isolation and misery, redeemed from 
sordidness by the courage of his last defence and the magna- 
nimity which spared the life of one of his murderers, are all con- 
clusive instances of Kalhana*s power of simple, yet deeply affecting 
narrative. The use of dialogues or set speeches lends not merely 
variety but dramatic power ; thus Uccala is made to expound 
his claim to the throne and Harsa to defend his political conduct.^ 
Or the situation is brought vividly before us, as in the dialogue of 
Ananta and SuryamatT before her suicide ; or the feelings of the 
bystanders, as in the comments of the soldiers and the Damaras 
on Bhiksacara’s fall.* On the other hand must be set an un- 
questionable obscurity, arising in part from the metaphorical 

* CC i. 368 ff. ; T. 341 fif. ; viii. 947 ff. ; 1744 IT. He imitates Bana rather freely. 

* viii. a7io>i4. Stein compares Clandian, de hello Gelieo, 340 ff. 

* vil. laSi ff., i4i6ff. ^vU.433ff.; i704ff., 1795 ff. 
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expressions which take the place of plain statements of fact, in 
part from the poet’s indifference to the ignorance of posterity of 
the exact conditions of Kashmir in his own day. This leads him 
to assume our knowledge of situations which, therefore, are 
referred to in terms conveying now no clear impression, and to 
the use of words in technical senses without any explanation, as 
kantpana, army, command in chief ; dvara, frontier watch station, 
command of the frontiers ; pddagra^ high revenue office ; and 
parsad, corporation of Purohitas. Another source of trouble is 
the use of varying forms of the same name, as Losthaka, Lothaka, 
and Lothana, and the mention of individuals either by the title of 
their office, or by the title of an office no longer held. 

Kalhana is fond of diversifying the flow of the narrative by 
ingenious similes, by antitheses, by occasional plays on words, 
and by the expedient of varying the simplicity of the Qloka 
metre by interposing more ornate stanzas of moral or didactic 
content, in which the language is more intricate, but often grace- 
ful and elegant, while the ideas, if not original, are not rarely 
just and weighty. The value of poetry strikes him forcibly and 
happily in : 

bhiijatarnvanacchdyam yesdm nisevya mahaujasdm 
jaladhira^and mediny dstd asdv akutobhayd 
smrtim api na ie ydnti ksmdpd vind yadantigraham 

prakrtimahate ktirmas tasmai namah kavikarmane. 

‘ Homage we pay to the innate wonder of the poet’s art, without 
whose favour are forgotten even those mighty kings in the 
shadow of whose strong arms the earth, girdled by the ocean, lay 
secure as under the forest trees.’ Or in different form : 

ye 'py dsann ibhakttmbhagdyiiapadd ye 'pi griyam lebhire 
yesdm apy avasan purd yuvatayo ge/iesv ahagcattdrikdh 
tdhl loko 'yam ai>aiti lokatilakdn svapne 'py ajatdn iva 

bhrdtah saikavikrtya kith stutigatair atidham jagat tvdm 
vind. 

‘ Without thee, o brother, the craft of true poets, the world 
would not even dream of those ornaments of the world who 
rested their feet on the foreheads of elephants, who attained 
riches, and in whose halls dwelt maidens, moons of the day ; 
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without thee, I say, this world is blind ; not hundreds of eulogies 
could extol thee becomingly.’ The evil deeds of Tarapida ended 
in his attacking Brahmins and death ; 

yo yam jandpakarandya srjaty updyam : ienaiva tasya niyamena 
bhaved vvid^ah 

dhiimam prasaiiti vayanandkyakaram yam agnir i bhiitvdmbudah 
sa gamayet salilais tarn eva. 

‘ The man who devises a plot shall assuredly perish thereby ; the 
smoke that the fire sends up to blind the eyes, turning into 
a cloud, quenches with its water the fire itself.’ The goddess 
Bhramaravasinl, whose shrine was guarded by bees, who reduced 
to bones the mortal who sought it, appears in lovely form : 

bhasvadbimbddhard krsnakegi sitakardnaiid 
harimadhya givdkdrd sarvadevamaytva sd. 

‘ Her lip was red as the Bimba, black her hair, moonlike her face, 
lionlike her waist, gracious her aspect : so seemed she to unite all 
the gods in one.’ Here the epithets suggest the gods Surya, 
Krsna, Soma, Hari, and Qiva. A biting attack on women’s con- 
duct as opposed to their beauty runs : 

avakdgah suvrttdfidm hrdaye *nfar na yositdm 
itiva vidadhe dhdtd suvrttau tadbahih kucau. 

‘ Since in women’s hearts there is no room for good conduct, the 
creator in his mercy hath guarded them with their rounded 
breasts.’ The wise king recognized the transitory character of 
prosperity : 

gobkujdm vallabhd laksmir mdtangoUahgaldlitd 
seyam sprhdm samtitpadya dusayaty unnatdtmanah. 

‘ Fortune, the beloved of kings, who dallies on the back of her 
elephant (in the arms of one of low degree) creates eager desires 
and brings to ruin the man of high mind.* The flatterers of 
kings are effectively denounced : 

karne tat kathayanti dundubhiravai rdstre yad udghositam 

tan ftamrdhgatayd vadanti karunam yasmdt trapdvdn 
bhavet 

gldghante yad udiryate Windpy ugram na marmantakrd 

ye ke cin nanu gatkyamaugdhyanidhayas te bhubhrtdm 
ranjakdh. 
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‘ They whisper in his ear what is proclaimed in the town with 
beat of drum ; with body bent, dolorously they tell what makes 
him ashamed ; boastfully they say cruel things, cutting to the 
quick, such as no foe would say ; whoever are embodiments of 
falsity and foolishness, they are the flatterers of princes.’ 

8 . Mutor Historical Kdvya 

India has nothing comparable to set beside the work of 
Kalhana, and a brief mention is all that the remaining epics 
deserve. Another Kashmirian, Jalhana, mentioned by Mankha as 
a member of the Sabha of Alamkara, wrote an account of the 
life of the king of Rajapurl, Somapalavilasa, who was conquered 
by Sussala, in his Somapalavilasa} The virtuous but extremely 
dreary Jain monk Hemacandra (1088-1172) wrote while the 
Caulukya king of Anhilvad, Kumarapala, was still alive and at 
the height of his fame, about 1163 his Kumdrapdlacarita'^ or 
Dvydgrayakdvya in his honour. The poem owes its second name 
to the fact that it consists of two parts, one of twenty cantos in 
Sanskrit and one of eight in Prakrit, and it has, besides its 
historical, a definitely grammatical purpose, being intended to 
aflbrd illustrations of the rules of Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar 
taught in his own grammar. The poem, of course, includes 
some account of the predecessors of his hero, and it has a distinct 
value for the history of the Caulukyas. But Hemacandra was an 
earnest Jain ; he saw things distorted by his devotion to his 
religion, of which he was a zealous propagandist. His success 
in this regard is proved by the fact that the cantos (xvi-xx) of 
the poem celebrating Kumarapala’s rule seem to be true to fact, 
in substance at any rate, in representing the king as a loyal 
follower of the principles of Jainism who forbade the slaughter 
of animals under the severest penalty, erected freely Jain temples, 
and pursued a definitely pro-Jain policy. 

Fate unfortunately has left only one fragmentary and defective 
manuscript of a poem of some historical interest, the Prthvird- 
javijayap an account of the victories of the Cahamana king of 

* Cf. Rdjatarahgini, viii. 6ai i, 

* Ed. BSS. 60, 69, 76, 1900-ai ; BUhler, Hemachandra, pp. 18 f., 43. 

* Hot Bilas Sarda, JRAS. 1913, pp. 259 ff. ; ed. BI. 1914-33. 
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Ajmir and Delhi, Prthviraja, who won a great victory over Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din Ghorl in 1191, though he was shortly afterwards 
ruined and slain. The poem seems to have been written in the 
lifetime of the king probably just after that victory, though as it 
is unfinished this is a mere conjecture. The name of the author 
is unknown, but he may have been a Kashmirian, as is suggested 
by his imitation of Bilhana’s style; his form of exordium, in 
which he mentions Bhasa ; and the fact that he is mentioned by 
Jayarath in the Alainkdravimargini {c. 1200), and is commented 
on by Jonaraja (c, 1448) of Kashmir. 

A minister of the princes of Gujarat, the Vaghelas, Lavana- 
prasada and Viradhavala, is responsible for the writing of two 
panegyrics. The first is the Kirtikaumudi ^ of Some^varadatta 
(1179-1262), author of various inscriptions in which verses from 
his poem occur; the eulogy of Vastupala, who was clearly a 
generous man, and very probably an excellent minister of a type 
well known in Indian history, is of moderate poetic worth, but it 
throws a good deal of light on various aspects of Indian social 
and political life. The Surathotsava^xn fifteen cantos by the same 
author is on the face of it mythical, but it is possible that it is 
a political allegory, as it ends with an account of the poet’s own 
history, a phenomenon which is noteworthy in the Hargacarita 
of Bana and in Bilhana, and it alludes again to Vastupala. A 
direct panegyric is the Sukriasamkirtana ^ of Arisinha, also of 
the thirteenth century, in eleven cantos, which is useful historically 
as affording a check on Some^varadeva. It is not until a century 
later that we have in the J agadficarita * of Sarvananda a pane- 
gyric of a pious Jain layman who aided his townsfolk by building 
new walls and affording them great support in the terrible famine 
of 1256-8 in Gujarat. It is interesting to find in this poem of 
seven cantos the usual miracles and legends told in respect of 
a simple merchant, but as poetry the work is worthless, and in 
language and metre alike it is no better than the contemporary 
Jain verse legends. 

Of some importance as giving details of historical events else- 

1 Ed. A. V. KathTatc, BSS. 35, 1883. 

* Ed. KM. 73, 1903. 

* G. Bflhler, Das Sukrtasamkirtana des Arisimha (1889). 

* G. BObler, Indian Studies^ i (1893). 
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where more vaguely recorded is the Ramapdlacarita ' of Sandhya- 
kara Nandin, who described the feats of the powerful king 
Ramapala of Bengal, who recovered his ancestral throne from an 
usurper, Bhima, and conquered Mithila, reigning c. 1084-1130. 
The Rajendrakarnapura ^ of ^ambhu is a panegyric of Harsadeva 
of Kashmir at whose court he wrote the Attyokiimuktdlatdgaiaka. 
The poem is of no great merit. 

Finally there may be noted the work of the Kashmir writers 

who continued the Rdjatarahginl!^ Jonaraja, who died in 1459, 

carried it on under the same style to the reign of Sultan Zainu- 1 - 

‘abidJn ; his pupil Qrlvara covered in the Jaina-Rdjataranginl in 

four books the period 1459-86, while Prajya Bhatta and his pupil 

(Juka in the Rdjdvalipatdkd carried on the tale to some years after 

the annexation of Kashmir by Akbar. The work of these 

writers is devoid of originality or merit ; ^rivara shamelessly 

borrows from Kalhana, and, despite the length of the period with 

which they deal, the total of their work is not more than half that 

of the Rdjatarahgini ; they waste space in episodic descriptions, 

and they are far less accurate in matters of topography than 

Kalhana. 

% 

‘ Haraprasada Saslri, A.S.B. Afemoirs, III. i (1910). Cf. El. ix. 321; 
EHI. p. 416 : above, p. 137. 

* Ed. KM. i. 22 ff. 

* Ed. Calcutta, 1835 ; Biihler, Report, p. 61 ; Stein, Rajatarangitil , ii. 373. 
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BHARTRHARI, AMARU, BILHANA, AND JAYADEVA 

I. Bhartrhari 

« 

A HISTORY of Sanskrit lyric' and gnomic verse is impos- 
sible in the absence of any chronology, and, apart from 
minor poems which will be discussed later, our first great 
monument after Kalidasa of these kinds of verse, in which Indian 
poets admittedly excel, is to be found in the (patakas of 
Bhartrhari. As we have them, they are handed down as three 
collections each theoretically of a hundred stanzas, in varied 
metres, of pictures of love, ^rhgdragataka, of indifference to 
things of sense, Vairdgya, and of wise conduct, Ni/i. It is 
obvious that a form like this allows of interpolation and addition, 
and the task of arriving at a definitive text which we can 
reasonably assert to be original is probably beyond our means of 
accomplishment. What we can say is that for a considerable 
number of stanzas in each of the patakas the concurrence of 
manuscript evidence renders reference to the original extremely 
probable. A perplexing fact is that the collections contain 
stanzas from well-known works such as the Tanirdkhdytka, the 
^akuntald of Kalidasa, the Mtcdrdrdksasa of Vi^akhadatta, and 
stanzas which in the anthologies are ascribed to authors other 
than Bhartrhari. If the anthologies were trustworthy, it would 
be possible to deduce important results from these facts, but, as 
they are full of errors and frequently contradict themselves, it is 
hopeless to draw any chronological conclusions or to derive 
from these references or the stanzas from other works actually 
included any support for the theory that the collections are 
really an early anthology.* 

Indian tradition, none of it early, unquestionably sets down 

* Cl P. E. Pavolini, Pceti (farnore nelV India (Florence, 1900). 

* Cf. Peterson, Subkdsitdvali, pp. 74 I ; Aufrecht, Leipzig Caial.y No. 417 ; Hertel, 
WZKM. xvi. 302 ff. ; Pathak, JBRAS. xviii. 348. 
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the patakas as the work of one man, and does not consider them 
anthologies. Of this man unfortunately no clear memory 
remained, but, as this applies equally even to Kalidasa, the only 
conclusion which can be drawn 4 s that like that writer he 
belonged to a fairly early date, before authors became sufficiently 
self-conscious to ensure the handing down of their memory by 
embodying references to themselves in their poems. But we do 
learn from the Buddhist pilgrim I-tsing that about forty years 
before he wrote, therefore about 65^1 there died in India a gram- 
marian, Bhartrhari, certainly the author of the Vakyapadiya^ the 
last independent contribution to Indian grammatical science. Of 
him I-tsing^ tells the tale that he ever wavered between the 
monastic and the lay life, moving seven times between the 
cloister and the world in the manner permitted to Buddhists. 
On one occasion, when entering the monastery, he bade a student 
have a chariot ready for him without, that he might depart in it 
if worldly longings overcame his hard-won resolution. I-tsing 
also cites a verse in which Bhartrhari reproaches himself for his 
inability to decide between the attractions of the two lives. It is 
natural, therefore, to accept the suggestion of Max Muller^ that 
we have here a reference to the author of the Qatakas, though it 
is certain that I-tsing does not actually refer to them, for the 
vague terms in which he alludes to his writing on the principles 
of human life cannot well be treated as a real allusion to the 
Qatakas. It is also clear that Bhartrhari in the Qatakas is not 
a Buddhist, though he, like Buddhists, arrives at counsels of 
freedom from desire and resignation, but a Qaiva of the Vedanta 
type, to whom (Jiva appears as the most perfect presentation of 
the final reality, the Brahman. We may, of course, suppose that 
Bhartrhari was once a courtier — as his reflections on the miseries 
of serving the great attest — and a Qaiva, and that in old age he 
became a Buddhist, and that I-tsing either did not learn of his 
(patakas or deliberately ignored them. Or he may even have 
composed the Qatakas after his investigation of Buddhism had 
decided him upon abandoning that faith ; such a fact I-tsing 
would not record with any plesisure, even if he knew of it. Or, if 

* Retards ef the Buddhist Religion, pp. 178 fF.; cf. Erm. La Terza, OC. Xll, i. 
aoi f. 

* India (1883), pp. 3478’. 
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he were a mere compiler, the difficulty would disappear. It must, 
however, be said that it is not probable that we are to explain 
the notices as a confusion on the part of I-tsirig of two Bhartrharis, 
one older, the poet, and the grammarian, for it has been shown 
by very substantial evidence' that Bhartrhari the grammarian 
was actually a Buddhist, a fact which explains in large measure 
the neglect accorded to his work. On the whole it seems most 
probable that Max Muller's conjecture may stand. 

The question of compilation is more difficult still, and it seems 
unnecessary to exclude the probability that in his collections 
Bhartrhari may have included work not his own, as well as 
verses composed by himself. Indeed, it would be difficult to find 
any convincing ground for suggesting that this is not the case 
with the Niti and Vairdgya patakas? The case of the frhgdra- 
gataka ® is different, for unquestionably there is a definite structure 
which may be, of course, the work of a skilled compiler, but 
which more naturally suggests the product of a creative mind. 
The pataka opens with pictures of the beauty of women and the 
passion of love as it varies with the changing seasons of the year, 
and the joys of its fruition. We pass thence to stanzas in which 
the joys of dalliance are contrasted with the abiding peace 
brought to man by penance and wisdom, and finally the poet 
reaches the conviction that beauty is a delusion and a snare, that 
woman is sweet but poisonous as a snake on man's way in life, 
that love leads only to worldly attachment, and that the true 
end of man lies in renunciation and in God, Qiva or Brahman. 
We may, therefore, adopt with moderate certainty the view that 
in this Qataka we have much more individual work than in the 
other two, though we need not suppose that Bhartrhari held any 
views — quite foreign to Indian poets — which would have pre- 
vented him from including in his poem a predecessor's work, and 
still less, of course, a slightly improved edition of such work. 
Some weight must certainly be allowed to the fact that the 
Indian tradition is consistent, and that it cannot be explained as 
in the case of the Cdnakya Nitigdstra by the fame of a name, for 
Bhartrhari stands isolated. 

* Pathak, JBRAS. xviii, 341 ff, 

* Ed. K, T. Telaog, BSS. 11, 1885. 

* Ed. P. von Boblen, Berlin, 1833; NSP. 1914. Cf. Winternitz, GII-. iii. 139 f. 
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Nothing for history or chronology can be derived from the 
legends which make him out to have been a brother of the famed 
Vikraniaditya, and the attempted identification of him with 
Bhatti, author of the Bhattiknvya, has no plausibility. 

Bhaitrhari’s poetry exhibits Sanskrit to the best advantage. 
The epics unquestionably lack life and action, their characters 
arc steieotyped, and their descriptions, admirable in detailf tend 
to be over-elaborate and to lose force by this very fact. In 
Bhartrhari each stanza normally can stand by itself and serves to 
express one idea, be it a sentiment of love, of resignation, or of 
policy, in complete and daintily finished form. The extraordinary 
power of compression which Sanskrit possesses is seen here at its 
best ; the effect on the mind is that of a perfect whole in which 
the parts coalesce by inner necessity, and the impression thus 
created on the mind cannot be reproduced in an analytical 
speech like Ihiglish, in which it is necessary to convey the same 
content, not in a single sentence syntactically merged into 
a whole, like the idea which it expresses, but in a series of 
loosely connected predications. The effect which the best stanzas 
of the lyric and gnomic poets achieve is essentially synthetic, as 
opposed to the analytic methods of modern poetry, and it follows 
inevitably that a series of stanzas of this kind is too heavy 
a burden for the mind ; considered, however, each in itself, as 
they should be, these stanzas, like those of the Greek anthology,' 
present us with an almost infinite number of brilliant poems in 
miniature, on which it would often be hard to improve. It must 
be remembered that the use of the longer metres gives a Sanskrit 
poet the opportunity of compressing into a single stanza material 
sufficient to fill a compact English sonnet, so that there is no 
need to restrict within too narrow limits either the thought or 
the expression. 

Bhartrhari speaks in many tones ; his picture of the magnani- 
mous man is : 

vipadi dhairyain athabhyttdaye ksama: sadasi vdkpatuta 
yudhi vikramah 

yagasi cdbhirncir vyasnnaih grutaii: prakrtisiddham idaih 
hi mahdtmandm. 


‘ Cf. J. \V. Mackail, Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology (1906). 
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‘Constancy in misfortune, gentleness in prosperity, in the council- 
chamber eloquence, in battle valour, delight in glory, love of 
holy writ : these are innate in the noble man.’ His picture of the 
stages of life is impressive : 

dyur varsagatam ?irndih rdtrau iadardham gatam 

tasydrdkasya par asya cdrdham aparaiu halatvavrddhatvayok 
gesam vyddhiviyogaduhkhasahitam sevddibhir niyate 
jive vdritarangabtidbudasame sattkhyai'n kutah praniadm f 

‘ To man is allotted a span of a hundred years ; half of that 
passes in sleep ; of the other half, one-half is spent in childhood 
and old age ; the rest is passed in service with illness, separation, 
and pain as companions. How can mortals find joy in life that 
is like the bubbles on the waves of the sea ? ’ The acts of man s 
life are finely depicted in a manner in its own way as finished as 
Shakespeare’s : 

ksanam bdlo bhutvd k^anam api yuvd kdmarasikah 

ksanam vittair hinak ksanam api ca sampiirttavibhavah 
jardjirnair ahgair nata iva valimanditatanur 
narah samsdrdnie vigati yamadhdniyavanikdm. 

*For a moment man is a boy, for a moment a lovesick youth, 
for a moment bereft of wealth, for a moment in the height of 
prosperity; then at life’s end with limbs worn out by old age 
and wrinkles adorning his face, like an actor, he retires behind 
the curtain of death.' The utter unsatisfactoriness of life is 
insisted upon : 

dkrdniam maranena janma jarasd ydty tittamam yauvanam 
samtoso dhanalipsayd gamasukham praiidhdngandvibhramaih 
lokair maisaribhir gund vanabhuvo vydlair nrpd durjauair 
asthairyena vibhutayo 'py ttpahatd grastam na kirn kena vd f 

‘By death is life a.ssailed ; by old age the delight of youth 
departeth, by greed contentment, the calm of inner joy through 
the coquetries of forward ladies ; envy attacks our virtues, snakes 
trees, villains kings ; all power is transient. What is there that 
another doth not overwhelm or it another ? ’ The might of rime 
to obliterate all is sadly recognized : 

N % 
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sd raviyd nagart niahdn sa nrpatih sdmantacakram ca tat 
pdr^ve tasya ca sd vidagdhaparisat tag cafidrabtmbanandh 
jidvrttah sa ca rdjaputranivahas te bandinas tdh kathdh 

sarvam yasya vagdd agdt stnrtipaiham kdldya tasmai namah. 

‘ That fair city, that mighty king, the circle of vassal princes at 
his side, that assembly of learned men. those maidens with faces 
like the moon or the Bimba. that haughty ring of princes of the 
blood, those minstrels and their ballads — all are but memories, 
and to time, who hath wrought this deed, let us pay homage 
due.' Yet men are blind to the fate that awaits them : 

ddityasya gatdgatair aharahah samksiyate jivitam 

vydpdrair bahukdryabhdraguriibhih kdlo na vijndyate 
drstvd janmajardvipatttniaranam trdsag ca notpadyate 

pitvd ntohaniayiiH pramadafnadir ant unmattabhUtani jagat. 

‘ With the rising and the setting of the sun man's life day by day 
wears away ; struggling beneath the burden of active toil we note 
not the passing of time ; birth, age, misfortune, death we see and 
tremble not ; the world is maddened by drinking too deep of the 
draught of carelessness and confusion.’ The ascetic’s life is com- 
pared with that of the king greatly to its advantage, and a touch 
of quiet humour enlightens the picture of the old age for which 
the poet pines : 

Gahgdtire himagirigildbaddhapadntdsanasya 

brahmadhyanabhyasanavidhina yoganidrain gatasya 
kim tair bhdvyam mama sudivasair yegu te nirvigahkdk 
kanduyante jatharaharindh grhgam ahge madiye. 

‘When will those days come when I can take my seat on 
Ganges’ bank on a rock of the snowy mountain, and fixing my 
thoughts for ever on Brahman fall into the deep sleep of con- 
templation, while the old deer fearlessly rub their horns on my 
limbs ? ' The end is union and merger in the highest spirit, the 
absolute : 

mdtar niedini tdta mdruta sakke jyotik subandho jala 

bhrdtar vyonta nibaddha esa bhavatam antyah prandfndnjalih 

yugmaisahgavagopajdtasukrtodrekasphurannirmala- 

jhdndpdstasamastamohamahima llye pare brakmani. 
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* 0 mother earth, father wind, friend fire, loved kinsman water, 
brother ether, for the last time I clasp my hands before you in 
homage. I now merge in the highest Brahman, since through 
my abundance of good deeds, born of union with you, I have 
won pure and brilliant knowledge and thus have cast aside all 
the power of confusion.’ 

Thus speaks the old man in Bhartrhari ; a very different note 
is struck in the stanzas which celebrate love without arrUre- 
pensie or thought of the to-morrow : 

adargane darganamatrakdmd : drstau parisvahgarasaikaloldk 
dlihgitdydm punar dyataksydm : dgdsmahe vigrahayor abhedam. 

‘ When we see not our loved one, we are content to long to gaze 
upon her ; seen, our one aim is the joy of close embraces ; 
embraced, our one prayer is that her body and our own may be 
made one.’ Every act, every emotion, in the beloved has its 
charm : 

smitena bhdvena ca lajjayd bhiyd : pardhniukhair ardhaka- 

idksavtksanaih 
• « * • » 

vacobkir trsydkalahena lilayd : samastabhdvaih khalu bandhanam 
striyak. 

‘Smiles, sentiment, shame, fear, glances averted, half-turned 
towards us, and side-long looks, loving words, jealousy, disputes, 
and play : all these are the weapons by which women bind us.' 
It is absurd to call maidens by that name (abald, feeble) : 

nunam hi te kavivard viparltabodhd 
ye nityam dhur abald iti kdminlndtn 
ydbhir vilolataratdrakadrstipdtaik 

fakrddayo *pi vijitds tv abaldh katham tdh t 

* Feeble-minded indeed those great poets who ever say that 
loving maids are weak (women) ; how can they be deemed weak 
whose flashing star-like glances have laid low ?akra and other 
gods?’ Another graceful play on words extols love's archery: 

mugdhe dhanusmattd keyam apurvd tava drgyate 
yayd vidkyasi cetdhsi gunair eva na sdyakaih. 

‘ Without parallel, o fair one, assuredly is thy marksmanship. 
With thy bowstrings (charms), not thine arrows, thou dost pierce 
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our hearts.’ A pretty picture shows us the beloved in the 
forest : 

vigramya vi^raviya vane drumdndm : chdyasu tanvi vicacdra 
hdcit 

stanottariyena karoddhrtena : nivdrayantl gagino mayukhdn. 

‘ With many a pause midst the shade of the forest trees moved 
the slender girl, shielding herself from the moonbeams by raising 
from her bosom her outer robe.’ Two views of women are 
possible, as helps or hindrances: 

sat'nsdre 'sininn asdre kunrpatibhavanadvdrasevdkalahka- 

vydsangad/ivasiadhairydh katJiam ainaladhiyo mdnasam sam- 
vidadhyuh 

yady ctdh prodyadindudyutmicayabhrto na synr ambhojanetrdh 
prenk/iatkdnclkaldpdh stanabharavinamanmadhyabhdgds ta- 
rnnya/t. 

‘ In this unhappy world, where high courage is overwhelmed by 
the shame brought by waiting in the ante-chambers of evil kings, 
how could noble men find comfort in their hearts, were it not for 
the tender maidens, with the beauty of the rising moon, with 
lotus eyes, whose girdle-bells tinkle as their slender waists bend 
beneath the burden of their breasts ? ’ 

savtsdrodadhinistarapadavi na davtyasl 
antard dustara na synr yadi ndryo mahdpagdh, 

‘ The path across the ocean of life would not be long, were it 
not that women, those mighty unfordable streams, hinder the 
passage.’ 

kdminlkdyakdntdre kncaparvatadurgame 
md samcara manahpdntha tatrdste smarataskarah. 

‘ O wandering heart, stray not in the forest of woman*s fair body, 
nor in the steeps which are her breasts, for there lurks Love, the 
highwayman.’ 

The predominant metre of Bhartrhari is the (Jardulavikridita, 
which in Bohlen’s edition^ is found in loi verses; then comes 
the (pikharini in 48, the (ploka in 37, the Vasantatilaka in 35 ; the 
Sragdhara and the Arya each occur 18 times, while the Giti 

* Stanzler, ZDMG. xliv. 34 f. ; Gray, JAOS. xx. 157 ff. 
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variety of the Arya type is found twice, in one case in an unusual 
form. Other metres are sporadic; they include the Indravajra 
type, Malini, HarinI, Mandakranta, Prthvi, Drutavilambita, Vah- 
9astha — in one stanza an Indravajra line is included — and Qalini ; 
Rathoddhata and Vaitaliya each occur twice, while there is 
a single example of each of the Dodhaka, Puspitagra, and 
Matrasamaka of 16 morae. 


2. Aviaru 

Like Bhartrhari, Amaru or Amaruka — the quantity of the u 
varies — is a person of mystery. His century of stanzas,^ like 
those of Bhartrhari, is presented to us in a very different condi- 
tion in the manuscripts, which have from 90 to 115 verses. Of 
the four recensions ^ which have been distinguished only fifty-one 
stanzas are common to all, and there is much variation in order. 
Moreover, some of the stanzas in the pataka arc attributed by 
the anthologies to other writers, while conversely they ascribe to 
Amaru verses not found therein. Various efforts have been made 
to decide the original form of the text, but the suggestion that 
only Qardulavikrldita verses should be admitted as genuine 
lacks any proof, incidentally leaving us with only sixty-one such 
verses to make up the century; there is more plausibility in 
suggesting the superior value of the text as recognized by the 
oldest commentator Arjunavarman (c. 1215), but no certainty is 
possible. 

It is equally impossible to decide the date of the author. 
We know that the pataka was recognized by Anandavardhana 
(c. 850) as a work of high repute, for he cites it as a proof that 
a poet can in single stanzas convey so much sentiment that 
each appears like a poem in miniature. Further, Vamana {c, 800) 
cites, without naming the author, three stanzas. These citations 
establish certainly that the pataka dates before 750, but it is 
a long step from this to the conclusion that the work is of the 
period of Kalidasa, and, therefore, older than Bhartrhari. From 
the elaboration and perfection of the technique it seems much 
more probable that the poet wrote after rather than before 650. 

* See R. Simon, Dns Anuirufa/a/ta 1893); ZDMG. xlix. 577 fT. 

* South Induin (comm. VemabhQpala) •, Bengal (Kavicandra) ; that used by 
Aijunavarman ; and a mixed recension (Ramarudra, Kudramadeva). 
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Unfortunately the only tradition recorded is absolutely foolish ; 
the great sage Qahkara is alleged to have animated for a 
period the body of a king of Kashmir in order to obtain know- 
ledge of the pleasures of love, and the Qataka is the record 
of his experiences with the hundred ladies of the harem. The 
commentator Ravicandra carries this out to the extent of finding 
a theosophic sub-meaning in the stanzas. Other commentators 
have different views. Vemabhupala (14th cent.), commentator 
of the first recension, following up the description of the poem 
as having as its purpose the exposition of the sentiment of love, 
contained in the manuscripts, seeks to show for each stanza that 
it describes the condition of a Nayika,or heroine according to the 
description of the text-books of poetics. Others content them- 
selves with explaining the forms of rhetorical figures found 
therein. We may, however, dismiss the idea that the work was 
intended, like Rudra Bhatta’s ^rngdratilaka, to illustrate types 
of anything, whether figures or heroines.* The Qataka is essen- 
tially a collection of pictures of love, and it differs from the work 
of Bhartrhari in that, while Bhartrhari deals rather with general 
aspects of love and women as factors in life, Amaru paints the 
relation of lovers, and takes no thought of other aspects of life. 
Possibly, if the reference to the purpose in the title in the manu- 
scripts has any value, he may have planned illustrating other 
sides of life, but that is idle conjecture, and we have sufficient 
cause to be grateful to him for what he has given us without 
seeking more. 

The love which Amaru likes is gay and high-spirited, delight- 
ing in tiny tiffs and lovers^ quarrels, but ending in smiles ; the 
poet hardly ever contemplates the utter disappearance of love ; 
the maiden may be angry, but she will relent, and she is angry 
indeed when her lover takes her too seriously : 

katharn api sakhi krlddkopdd vrajeti mayodiie 

kathiuahrdayas tyaktvd gayydm baldd gata eva sak 

iii sarabhasadhvastapremni vyapetaghrne sprhdm 
pnnar api haiavridam cetak karoti karomi kim 

* In feigned anger, <lear friend, I said to my beloved, “ Depart"* 
and straightway the hard-hearted one sprang from our couch and 


^ See Pischel’s ed. of Rodra, pp. 9-1 1. 
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left me. Now my shameless heart yearns for that cruel one who 
so hastily broke off our love, and what can I do ? ’ Means to win 
back the errant one may be devised by 'a kind confidante : 

datto *sydh pranayas tvayaiva bhavatd seyam dram Idlitd 

daivdd adya kila tvam eva krtavdn asyd navam vipriyam 

manyur duhsaha esa ydiy upagamam no sdntvavddaih sphutam 

he nistrihca vimuktakantkakarunam tdvat sakhi roditu. 

• • • 

‘ “ Thou didst give her thy love ; long hast thou cherished her ; 
fate has decreed that to-day thou hast caused her fresh dis- 
pleasure ; her anger is hard to bear and words of comfort cannot 
stay it, o thou heartless man,” let this her friend say to melt his 
heart in tones that he can hear.* The hard-hearted maiden her- 
self is warned : 

likhann dste bhutnim bahir avanatah prdnadayito 
nirdhdrdh sakhyah satataruditocchunanayandk 
parityaktam sarvam hasiiapathitam pahjaragukais 
iavdvasthd ceyam visrja kathine mdnam adkund. 

* The beloved of thy life standeth without, his head bowed down 
drawing figures on the ground ; thy friends can eat nothing, their 
eyes are swollen with constant weeping; the parrots in their 
cages no more laugh or speak, and thine own state is this ! Ah, 
lay aside thine anger, o hard-hearted maiden/ And the punish- 
ment of the peccant lover is often sheer joy to both of them and 
her friends : 

kopdt komalalolabdhulatikdpdgena baddhvd drdham 

nltvd mohanamandiram dayitayd svairam sakhtndm pirak 
bkiiyo *py evant iii skhalanmrdugird samsucya dugeegtitam 
dhanyo hanyata eva nihnutiparah preydn rttdaiyd kasan. 

‘ Happy the lover whom his enraged darling binds firm in the 
supple embrace of her arms and bears before her friends into 
love's abode, to denounce his misdeeds in a soft voice that 
trembles as she says, “Yet once more he wronged me ”, while he 
keeps on denying everything and laughing as she cries and 
pummels him/ But the picture may be more serious if the 
lover will insist on going despite all : 
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ydtah kim na milanti sittidari putiag cintd ivayd niatkrte 
no kdryd nitardm krgdsi kathayaty evath sabdspe mayi 
lajidniantharatdrakena nipatatpi/dgrund caksusd 

drstvd mdin hasitena bhdvimaranotsdhas tayd sucitah. 

‘ “ Do travellers never return ? Thou must not, fair one, vex thy- 
self on my account; thou art all too thin.” So said I midst tears, 
but, though she laughed, her eyes filled with tears, their pupils 
dull with shame, betrayed her rash purpose of death to come.’ 
But more common is the light-hearted treatment of lovers’ 
quarrels : 

ekasmin gayane vipaksaramanindmagrahe mugdhayd 
sadyah kopaparafimukhaglapitayd cdiuni kurvann api 
dvegdd avadhiriiah priyatamas tiipilm sthitas tatksanam 
md bhut supta ivety aniandavaliiagrivam punar vtksitah. 

‘ As they lay together the fair maiden, hearing her rival’s name, 
averted her head in anger and vehemently repulsed her lover 
despite his flatteries. But when he stayed still, straightway she 
turned her neck fearing he had fallen asleep.’ A lively dialogue 
is compressed into the following stanza, which is a marvel of 
brevity : 

bale ndtha vimniica mdnini rusam rosdtt mayd kim krtam 
khedo ’smdsu na me 'pardd/tyaii bhavdn sarve 'paradha mayi 
tat kim rodisi gadgadena vacasd kasydgraio rudyate 

nanv etan mama kd tavdsmi dayitd ndsmity ato rudyate* 

‘ “ Dear girl.” “ My lord.” “ Stay thine anger, dearest.” “ What 
anger have I shown ?” “I am sorry.” “ No blame is thine, all 
the fault is mine.” ” Then why dost thou weep and why doth thy 
voice tremble ? ” “ Before whom do I weep ? ” “ Surely before 

me.” “ What am I to thee ? ” “ My beloved.” ” Not that am I, 
and so I weep.” * A more serious note still may be struck : 

drstas kdtaranetrayd cirataram baddhvdnjalim ydcitah 
pagcdd angukapallave ca vidhrto nirvydjam dlihgitak 
ity dk^ipya samastani evam aghrno gantum pravrttah gathah 
purvam prdnaparigraho dayitayd muktas tato vallabhak. 

‘ Long she gazed on him with timid eyes, then entreated him 
with folded hands, then grasped the hem of his garment, next 
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frankly embraced him ; but all her advances he rejected and 
started to leave her, cruel deceiver ; then first she abandoned her 
life for love, and last her beloved.’ Contrast is afforded by 
a pretty idea : 

kva prasthiidsi karabhoru ghane nigithe : prdnegvaro vasati 
yatra manakpriyo me 

ekdkini vada katham na bibhesi bale: nanv asti puhkhitagaro 
madanak sahdyak. 

‘ “ Whither away, o fair-limbed one, in this dark night ? ” “ Where 
the lord of my life, my heart’s love dwclleth.” “ But tell me, 
lady, dost not fear to go alone ? " “ Is not Love with his feathered 
arrows my companion ? ” ’ Very pretty is the fancy: 

mugdhe mugdkaiayaiva netum akhilam kdlam kim drabhyaie 
mdnam dhatsva dhrtiin badhdna rjutdin dure knru preyasi 
sakhyaivam pratibodhitd prativacas idm aha bhltdnand 
nlcaih gahsa hrdi sihito hi nanu me prdnegvarah grosyati. 

“‘Foolish one, dost mean to spend all thy lime in simple faith ? 
Show proper pride, take courage, heed not loyalty to thy loved 
one.” So did her friend advise ; but she all afraid made reply, 
“ Speak low, for my beloved dwells in my heart and he will hear 
you.” ’ Sly humour, reminding us a little of the homelier style of 
the poets of Maharastra whose work is preserved in Hala’s 
anthology, may be found in : 

dampatyor uigi jalpator grhagukenakarnitam yad vacas 

tat prdtar gurusamnidhau nigadatas tasydtimdtram vadhfih 
karndlambitapadmardgagakalam vinyasya caiicupute 

vriddrtd vidadhdti dddimaphalavydjena vdgbandhanam. 

‘ The house parrot overheard at night some dalliance of the young 
pair and in the morning began to repeat it unduly before their 
elders; so the young wife in shame stays his speech by putting 
in his beak a fragment of ruby from her earring, on the pretext 
of giving him a pomegranate fruit.’ 

The stanzas cited show adequately the elegance and precision 
of Amaru’s style, his avoidance of unduly long or difficult com- 
pounds, and the effectiveness of his verse. His normal metre 
is the (Jardulavikrldita ; but the HarinI, Vasantatilaka, f ikharini, 
and Sragdhara occur fairly often, while the Qloka, Drutavilambita, 
MalinI, and Mandakranta are sporadically employed. 
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3. Bilhana 

The author of the Vikramahkadevacarita has left us a much 
more interesting relic in the shape of the poem often called 
Caurapancagika} perhaps more correctly Caurisuraiapancdgikdy 
fifty stanzas on a secret love. In two of the versions in which it 
is found, that of Kashmir ^ and that of South India, ^ it is em- 
bedded in a poem styled Bilhanakdvya^ in which, as also by the 
commentators, the poem is asserted to have been composed to 
record a secret intrigue with a princess. Discovered by the king, 
the poet was sentenced to death and led out for this purpose, but 
his recitation of the glowing verses, in which he called to his 
memory for the last time the joys of their secret union, induced 
the king to relent and permit his marriage to the princess. Thus 
far there is agreement, but the Kashmir version asserts that the 
princess was Candralekha, daughter of Virasihha of Mahilapat- 
tana, while the southern version makes her Yaminipurnatilaka, 
daughter of Madanabhirama of Pancala. The commentator 
Rama Tarkavagl9a (1798) insists^ that the poem is an appeal to 
Kalika by the prince Sundara of Caurapalll when condemned to 
death by Virasihha for his intrigue with Vidya, while the title 
has been explained as indicating that the poet was Caura, of 
whom indeed verses are extant. It is quite clear from Bilhana’s 
autobiography in his epic that he made no claim to royal 
intrigues, and common sense suggests that he portrayed the love 
of a robber chief and a princess, placing the robber in the delicate 
situation to which tradition assigned himself. The poem as 
a matter of fact merely makes it clear that the heroine was 
a princess ; it refers to the poet’s hour of death only in a probably 
spurious stanza, and the two stanzas prefixed to it in the Kashmir 
recension, even assuming their genuineness, are hard to interpret 
satisfactorily. The popularity of the text has rendered it most 
uncertain, but, as the author was a Kashmirian, and lived at 
a southern court, there is doubtless some reason for accepting as 

^ Ed. Haeberlin, 2271?.; KM. xiii. 145-69. 

» Ed. W. Solf, Kiel, 18S6. 

^ Ed. J. Ariel, JA. s. 4, xi. 469 fT. Cf. Madras Calal.^xx. 8004 ff. (ascribed to 
Corakavi). 

* So in Bharatacandra’s Vidyasundara (i8lh cent.) ; D. C. Sen, Bengali Lang, and 
Li/., pp. 650 f.; /. 0. Catal., i. 1524. 
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genuine the thirty-four stanzas vouched for by both these recen- 
sions. That from northern India agrees with both the others in 
seven stanzas only. 

The Vasantatilaka stanzas depict with minute and often charm- 
ing detail the past scenes of happy love, and possess an elegance 
which is not exhibited in the Vikramahkadevacarita, though 
with that poem the Pancdgikd agrees in its simplicity of style, 
which has the great advantage of being in harmony with the 
tone of the poem and the feigned occasion of its recital. Nor can 
it be termed too long ; there is sufficient variety in the ideas to 
prevent it becoming wearisome : 

adydpi tdin aviganayya krtdparddham : mdm pddamulapatiiafh 
sahasd galantlm 

vastrdhcalant matna kardn nijam dksipaniim : via meti rosa- 
parusam bruvatim smardmi. 

‘ Even to-day do I see her, as, heedless of my falling at her feet 
to expiate my offence, she rushed away, flung off my hand from 
the hem of her garment, and in anger cried out, " No, never ! ” ’ 

adydpi idm rakasi darpanam iksamdndm: samkrdntamatpra- 
tinibkam mayi prstkaline 

pagydmi vepaikumatint ca sasamblirantdm ca: lajjdkuldm sama- 
dandm ca savibhramdm ca. 

‘ Even to-day I do see her secretly gazing at the mirror in which 
I was pictured while I stood behind her, all atremble and con- 
fused, utterly shamed between love and distraction.’ 
adydpi tdm mayi samipakavdtaline : manmdrgamuktadrgam 
dnanadattahastdm 

madgotralihgitapadam mrdukdkalibhih : kimcic ca gditimanasam 

* 

manasd smardmi. 

‘ Even to-day do I see her, as, head resting on her hand and eyes 
fixed on my path — though in truth I was hidden behind the door 
near by — she sought to sing in sweet tones a verse into which 
she had woven my name.* The imitation of the Meghaduta is 
obvious, but elegant and attractive. 

adydpi tdm bhujalatdrpitakantkapdgdm : vaksahstkalam mama 
pidhdya payodhardbhydm 

Uannimllitasalllavilocandntdm : pagydmi mugdhavadandm va- 
danam pibantlm. 
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‘ Even to-day do I see the fair arms that encircled my neck, 
when she clasped me close to her breast, and pressed her dear 
face against my own in a kiss, while her playful eyes half closed 
in ecstasy.’ 

adydpi me varatanor madhurani tasyd : ydny arthavanti na ca 
ydui nirarthakdni 

nidrdnimilitadreo madamantkardyds : tdny aksardni hrdaye kim 
api dhvananti. 

' Even to-day here echo in my heart the words — sweet whether 
they bore meaning or not — of my fair one, when her eyes were 
shut in sleep and she was heavy with our love-play.’ It seems 
as if there were deliberate purpose in mentioning the princess’s 
rank in a verse with a distinct touch of humour, alluding as it 
does to the Indian fashion of addressing a man who sneezed with 
the words ‘ Live on ’ : 

adydpi tan manasi samparivartaie me: rdtrau mayi ksutavati 
ksitipdlapuiryd 

jiveti mangalavacah parihrtya kopdt : karne krtam kanaka- 
pattram andtapauiyd. 

* Even to-day do I think how, when I sneezed at night, the 
princess would not wish me the wonted blessing of “ Live on ”, 
but in silence placed on my ear an ornament of gold.’ The gold 
brings life, and thus served in lieu of the benediction. 

adydpi tdm pranayinim mrga^dbakdksim : plyusavarnakucakum- 
b/tayugam vahantlm 

pafydmy aham yadi punar divasdvasdne : svargdpavargavara- 
rdjyasukham tyajdmi. 

‘ Could I but see at the close of day once more my love with the 
eyes of a fawn, and milk-white rounded breasts, gladly would 
I sacrifice the highest joys of here and hereafter.’ 

4 . Jayadeva 

To the reign of Laksmanasena * in Bengal belongs the last 
great name in Sanskrit poetry, Jayadeva, son of Bhojadeva of 
Kindubilva, and with Govardhana, Dhoi, Parana, and Umapati- 

* Cf. EHI. pp. 419 (T., 431 ff. ; M. Chakravarti, JPASB. 1906, pp. 163 ff. ; R. C 
Majamdar, JPASB. 1921, pp. 7 ff. (1175-1200); above, p. 53 n. 4. 
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dhara, one of the five jewels which adorned the court. We have 
preserved of him one tiny Hindi poem, a eulogy of Hari Govind, 
claimed to be the oldest in the Adi Granth of the Sikhs, and 
many legends are told in the Bhakt Maid of his devotion to 
Krsna, who himself aided him to describe the loveliness of Radha 
when his mortal powers failed. It is strange that we should have 
nothing else from a man so talented, but at any rate he achieved 
in its own way a perfect and very novel work of art in the 
Gitagovindakdvyam, or Gliagovinda} the poem in which Govinda, 
Krsna as lord of the herdsmen and their wives, is sung. The 
fame of the author is attested by the fact that in his honour for 
centuries there was held each year at his birthplace a festival, in 
which during the night the songs of his poem were sung, Prata- 
parudradeva in 1499 ordered that the dancers and Vaisnava 
singers should learn his songs only, and an inscription of 1292 
already cites a verse. Hence his own claim that he is over-king 
of poets {kavirdjardja) has been justified in his own land, while 
even through the distorting medium of Sir William Jones’s 
version his high qualities attracted the praise which Goethe ^ also 
lavished on Kalid^a's Meghaduta and (^akuniald. 

The form of the poem is extremely original, and has led to the 
belief that we have in the poem a little pastoral drama, as Jones 
called it, or a lyric drama, as Lassen styled it, or a refined Yatra, 
as von Schroeder preferred to term it. Pischel and L^vi, on the 
other hand, placed it in the category between song and drama, on 
the ground inter alia that it is already removed from the Yatra 
type of dramatic performance by the fact that the transition 
verses are put in definite form and not left to improvisation, but 
Pischel also styles it a melodrama. The facts are, however, 
satisfactorily clear and allow of greater precision of statement. 
The poet divides the poem into cantos, which is a clear sign that 
he recognized it to belong to the generic type Kavya, and that 
he did not mean it to be a dramatic performance with the 
division into acts, interludes, and so forth. On the other hand, 
he had before his mind when he wrote the Yatr^ of Bengal, 
where in honour of Kfsna in a primitive form of drama dances 

* Ed. C, Lassen (1836) ; NSP. 19*3 ; trans. F. Riickert, ZKM. i. 128 ff. ; G, Cour- 
tillier, Paris, 1904. 

* iVerke^ xxzvii. 310 f. 
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accompanied by music and song were performed, and in inserting 
as the most vital element in his poem such songs he doubtless 
foresaw the use that would be made of them both in ^he temples 
and at festivals. The songs are given to us in the manuscripts 
with precise indication by technical terms of the melody {ragd) 
and time {tala) of the music' and dance which they were to 
accompany, and the poet definitely bids us think of songs as 
being performed in this way before our mental eyes. To con- 
ceive of writing such a poem was a remarkable piece of originality, 
for it was an immense step from the popular songs of the Yatras 
to produce so remarkably beautiful and finished a work. 

The art of the poet displays itself effectively in the mode in 
which song and recitative are blended and the skill with which 
monotony of form is avoided by not restricting the recitative to 
mere introductory verses explaining the situation, while the songs 
express in their turn the feelings of the personnel of the poem, 
Krsna, his favourite Radha, and the faithful friend, who is the 
essential confidante of every Indian heroine. Recitative is used 
for occasional narrative verses to explain the situation, but also 
in brief descriptions, and, as a mode of securing variety, in speeches 
which serve as an alternative to songs as the mode of intimating 
the sentiments of the characters. There is thus no stereotyped 
form ; the recitative and the song, narrative, description, and 
speeches are cunningly interwoven, all with deliberate purpose. 
The first canto, which contains four of the twenty-four Pra- 
bandhas, songs, into which the poem is also divided, exhibits in 
perfection the complex structure. The poet begins with four 
verses, in the last of which he celebrates himself and his fellow- 
poets ; then the first Prabandha begins, consisting of a hymn in 
eleven stanzas sung in honour of the ten incarnations of Visnu, 
and ending with a mention of the author, whose hymn Krsna is 
entreated to hear ; each stanza ends with the refrain, ‘ Conquer, 
o lord of the world, o Hari.’ This closes the Prabandha, and 
a single stanza, doubtless recited, follows, in which the poet sums 
up the forms of Visnu which the hymn has glorified. Prabandha ii 
opens with another hymn in nine stanzas sung in honour of the 
god, each ending with the refrain, ‘Conquer, conquer, o god, 

* Soma, SOD of Mudgala, in his Ragavibodha gives the music for the songs; cf. 
S. M. Tagore , Music (1875), i. 159. 
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o Had.’ At the close of the Prabandha and before the next is 
a recited stanza invoking a benediction from Krsna. Prabandha iii 
consists of a recited verse telling how Radha’s friend spoke to 
her in the spring and then sings in eight stanzas ^ how Kfsna is 
dancing with tlie cowherdesses in the groves. Three stanzas in 
recitative follow, describing the spring, and ending with the state- 
ment that Radha’s friend once more addressed her, and Pra- 
bandha iv consists of a song in eight stanzas in which she 
describes how the loving maidens flock to Kfsna and embrace 
him in their passion. Then three stanzas of recitative follow, the 
first two descriptive, the last a benediction. Canto ii tells us’first 
of Radha’s dejection and gives her song of complaint against her 
lover (Prabandha v), followed by a stanza of recitative, intro- 
ducing another song (vi) in which she expresses her deep longing 
for the god. Then in two recited stanzas she celebrates the god, 
while the poet in the last stanza invokes the usual benediction. 

In Canto iii Krsna appears in person ; remorse and longing for 
Radha have seized him ; two recited verses describe his state, 
and Prabandha vii gives his song of love. This is followed by 
recited verses addressed by him, first to the god of love, and then 
to Radha herself, and the poet closes the canto with a prayer to 
Krsna as the lover of Radha to confer fortune and happiness on 
the hearers. In Canto iv Radha s friend addresses Krsna and in 
two songs (viii and ix) depicts the yearnings of her mistress and 
her deep sorrow at separation from her beloved. A benediction 
ends the canto. In the next two we find Radha’s friend urging 
in three fine songs (x-xii) reconciliation of her mistress with 
Krsna. But in Canto vii we find that the faithless god has not 
come, and the moon’s rising heightens Radha’s love, to which she 
gives expression in four passionate songs (xiii-xvi). He appears, 
but she addresses him again in a song (xvii) expressing her 
resentment, followed by recitative in the same sense (viii). Her 
companion seeks by a song (xviii) to console her (ix), and Krsna 
himseK appears and sings (xix) to her (x). There still remains 
Radha’s reluctance and shyness to be overcome in three songs 
by her friend (xi) ; but all is secure at last, and the poem closes 
with songs in which Krsna addresses his beloved and she replies. 

' I his is the normal nnmber, and hence the poem figures as AstapadJ in the south 
Cf. Seshagiri, Repert^ i893>4, pp. 6ofF. 
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The poet invokes the usual benediction, and extols his own 
knowledge of music, his devotion to Visnu, his delicate discrimi- 
nation of sentiments, and his poetical charm and grace. 

Efforts have been made to establish that the poem has a 
mystical significance and to interpret it in this sense. The desire 
in part at least has been prompted by the feeling that the loves 
of Krsna and Radha are too essentially of the body rather than 
of the mind, and that to ascribe them to the divinity is unworthy. 
But this is to misunderstand Indian feeling. The classical poets 
one and all see no harm in the love-adventures of the greatest 
deities, and what Kalidasa did in the Kumdrasantb/iava was 
repeated by all his successors in one form or another. But, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the religion of 
Jayadeva was the fervent Krsna worship which found in the god 
the power which is ever concerned with all the wishes, the hopes 
and fears of men, which, if in essence infinite and ineffable, yet 
expresses itself in the form of Krsna, and which sanctions in his 
amours the loves of mankind. In this sense Jayadeva's work is 
deeply touched with the spirit of religion, and stands like the 
Bakchai of Euripides utterly apart from the attitude of the 
Alexandrine poets or Propertius and Ovid in their treatment of 
the legends of the gods. To Kallimachos as much as to his 
Roman imitators the gods and goddesses were no more than 
names, at best elegant symbols of a higher reality, but without 
real life of their own. Roman poets could here and there catch 
the tone of seriousness as in the atheist Lucretius’ famous 
exordium to the mother of the Aeneidae, darling of gods and 
men, increase-giving Venus, and still more in Catullus’ extra- 
ordinary if repellent picture of the adorer of Cybele who becomes 
as Attis. But neither Lucretius nor Catullus was himself 
a believer, and all doubt, all scepticism are far from Jayadeva, to 
whom alike in his play with others and in his more abiding love 
for Radha Krsna remained not merely divine, but the embodi- 
ment of the highest of gods. 

Jayadeva's work is a masterpiece, and it surpasses in its com- 
pleteness of effect any other Indian poem. It has all the perfec- 
tion of the miniature word-pictures which are so common in 
Sanskrit poetry, with the beauty which arises as Aristotle asserts 
from magnitude and arrangement. All the sides of love, save 
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that of utter despair and final separation, are brilliantly described ; 
all the emotions of longing, of awakened hope, of disappointment, 
of hot anger against the unfaithful one, of reconciliation, are por- 
trayed by the actors themselves or Radha’s friend in songs which 
are peifect in metrical form and display at its highest point the 
sheer beauty of words of which Sanskrit is pre-eminently capable. 
There can be no doubt that in their wider range of interests, in 
which love plays a part important indeed but not paramount in 
human affairs, Aischylos, Sophokles, and Euripides can attain 
in their choruses effects more appealing to our minds than Jaya- 
deva, but their medium is not capable of producing so complete 
a harmony of sound and sense. We are apt to regard with 
impatience the insistence of the writers on poetics on classing 
styles largely by the sounds preferred by different writers, but 
there is no doubt that the effects of different sounds were more 
keenly appreciated in India than they are by us, and in the case 
of the Gitagovinda the art of wedding sound and meaning is 
carried out with such success that it cannot fail to be appreciated 
even by ears far less sensitive than those of Indian writers on 
poetics. The result, however, of this achievement is to render 
any translation useless as a substitute for the original ; if to be 
untranslatable is a proof of the attainment of the highest poetry 
Jayadeva has certainly claim to that rank. 

The poet’s effects are not produced by any apparently elaborate 
effort, nor is he guilty of straining language ; his compounds are 
often fairly long but they are not obscure ; in poems which were 
to be sung and to be used at popular festivals artificiality was 
obviously out of place, and, though they can never have been 
intelligible to the mass of their admirers without the readily given 
aid of vernacular interpretations, the songs are such as, once 
explained, would doubtless easily be comprehended and learned. 
Canto ix exhibits the poet’s effective simplicity : 

Harir abhisarati vahati vtadhupavane : kirn aparam adhika- 
sukham sakhi bhavane 
Madhave nid kuru manini mdnam aye. 

talaphaldd api gurum aiisarasam : kim vipkailkurufe kucaka- 
lasant: Madhave 

kaii na kathitam idam anupadam aciram : md parihara Harim 
atigayaruciram : Mddhave 
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kiiH iti visldnsi rodisi vikala : "vihcisdii yuvcitisabhd tova Sd- 
kald : Mddhave 

mrdunalimdala0(alagayaue : Harim avalokaya saphalaya iia~ 
yane : M ddhave 

janayasi manasi kim iti gttrukhcdam : qrnn mama vacaitam 
anlhitabhedam : Mddhave 

Harir npaydtu vadaiu bahumadhuram : kim iti karon hrdayam 
aiwid/mram : Mddhave 

gfzjayadei'abhaftifam atilahtam : sukhayatu rastkajatiam Hart~ 
caritain : Mddhave 

' Hari cometh, as the spring wind bloweth ; what joy more per- 
fect hast thou in thy home, dear one? Noble one, be not wroth 
with Madhava. Why dost thou waste the fairness of thy bosom, 
lovelier far than the palm fruit? Noble one, be not wroth with 
Madhava. How often have I not told thee, at every moment? 
Reject not Hari who is exceeding fair. Noble one, be not wroth 
with Madhava. Why art despondent, tearful and dejected ? All 
the young company doth make mock of tliee. Noble one, be not 
wroth with Madhava. On the couch cooled by the soft lotus 
petals gaze upon Hari, give thine eyes their fruition. Noble one, 
be not wroth with Madhava. Why dost kindle in thy mind deep 
sorrow ? Hearken to my warning that seeketh not to part you. 
Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava. Let Hari come and speak 
to thee long and tenderly. Why dost thou so harden thy heart 
against him ? Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava. May this 
tale of Hari, spoken by Jayadcva, by its sweetness delight all 
men of taste. Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava.’ 

Not less pretty is the invitation to Radha by her companion to 
enter into the grove where Krsna, pining for reconciliation and 
the fruition of his love, awaits her : 

manjittarakunjatalakelisadane : pravifa Rddhe M ddhavasaml- 
pam iha 

vilasa ratirabhasahasitavadane. 

navabhavadagokadalagayanasdre : praviga Rddhe MddhavasamU 
pam iha 

vilasa kucakalasataralahdre. 

kusumacayaracitagucivdsagehe : praviga Rddhe Mddhavasami- 
pam iha 

vilasa kHSumasukumdradehc. 
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* In his playground neath the lovely thicket, come, o Radha, to 
Madhava, thy face all smiling with the eagerness of love. In his 
grove with young A^oka shoots as thy couch, come, o Radha, 
to Madhava, play with him, as thy necklet quivers on the cups 
of thy bosom. In this bright home wrought of many a flower, 
come, o Radha, to Madhava, play with him, thou whose body is 
tender as a flower.* Equally brilliant is the picture drawn by her 
friend of the delights of Krsna with his loving maidens around 
him in the grove, though the effect is produced by the accumula- 
tion of long compounds : 

candanacarcitanilakalevarapUavasanavanamdli 
kelicalanmanikundalamanditagandayugasmitagdli 
Harir iha mugdhavadhunikare : vilasini vilasati kelipare. 
pinapayodharabhdrabharena Harim parirabhya sardgam 
gopavadhur anugdyati kdcid udancitapancamardgam : Harir 
kdpi vildsavilolavilocanakhelaJiajanitamanojani 

dhydyati gopavadhur adhikam Madhusudanavadanasarojam : 

Harir 

‘His black body sandal-bedecked, clad in yellow, begarlanded, 
with his earrings dancing on his cheeks as he sporteth, smiling 
ever, Hari here midst the band of loving maidens maketh merry 
in the merriment of their sport. One of the maidens claspeth 
Hari fast to her throbbing heart, and singeth in the high Pahcama 
key. Yet another doth stand deeply dreaming of Madhusu- 
dana’s lotus face, whose sportive glances have caught and won 
her heart for its own.' 

It has been claimed ^ that the work goes back to an original in 
Apabhrah9a, and the ground adduced is the use of rime. This, 
however, clearly overstates the position; it is utterly improbable 
that the original of the poem was ever in anything but Sanskrit, 
and the most that can be said is that the use of rime which is 
regular in Apabhrah9a poems may have influenced the author of 
the Gitagovifida, But in Sanskrit poetry such rime ® as we find 
probably is to be derived from the fondness for Yamakas, the 
repetition of groups of syllables ; when this repetition takes 

‘ Piftchel. DU HofJUhUr dts Laksmaiiasena, p. aa. 

’ Jacobi, Bhavisatta Kaha, pp. 51 f. Cf, Vasodeva^s Yatnakakavyas (chap. iv. 

$ 7), Gkatakatpara, Nalodaya, Anandatlr4ha's yamakabharata (^Madras C<Ual., \x 
7954) i Crivauanka’s Yamakaratndkara {ibid. 7797), &c. 
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place at the end of lines in a stanza we have an approximation to 
rime. Yamakas are dealt with at length by the older school of 
poetics, and they are frequently found in Prakrit ; indeed, Hema- 
candra prescribes for the Galitaka metre, frequently used in 
Prakrit poems, the use of Yamakas at the end of the lines. In 
Apabhrah9a poetry Yamakas seem to have been allowed also. 
True rime, that is when the consonant preceding the correspond- 
ing vowel differs, is ignored by the earlier writers on poetics and 
is first defined as Antyanuprasa, alliteration at the end, by the 
Sahityadarpana ; Hcmacandra, however, in his Chandd nugdsana 
has occasion to mention it and to distinguish it as Anuprasa from 
the mere Yamaka. When used in Sanskrit poetry, it is in the main 
more or less accidental and is not regularly employed, nor is it 
common in Prakrit. The frequency with which it is approached 
in Jayadeva may, therefore, be due in some degree to Apa- 
bhran^a influence. It may be noted also that the metre of the 
poem is essentially based on the Gana system ^ in which the 
determining principle is the number of feet of four tnorae, substi- 
tution of a long for two shorts and vice versa thus being per- 
mitted and freely resorted to.* 

' Jacobi, ZDMG. xxxviii. 599 ; SIFI. VIII. ii. 87, 94, n. 1, 113, n. 4. 

* The effective use of the refrain is doubtless borrowed from religious verse ; it is 
found in the Rgveda, and in the classical religious lyric, in which also is found rime 
(e. g. ' Mohamiid_^ara\ See the Daksindmuiiistotra, Nirva-jadofaka, Uastdma- 
lakastotra, and CarpatapaHjarikfistotra ascribed to ^Ankara. 
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LYRIC POETRY AND THE ANTHOLOGIES 

I. Secular Poetry 

N one of the other secular lyrics which have come down 
to us is necessarily older than Bhartrhari, certainly none 
need be as old as Kalidasa. Of the many poems which 
must have existed in the time of Patanjali we have the merest 
hints, although from the Theragathds and Therlgathds of the 
Pali canon, which may be about the same period as Patanjali, 
we can conclude that poetic art was steadily developing in re- 
finement from the earlier stage of which hints are preserved in the 
Rgveia itself and in the Atharvaveda on the one hand, and in 
fragments of ballads, and even of a drinking song, found inci- 
dentally in Pali texts.' But these earlier efforts doubtless in 
many cases deservedly have passed into oblivion, though we may 
suspect that our taste would have found pleasure in poems whose 
simplicity would have seemed to us rather a commendation than 
a cause of censure. 

To Kalidasa are ascribed, with no adequate ground, a number 
of poems, of which the Qrhgarattlaka'^ has some claim to be 
deemed worthy of the honour, though it is quite illegitimate to 
accord it to Kalidasa. Its twenty-three stanzas are attractive 
pictures of love, but they lack special distinction. The poet 
neatly condemns, while praising, his hard-hearted beloved : 

indivurena nayattavt mukhaw atubujeua : kitudeua dantatn adh- 
aram navapallavena 

ahgani cawpakadalaik sa vidhaya vedhah : kante katham gha~ 
titavdn upalena cetah f 

* Dtghanikdyay 21 (GIL. li. 32); Jataka 513. 

> Ed. Gildemeister, Bonn, 1841. Cf. PUchel, Qrngdratilaka, p. 27. The last 
stanza occurs in Amaru, and v. 3 ** cited in Dbanikas Dafcriip&valoka (11th cent.), 
at least in some MSS. In Hoeberlin, 14 ff. it has twenty-one stanzas. The qrngara- 
rasSsfaia is also ascribed to Kalidasa ; v. 7 is, v. 4 may be, his. 
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‘ Thine eyes are blue lotuses, thy face a Nymphaea, thy teeth 
jasmine, thy lower lip a tender shoot, thy limbs leaves of the 
Campaka ; tell me then, beloved, how the creator formed thy 
heart of stone.' Pretty, if trite, is the maiden as a hunter : 

iyam vyddhayate bald : bhrur asydh karmukdyatc 
katdksdf ca gardyante mano me harindyate. 

' This maid is a huntress, her brows the bow, her sidelong glances 
the arrows, and my heart the deer.’ But most effective is a note 
of bitterness and pain : 

kwi me vaktram upetya cumbasi baldn nirlajja lajjdkrte 

vastrdntatk gatha mttnea mufica gapathaih kim dhurta nir- 
vancase f 

ksindhatn tava rdti ijdgaravagdt idm eva ydhi priydm 
nirmdtyojjhitapuspaddmamkare kd satpadandm ratih f 

‘ Why dost come and kiss my lips against my will, thou shame- 
less one in thy pretence of shame? Let go, let go, I say, the 
hem of my robe. Why seek with thine oaths to deceive me ? 
I am worn through a sleepless vigil for thee ; go back to her 
with whom thou wert then. What care the bees for the garland 
of flowers that hath been cast away as outworn ? ’ This is good 
poetry but it is not in the manner of Kalidasa. On the other 
hand, we have from an anthology a brilliant verse that can hardly 
but be his : 

payodhardkdradharo hi kandukah: karena rogdd iva tddyate 
nttthuh 

ttiva ncirdkrtibhitam uipalam : tasydh prasdddya papdta padayoh. 

‘The ball whose roundness matched her breasts she beat ever and 
anon in anger ; hence, I ween, the lotus afraid of the anger in 
her eyes fell at her feet to implore her pardon.* 

Much less attractive is the Ghaiakarpara * in twenty-two 
stanzas, which describes how a young wife at the beginning of 
the rains sends a message by the cloud to her absent husband, 
a situation the reverse of that described in the Megha iita. The 
poem owes its title to the fact that the author at the close offers 
to carry water in a broken jar for any one who can surpass him in 


* Kd. Haeberlio, i ao f. 
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Yamakas, alliterations consisting of repetitions in corresponding 
places of groups of the same letters. Hence perhaps there has 
been evolved the poet Ghatakarpara who would thus have per- 
petuated his name by this word-play. That the work is earlier 
than Kalidasa is deduced by Jacobi * from the fact of this boast, 
which later was not justified ; if, however, the poem when first 
written set a model in this form of composition, then it might be 
preserved when it had ceased to be pre-eminent on the score of 
its originality. This conjecture seems wholly implausible; no 
example of a text being preserved as a literary curiosity is 
known, and Ghatakarpara evidently was ranked higher by Indian 
taste than by modern opinion, for he was made one of the nine 
jewels of Vikramaditya’s court as contemporary of Kalidasa. 
The fact that a Nltisara'^ in twenty-one stanzas is ascribed to 
him does not strengthen the case for his identity, as there is 
nothing distinctive in the verses. 

We come to more definite chronological grounds with the name 
of Mayura,^ who flourished at Harsavardhana’s court in the 
seventh century and who was reputed the father-in-law * of Bana, 
while Matanga Divakara won fame comparable to both of them. 
The legend tells that he described so minutely the beauties of his 
daughter that she cursed him in anger, and he became a leper, 
from which unhappy state he was rescued through the aid of the 
sun god whom he celebrated in his Suryagataka. It seems 
probable enough that the legend is due to a verse of the Mayu- 
rastaka which describes the appearance of a maiden who has 
secretly visited her lover and is returning from his side : 

e^d kd stanapinabkdrakathvid madhye daridrdvati 

vibhrdntd karinl vilolanayand samtrastayuthodgatd 
antahsvcdagajendragandagahtd samlilayd gacchati 

drstvd rrpam idam priydmgagahanam vrddho pi kdmdyate. 

‘Who is this timid gazelle, burdened with firm swelling breasts, 
slender-waisted and wild-eyed, who hath left the startled herd ? 

’ Ramayana, p. ia6. 

* H.neberlin, 504 ff. 

* QoackenUos, Th 4 Sanskrit Poems 0/ Mayura (^917). 

* Or brotber-in-Iaw ; ihe legends vary ; there seems no truth in the relationship. 
Bat their rivalry is attested by Padroagupta, NavasahasahkatarUa, ii. 18 ; Zachariae, 
B. Beitr., xiii. 100. 
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She goeth in sport as if fallen from the temples of an elephant 
in rut. Seeing her beauty even an old man turns to thoughts of 
love.’ The heavy and tedious style, added to the number of 
double entendres implied, marks the poetry as of second-rate 
order, but it confirms the view that he was a contemporary of 
Bana, for that author’s style is saved only by his real brilliance 
from equal demerit. 

So scanty are our records that the next important lyric poet 
of whom we have more than the name and stanzas in the antho- 
logies is a contemporary of Jayadeva, Govardhana, whom he 
extols as incomparable in effective erotic descriptions. Jayadeva, 
however, was neither reticent about himself nor his friends, and 
we cannot subscribe to- his eulogy. The aim of Govardhana, as 
he himself insists, was to raise the Yamuna in the air in the shape 
of elevating the simple love songs extant in Prakrit to the level 
of Sanskrit. His chosen medium is the Arya verse, and he has 
composed in this metre, which is unquestionably borrowed by 
Sanskrit from Prakrit, seven hundred erotic stanzas, without inner 
connexion and arranged alphabetically. The poetry, however, 
lacks the popular flavour which marks the of Hala, who, 

of course, was the model for the Aryasaptagail^ and perhaps the 
most interesting thing about the poem is the fact that on it was 
based the Sat'sai (i66a) in Hind! of Bihar! Lai, who has won 
high rank among Hindi poets, and whose work again was copied 
by a late Sanskrit writer, Paramananda,in his ^rngdrasaptagatika. 
The imitation of a Prakrit model is carried to the extent of 
styling the sections Vrajyas ; within them there is no order 
observed and the eflbrt to produce 700 verses necessarily leads to 
repetition and many weak lines. His brothers Udayana and 
Balabhadra corrected and brought out his work, but the text is 
diflicult even when free from suspicion from corruption, for the 
poet is fond of suggestion in lieu of expression. A more favour- 
able idea of him is given in a verse cited by Rupagosvamin : 

pdntha Dvaravatim prayasi yadi he tad Devakinandano 
vaktavyah smaramohamaniravivagd gopyo *pi ndmojjhitah 
etdh kelikadambadhftlipatatair dlokagunyadigah 

K dlinditatabhumayo 'pi tava bho naydnti ciitdspadam. 

‘ O stranger, if thou art going to Dvaravatl, pray say to Devakfs 
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son; “ Dost thou never think of the cowherdesscs, whom thou 
hast left powerless through love's bewildering spell, or of Kalindi’s 
glades, where the sky is covered by the masses of blossom dust 
of the Kadamba flowers with which thou weit wont to play ? ” ' 
The anthologies ^ are the source of our knowledge of the poet 
Panini, whose identity with the grammarian has already been 
denied, despite the fact that it is in accord with Indian tradition. 
The verses ascribed to him are undeniably proof of no small skill 
as a poet of love : 

tanvahglnam staiiau drstva girah kampayaie yuva 
iayor antarasainlaguam drsiim utpaiayann iva. 

‘ The youth, having seen the breasts of the fair ladies, shakes his 
head, as though he were seeking to rescue his gaze fast prisoned 
between them.’ 

kgapdh ksdmikrtya prasabham apahrtydmbu sariidm 
pratdpyorvim krtsndm tarugahanam ucchosya sakalam 
kva sampraty usndhgttr gata iti tadanvesanapards 
tadiddipdlokd digi digi carantiva jaladdh. 

' “ Where hath the sun gone, after making short the nights, 
stealing the water of the streams, parching all the earth, and 
scorching every thicket ? ” So saying the clouds wander hither 
and thither seeking his presence in eveiy lightning flash.' 

pdnau gonatale tanitdari daraksdnid kapolasthali 

viftyastdnjanadigdkalocanajalaih kim mldnim dnlyate f 
mugdhe cumbatu ndma cancalaioyd bhrngah kvaext kandallm 
unmilannavamdlatiparimalak kim tena visniaryate? 

‘ Why, slender maiden, dost bedew with tears stained by eye- 
salve the haggard cheek, that doth rest on that reddened palm ? 
Foolish one, though the bee may in fickleness kiss the mango 
blossom, yet doth he ever forget the fragrance of the blooming 
of the young jasmine ? ' 

viiokya samgame rdgam pagcintdyd vivasvatd 

krtam hrgnam mukham prdcyd tia hi ndryo viner^yayd. 

> Thomas, Kavindraveuanasamuctaya, pp. 51 ff. Cf. Peterson, SubhaHtdvali, 
pp. 54ff.; JRAS. 1891, pp. 311 ff. ; Pischel, ZDMG. xxxix. 95ff., 3i3ff.; Gramm.d. 
^akrit^Sprachm, p. 33. 
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‘ Dark groweth the face of the East as she beholdeth the glow 
of the sun in union with the West. What woman is free from 
jealousy ? ’ 

gate 'rdhardtre parimandamandaih : garjanti yat prdvrst kdla-" 
meghdh 

apagyail z>aisam ivendubimbam : ta£ charvart gaur iva huh- 
karoti. 

' When at midnight in the rainy season the dark clouds thunder 
deeply, then Night, unable to see the disk of the moon, crieth 
aloud like a cow that seeketh her calf.’ 

asau gireh gitalakandarastfiah : pdrdvato manmathaedtudaksah 
gharmdlasdngim madliurani knjan : samvljate paksaputena knn~ 
tdnt. 

' Yonder dove, which dwelleth in a cool hollow of the mountain, 
and is skilled in all loving dalliance, cooing sweetly doth fan with 
its wings the loved one, wearied by the heat.’ 

As among the scanty remains of this poet we have the un- 
grammatical apagyati air\<i grhya, narrative aorists, and as the con- 
struction o{ gireh in the last-cited verse is careless, we can hardly 
seriously suppose that the author was the grammarian, even 
apart from the style of the verses.' 

The anthologies give us invaluable testimony as to other poets 
now lost but of real merit. To Vakku^a is ascribed an elegant 
expression of the sad fate of the lover who, parted from his 
beloved, looks on all sides only to find some sign w^ich speaks 
to him poignantly of lost joys : 

ete cutamahirtiho py aviralair dhumayiiaih ga{padair 
ete prajvalitdk sphutatkisalayodbhedair agokadrumdk 
ete kihgukagdkhitio 'pi vialinair ahgdritdh ktidmalaih 

kastam vigramaydmi kutra nayane sarvatra vdmo vidhih. 

‘ The mango shoots here smoke with the hordes of bees, here 
the A9oka glows with bursting flower buds, here the branches 
of the Kin9uka are coal-coloured with their dark shoots ; alas, 
where can I rest my weary eyes ? Everywhere is fate cruel to 
me.’ Eadahacandra sends a pretty message from a maiden to 
her loved one ; 

* Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 200 ff., 343 ff. ; Kielhorn, GN. 1885, pp. 185 f. 
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gantdsi cet pathika he mama yatra kdntas : tat tvam vaco hara 
giicau jagatdm asahyah 

tdpah sagarjagurtivdrviipdtabhltas : tyaktvd bhuvam virahinlhr- 
dayam vivega. 

‘ Wanderer, if thou shall come to the place where is my beloved, 
then tell him from me that the dame of summer that none can 
endure, fearing the fall of heavy rain midst thunder, hath left the 
earth and entered the heart of the deserted maiden/ To the 
poetess Qllabhattarika some pretty stanzas are attributed : 

yak kanmdraharah sa eva hi varas ta eva caitraksapds 
te conmiliiamdlatiparimaldh praudhdh kndambdnildh 
sd caivdsmi tathdpi caiiryasuraiavydpdrallldvidhau 
Revarodhasi vetasitarntale cetah samutkanthate. 

‘ This is the husband who stole my maidenhood, these are the 
same April nights, these the breezes whispering in the Kadamba, 
fragrant with the budding jasmines, I myself too am the same : 
yet my heart yearns for the dalliance and the secret love that 
was ours below the ratan tree on the bank of the Reva.’ She is 
accorded ' with Bana the merit of being a type of the Pafleala 
style, in which sound and sense claim equal honour, and the 
claim is fully justified by her verses : 

duti tvam taruni yuvd sa capalah gydmas tamobhir digak 
samdegas sarahasya esa vipine samkeiakdvdsakak 
bhuyo bkftya ime vasantamarufag ceto nayanty anyathd 
gaccha ksemasamdgamdya nipunam rak^aniu te devatdk. 

‘ My messenger, thou art but a tender maid, and the youth is 
fickle, darkness holds the sky, my commission is secret, the place 
of assignation is in the wood, these winds of spring entice more 
and more the heart ; yet go and meet him in safety ; may the 
gods guard thy skill/ 

Many poems are anonymous, while others are so variously 
ascribed by the anthologies that no weight can be placed on the 

’ By Raja9ekhara, who mentions also Vikatanitaroba, Vijayanki of Karnata as peer 
of Kalidasa in the Vaidarbha, Prabbudevi Ufi. and Vijjaka, as well as Subhadra. His 
wife Avantisundari Bgnres with him as an anthority on poetics. Kane {Sahityadarpana^ 
p. xli) suggests equaling Vijjaka with VijayankR, and Vijayabhaftarika, queen of 
Candriditya (r. 660 A.D.). 
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names to which they are ascribed. Very simple but very 
pretty is : 

ahkurite pallavite korakite vikasite sakakare 
nhkuritnh pallavitah korakito vikasitaf ca madanah. 

‘ Swollen and sprouted and budded and bloomed hath the mango, 
swollen and sprouted and budded and bloomed hath love.’ There 
is a certain humour in the consolation offered to the lover who 
has had to abandon a very sentimental maiden : 

acchinnam nayandmbu band/iusti krtam cintd gurubhyo 'rpitd 
dattam dainyam agesatak parijane tdpak sakhisv dkitak 
adya gvah parinirvrtim vrajati sd gvdsaih param khidyate 
vigrabdho bkava viprayogajanitam dithkham vibhakiaih tayd. 

‘ Her unceasing flow of tears has been distributed among her 
friends, her anxiety passed on to her elders, her depression has 
been transferred wholesale to her attendants, her fire of love 
deposited in her companions ; to-day or to-morrow her calm will 
be complete, only sighs now vex her. Take heart; she has 
shared out the sorrow begotten of thy departure.* A very 
different hand gives a picture of the moon : 

udayagirisaudhagikhare tdrdcayacitritdmbaravitdne 
sihhdsanam iva nihitaih candrah kandarpabhnpasya. 

‘ On the pinnacle of the palace of the mountain of dawn, under 
a canopy of sky bespangled with the host of the stars, the moon 
hath been set as a throne for Love the king.’ Circumstances 
alter cases, as the hapless lover finds: 

prdg ydmini priyaviyogavipattikdU : tvayy eva vdsaragatdni 
layaih gatdni 

daivdt katham katham api priyasatngame *dya : cdnddli kith 
ivant asi vdsara eva llnd. 

‘ When aforetime I suffered the sorrow of severance from my 
beloved, o night, in thee a hundred days passed away ; now 
when fate but hardly gave me reunion, thou, shameless one, hast 
departed in the day itself.* Even fanning kindles love: 

viramata viramata sakhyo nalinidalatdlavrntapavanena 
hrdayagato 'yam vahnir jhat iti kaddeij jvalaty eva. 
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‘ Stop, stop, my friends ; through the wind of the fan of lotus 
leaves the fire that is in my heart hath in a moment rekindled.’ 
A sadder note but a true one is found in Halayudha: 

Bhimenatra vijrmbhitam dhanur iha Dronena muktam giicd 

Karnasydtra hayd hr id rathapatir B/nsino *tra yoddhum 

sihiiak 

% 

vigvam rupam ihdrjunasya Harind samdar^itaih kautukad 
uddegds ia inte na te sukrtinak kdlo hi sarvamkasah. 

* Here Bhima’s valour was unfolded ; here Drona in sorrow let fly 
his arrows ; here were stolen the steeds of Karna ; here stood 
Bhisma, lord of the car, to fight ; here at Arjuna’s entreaty did 
Hari display his full majesty ; still all the places remain, but not 
these great ones, for time destroyeth all.* 

An author to whom many stanzas are ascribed, which are 
found also in the collections of Amaru and Bhartrhari,' is the 
Buddhist Dharmakli ti, of whom we know mainly as a logician of 
the seventh century A. D. One verse is a neat hit at the results 
of reputation in dimming the chance of fair judgement of poetry : 

(ailair bandhayati sma vdnarahrtair Vdlvilkir ambhonidhim 
Vydsah Pdrihagarais tathdpi na tayor atyuktir udbhdvyate 
vdgarthan ca tulddhrtdv iva tathdpy asmatprabandhan ayam 
loko ditgayitum prasdritamukhas iubkyam pratisthe namak. 

‘ Valmiki has depicted the bridging of the ocean by monkeys 
carrying stones, Vyasa by Partha*s arrows; none takes exception 
to their exaggeration. In my works sense and sound are, as it 
were, weighed in a balance, but the world eagerly aims at 
criticism. Ah, what a thing it is to have reputation.’ There is 
a touching picture of the beloved in separation : 

vaktrendor na haranti bdspapayasdm dkdrd manojhdm griyam 
nihgvdsd na kadarthayanti madhurdm bimbddharasya dyutim 
iasyds ivadvirahe vipakvalavalildvanyasamvddinl 

chdyd kdpi kapolayor anudinam tanvydk parant gusyati, 

‘ In separation from thee the streams of her tears rob not her 
moon-like face of its charming beauty, nor do her sighs diminish 


* F. \V. Thomas, Kavlndravatanasamuccaya^ pp. 47 ff. 
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the sweet loveliness of her Bimba-like lip ; but the slender 
maiden’s cheeks show day by day a lessening of that bright 
colour which was wont to vie with the glory of the ripe Lavali.’ 
Too great beauty is evil : 

IdvQnyadravinavyayo na ganitah klt^o Tnahdn svlkriah 

svacckandasya snkham janasya vasatag cintdjvaro nirmitah 
e^dpi svayam eva titlyaramanabhavad vardkl hatd 

ko 'rthag cetasi vedhasd vinihitas tanvyds tanum tanvatd ? 

' He counted not the wealth of beauty which he spent nor the 
greatness of his effort ; he made her a fever of sorrow for men 
that dwell in blissful ease ; she herself is doomed to misery since 
she cannot find her peer; what, pray, was the purpose of the 
creator when he framed that slender maiden’s body?’ Ksemendra, 
who gives us the verse, reprobates the jingle in tauvydh, which 
seems captious. 

The art of building a stanza with a limited number of letters' 
leads, as we have seen both in Bharavi and Magha, to tasteless 
extravagance, but it can be used without any lack of effect, as in 
the following stanza ascribed to ?a9vata : 

sa me samdsamo mdsak sa me mdsasamd samd 
yo ydtayd tayd ydti yd ydty dydtayd tayd. 

‘ That month seems to me a year which passes when she is gone ; 
that year seems as a month which goes when she returns.’ 
Epigrams are not rare: 

vydkaranasihhabhitd apagabdamrgdh kva vicareyuh 
gurunatadaivajnabhisakgroiriyamukhagahvardni yadi na syuh ? 

‘ In dread of the Hons of grammar, where could the deer of bar- 
barisms flee, were there not the caverns of the mouths of teachers, 
actors, astrologers, doctors, and priests?’ One lady finds fault 
with a perfect spouse : 

anekair ndyakagitnaih sahitah sakhi me patih 
sa eva yadi jdrah sydt saphalam jivitam bkavet. 

‘ My husband, o friend, has all the virtues of a stage hero ; now 


yarMniyama\ cf. Kivyadar^y iii. 83 fT.; Magha^ xix> lOO» 102, 104^ 106, 114* 
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if only he were my lover, my happiness would be perfect.’ The 
doctor fares badly : 

vaidyandtha namns tubhyam ksapitd^esamduava 
tvayi vinyastabhdro 'yam krtdntah sukham edhate. 

‘ Best of physicians, homage be thine for thy slaying of mankind ; 
on thee Death lays all his burden and lives in happy ease.’ The 
note in the following is lighter : 

ddhajvarena vie mdndyavi vada vaidya kirn ausadham 
piba madyam gardvena mavtdpy dnaya karparam. 

* “ I am outworn by heat and fever ; tell me, doctor, what remedy 
is there.” “ Drink wine by the bowl and bring me too a glass.” ’ 
Of the art of Samasyapurana we have an excellent example 
in the stanza ascribed by Ksemendra to Kumaradasa. which 
embodies the line mentioned in the Mahdbhdsya : ^ 

ayt vijahlhi drdhopagnhanam : tyaja navasaingamabhiru vallabhe 
arunakarodgama esa variate : varaianu sampravadanti kukkutdk, 

' Loved one, timid in our first joy of love, relax thy clinging grasp 
and let me go ; do not the cocks, fair one, proclaim in unison the 
advent of ruddy dawn ? ’ It is characteristic that Haradatta in 
the Padamanjari^ a comment on the Kdgika Vriti^ gives an 
entirely different three lines, while Rayamukuta makes Bharavi 
the author of the stanza given as Kumarad^a’s by Ksemendra. 
In the curious tale of Kalidasa’s death* we learn that king 
Kumaradasa wrote on the wall of a hetaira’s house the half- 
verse : 

kaviale kamalotpaitih gruyate na ca drgyate 

offering a reward for a completion which Kalidasa, to his undoing, 
provided in : 

bdle tava mukhdmbhoje katham indivaradvayam t 

‘ It is said, but never seen, that a lotus grows on a lotus. How 
then, damsel, is there seen on the lotus of thy face a pair of blue 

* Peterson, JHRAS. xvi. 170; Nandargikar, Kumaradasa^ pp. xxff. 

’ Nandargikar, «V., pp. iii fT. The verse needs amendment as above. Hara- 
datta's date is traditionally 878 A. D. ; Seshagiri, Report^ 1893-4, pp. 13 ff- 
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lotuses ? ’ To gain the reward the graceless woman slew the poet, 
but the l<ing recognized the hand of his friend and forced from 
her the truth, burning himself in sorrow in the pyre which con- 
sumed Kalidasa*s body. 


2. Reii\^ious Poetry 

The production of hymns of praise to the gods naturally did 
not cease with the Vedic poets, though the gradual change of 
religion evoked an alteration in the gods who received adoration ; 
beside old gods such as Qiva, Visnu, and Surya, whose worship 
was perhaps from time to time strengthened by the influx of sun- 
worshippers from Iran, especially after the Mahomedan conquest 
of Persia, there appear newer figures in the pantheon such as Krsna, 
Rama, and Durga, who in fact is often a local deity covered by 
the decent robe of <^iva’s dread spouse. The epic shows the 
existence of such hymns, the Puranas and Tantras afford many 
specimens of them, while collections of a hundred or a thousand 
names of a god or goddess became numerous. But naturally the 
higher poetry invaded this field also, and the fact that philo- 
sophers were not unwilling to take part in the composition of 
Stotras, songs of praise, to the gods whose reality they recog- 
nized as emphatically for empirical purposes as they denied it 
transcendentally, lent dignity to the art. The number of Stotras 
preserved is vast, but many are of no poetic worth, many of very 
late date, and a still larger number cannot be assigned to any 
definite period in the absence of external evidence, and the rarity 
of finding any individual note in their rather stereotyped form 

and style. 

Of early efforts to elaborate this kind of poetry we have the 
Coftdigataka^ of Bana, a collection of 102 stanzas, chiefly in 
Sragdhara metre, in honour of Qiva’s consort and in special of 
her feat in slaying the demon Mahisa ; the poem serves also as a 
prayer, as she is invoked to protect her worshippers. Bana does 
not impress us with any sincerity of devotion, and the poem, 
though laboured and sometimes clever, has little of the attrac- 
tion of his romances ; his demerits appear clearly enough in 

' See G. P. Quackenbos, The Sanslrit Poems of Mayttra (1917), who edited and 
translated Bana’s and MayDra's works. 
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a couple of stanzas which the anthologies cite as possessing 
merit : 

vidrane rndravrnde savitari tarale vajrini dhvastavajre 
jdidgahke gagdnke virainati maruti tyaktavaire kuverc 
vaikunthekunthiidstre mahisam akintsam paurusopaghnanighnam 
nirvighnam nighnati vah gawayatn duritam hhurtbhdvd 
bhavdni. 

‘When the Marut horde fled, Savitr trembled, Indra dropped 
his thunderbolt, the moon was smitten by fear, the wind ceased 

y f and ^^jsn u flung aside his blunted 

dart, easily she smote down that Mahisa who had the fierceness 
of a snake and prided himself on his manhood ; may she, the 
wondrous BhavanI, remove your misfortunes.' 

7tamas tnhgagiragannbicandracdmaracdrave 
traihkyanagardrambhamulastambhdya ^ambhave. 

‘ Homage to the god that bringeth healing, who is made lovely 
by the moon kissing his lofty head and the yak’s tail, the founda- 
tion pillar of the structure of the city of the three worlds.’ 
Indian taste preferred to Bana’s Candigataka the work of his 
alleged father-in-law or brother-in-law Mayura, of whom we have 
already leamed as an erotic poet. The pataka, which was doubt- 
less composed as a compliment to the devotion of the grandfather 
and father of Harsavardhana to the worship of the sun, whose 
deity was also revered by Harsa despite his Buddhist leanings, 
celebrates in turn the rays of the sun, the horses, the charioteer, 
the chariot, and the great disk itself. There is distinct cleverness 
in many of the thoughts and Mayura's style is elegant. Aruna 
the charioteer is compared with the actor who speaks the pro- 
logue to the drama, the rays are the ships that carry men over 
the dread ocean of rebirth, the cause of human sorrow, the disk is 
the door to the final release, the sun himself nourishes gods and 
men, upholds cosmic order, and is one with Brahman, Visnu, and 
?iva. 

Mayura was evidently fond of religious poetry, for we have in 
the Subhdsitdvali some verses of double entendre in a speech 
between Qiva and ParvatT : 

candragrahanena viud ndsmi rame kim pravartayasy evatn 
devyai yadi rucitam tda/h nandinn dhnyatdm Rd/tu/t. 
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“'Without the stake of the moon (without Rahu) I wont 
play.” " Why make so much trouble ? If tis Devi s will, why, 

Nandin shall summon Rahu.”’ 

aropaynsi mudha kirn naham abhijna tvadangasya 
divyam varsasahasraih sthitvaiva yuktam abhidhdtum. 

' “ Why misconstrue what I say ? I am not speaking of your 
o. namcnts “ That is a pretty thing for a lady to say who has 
been sitting on my lap for a thousand of the years of heaven. 

The term ahga permits the equivoke, and in the first stanza the 
use of asmi as a quasi-particle exhibits the grammatical know- 
ledge of the poet. Much more attractive from the poetical point 

of view is a genre picture : 

ahatydhatya murdhnd drutam anupibatah prasnittam matur 
udhah 

kimcit kuticaikajattor anavaratacalaccdrupucchasya dhenuh 
uttirnam tarnakasya priyatanayatayd dattahumkdramudrd 

visransikslradhdrdlavagabalamttkhasydhgajn dtrptx Icdhi. 

‘ While the calf, ever butting with its head, one knee slightly 
bent, and its tail ever moving prettily, sucks its mother’s udder 
whence the milk drips, the cow. lowing softly in delight at her 
child, licks the upturned face of the young one whose mouth is 
flecked by spots from her milk.’ Here we have a complete pic- 
ture presented to our eyes and in a form which English does not 

permit us to approach in beauty. 

Mayora in many ways may rank as a typical exponent of the 

Gauda style as pictured by Dandiii. He affects epithets more or 
less recondite but etymologically explicable, as in agjgiramahas of 
the warm-rayed sun or hemddri of Meru. He is rich in allitera- 
tions and Yamakas, and in addition to metaphors and similes in 
abundance is fond of paronomasias of an elaborate kind, of bom- 
bast and exaggeration, and of the production of effects by the use 
of a series of harsh sounds matching the sense, and the variation 
of sounds within a stanza in order to mark changes of feeling. 

Characteristic cas<;3 are : 

firnaghrdndnghripdnin vranibhir apaghanair gharghardvyak- 
taghosdn 

dirgkdghrdtdn aghaughaih pttnar api ghaiayaty eka ulldghayan 
yah 
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gharmahgos tasya vo ^ntardvigtinaghanaghrndnighnantyvighna- 
vrtter 

dattdrghdh siddhasahghatr vidadhatn ghrnayah gighram 
anghovighatam. 

‘The sun alone doth make new and lieal those whose multi- 
tude of sins hath made them noseless, handless, footless, with 
ulcerated limbs, gurgling and indistinct speech, and noxious to 
the scent from afar. May his rays, to which hosts of Siddhas 
offer homage, swiftly cause the destruction of your sins, for his 
action knows no obstacles and obeyeth only that compassion 
which multiplieth within his heart.’ 

bibhrdnah gaktim dgu pragamitabalavattdrakaurjiiyagurvlni 
kurvdno lilayddhah gikhinam api lasaccandrakdntdvabhdsam 
ddadhydd andhakdre ratim atigayinim dvahan vlksandndm 
bdlo laksmim apdrdm apara iva guho 'harpater dtapo vah. 

‘ May the early light of the lord of day bring you prosperity 
without bounds, like another Guha, bearing with it a power that 
hath soon quenched the pride of many a mighty star (as he a 
spear that quickly overcame the power of the mighty Taraka) ; 
scornfully eclipsing even ihe fire and the splendour of the lovely 
moon (as he rideth a peacock resplendent with the flashing tips 
of the eyes in its tail) ; and may it bring joy untold to the eyes 
of those in the darkness (as he to the eyes of the foe of Andhaka).' 
We find also good instances of the figure Vyatireka, the staling of 
a distinction between things seemingly alike, and Virodha, apparent 
contradiction, the Dipaka, and the Tulyayogita, combination 
of things with the same attributes, as in sddridyurvinadigd daga 
digah, * the ten quarters with mountains, sky, earth, and oceans 
Grammatical rarities include use ofcaturarcatn, vibhu in the active, 
the Vedic gam^ while imperatives in tdt^ benedictives, and forms 
like adhijaladhi and vitaratitardm are characteristic of the 
Kavya. Bana in the Candigataka shows many of the same 
features, though he does not indulge in the long similes of 
Mayura, but he adds life to his composition by placing about 
half the stanzas in the mouths of his characters, though without 
dialogues ; thus Candi is in ten stanzas the speaker, either taunt- 
ing the gods, rebuking Mahisa, or addressing Qiva ; Mahisa in 
nineteen stanzas derides the gods or reviles Candi; Jaya. her 
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maid, jests, or encourages the gods ; while other speakers include 
(piva, Karttikeya, the gods, sages, Candl’s foot, and even her toe- 
nails ! 

Contemporary ofBana and Mayura at Harsas court was, accord- 
ing to tradition preserved by Kaja^ekhara, Matanga Divakara, 
also styled a Candala. though wc can hardly suppose that this 
epithet really means that a man of the lowest caste was a peer at 
court of the greater poets. Our remains of him suggest that he 
was a clever courtier, for one verse seems very like a panegyric of 
Harsa, though it has been censured by Abhinavagupta for 
inelegance ; the point, however, of the stanza is probably the 
suggestion that Harsa is sure to have a son who will succeed 
him, as was doubtless, though fruitlessly, his dearest wish ; 

asm natha pitdmahl tava niahi vtdtd iato ’rianiaram 
sampraty eva hi sdmburdgiragand jdyd jayodbfmtaye 

pUrne varsagate bhavisyati punah saivdnavadyd snugd 

piktam ndma samastagdstravidnsdm lokcgvardndm idam. 

‘ O king, the earth, sea-girdled, was aforetime thy grandmother, 
then became she thy mother, and now thy spouse to bring thy 
glory to fullness. But when a full hundred years of thy life have 
flown, will she be thy daughter-in-law, for this is the just fate of 

those to whom every science is known.' 

It has been suggested that this poet is to be identified with the 

Jain writer Manatunga, whose Bhaktdmarastotra’^ in honour of 
the Jain saint Rsabha is brought into connexion with Bana and 
Mayura by another tale. Manatunga, it is said, wrote so fine a 
panegyric of the sun that he was saved from leprosy ; then Bana 
in jealousy produced the Candigataka, after cutting off his hands 
and feet, in order that he might exhibit the power of the goddess 
in healing her devotee in gratitude for his eulogy. Manatunp, 
then, to prove the might of the Jinas, had himself fastened with 
forty-two chains and cast into a house; he uttered his poem of 
praise and was released forthwith. Perhaps the origin of the 
legend is simply the reference in his poem to the power of the 

» Cf. Quackenbos, A/oyura, pp. lo f. 

* Ed. and trans. H. Jacobi. IS. xir. sfQ ff. Quackenbos (p. i8) dates him far too 
early. 
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Jina to save those in fetters, doubtless metaphorically applied to 
the bonds holding men to carnal life. Manatiinga may have 
been a contemporary of Bana, but his date may well fall from 150 
to 2CO years later. He is no mean poet and certainly a master 
of the intricacies of the Kavya style, Rsabha is extolled as 
Buddha, Sankara, the creator, Purusottama ; hundreds of mothers 
bear hundreds of sons, but none a son like him ; stars there are 
in every region of the sky, but only the east brings forth the sun. 
Tile merits of his style are obvious when contrasted with the 
elaboration of the forty-four stanzas of the Kalydnainandira- 
' of Siddhasena Divakara, written in deliberate imitation. 
Other Jain Stotras are of even less poetical value. 

To Harsavardhana are ascribed certain Buddhist hymns, com- 
posed, we may presume, in the last years of his reign, including 
the Astamahdgricaityastoira * and the Siiprabhdtastotra^ which 
has also been ascribed to (Jriharsa, of the Naisadhiya. A later 
writer, Sarvajnamitra, is the author of the Sragdharastotra * to 
Tara, who became a very favourite deity among the theistic 
school of Buddhism as the mother-goddess and saviour. The 
legend runs that having been rich he took to religion and thus 
became poor. Meeting a Brahmin who begged him for money 
to secure his daughter a wedding, he offered himself to a king 
who desired a hundred men for a human sacrifice, but moved by 
the sorrows of his fellow sufferers composed the poem and won 
through Tara’s intervention the lives of all. Other Stotras of 
doubtful age are numerous, but it can hardly be said that they 
reach any high level of poetry, though some of them certainly 
bear every sign of true religious feeling. 

It is difficult to realize that a religious motive is also present 
in the Vakroktipanedgikd * of the Kashmirian poet Ratnakara, who 
in fifty stanzas shows a remarkable power of illustrating the 
ambiguities of which the Sanskrit language is capable. The fol- 
lowing example is moderately simple. Parvatl addresses ^iva : 

' Ed. and trans. IS. xiv. 37611.; cf. I A. xlU. 42 ff. 

* Livi, OC. X, ii. 189(1. ; Ettinghausen, Iiarsa-Vardhat%a, pp. 176(1. 

* Thomas, JRAS. 1903, pp. 703-22. For anthology and inscriptional verses see 
Jackson, Friyadartikdy pp. xliiifT, and references. 

* .‘^ee G. de Blonay, La dicsse bouddhique Tara (1895) ; Hirananda, Alcm. Arch. 
Survey Jndia, no, ao. 

* KM. i. ioi-'i4; Beraheimer, ZDMG. Ixiii. 816 (f. 
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tifam me ndbhimato bhavdmi sutanu fvafrvd avagyatn ntatah 
sadhuktam bhavatd na me rucita tty atra bruve ham punak 
niugdhe ndsmi namertmd tianu citah preksasva mam pdtu vo 
vakroktyeti haro himdcalabhuvath smerdnatidm mukayau. 


I love thee no more.” “ 'Tis true, slender one, (your con- 
nexions approve me), for my mother-in-law adores me. 

“ Neatly said, but I repeat a second time : Thou art not pleasant 
in my eyes.” “ But, dear one, just look ; I am not adorned with 
the Nameru flowers.” So ^iva silenced the smiling mouth ot 
the daughter of the Himalaya with his equivoke; may he be 
gracious to you.’ The first pun here depends on the ambiguity 
of ndbhimatOy the second simply on the fact that ^iva interprets 
ua me rucitas as tiameruud citas. We must suppose that Ratna- 
kara felt that, as men delight in these refinements, so the offering 
of his poem to the gods would evoke their pleasure. His epic 
gives no ground to doubt the sincerity of his devotion to Qiva. 

A lyric poet of much fervour and no mean accomplishment 


must be recognized in the philosopher (Jankara,* if we can trust 
the tradition which ascribes to him many hymns, especially to 
Devi, the mother-goddess, whom the ^aktas adored as the expres- 
sion of the highest power in the universe, ^ankara’s doctrine of 
the two aspects of truth, the higher and the lower, permitted him 
to adopt to the full popular beliefs and to express his feelings in 
a way acceptable to other than metaphysicians, and there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that he composed such poems. It is, 
of course, a different thing to say which of those allotted to him 
by tradition were really his. A solemn warning of the passing of 
time is given in the fivdparddhak^amdpanastoira : 


dyur nafyati papyatdm pratidinam ydti k^ayatk yauvanam 
pratydydnti gatdh punar na divasak kdlo jagadbhaksakah 
laksmts toyatarahgabhahgacapald vidyuccaiam jiviiam 
yasmdn math garandgatam garanada ivath raksa raksddkund. 

‘ Life perisheth daily before our eyes, youth departeth ; the 
days departed never return again, time consumeth the world ; 
fortune is as transient as a ripple on the waves of the ocean ; life 


‘ S. VenkataramanoD, Seltct IVorkj of SrisanMartuharya, and the Brhafstotrarah 
ttdJkcra^ 
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as unstable as the lightning ; guard, guard me to-day who am 
come to thee for safety, o giver of peace.’ More prosaic is the 
address to Krsna : 

Vina yasya dhydnam vrajati papttdm snkaramukhdm 
vtnd yasya jndnam janimrtibhayam ydti janatd 
vina yasya smrtyd krmigatajanim yati sa vibhuh 
(aranyo iokefo mama bhavatu Krsno ' ksivisayak. 

‘If man meditates not on him, he becomes a beast, boar or 
another ; if he knows him not, birth, death, fear are his portion; 
if he think not of him, a hundred lives as a worm await him ; let 
him, lord of the world, my salvation, Krsna, show himself to his 
worshipper.’ The utter emptiness of existence is brilliantly in- 
sisted upon in the rimed Dvddagapahjarikastotra : 

ma kurujana dhanayanvanagarvam harati nimesdt kdlah sarvam 
mdydmayam idam akhilam hiivd brahmapadam tvaih pravi^a 
vidiivd. 

'Place no pride, o man, in youth, or wealth; in the twink- 
ling of an eye time takcth all away ; deem all this world to be 
but an illusion, and with true knowledge attain the abode of the 
absolute.’ Devotion and confidence reach their height of expres- 
sion in the Devyaparddhaksamdpanastotra : 

vidher ajndnena dravinavirahendlasatayd 

vidheydfakyatvdt tava caranayor yd cyutir abhut 
tad etat kfdniavyam janani sakalalokoddhdrini five 
kuputro jdyeta kvacid api kumdtd fta bhavati, 

* If I have failed to pay due honour to thy feet through ignor- 
ance of thy commands, through lack of wealth, laziness or inca- 
pacity, forgive my transgression, o mother, o gracious one, o trust 
of all the world ; a son may be bad, but never a mother.’ 

prthivydm putrds ie janani bahavak santi saraldh 
param tefdm madhye viralataralo *ham tava sutah 

madtyo jam tydgah samucitam idam no tava five: kuputro 

* Many good sons are thine on earth, o mother, few indeed 
fickle as I ; yet to abandon me, o gracious one, were not meet for 
thee ; a son may be bad, but never a mother.* 
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Among many others a Bhavdnyastaka and the Anandalaharl 
in twenty ^ikharini verses are ascribed to (]!)ahkara, while other 
famous hymns to Devi include the Atnbdstaka and the Pahcci- 
stavl, five hymns to Durga of unknown authorship. To Kali- 
dasa are ascribed, without any plausibility, various Stotras, 
including the ^ydmalddandaka mainly in prose, the Sarasvati- 
stotra and the Mahqaldstaka, which can be reconstructed from 
the Tibetan of the Tanjur. A hymn in 500 stanzas, the Pahea- 
g(Jtiy is ascribed to a mysterious Muka, alleged to be contempo- 
raneous with Qahkara, but this is very dubious. We are on much 
firmer ground regarding the Devlgatnka of Anandavardhana the 
writer on poetics {c. 850), whose hundred very elaborate stanzas 
hardly conform to his own theory that the poet who pays too 
much attention to ornament falls into the error of neglecting the 
suggestion which should underlie poetry, but the deviation is 
excused by his own admission that in panegyrics of the gods the 
sentiment is of secondary importance. But it must be added that 
Anandavardhana is not a great or perhaps even a good poet, 
confirming the adage that critics seldom are. Utpaladeva’s 
Stoirdvali was written about 925 ; it consists of a series of twenty 
short hymns in honour of Qiva, some mere innovations, some 
more elaborate, but none of outstanding merit. In the same 
century probably the Vaisnava Kula9ekhara wrote in honour of 
Visnu his Mitktindamdld ; it is interesting to find a verse cited in 
an inscription of a place so distant as Pagan in the thirteenth 
century. 

In the eleventh century Lila9uka or Bilvamahgala ' produced 
his Krsnakarndtnrta or KrsnalildTttrta, iio stanzas in honour of 
Krsna, a poem which has been very popular in India, while the 
anthologies cite verses from him. One exhibits fairly the merits 
of his simple and not unattractive style : 

Krsna ivam navayanvano *si capaldh prdyena gopdhgandh 
Kahso bhupatir abjandlabhiduragrivd vayam godithah 

tad ydee 'njalina bhavantam adhnnd vrnddvaiiain mad vind 
md ydsir iti gopanandavacasd namro Harih pdtu va/i. 

‘ May Had guard you, Hari who bowed low in obedience when 
the cowherd Nanda thus entreated him : “ O Krsna, thou art in 

* For legends of him, see Seshagiri, Report, 1893-4, pp. 57 f. 
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the freshness of youth, our maidens are mostly fickle, Kaiisa is 
king, and we herders have necks as frail as the lotus stalk ; with 
folded hands I entreat thee not to go without me to the Vrnda- 
vana wood 

In the twelfth century we have eulogies of Krsna from the 
poets who were contemporary jewels with Jayadeva at the court 
of Laksmanasena. They are preserved in the Padyavall of Rupa- 
gosvamin, well known as an ardent devotee and follower of Cai- 
tanya. To Laksmanasena himself is ascribed an amusing verse ; 

ahutadya mayotsave nifi grham fftnyam vimucyagatd 
ksibah presyajanah katham kulavadhur ekdkinl ydsyati 
vatsa ivam tad imdm naydlayam iti grutvd Yayddgiro 
Rddhdmddhavayor jayanti mad/iurasmerdlasd drstayah. 

She was told by me to come to the festival to-day ; now she 
has come at night, leaving the house empty ; the servants are 
drunk ; how can a lady of family go alone ? Dear child, take her 
safely home*', so said Ya^oda, and, hearing her bidding, there 
passed smiling looks of joyful weariness between Radha and 
Madhava/ Umapatidhara,* whom Jayadeva records as skilled 
in the use of recondite language, an assertion abundantly estab- 
lished by the array of rare words or meanings found in a Pra- 
9asti of his which has come down to us, is credited with a quite 
amusing picture of a bedroom scene between Krsna and his wife, 
who had a good deal to complain of in his amourettes : 

nirmagnena maydmbhasi pranayatak pdli samdlihgitd 
ketidlikam idam tavddya kathitam Rddhe mudd tdmyasi 

ity utsvapnaparampardsn ^ayane frutvd vacah fdrhgino 
Rukminyd fitkilikrtak sakapatam kanthagrahak pdtu vah. 

‘ Who has told thee this falsehood, that the moment I plunged 
into the water I clipped close a maiden in love ? Thou troublest 
thyself needlessly, o Radha*' ; so Rukmini heard her lord Krsna 
murmur in his dream as they lay side by side, and feigned to 
loosen his hold on her neck ; be that your protection/ 

Of (Jarana, Jayadeva tells us that he was worthy of praise for 

* See Fischel, Die HofdUhter des Laksmauasena (1893). DhoPs Pavanad&ta^ in 
which a Gandharva maiden sends a message to Laksmanasena, is based on the 
Meghadfita ; see M. Chakravarti, JPASB. 1905, pp. 41-71. 
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his skill in producing extempore poetry which was hard to undei - 
stand {durukadruta)^ a term which will appear as the compli- 
ment it was meant to be, if we remember that Sanskrit poets 
were equally proud of their ability to compose on a given theme, 
taking as given a verse or part of it, and of the fact that their 
works were highly finished products which required for due com- 
prehension and appreciation full knowledge of metre, poetics, 
lexicography, and grammar. The epithet is borne out by the 
verses we have, for they are frequently undeniable imitations of 
others, as in the following elaboration of a simple stanza ascribed 
to Amaru : 

Murdrim pafyantydk sakhi sakalam angam na nayanam 
krtam yac chrnvatyd Harigunaganam ^rotranicttam 

samam tendldpam sapadi racayantyd inukhamayam 
vidhdtur naivdyam ghatanaparipdtimadhurinid. 

* O friend, when I saw Muiari, that my whole body did not 
become one eye ; when I heard him, that I became not a multi- 
tude of ears ; when I spoke with him, that I became not one 
mouth ; that indeed is but a sorry work of the creator’s devising.’ 

Dhoyi or Dhol seems to have had the epithets ^rutadhara or 
Qrutidhara, perhaps ‘strong in memory’, and Kaviraja, and the 
stanzas cited under these three names appear to belong to one 
and the , same poet. There is an amusing touch in one cited by 
Rupagosvamin from Kaviraja: 

kvdnanam kva nayanam kva ndsikd : kva frutik kva ca 
fikketi degitah 

tatra tatra vihitahgulidalo : ballavikulam anandayat prabhuk, 

* “ Where is my face ? Where my eye ? Where my nose ? 
Where my ear? Where my braid?” Thus bidden the lord 
touched each with his flower finger, and thus he delighted the 
cowherdesses.* 

Of many other poems mention may be made of the Makimnah- 
stava * which is a eulogy of <yiva but which has been treated 


^ Srish Chandra Chakravarli {BhasdvrUi, p. 7) refen the term to Qaranadeva, 
author of the Durghatavrtti \ duruhak&vya occurs in an epithet of V am a n a in the 
Rukmimkalydna (^Madras Caial.^ xa. 7850). 

* Often printed in India. It is cited by Raja(elchara. 
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also as intended to glorify Visnu, ascribed to Puspadanta — which 
may, of course, not be a true name — because the work seems to 
be known to the Nyayavtahjari of Jayanta Bhatta, and therefore 
must not be later than the ninth century. As curious develop- 
ments — probably late— of religious fervour may be noted the 
(^andikiicapanciifikd,^ fifty stanzas on the breasts of Candi, by 
a certain Laksmana Acarya, and the Bhiksdtanakdvya ^ by 
(Jivadasa or Utpreksavallabha, which describes the feelings of 
Apsarases when ^iva in the garb of an ascetic comes to seek 
alms in Indra's heaven. The author with amazing taste takes 
this means of displaying his intimate acquaintance with the rules 
of the Kdmasutra as to the deportment of women in love. 

Some fine religious stanzas are preserved in the anthologies : 

yadi ndsmi mahdpdpl yadi ndsmi bhaydkulah 
yadi nendriyasanisaktas tat ko Wthah (arane mama. 

‘ If I were not a great sinner, if I were not sore afraid, if I w'ere 
not devoted to things of sense, then what need would I have of 
salvation ? * This is ascribed to Bhatta Sunandana, else unknown 
to fame. Equally unknown is Gangadatta who w'ritcs : 

abhidhdvati mdm mrtyttr ayam udgurnamvdgarah 
kipanam puftdarikdksa raksa mdm ^arandgaiam. 

‘ Death draweth on, with weapon upraised to smite ; o lotus- 
eyed one, protect thy pitiful suppliant.' Anonymous is a pretty 
picture of the child god : 

kardravindtna paddraviiidam : mukhdraviude nivefayaniam 

agvatthapattrasya puie faydttam : bdlam Mtikundam satatam 
smardmi. 

* With his lotus hand placing the lotus of his foot in his lotus 
mouth as he lies in a cradle of A^vattha leaves, our baby 
Mukunda is my thought for ever.’ A Vikramaditya is among 
these poets of religion, but it is impossible to determine his iden- 
tity ; the various verses ascribed to him arc hardly by one hand.® 

* Ed, KM. iz. 8off. (cighty-three stanzas in all). 

’ See IOC. i. 1448 f. 

* For an eloquent appreciation of the Slotras sec Sivaprasad Bbattachary)'a, IHQ. 

340 ff. 
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3. The A 7 ithologie$ 

Of both lyric and gnomic poets whose works are lost, we derive 
knowledge from the anthologies, which have yielded many of the 
citations of fine lines already made. Themselves often of com- 
paratively late date, they preserv'e the work of much earlier poets, 
though unhappily in many cases of the authors mentioned wc 
have no means of determining the period of their activity. Of 
these anthologies the oldest apparently is that edited by Dr. 
F. W. Thomas as the Kax'indravacanasamuccaya ^ from a 
Nepalese MS. of the twelfth century. Sections on the Buddha 
and Avalokitc9vara remind us of its provenance, but otherwise it 
contains the same material as the other texts, verses on a wide 
variety of subjects, love and other passions, the conduct of life, 
practical wisdom, and moral and political maxims. None of the 
poets who composed its 525 stanzas is later than 1000 A. D. Of 
the next century (1205) is the Sadnktikarndmrta^ or Sukti~ 
karndmrta, of ^rldharadasa, son of Vatudasa, both servants of 
Laksnianasena of Bengal, an anthology including excerpts from 
.^46 poets, largely of course of Bengal, including Gangadhara and 
five others who can be placed in the period 1050-1150. Jalhana, 
son of Laksmideva, and, like his father, minister of Krsna who 
ascended the throne in 1247, wrote the Subhdsitamuktdvali^ 
which has come down in a longer and a shorter recension. It is 
carefully arranged according to such subjects as riches, generosity, 
fate, sorrow, love, royal service, &c., and is especially valuable in 
its section on poets and poetry which gives us definite informa- 
tion on a number of authors. 

One of the most famous anthologies is that of ^arngadhara, 
written in 1363 by the son of Damodara. It is arranged in 163 
sections, and contains 4689 stanzas, including some by the author 
himself but of no distinction. With the aid of the (^drhgadhara- 
paddhati^ Vallabhadeva perhaps in the fifteenth century put 


* BI. 191 3. 

* BI igta fT. ; Aufrccht, ZDMG. xxxvi. 361 ff. 

’ BhanHarkar, 18S7-91, pp. t-Hv. According to Ga/a/., xx. 81 14 it 

was written for Jalha in 1357 by Vaidya Bhann Pan^ita. 

* Ed. P. Peterson, BSS. 37, 1888 ; cf. Aufrccht, ZDMG. xxv. 455 ff. ; xxvii. 1 ff. 
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together the Subhasiiavali'^ in loi sections, giving 3527 stanzas 
of over 350 poets ; the name occurs of Vallabhadeva amone the 
poets, but it is not clear whether he claims the verses as his own or 
merely cites an earlier work. Of the fifteenth century is ^rivara's 
Siibhasiiavall'^ \ Qiivara was son or pupil of Jonaraja, who was 
a commentator and also continued Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, and 
he cites from more than 3S0 poets. As we have seen, Rupago- 
svamin's Padyavali^ contains verses in honour of Krsna, some of 
considerable merit, from a wide range of authors. Of other 

anthologies, small and great, many exist in manuscript or in 
editions.^ 

4 . Prakrit Lyrics 

Contemporaneously with the progress of the Sanskrit lyric, 
there was proceeding the development of a lyric in Prakrit, which 
later passed into Apabhrah^a probably as a result of the achieve- 
ments of the Abhiras and the Gurjaras who, though known 
earlier, flooded India about the time of the Huna invasions and, 
unlike the Hunas, settled down and definitely affected the culture 
of the country. The two streams of lyric cannot have existed 
without coming into contact, but there is singularly little sign of 
serious influence on cither side in the early period of the develop- 
ment. Prakrit lyric as we have it in the Sat/asat ^ o( Ha\a comes 
before us with a definite character of its own which is not repro- 
duced in Sanskrit, though Govardhana in his Sapta^atl deliber- 
ately attempts to imitate it. 

Of the date of Hala it is impossible to be certain. The 
mechanical method « of assuming that he is to be looked for in 
the list of Satavahana kings and placing him in the first or 
second century a. D., because he ought to come about the middle 

* Ed. P. Peterson and Durgaprasada, BSS. 1886 ; cf. lA. xv. 340 ff. ; IS. xvi. 309 f. ; 
xvii. 168 ff. Another work of 333 or so stanzas by Sumati is described in IOC. i 

’ Peterson, OC. VI, in. ii. 339. 

’ IOC. i. 153411. {c. 387 stanzas). 

* Sayana wrote a SttbhnsUasudhanidhi {^Madras Caial,, xx. 8105 ff.); Vedanta- 
de9ika a SttbhdsUantvt, KM. viii. 15J ff. 

» Ed. and trans. A. Weber, AKM. v (1870) and vii (1881); IS. xvi; with Ganga- 
dhara’s comm., KM. 31, 1889. The ascription of verses in the commentators varies 
greatly and is probably worthless. Cf. Wintemitz, GIL. iii. 97 ff. 

* Cf. EHI. p. 330 ; El. xii. 330. We find in hard (435) and amgdraavdra (361) 
knowledge of Greek aslrologj-. 
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of the list, and the dynasty extended on one view from c. 240 or 
230 B.C. to A.D. 225, is clearly fallacious. What is much more impor- 
tant is that, to judge from the evidence of the Prakrits of A^va- 
ghosa and the inscriptions, the weakening of consonants which is 

the dominant feature of Maharastri cannot have set in as we find it 

• • 

in Hala until about A.D. 200. This make it likely that the poetry 
was produced in the period from A.D. 200 to 450.' though we have 
no assurance of the date. Moreover, only 430 stanzas have a place 
in all the recensions, so that we must admit that there has been 
extensive interpolation. It is possible, even probable, that in its 
origin the Sa/fasiri was no mere anthology, but a careful collec- 
tion of verses largely his own or refashioned by himself — much 
as Burns refashioned some of his material — on the basis of older 
verses, and that in course of time by interpolation and change 
the collection lost much of its individuality. Even as it is, it 
has a spirit of closeness to life and common realities which is 
hardly to be seen in Sanskrit poetry. This may be a charac- 
teristic of the Maharastra people who even to-day have a certain 
homeliness and rough good sense. But it must not be supposed 
that the Snffasai is folk-poetry ; the dialect is artificial, more so 
in some ways than Sanskrit, but it is the work of a poet or poets 
who wished really to express the feelings, as well as describe the 
externals, of the people of the land, the cowherds and cow- 
herdesses, the girl who tends the garden or grinds corn at the 
mill, the hunter, the handworker. The prevailing tone is gentle 
and pleasing, simple loves set among simple scenes, fostered by 
the seasons, for even winter brings lowers closer together, just as 
a rain-storm drives them to shelter with each other. The maiden 
begs the moon to touch her with the rays which have touched her 
beloved ; she begs night to stay for ever, since the morn is to see 
her beloved’s departure. The lover in turn bids the thunder and 
lightning do their worst on him, if they but spare her whom he 
loves. The tenderness of the poet shows itself when he tells how 
a wife, rejoicing at her husband’s return, yet hesitates to don 
festal array lest she embitter the grief of her poor neighbour, 
whose husband yet delays his home-coming. The note of pathos 
is not absent ; when of two who have long shared joy and sorrow 

' Cf. Liiders, Bruchstiicke buddh. Dramen, p. 64 ; Jacobi, Ausg. Erzdhlungen m 
MAh&r6shtrt, pp. xiv ff. 
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together one dies, he alone is really alive, it is the other who 
dies; there is a distant parallel, not borrowing, in Bhavabhuti’s 
line, ‘ He is not dead of whom a beloved thinks/ But absence 
may be a joy where the heart is false ; the faithless one bemoans 
her unprotected state, and begs her friend to come to her home, 
merely to secure her safety, bien euiendu. 

The varied forms of Indian love are brilliantly portrayed : from 
the real devotion when each looks into the other's eyes, and the 
twain are made one for the moment, to the domestic joys of 
wedded life, as when mama laughs as the little boy crawls on his 
father’s back, when he lies at her feet in penitence for some fault, 
or when she shows the delighted papa the first tooth of their 
darling. The biting and scratching of Indian love are frankly 
depicted as well as the beauties of the maidens whose swelling 
bosoms are compared with the moon breaking through the cloud. 
Much is from the life of the village, but we hear also of the 
demi-monde of the towns, whose presence Pischel found in the 
Rgveda and which certainly has marked Indian literature ever 
since the Vedic age. 

Pictures of nature, sometimes as influenced by love, sometimes 
independently, are frequent and charming, echoing some of the 
thoughts of the Tkerigdihdsm which Buddhist nuns express their 
close observation of nature. Autumn, the rainy season, summer, 
and spring all evoke effective sketches ; bees hover over flowers, 
the peacock and the crows enjoy the pelting rain, the female 
antelope seeks longingly her mate, male and female ape lend 
comedy. Gnomic sayings are not rare, and often very pithy ; a 
miser’s money is as useful to him as his shadow to a traveller ; 
only the deaf and the blind have a ^ood time in the world, for the 
former do not hear harsh words, the latter do not see hateful 
faces. Other elements in the collection are fragments, dramatic 
or epic, or episodes of the folk-tale, as when we hear of a lady in 
captivity awaiting a rescuer, or women captured by robbers, or a 
naughty wife who pretends to be bitten by a scorpion in order to 
go to the house of the doctor who loves her. How far back go 
these fragments we do not know ; our lower date for Hala is 
purely speculative, though Bana knew his collection, and even 
then we have no security for the existence even in Bana's time 
of any particular part. 
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A later Prakrit anthology is the Vajjalagga ' of Jayavallabha, 
a gvetambara Jain, of uncertain date, who deliberately collects 
matter to illustrate the three ends of man, conduct, practical 
wisdom, and love ; to the latter topic falls two-thirds of the 
whole. The stanzas are in Arya metre, and the Maharastri shows 
signs of influence by Apabhrah9a. Apabhrah9a lyric stanzas are 
given in some numbers by Hemacandra ^ to illustrate the type of 
Prakrit which he styles Apabhrah9a. They are of much the 
same character as those of Hala. A damsel begs that her love 
be brought to her ; a fire may burn down the house, but still 
men must have a fire. Another rejoices that her lover has fallen 
bravely in the field ; hers had been the shame, had he returned 
dishonoured. The respect for a mother is prettily inculcated by 
the words of Vyasa and the great sages who equate falling at 
the mother’s feet in humble devotion with the act of bathing in the 
sacred waters of the Ganges. 

» J. Laber, Ober das Vajjahtssf^m (1913); Jacobi, Bhavisallakaha, p. 61. It is 

)>eir>g edited in BI. 

» Pischel, AGGW. v. 4 (iqoj)* 
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GNOMIC AND DIDACTIC POETRY 

I . Gnomic Poetry 

I NDIA lias always delighted in the expression in verse of 
pithy observations on life and morals. We find the begin- 
nings of such poetry in the Rgveda, moral stanzas are pre- 
served incidentally in surprising number in an episode of the 
Attareya Brahmana, such verses appear in the Upanisads and 
the Sutras, while the Mahdbhdrata is only too rich both in 
gnomai and in didactic matter; philosophy, morals, practical 
advice for life, and rules of polity in the widest sense of that term, 
including the conduct of war, are flung at the reader in undigested 
masses. There is evidence from Patanjali that he knew such 
a literature, and in the Dhaviviapada of the Pali canon we have 
the finest collection of sententiae known in India. 

These maxims were not, of course, popular in the full sense of 
that term ; they are not to be compared to proverbs racy of the 
soil preserved in their primitive form ; they are, as in the maxims 
of Phokylides in Greece, the turning of the raw material by poets 
into finished products, and the perfection of their finish varies 
greatly. Some of them, doubtless, first became current in litera- 
ture through having been composed or adopted by writers of the 
fable literature, others merely passed current from mouth to 
mouth until efforts were made by compilers to collect such 
popular currency. We need not doubt that the collector became 
normally an inventor at the same time. We can, indeed, hardly 
imagine that it would be otherwise ; that would assuredly be 
a more than normally stiipid person who could not on the 
models he had devise a fresh series of maxims, or at least 
remould the old. We see, in fact, the process at work in the 
case of the collections' which pass under a variety of names such 

’ O. Kressler, Slimmen indischer Lebensklngkeit (1907), There aieTibetan (SBA. 
*® 95 » P* * 7 S) JUid Arabic versions (Zaebariae, WZKM. xxviii. 182 ff.); for Galanos' 
source see Bolling, JAOS. xli. 49 flf. 

Q 2 
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as Rajamtisavmccaya, Cdnakyaniti. CanakyarajanUi, Vyddha- 
Canakya, Laghu-Canakya, and so on. The number of recensions 
is extremely large— seventeen have been distinguished and doubt- 
less there are more, for often each manuscript shows distinct 
variations from any other; the compilers were eclectic, they had 
many sources open, and it is now quite impossible to determine 
anything like the original shape of the collection. That it was 
composed by Canakya, the minister of Candragupta, is absurd ; 
it is perfectly clear that it was passed off under his name because 
he was famous. We do not even know whether the first stanza 
in some recensions which promises a treatise on Rajaniti, the 
conduct of princes, can be taken as indicating that originally the 
collection dealt with that subject alone. At any rate the number 
of verses which can be assigned to that topic in extant recensions 
is negligible, and it seems much more likely that the stanza is 
the product of the imagination of some one who wished to give 
the collection a closer appearance of connexion with the minister. 
The book in its various forms varies enormously ; thus one 
recension has 340 stanzas in seventeen chapters of equal length ; 
another by Hhojaraja, preserved in a manuscript in (Jarada 
characters, has 576 verses in eight chapters. Its contents deal 
with general rules for the conduct of life, for intercourse among 
men, general reflections on richness and poverty, on fate and 
human effort, on a variety of ethical and religious topics. In the 
main the stanzas are not connected by any bond of thought, but 
there are exceptions. Here and there verses are clearly meant 
to be antithetical. In one passage we find a continuation of the 
habit, seen in full development in such works as the ?^\i Aftgiiiiara 
Nikdya and the Jain Sthdndnga.Xo use numerical formulae to fix 
matters in the memory. Here the wise man is bidden to learn 
one thing from the lion, one from the heron, four from the cock, 
five from the crow, six from the dog, and three from the ass. In 
another group of seven verses the different kinds of Brahmin are 
expounded, the holy seer, the normal Brahmin, the Vai9ya, who 
lives by trade or agriculture, the Qudra who sells inter aha meat 
and drink, the cat who is treacherous, the barbarian who is 
destructive, and the Candala who is a thief and adulterer. There 
are certain quite common mannerisms in the collection such as 
the insistence on the use of numbers to give the total of groups 
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sometimes of homogeneous, but also often of quite disparate 
things, as when one is warned not to abide in a place where there 
is not a king, a rich man, a learned man, a river, and a doctor. 
So we have a list of six bad things • 

fitskam mansam striyo vrddhd bdlarkas tartinam dadhi 
prabhdte maiihunam nidrd sadyah prdnahardni sat. 

‘ Dry meat, old women, the young sun, milk just soured, dalliance 
and slumber in the morning, are the six things that take away 

life.’ A very common device is the repetition of the main word 
in a series of definitions, as in : 

sd bhdryd yd fucir daksd sd bhdryd yd pativratd 
sd bhdryd yd patipritd sd bhdryd satyavddini. 

‘A true wife she who is pure and clever, a true wife she who is 
faithful to her spouse, a true wife she whom her husband adores, 
a true wife she who never tells a lie.’ 

saiyena dhdryate prthvi satyena tapyate ravih 
satyena vdti vdyttf ca sarvam satye pratisthitam. 

‘ By truth the earth is supported, by truth the sun gives heat, by 
truth blows the wind, on truth all is established.’ Even numerical 
enumerations may have point : 

sakrj jalpanii rdjdnah sakrj jalpanti panditdh 
sakrt kanyd pradiyate iriny etdni sakrt sakrt. 

‘ But once do kings give orders, but once speak the wise, but 
once is given a maiden in marriage; all these three things are 
done but once.’ The force of example is extolled in one of the 
few political maxims : 

rdjni dharmini dharmisthdh pdpe pdpdh same samdh 
rajdnam amtvariaitte yathd rdjd tathd prajdh. 

‘ When the king walks righteously, most righteous are the people, 
if he be evil, evil they also, if mediocre, the same with them ; 

as the king, so the people,’ Another maxim emphasizes the 
advantages of noble character: 

etadartham kulindndm nrpdh kurvanti samgraham 
ddimadhydvasdnesu na tyajanii ca te nrpam. 
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•For this reason do kings gather to themselves men of high 
mind, that neither at the start, the crisis, nor the finish may they 
play them false.’ A careful structure and a deliberate attempt 

at rhetorical effect may be seen in the following : 

kurajarajyena kutah prajdsukham ; kuviitramitrena knto 'sti 
nirvrtih 

kuddradare ca knto grhe ratih : kufisyam adhydpayatah knto 
ya^ah f 

‘ Wlience can happiness come to the people through the reign of 
an evil king? What relaxation is there in friendship with an 
evil friend ? What happiness in the home where the wife is a bad 

wife? What fame in instructing a bad pupil? ’ 

The pedestrian character of the topics is alleviated by the use 
of metaphors and similes from the life of nature : 

ekendpi supnirena vidydynktena sddhund 
dhldditam knlam sarvaih yathd candrena garvati. 

■ One noble son, good and wise, illuminates the whole of his kin, 
as the moon the night.’ 

satsangdd bhavaii hi sddhntd khaldndin : sddhnndm na ca kha- 
lasaihgavidt khalatvain 

amodam kusutnabhavnm mrd eva dhaite : mrdgandham na ca 
knsumdni dhdrayanti. 

' From association with the good fools become noble, but from 
association with fools noble men remain pure ; the earthen vase 
draws to itself the odour of- the flowers therein, but the flowers 
absorb none of the scent of the vase.’ 

ndtyantasaralair bhdvyani gatvd pafya vanasthalim 
chidyante saralds tatra ktibjds tUthanti pddapdk. 

* Be not too upright ; read the parable of the wood ; the erect 
trees are those that are felled, the crooked are left standing. 
A better moral than this is taught : 

varam prdnaparitydgo na manaparikhandanam 
prdnatydgak ksanam caiva mdnabhango dine dine. 

‘ Better death than dishonour ; dying lasts but a moment, dishonour 
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endures for ever.* Fatalism is similarly matched with the 
exaltation of asceticism : 

tadrfi jayate buddhir vyavasdyo 'pi iadrfah 
sahdyas iadrfa eva yadrfl bhavitavyata. 

‘ Man’s thought, man’s resolve, man's companions, all are such as 
fate decides.’ But : 

yad durain yad dtiraradhyam yac cadftre vyavasthitam 
tat sarvam tapasd sddhyam tape hi duratikramam. 

‘What is afar, what is hard to attain, what is placed near at 
hand, all that can be accomplished by asceticism ; asceticism is 
hard to overcome.’ Women are unpopular : 

anrtam sdhasam mdyd murkhaivam atilobhatd 
ofaucaivajh nirdayatvam strindm dosdh svabhdvajdh. 

‘Untruth, haste, cunning, folly, greed, impurity, pitilessness, 
these are woman’s innate faults.’ A parable recommends the 
advantages of appearances : 

nirvisendpi sarpena kartavyd mahati phand 
visam astii na vdpy astn khatdtopo bhayaiiikarah, 

‘ If a serpent have no poison yet should he swell out his hood ; 
be poison there or be it not, the expansion of the hood is 
terrifying.* 

The ?loka is the prevailing metre, but there occur stanzas in 
other metres, especially in Bhojaraja’s recension which has many 
in Indravajra, Vah9astha, Vasantatilaka, and ^ardulavikrldita. 

Other minor collections of gnomic stanzas are attributed to 
Vararuci — which of the many is meant is quite unknown, to 
Ghatakarpara, and to Vetala Bhatta, under the styles of Nitiratna, 
Nitisdra, and NUipradipa ; they contain some excellent stanzas, 
but their date is quite uncertain. Of far greater importance is 
the Ntti(ataka of Bhartrhari, which has already been noticed. 
Under the avaricious ^ahkaravarman (883-902) of Kashmir wrote 
Bhalla^a, who suffered severely from the failure of the king to 
reward poets. His pataka* is carefully elaborated and in varied 
metres, and it is clear that it is not wholly original ; at least one 


* Ed. KM. iv. i^off. Cf. Kalbana, v. 204. 
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stanza of Anandavardhana, his earlier contemporary, is included 
in it.* Bhallata wrote also a good deal of other poetry, to judge 
from citations in the anthologies, which include many well-turned 
verses. His style is usually fairly simple: 

(iiitdf chidrcini bhuydhsi kantakd bdhavo bahih 

kathai'n kamalcmathasya ma bhuvan bhahgurd gund/i ? 

‘ Many a thorn without, many a space within ; 'twere a marvel if 
the merits of the lotus stem were not frail.' Another allegory is 
one of the dust : 

ye jdtyd laghavah sadaiva ganandm ydtd na ye kutra cit 

padbhydm eva vimarditdh pratidinavi blinnian nillndf ctrant 
utk^ipidf capaldfaycna fnantid pafydntarikse sakhe 

titngdndm tipari sthitiin ksitibhrtdm kurvanty ami pdiisavah. 

* The dust, light by nature, is deemed nought, day by day it is 
trampled beneath our feet and trodden into the ground ; but see, 
Gear friend, the fickle wind has tossed it high, and it settles now 
on the summit of the lofty mountains.’ 

Less original is the work of another Kashmirian poet, a certain 
Qilhana,* who may also have worked in Bengal. It is clear that 
he was an admirer of Bhartrhari ; he borrows from him, and 
when he does not reproduce he alters, partly, no doubt, in order 
to adapt the standpoint of an earnest Vaisnava to that of a Qaiva 
like Bhartrhari ; one stanza is borrowed from the Nagananda of 
Harsa. Qilhana is essentially bent on glorifying by his compila- 
tion, to which he doubtless added original matter of his own, the 
merits of asceticism, and there is much in him that is common to 
all three great religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. It 
would be difficult to assert that he is a great poet ; his matter is 
more interesting than his manner, which is competent but hardly 
more than that. His date is uncertain, but before the Sadukti- 
karndinrta (1205), in which he is cited. Pischel has not un- 
naturally seen in him a mistake for Bilhana, and one of Bilhana^s 
verses is actually found, at least in some manuscripts of the 
pataka. Nor can the suggestion be positively disproved ; it is 
true that Bilhana is not usually a compiler, but that is not to say 


' iCDMG* Ivi. 405, 

* Ed. K. Scli6ii(eld| Leipzig^ 1910. See Keith, JRAS. jip. 257 ^* 
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that he did not become one in old age ; he owned wealth, as the 
Vikramdhkadevacarita proves, and his eroticism is established 
by the Caiirasiiratapahcd^ikd ; but we know from his epic that 
he grew weary of the world in old age, and that he passes over 
his erotic poem in silence, so that we might easily believe that 
he renounced wealth and love and sought the delights of solitude 
and devotion to God. But in the absence of any old tradition 
we cannot press PischePs suggestion. 

The following stanzas illustrate well the minor key of Qilhana's 
art : 

ivdm tidara sddliu vianye (dkair api yad asi labdhaparitosnm 
hatahrdayaui hy adhikddhikavdnchd^atadurbharam na punah. 

‘ Thee, O belly, I deem wise, since thou art satisfied with mere 
vegetables ; but quite other is my view of the accursed heart 
which is ever more difficult to satiate because of its hundreds of 
wishes.’ 

dadhati tdvad ami visaydh siikham : sphuratn ydvad iyain hrdi 
mfid/iaid 

ma 7 iast tattvaviddm iu vivecake : kva visaydh kva sukham kva 
parigrahah ? 

‘Things of sense delight us here so long only as folly reigns in 
our hearts; in the mind of those who know the truth objects, 
delight, and acquisition thereof are nothing.’ 

vdso valkalam dstaram kisalaydny okas tarundih talam 
muldni ksataye ksudhdm girinadiioyafh trsndfdtitaye 
kridd inugdhamrgair vaydhsi suhrdo naktam pradipah fafi 
svddkine vibhave tathdpi krpand ydcanla ity adbhutam. 

' Bark for a garment, twigs for a bed, the foot of a tree for 
a house, roots to banish hunger, water from mountain streams to 
quench thirst, sport with the loving gazelles, the birds as friends, 
the moon as a lamp by night : with such riches at their pleasure, 
strange that the poor should beg.’ 

Other works are of less interest ; f ambhu wrote under Harsa 
of Kashmir (1089-1101) an AnyoktUmiktdlatdfataka^ in 108 
elaborate stanzas, of no special merit. His Rajendrakarnapura^ 


» E< 1 . KM. 


* Ed. KM. i. 22 (r. 
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a eulogy of Harsa, is cited by Vallabhadeva freely, not his Qataka. 
The Drstantafataka ^ of Kusumadcva is probably late, though it 
is cited by Vallabhadeva : it illustrates each maxim by an example, 
whence its name, and is simple and unpretentious: 

uitamah klefaviksobhaj'n ksama/i sodhuih na httarah 
vtanir eva mahd^aHagharsanain na tu mrtkanah. 

‘ Only the noble can bear the pangs of sorrow ; the jewel resists 
the pressure of the grindstone, not the lime.' 

ifvard/i pi^unan chafvad dvisantiti kim adbhutam 
prdyo nidhaya evdhin dvijUrodn dadhatetardm. 

‘What wonder if the rich ever hate false men? Treasures ever 
conceal two-headed snakes.’ The verbal form in the comparative 
is a frequent feature in this poetry. 

dhanam api paradattam duhkham aucityabhdjdm 
bhavati hrdi tad evanandakaritaresam 
Atalayajarasabindur bddhate netram antar 
janayati ca sa evdhladam anyatra gdtre. 

‘ If given by another even wealth is a sorrow to the noble ; it is 
others whose hearts it delights ; the water drops from the Malaya 
wind trouble the eye, though they give pleasure to the rest of 
the body.’ 

Still later probably are the Bhdva^ataka^ of Nagaraja of the 
Taka family, or of Bhava, his prot^gd, and the UpadefOfaiaka^ 
of Gumani, as well as many other works. In the seventeenth 
century the great authority on poetics, Jagannatha, wrote his 
Bhamimvildsa^ admirable in many respects both as an erotic 
poem, an elegy, and a store of gnomic sayings, but this poetry is 
well beyond the limits here set. 

The anthologies, which are our sources of so many lyric 
stanzas, are equally rich in gnomic matter, sometimes of great 
beauty, and there are a number of brief poems which may best be 
reckoned as gnomic. The most famous is the Cdtakdstaka^ of 
uncertain date ; the bird will drink only the water of the clouds, 
and thus is a symbol of hauteur'. 

* Ed. Haebeiliu, 317 ff. * Ed. KM. iv. 37, 

5 Ed. KM. ii. 31 ff. ® Ed. Haeberlin, 337 ff. 

* Ed. Bergaigne, Paris, 1873, 
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eka cva kkagc mam vane vasati catakah 
pipasito va mriyate yacatc va purandaram. 

‘ No peer is there in pride for tlie Cataka among the wood- 
dwellers; athirst he dies or makes supplication to Indra alone.’ 

To an unknown Bhatta Urvidhara are ascribed some verses full 
of rough good sense : 

anahntapravistasya drstasya kntddhacaksusd 
svayam (vopavistasya vara?h mrtyur na bhojanam. 

‘Better death than feeding an uninvited guest who calmly sits 
down, though you glare angrily at him.’ 

d saptater yasya vivdhapanktir : vicchidyate nunam apandito 'sau 
jivanti tdh kartanakuttandbhydm : gobhyah kim uksd yavasam 
daddti ? 

‘ He is a fool who goes not on marrying until seventy ; his wives 
can live by spinning and pounding; does the bull provide fodder 
for the cows ? ’ Very different is the exquisite simile which justifies 
pity for the worthless: 

nirgtinesv api sattvesu ddydni knrvanti sddhavah 
na hi samharate jyotsndm candraf caiiddlavepnani. 

‘The noble show compassion even to the worthless; the moon 
doth not withhold her light even from the Candala’s abode.' The 
immutability of facts is proved in the Nitiratna : 

manir Inthati paddgre kacah firasi dhdryate 
yathaivdste tathaivdstdm kaco kaco manir manih. 

‘ A jewel rolls before our feet, glass is placed on the Head ; let 
them be as they are, a jewel remains a jewel, and glass glass.' 
Royal service is exposed : 

rdjasevd manusydndm asidhdrdvalehanam 
panednanaparisvahjo vydlivadanacumbanam. 

' For a man to serve a king is as wise as to lick the edge of 
a sword, embrace a lion, and kiss the mouth of a serpent.' The 
evils of overcrowding are not modern alone, as Vainateya shows 
in a humorous stanza : 

tasminn eva grhodare rasavati tatraiva sd kandani 
iatropaskarandni tatra pigavas iatraiva vdsah svayam 
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sarvam sodhavato 'pi duhsthagrhinah kivi brumahe tarn da^aui 
adya fvo janayisyamdnagrhinl tatraiva yat kimthati. 

‘ Within the house is the kitchen, there the mortar, there too the 
crockery, there the children, there his own study. He has put 
up with all that, but what can we say of the condition of the 
wretched householder when his wife who to-day or to-morrow 
will present him with a new addition to his family must spend 
there her time of labour? ’ 

2. Didactic Poetry 

There is, of course, no clear line of demarcation between 
gnomic and didactic verse; the easiest mode of distinction rests 
on the extent and degree of unity of conception, and that permits 
of indefinite variety. Of early work of the pronounced didactic 
type very little has comedown to us ; ^antideva’s Bodhicaryava- 
tdra is the most distinguished effort known to us to adapt the 
elegances of Sanskrit poetry to the exposition of a complex 
philosophical and moral theme. Some of the poems ascribed to 
(pankara may be reckoned as sufficiently elaborate to be styled 
didactic tracts, for example, the fataflokl'^ which in loi Srag- 
dhara verses sets out with some wealth of imagery the principles 
of the Vedanta ; the Mohamudgara^ on the other hand, by the 
fire of its manner and the elaborate riming it affects is more lyric 
than didactic; much of it features as the Dvddofapahjarikd- 
stoira. Some poetic merit attaches to the Qrhgdrajhdnanirnaya? 
which in a form not common in Sanskrit gives a contest between 
the claims of love and of knowledge in thirty-two stanzas, the 
claims of love being espoused by Rambha, those of philosophy 
by ^uka. The author and date are alike unknown, but the latter 
is hardly early, 

A more interesting and quite definitely datable work is the 
early treatise on Indian pornography, the KiUtaiilmata^ advice 
of a hetaira, of Damodaragupta, minister of Jayapida of Kashmir 
(779-813). The book shows a young girl how to v.in gold for 
herself by the use of all the arts of flattery and feigned love, while 

' Ed. Select ll^orks of Srisattkaracharya, pp. 85 ff. 

EcJ. Ilaeberlin, 365 ff. 

* Ed. J. M. Grandjcan, AMG. x. 477 ff. 

* Ed. KM. Hi. 33 ff. ; J. J. Meyer, Aliind. Schelmenbiicher, H (1903). 
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preserving throughout a mere desire for wealth. Kalhana men- 
tions him as a poet, and Mammata and Ruyyaka cite verses from 
him, as do the anthologies, showing that his work won consider- 
able fame. From the point of view of literary history, it has the 
interest that it depicts a representation of Harsa's Ratnavali in 
an effective and realistic manner. The author’s style is simple 
but not inelegant ; it begins : 

sajayaii samkalpabhavo Ratimukhafatapattracuinbanahhramarah 
yasyanuraktalalananayanantavilokitaih vasatih. 

‘ Victorious is he, the mind-born god, the bee who kisses the 
hundred petals of Rati’s face, whose abode is the glance shot 
from the corner of the eye of amorous maidens.’ There is both 
wit and humour, despite their coarseness, in some of his stanzas : 

^rnu sakki kauUtkam ekam gravtyena kukamiiia yad adya krtam 

suratasukhamllitdksi mrteti bhitena imiktasmi. 

« • 

‘Let me tell you, friend, of a singular thing a boorish fellow of 
a lover did to me to-day ; I had closed my eyes in theecstacy of 
the moment, when thinking me dead he took fright and let go 
of me.’ 

avidagdhah framakathvio durlabhayosid ytivd viprah 
apavtrtyur apakrdntah kamivynjena vie rdtrau, 

‘ Death untimely, in the shape of an uncultivated fellow, rough 
with his work, who can’t easily get women for all his youth, 
a Brahmin at that, departed from me at night in the guise of 
a lover.’ 

paryahkak svdstaranoh patir anukulo manoharavi sadanavt 
ndrkati lak^ah^avi api tvaritaksanacauryasnratasya. 

‘ A couch with a fair coverlet, a loving spouse, a pleasant seat, all 
these are not worth a ten-thousandth part of the secret union 
which takes place in a hurried moment.’ With modern examples 
before us, it is not surprising to find that Damodaragupta has 
lavished on this work the resources acquired by a prolonged 
study of the Kdmasiitra^ the text-books on poetics, and the 
lexicons. 

Doubtless inspired in some degree by his predecessor, Ksemen- 
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dra, the polymath of Kashmir, wrote his Samayamdtrkd} which 
perhaps means ‘ mother by convention alluding to the fact that 
the hctaira-to-be is introduced by a barber as the regular go- 
between to an ancient expert, Kalavatl, to be instructed in her 
exacting profession. The old lady, though owl-faced, crow- 
necked, and cat-eyed, through the passage of time since she was 
an expert, proves a witty instructress, and with her skilled aid 
the young aspirant ends by cheating a young fool and his stupid 
parent. Another of Ksemendra’s numerous writings is the 
K aldvildsa'^ which in ten sections discourses of the various occu- 
pations and follies of mankind. The hero of the book is the 
famous Muladeva,® the personification of all trickery, who con- 
sents to educate in his own trade the young Candragupta whom 
his father entrusts to his care. We learn from him of the great 
spirit of cheating, Dambha, which has descended to earth and 
reigns among ascetics, doctors, lackeys, singers, goldsmiths, mer- 
chants, actors, and indeed all others ; it has spread even to the 
world of beasts — witness the crane who parades himself as a peni- 
tent to snare the unwary fish, and is known even in the vegetable 
world — the trees wear bark garments just like ascetics. There is 
in certain respects a curious modernity in Ksemendra’s pictures ; 
he knew wandering singers and bards who went about, gipsy- 
like, with pots and carts, wearing their hair long, rich in children, 
winning many gifts by flattery and wasting by mid-day what they 
had received in the morning. More medieval is the complaint 
made of the goldsmith with his tricks to cheat those who put 
work in his hands. But we are back to modernity when we find 
that the doctor, who has quack medicines and who has killed 
many a patient, is at last voted a great success and cuts a splendid 
figure ; that the astrologer, with all his hocus-pocus and his readi- 
ness to predict what his clients wish to hear, does not even know 
what his wife is doing behind his back ; and that the seller of 
patent remedies, whose head is as bald as a copper kettle, is yet 
prepared to guarantee an infallible cure for baldness and finds 
purchasers. The Darpadalana* in seven sections, is intended to 

» Ed. KM. lo, 1888. 

» Ed. KM. i. 34 ff. Cf. \YZKM. xxviii. 406 ff. 

* Bloomfield, PAPS. Hi. no. aia; Pavolini, GSAI. ix. 173. 

* Ed. KM. vi. 66 IT. ; trs. ZDMG. Ixix. 1 fT. 
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show the folly of pride whether it be based on noble birth, wealth, 
knowledge, beauty, courage, generosity, or asceticism. The form 
is not uninteresting; each section begins with some gnomic sen- 
tences, and then follows a tale in which the leading character 
delivers himself of a long speech which in effect is a continuation 
of the maxims. The Buddha appears in this role in ii, ^iva in vii, 
where he denounces some ascetics as not worth saving, since their 
passions cling to them still. The Sevyasevakopade^a^ in sixty-one 
stanzas is a little text of advice regarding servants and their 
masters, the Caturvargasamgraha describes the four ends of life, 
morality, practical life, love, and release, characteristically with 
more effort in the case of love than in those of the others. The 
Cdrucaryd^ataka * is a century of verses laying down the rules of 
good behaviour, illustrating them by references to myths and 
tales. The work has a certain interest, because it was used by 
and doubtless influenced the writing of the Ntiimanjari^ of Dya 
Dviveda (1494), which illustrates some 200 verses of maxims by 
tales culled from Sayana’s commentary on iht Rgveda. Probably 
due to Ksemendra’s influence is also the Mugdkopade^a^ of Jal- 
hana, a warning in sixty-six stanzas against the wiles of hetairai. 

Ksemendra can write a fairly simple style, which appears to the 
best advantage in his reflections on the world and on morals, nor 
must we for a moment suggest that his remarks on erotics are of 
the character of pornography ; he unquestionably had throughout 
his work a moral aim, however little we may care for his mode 
of treating difficult issues. Some of the Kaldvildsa stanzas are 
quite pretty : 

atha pathikavadhudakanah fanakair udahhun ntfdkaralokak 
kumudaprabodhaduto vyasanaguruf cakravdktndnt. 

‘ Then slow uprose the shimmering moon, tormenting the wives of 
those afar, portending the awakening of the night-lotuses, and 
causing the female Cakravaka birds the grief of loss of their 
spouses.’ 

anahgendbaldsahgdj jitd yena jagattrayl 

sa citracaritak kdmah sarvakamaprado 'stu vah. 


‘ Ed.KM. ii. 79fr. 

* Keith, JRAS. 1900, pp. 127 ff., 796!. 


* Ed. KM. ii. 138 flf. 

« Ed. KM. viii. 125 ff. 
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‘ May Love who, though bodiless, with women only to aid him 
conquered the three worlds, bestow on you, wonder-worker, all 
that you love.’ 

artho ndma jandudui jiintavi akhilah kriydkaldpci^ ca 
iaui ca haranty atidhurtdg chagalagald gdyand lake, 
tamasi vardkaf cauro hd!idkdrcna ydti saditrastah 
gdyanacatirah kapatl hdhd krtvd uayati laksam. 

‘Gold is the life and all the business of life for men, yet in this 
world our singers with their goat-like bleats are clever enough to 
steal it away ; when the wretched thief in the night hears the 
shout “Oh, Oh,” he takes to his heels in panic, but the cunning 
thief of a singer gets a lakh of coins when his audience shouts 
“ Oh, Oh The term hdhd expresses joy as well as fright. The 
denunciation of the goldsmith is quite effective : 

Meruh sthito 'tidure vtanusyabhuinim parityajya 
bhito bhaycna cauryde caurdndth heinakdrdndm. 
fasmdn mahipatindm asambhavc canradasyimdvi 
ekah suvarnakdro nigrdhyah sarvathd nityam. 

‘Why does mount Meru keep so far away from our earth? It is 
in fear of being stolen by our thieves of goldsmiths. Therefore 
kings, when robbers and thieves arc scarce, should suppress by all 
means in their power the goldsmith.’ 

Haifa century younger than Ksemendra was Amitagati whose 
Subhasifaratnasathdohad CoWtcUou of Jewelsof Happy Sayings,’^ 
was written in 994 and his Dhavmapariksd twenty years later.* 
The former work in thirty-two chapters, usually w ritten in one 
and the same metre, touches on the various aspects of Jain ethics, 
with an obvious polemical attitude towards Brahmanical specula- 
tions and practice. As usual, women arc assailed readily (vi), 
and hetairai have a whole chapter to themselves (xxiv). The 
Aptas, the perfect men of Jainism, are described in xxviii, and the 
Brahmanical gods are denied the right to rank with them becau.se 
they lust after women, indulge in drink, and are devoted to the 
world of sense. The assault on Brahmanism is resumed with 
much legendary matter to support it in the later work. More 

* EH. KM. 82; with trans. R. Schmidt and J. llertel, ZDMG. lix. and Ixi ; cf. 
WZKM. xvii. 105 ff. 

* N. Mironow, Du Dharmaparlksd dcs Antilagnli (1903). 
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important is Hemacandra's Yoga^dstra^ written in simple ^lokas, 
with his own commentary in somewhat elaborate prose. The first 
four chapters contain as developed in the commentary a full and 
clear account of Jain philosophy, the last eight deal with the 
various duties and ascetic practices of Jainism. There is, as in 
Amitagati, the constant glorification of Ahihsa and depreciation 
of women, and, though Hemacandra is capable of some moder- 
ately good poetry it would be absurd to give the work any high 
literary rank. From this point of view greater value attaches to 
the little but elaborate frhgdravairdgyataranginl^xTi forty-six 
stanzas, denouncing the love of women, by Somaprabha (1276). 

^ Ed. BI. 1907 ff. ; i-iv, ZDMG. xxviit 185 ff, 

* Ed. KM. V, I i4 flf. 
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THE DIDACTIC FABLE 

I. The Origi^i of the Fable 

W E may safely assume that from the earliest limes of the 
life of the Vedic Indians in India tales of all sorts 
passed current among the people, however useless it may be 
to discriminate them as fairy tales, Marchen, or myths or fables 
in the earlier stages of their development. It was, however, 
a distinct and important step when the mere story became 
used for a definite purpose, and when the didactic fable became 
a definite mode of inculcating useful knowledge. We do hot 
know at what date this took place ; we could not expect to find 
fables in the Rgvida, but we have there something which reminds 
us how easy it was for Indian thought to transfer to men’s neigh- 
bours the habits of men. Whatever be the purpose of a famous 
hymn in the Rgveda * in which Brahmins are compared to croak- 
ing frogs as they sing at their sacrifice, it is clear that we have 
a recognition of a certain kinship between men and animals, 
which comes out clearly in the Upanisads,* where we have the 
allegory or satire of the dogs who search out a leader to howl 
food for them, the talk of two flamingoes whose remarks call 
attention to Raikva,and the instruction of the young Satyakama 
first by a bull, then by a flamingo, then by an aquatic bird. 
Granting that we have not here the didactic fable, in which the 
actions of beasts are made the means of advising men, still we can 
realize how easy it was to pass to this form of instruction, and in 
fact we find in the epic ® clear recognition of fables, and that not 
merely in the late didactic book xii but elsewhere. Not only do 
we hear of the bird that provided the equivalent of the golden 
eggs, but of the naughty cat which deceived the little mice by an 
appearance of virtue so that they delivered themselves into her 
power, and we have a which certainly is strongly suggestive 

' vii. 103. * Chandc^a Upanisad^ u la ; iv* x ; 5 ; 7 

^ Holtzmaniii Dds Afahabhdrata^ iv. 88 ff. 
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of the material whence developed the Pancatantra. The Pandavas, 
it is suggested, are to be treated as the intelligent jackal treated 
his allies the tiger, the mouse, the ichneumon, and the wolf, when 
he smartly cheated them out of any share in the booty he had 
won with their aid. About the same time,* as the monumental 
evidence at Bharhut proves, the Buddhists were already making 
another use of the common belief in the close relationship of 
animals and man, now accentuated by the adoption by Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Jains alike of the doctrine of transmigration into 
animal as well as human forms. They chose by relating beast 
stories to illustrate the deeds and greatness of the Buddha and 
his contemporaries in past births. 

We may confidently assume from the epic and from allusions 
to proverbs in PatanjaU^ that the beast fable was thus current, 
but we cannot say with any certainty whether fables had yet come 
to be reduced to literary form of any kind. The answer may be 
in the negative, for the fable as we have it in the Pancatantra is 
indeed an elaborate production despite its seeming lack of art. 
It is essentially didactic, and thus must consist in part of a tale, 
but in part also of a moral or maxim of practical life — which may, 
of course, not be moral in the higher sense of the term. The fable, 
indeed, is essentially connected with the two branches of science 
known by Indians as the Nitifdstra and the Arthafdstra, which 
have this in common as opposed to the Dharmafdstra that they 
are not codes of morals, but deal with man*s action in practical 
politics and conduct of the ordinary affairs of every-day life and 
intercourse. We must not, however, exaggerate the contrast 
between these Qastras, for in the Arthagastra and the Niiifdstra 
alike there is much common sense, and that is often in accord 
with practical morality ; at no time can we regard the didactic 
fable as intended merely to extol cleverness without regard to 
morality ; there lingers around the w'ork a distinct influence of the 
Dharmafdstra^diS was only to be expected, seeing that the Panca- 
tantra was intended for the instruction of the young and the 
instructors were Brahmins. But the youthful pupils were evidently 
not intended to be Brahmin boys either solely or mainly ; tradi- 

* Mem. Arch, Surv. India, i (1919), 15. On the question of dales cf. R. C. 
Majumdar, JPASB. 1932, pp. 235 H'. 

• On Panini, ii. i. 3 ; v, 3. 106 f. ; Weber, IS. xiii. 486. 
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tion enshrined in the Pancatantra itself asserts its composition 
for the instruction of the sons of a prince, and with this accords 
the use of Sanskrit, for at the probable time of its first produc- 
tion, Sanskrit was already essentially the language of the Brahmins 
and of the high official classes in the royal entourage. A work 
of this sort, it is evident, was a very definite creation, something 
vastly different from mere tales regarding beasts or even the 
simple fable as it may have passed current orally. 

The form of the fable is essentially dictated by its origin. The 
story is naturally related in prose, but the moral is fixed in the 
memory by being put in verse form, and it is natural that other 
didactic verses should be strewn in the tales ; such an employment 
of gnomic stanzas is found in the Aitarcya Brahmana} The 
maxim embodying the truth or point of the tale naturally stands 
in a different position from the more general didactic stanza ; it 
must be capable of serving as an identification label, or Katha- 
5arhgraha9loka, a verse that sums up the tale. It must, however, 
have been natural on the basis of such stanzas to insert in the 
narrative itself stanzas which are not maxims, but, like the label, 
refer definitely to the tale itself, and thus we achieve the use of 
Akhyana or narrative verses, but primarily at any rate as a minor 
feature. It is only slowly and late that the didactic fable comes 
to be written wholly or largely in verse. 

Yet another peculiarity marks the form of the fable. It was 
a distinctly artistic touch to complicate and enlarge the theme, 
not merely by combining a number of fables to form a book, but 
to interweave the fables so that the whole would become a unity. 
This involved making the characters in the fables support their 
maxims by allusions to other fables, which they necessarily are 
asked to tell, resulting that in a fable others are normally inserted, 
while the process may even be carried so far as to include in such 
an inserted fable another inserted fable. There is, of course, 
nothing simple or popular in such a form ; indeed, it is highly 
inconvenient for merely practical purposes, as the thread of the 
main narrative may be so interrupted as to render return to it 
difficult ; it must have been the invention of some definite person 
or persons. For models we can only refer vaguely to the love of 
direct speech shown in the epics where, if possible, the actor is 

* vii. 1 3 flf. 
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made to relate his own deeds, as docs Odysseus among the 
Phaiacians. Nor would it be reasonable to doubt that those who 
introduced these important changes into the form of the fable, as 
contrasted with the simpler form we must presume it once had, 
were responsible for inventing many of the fables which they tell. 
From the popular fable they may well have borrowed a good 
deal in substance, but in adapting it for very definite didactic ends 
they must have vitally changed it. We can support this view by 
the wholesale alterations evidently made in the conception of 
fables by the Buddhists in the Jataka book. 

In view of these facts it is clear that it is not possible to speak 
of a Prakrit fable literature as being the precursor of the Panca- 
tantra. We have no reason whatever to suppose that any real 
parallel to the structure of the Paheatantra ever existed, and we 
cannot even say that the substance of the individual tales was 
current among the people until much later, when the popularity 
of the Pancatantra led to the wholesale effort to appropriate 
them for the humbler ranks of society much as apparently 
happened in the case of Aesop’s fables. We may go further and 
hold that the fable was far more of an independent creation in 
Sanskrit than the popular tale or Marchen, which is free from the 
didactic aim of the fable and expresses much more directly the 
religious feelings of the people, their myth-making capacity, their 
belief in magic in all aspects, and the native ingenuity of humble 
narrators. It is in entire harmony with this obvious distinction 
that Indian tradition is as positive regarding the Prakrit original 
of the great collections of Marchen as it is silent on the existence 
of any Prakrit source of the Pancatantra. 

Clear distinctions in literature, as in everything else, are not 
common in Sanskrit, and no terminology was invented by writers 
on poetics to discriminate between the fable and the tale, though 
as regards the tale itself some efforts were made to discriminate 
the species of Katha or Akhyayika, though without success.^ 
Tile stories in the several books of the Pancatantra are styled 
Kathas, while in one version the title is Tantrak/iydyika. The 
terms themselves merely denote, Akhyayika, narrative, some- 
times minor narrative, Katha, conversation, story, and it was 
hardly possible to discriminate them seriously. Nor are in fact 

* Cf. s. K. Di, BSOS. iit 507 ff. 
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in the Paheatantra fables, tales, and narratives of actual or 
possible human events rigidly discriminated ; it differs from the 
tales in that the fable element with its didactic stanzas decidedly 
prevails over other elements, while the tale includes the fable 
merely as a lesser constituent. Both profit by this absence of 
rigidity, which permits either a richer content and more elaborate 
development. Even so late a work as the Hitopade^a knows how 
to seek variety by blending the beast fable with Marchen and 
spicy narratives of human life. 

2. The Reconslrttclion of the Paheatantra and its 

Origin 

The original of the numerous works which have come down to 
us, usually under the style of Paheatantra or something equiva- 
lent, is now lost. But we can unquestionably find our way back 
to the substance of the original and even to a considerable measure 
of its form by the examination of the chief of its representatives.' 
Of these we can certainly discern four main groups. The first is 
the Pahlavi version of the Paheatantra made before A. D. 570, but 
now lost, which itself can be reconstructed in substance from an 
Old Syrian and an Arabic version with the later texts based on 
the latter. The second Is a version produced in north-west India, 
which was interpolated in the version of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha 
which formed the basis of the Brhatkathdmahjarl of Ksemendra 
and the Kathdsaritsdgara of Somadeva in the eleventh century. 
The third is represented by two Kashmir versions styled Tantrd- 
khydyika, and by two Jain recensions which derive their matter 
from a text akin to, but not that of, the Tantrdkhdyika, namely 
the Simplicior well known through Biihler and Kielhorn’s edition 
in usum tironuin^ and the text of Purnabhadra (1199), who used 
also the Tantrakhydyika and some other unknown version. 
Fourthly, we have the common ancestor of the Southern Pahea’ 
tantra, the Nepalese Paheatantra and the popular Hitopade(a\ 
the latter two are derived from a version sister to the Southern 
Paheatantra now lost, and the Hitopadefa is in considerable 
measure derived from another source altogether. 

This is the limit of our certainty, Hertel’s^ unrelenting and 

* See F. Edgerton, The Panchatantra Reconstructed (1924). 

* Das Patlcaiantra (1914). 
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fruitful labours led him to conclude that all these sources went 
back to a defective original {styled by him /), but it is clear that 
this is unproved. Further, he held that these four sources ought 
to be reduced to two, the Tantrdkhyayika original and ‘ K the 
source of the other three groups, and in part of version 
of the Tantrdkhyayika itself. This again is implausible, and 
the result is important, because it follows that the occurrence of 
any story in any two of the four versions is a strong reason for 
assigning it to the original text, whereas on Hertel's view signifi- 
cance of this kind only applies to occurrence both in the Tan- 
trdkhydyika and one of the ‘ K ' version. Nor is there any 
adequate ground for Hertel's further assumption of another inter- 
mediate archetype, ‘ N.«W.’, from which the Pahlavi, the Southern 
Paheatantra group, and the Simplicior are descended. Further, 
the priority of recension of the Tdntrdkhydyika is implausible ; its 
omissions, which Hertel held of great importance in re-establish- 
ing the original text, are frequently not a proof of fidelity to the 
ultimate source, but are secondary ; the recension which makes 
them good is thus as valuable, if not more so, than recension a. 
Fortunately, despite these divergences of opinion, we can be 
assured of the possibility of reconstructing the substance of the 
original. Edgerton accepts all of the stories held original by 
Hertel as genuine, and of those which he adds Hertel merely 
holds five doubtful and two certainly unoriginal. His grounds 
in no case are convincing, and the disputed tales are, probably 
enough, to be ascribed to the primary Paheatantra, 

The name of this original was almost certainly Paheatantra, 
but the sense of the term is uncertain ; does Tantra merely mean 
book, or does it indicate trick, specimen of sharp conduct, or 
didactic or authoritative treatise ? Similarly, does Tantrdkhyd- 
yika denote a Nlti^^tra in the form of tales arranged in (five) 
books ; or an authoritative text-book (for policy) in the shape of 
an Akhyayika ; or a text-book composed of instructive or 
didactic tales? We do not know, but it is perhaps more likely 
that Paheatantra meant originally five subject-matters ; as a title, 
a treatise dealing with five subject-matters. Of the state of the 
original we cannot say more with certainty than that it must have 
existed before the Pahlavi version was made, and probably for 
some time. That it was written long after 200 B. c., Hertel’s 
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first suggested date, is not doubted by himself ; it knows the 
Mahabhdrata well, and the use of dlndra, the Latin denarius^ 
points definitely to a time after the Christian era, though it is 
not sufficient to assign it to the second century A. D. at earliest.^ 
Everything, however,' suggests that it fell in the period of 
the Brahmanical restoration and expansion under the Guptas 
or just before their empire, with which well accords the 
use of Sanskrit for the instruction of princes and the dis- 
tinctly Brahmanical character of the work, even if the evidence 
for the author having been a Vaisnava is inadequate. We may 
reasonably accept the author as a Brahmin, but the name Visnu- 
9arman given doubtless in the prototype cannot be relied on, 
though it is impossible to dismiss it as certainly feigned ; the 
author might very well have wished thus to secure remembrance 
of his personality. If so, then some weight may attach to the 
fact that Visnu9arman is described as relating the tales to the sons 
of king Amara9akti of Mahilaropya or Mihilaropya in the Deccan 
as a sign of southern origin ; with this it agrees that the Tantrd^ 
khydyika with the Jain versions mentions a mount Rsyamuka, 
apparently in the western Deccan. The frame story of Book v is 
placed in Gauda, Bengal, but this is of no importance, especially as 
of the later versions only the Hitopadefa is connected with that 
land. Hertel’s view that the work was composed in Kashmir 
because neither the tiger nor the elephant plays a part in the 
original, while the camel is known, is inconclusive in view of the 
late origin of the work, which would render it possible for persons 
in a very wide area in India to know all about the camel. The 
places of pilgrimage mentioned are common-place, Puskara, 
Gafigadvara, Prayaga, and Varanasi, so that we must leave the 
place of composition open. 

3 . The Subject-Matter of the Paheatantra 

The reconstructed text is unquestionably a text-book for the 
instruction of kings in politics and the practical conduct of every- 
day life, but it is also a story-book, and the author was not in- 
clined to cut down his stories merely to the bare minimum neces- 
sary for his task of instruction. This is true to human nature, 

• Keith, JRAS. 1915, pp. 504 . 
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and it doubtless accounts for the insertion of stories which are 
rather Marchen than fables, as the tale* of the strand bird which 
menaced the sea and the narrative in Book ii of the experiences 
of the mouse, Hiranya. Nor was the intention of the author un- 
moral ; he had no desire to establish the doctrine that dishonesty 
was the best policy ; his concern was to give advice of a useful 
character, and it is by no means essential that such advice should 
be immoral. Indeed, in one important case, the story of Evil- 
wit and Honest-wit, we have a long account simply intended to 
prove that honesty is the best policy, and the point is emphasized 
by the fact that it is Karataka, a minister of the bull, who reproves 
his colleague Damanaka and insists that he will live to repent 
successful villainy. We are in fact right in the midst of the 
normal Brahmanical society. The ministers of the king are nor- 
mally Brahmins, Brahmins are essential for sacrifices, the Brah- 
manical consecrations and sacraments are observed, at the new and 
the full moon Brahmins are fed. It is quite a mistake to regard 
as signs of hostility to Brahmanism such facts as allusions to the 
false ascetic or the greed of the priests, a distinction which they 
share with women and kings. The Brahmins were not a close 
corporation, blind to defects of individual members; they were as 
ready to see the defects of one another as medieval monks. Of 
Buddhist tendencies there is no trace whatever ; Benfey’s view 
that the original of the Paheatantra was a Buddhist book was 
natural at the time when he could find parallels for the tales only 
in Buddhist books whose age he over-rated, and when it was 
imperfectly realized how essentially Indian in. many regards 
Buddhism was. We now can be certain that several of the Jataka 
tales are merely derived from the original Pancatanira as in the 
case of Nos. 349 and 36 1 which rest on the frame story of Book i of 
that text. For the large and sometimes indigestible masses of 
political information regarding kings, ministers, and royal govern- 
ment, the means to win allies and alienate confederations of 
enemies, and to wage war, we have a parallel in the Arihofdstra 
handed down under Kautilya’s name ; it is quite possible that it 
was actually known as we have it to the original Pancatanira, 
but that cannot be proved by internal evidence, and the utterly 
uncertain date of the Artha^astra renders it out of the question 

* i. 9. Cf. St. Marllu’s bird, Wesselaki, Moncfulatcin, p. 17a. 
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to assert that it is older than the Pancatautra. What is clear is 
that the Paficatantra derived its information from a similar 
source to the Kauiiiiya, 

The frame story of Book i is preceded by a legend of the 
wickedness of the sons of king Amara9akti, who entrusts them to 
Visnu9arman on his promise in six months to teach them polity. 
Then we are introduced to the topic of the separation of friends, 
the frame story relating how a wicked jackal brought about the 
estrangement of the lion, Pingalaka, from the bull, Sarhjivaka, 
who had been rescued by the lion and then was treated as his 
dear friend, to the disgust of the jackals, Karataka and Damanaka, 
the lion’s trusted ministers. By cunning the lion is made to dis- 
trust the bull, and finally to slay him ; he repents when he sees 
his blood-stained paws, but Damanaka consoles him and remains 
his premier. The book gives ample room for political discus- 
sions, but it contains also a set of interesting fables. The fate of 
the ape who pulled out a wedge and was split up by it is 
recounted to prove the folly of interfering with what does not 
concern one. The necessity of investigating in lieu of mere look- 
ing at surface appearances is shown by the tale (2) of the jackal 
who learned by investigation that the drum whose sound had 
terrified was merely skin with emptiness within. Then we learn 
of three cases of evils brought on oneself in the tales (3 a-c) of 
the foolish monk who took a thief as pupil and had his cash 
stolen, of the jackal who ran in between and was killed by the 
impact of two butting rams, and of the procuress who took the 
place of a weaver's wife in order to further her intrigue with a 
patron, and sufTered in consequence the loss of her nose. Tale 4 
shows the advantage of guile over force ; the female crow to 
punish the serpent who slew her offspring put the prince’s gold 
chain in his hole and thus had him killed. Next we hear of the 
error of over-greed, illustrated by the heron who deceived the fish 
into trusting him to remove them to another lake, and so being 
eaten by him, but who met his just fate from a wise crab. Tale 6 
proves that folly leads to ruin, as the lion was destroyed by the 
clever hare who ca jsed him to leap into a well to attack his 
counterfeit presentment in the water. The result of cleverness 
inducing combined action is next illustrated by the tale of how 
the retainers of a lion by offering themselves to their sick master 
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as food and being refused in turn induced the foolish camel, who 
was living under the lion's protection, to do likewise, whereupon 
the lion devoured him. Next comes a warning against attacking 
an enemy without knowing his prowess, illustrated by Tale 9 of 
the strand birds. The male bade the hen lay her eggs at the 
ocean's edge, but she derided the project, defending her thesis by 
two tales (10 and ii) cmboxed in Tale 9. The first explains 
how the foolish tortoise lost his life by not heeding the advice of 
the geese, who were carrying him on a stick held in their claws, 
not to open his mouth while in the air ; the second explains how 
the fish Forethought and Ready-wit escaped the fishers but 
Come-what-will was caught. The husband, however, insists on 
her acting as he bids ; the sea takes away the eggs, but the bird 
successfully invokes, through Garuda, Visnu’s aid, and the ocean 
on pain of an assault by fire gives back the eggs. The tale (12) 
of the bird which would not take a telling, but insisted on ex- 
plaining to a foolish monkey that he could not warm himself by 
the light of a glowworm and so irritated the monkey that he 
killed him, proves the truth that some people will not learn. 
Tale 13 tells how Honest-wit and Evil-wit disputed over a sum of 
money which they had together buried but which the latter had 
secretly dug up. In court he declares that the tree will prove as 
witness of the scene that his adversary was a thief, and, when 
it is arranged to go to the tree, he tells his father to go into its 
hollow and pretend to be the tree spirit. The father remon- 
strates, telling Tale 14, how the foolish heron induced a mun- 
goose to eat a snake which devoured her young only to find that 
mungooses are connoisseurs in young birds. None the less he 
does his son's bidding, declares from the tree that Honest-wit is 
a thief, only to be burned in the tree by that outraged youth, his 
crime be^ing thus exposed. The last tale is that of the merchant’s 
son whose balance of 1,000 poundsofiron was stolen by the friend 
with whom he deposited it in his absence. When he asks it back 
he is told that mice had eaten it ; he therefore steals the son of his 
friend, and declares that a falcon has carried him away ; brought 
before the judge, he feasily persuades him to secure the return of 
the balance for the son. 

Book ii of the winning of friends is perhaps more attractive. It 
opens with the tale of the clever king of the doves, Bright-neck, 
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who saves his retinue from the hunter’s net by making them all 
fly up with it and then has the bonds cut by the mouse, Goldy, 
being careful to have his cut last. We learn next how the crow, 
Lightwing, makes friends with Goldy, and is introduced to his 
old friend, the tortoise Sluggish. Goldy then explains why he 
left his first home ; his tale (i) explains that he used to eat the 
alms begged by a monk despite the efforts of the unfortunate 
to put it out of his reach ; a friend comes and tells the monk 
that the strength of the mouse must have some cause, just 
as there was a reason for mother Qandili exchanging husked rice 
for husked rice. The allusion is explained in Tale 2 ; a Brahmin 
bade his wife prepare to feed Brahmins at the change of moon, 
and to override her objections on the score of economy, tells 
Tale 3, the story of the over-greedy jackal who, having as food a 
boar, deer, and hunter, nibbled the end of the bowstring which 
killed him by splitting his throat. The Brahmin’s wife yields, 
but a dog snuffs and defiles the sesame prepared, so she sends the 
pupil of her husband to exchange it for other husked rice, evok- 
ing from the master of the house where the effort to exchange is 
made the adage alluded to. The monk then proceeds to search 
for the cause of the mouse’s might and finds it in a store of gold 
in the mouse’s home which gave him magic power. This taken 
away, the mouse is rendered weak, and, unable to feed his 
followers, is abandoned by them and gives up the delusion of 
desiring power and riches. A fourth friend is now added in the 
shape of a deer ; but, wandering one day, it is caught in a snare, 
and, inappropriately it may be admitted, while waiting to be 
freed gratifies its curious friends by telling how, when young, it 
had been kept in captivity by a prince, until one day urged to 
human utterance by desire for freedom it so startled the prince 
that he fell afevered and only recovered when he was told the truth 
of the voice he had heard and released the deer. The comrades 
now release the deer, but the tortoise is surprised by the hunter’s 
advent, and has to be rescued by a clever ruse on the part of the 
deer who pretends to be dead. 

Book iii illustrates war and peace by the tale how the strong- 
hold of the owls was burned by the crows. The origin of the war 
is explained as due to an error in speech, and this elicits the tale 
(i) of the ass in the panther’s skin, which by braying lost its Hfe; 
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then a second tale is adduced, the election by the birds of a king ; 
the crow objects to the owl as hideous^ and not fit even for a 
bluff, and to illustrate the use of bluffing tells Tale 3, how the clever 
hare by pretending to have a commission from his patron the 
moon — in which the Indians saw a hare instead of a face — 
frightened away an elephant which was destroying with its herd 
all the animals round a certain lake. Further, he denounces the 
meanness of the owl and by Tale 4 illustrates the danger of a 
mean king as judge by the case of the cat. Curd-ears, who ate up 
the foolish hare and partridge who had come to him to settle a dis- 
pute. The birds are now induced to desert the owl who remains 
alone, vowing vengeance on the crows. The next tale (5) shows 
how by deceit the crows may win, as the Brahmin was cheated 
out of his sacrificial goat, as he was carrying it home, by rogues 
who assured him that he was carrying an unclean dog. The 
crow minister, therefore, contrives to present himself to the owls 
as a suppliant who, for his good advice to the crow king, has been 
cast out ; his friendly reception is advised and defended by two 
parallels. Tale 6 explains that even a thief received a kind wel- 
come from the old man whose young wife is terrified by his 
intrusion into embracing warmly her spouse ; Tale 7 extols the 
advantage of having enemies divided ; the ogre who came to carry 
off a Brahmin and the thief who wished to steal his cows 
quarrelled over priority in evil-doing, so that the Brahmin woke 
up, drove off the ogre by a spell and the thief by his club. Only 
the owl, Red-eye, warns his foolish sovereign by the tale (8) of 
the silly carpenter who allowed his wife to dishonour him, but 
was deceived by her saying that she would not have any evil 
happen to him for the world. Red-eye also sees through the 
statement of the wily crow that he wishes to burn himself and be 
reborn an owl, proving that no such change of nature is possible 
by Tale 9. An ascetic rescued a mouse and made her a maiden, 
when she became ripe for marriage he sought a meet husband ; the 
sun declined the proposals as the cloud was stronger than he, the 
cloud admitted inferiority to the wind, the wind to the moun- 
tain, and it to the mouse, so that the sage turned the maid to a 
mouse again. The owl king, however, persisted in permitting 
his enemy within the gates and is repaid by the destruction by 

» Cf. Jataka 770. 
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fire of his home. The crow king warmly rewards his minister, 
and on questioning him how he could bear to associate with foes 
is told the tale of the serpent who pretended to the frogs that he 
had been cursed by a Brahmin to act as their carrier ; the frog 
king enjoys riding on him, and finding his pace diminish owing 
to lack of food allows him to eat up the young frogs, which he 
does so energetically as to devour them all. 

Book iv illustrates the loss of one’s gettings by the tale of the 
ape and the crocodile' who lived in such amity that the croco- 
dile’s wife became jealous, and falling sick would be content with 
nothing save her rival’s heart. The crocodile, though sad, seeks 
to entice the ape to visit him, but the ape finds out his plan and 
saves himself by saying that his heart is kept on a fig-tree, escap- 
ing when the crocodile seeks to obtain it from the tree. The 
crocodile seeks to renew the friendship, but is told instead that 
the ape is not like the ass who came back. This constitutes the 
one Tale : an ass’s heart and ears are demanded by a sick lion ; 
the jackal induces an ass to come by pretending he is taking him 
to a she-ass ; the lion springs too soon and the ass escapes, but 
is deluded by the jackal into a second and fatal visit. The lion 
then departs to perform due ceremonial before partaking of the 
remedy ; the jackal eats heart and ears, and, when the lion 
demands them, asserts as irrefutable that the ass had neither 
heart nor ears, or else he would never have come back. Book v 
warns against inconsiderate action. A Brahmin is dreaming of 
the son to be born; his wife warns him of day-dreams by the case 
of Soma9arman’s father; he was a Brahmin who dreamed that he 
would sell for twenty rupees the groats he had to buy goats, have 
in five years a flock sufficient to obtain 100 cows, and so become 
rich until he had a son born ; the child would come home, and 
the busy mother would neglect him, whereon the chivalrous 
father would beat her, an action he accomplished in his dream, 
destroying at one stroke all hope of the riches he coveted. In 
point of fact a boy is born, and the wife goes to wash, leaving the 
child to her husband’s care as they had no maid. A summons 
arrives from the queen and the Brahmin goes to the palace, leav- 
ing his pet mungoose in charge of the babe. On his return he 
finds the mungoose rushing to meet him with bloody paws and 

^ Jitaka ao8 ; Afahdvastu, ii. 846 ff. \ 
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mouth ; in a rage he deems his son killed and slays the beast, 
only to find that the blood was that of a cobra which the faithful 
guardian had destroyed. His wife shares his grief, and reminds 
him by Tale 2 of hasty action. A young merchant is bidden in 
a dream to slay three monks who shall present themselves, as 
they are treasures stored by his father in this odd form and will 
become when slain dindras. He obeys, carrying out the rite 
with a barber’s aid ; the barber foolishly tries to repeat the trick, 
but his murdered monks do not become dindraSy and he perishes 
at the hands of outraged justice. The tone of this book, as 
becomes its themes, is decidedly sombre. The brevity of the two 
books is remarkable, but it is just as likely to have been original 
as to have been the product of rehandling. 

Of the many maxims cited only about a quarter can be assigned 
to moral, religious, or philosophical thought, the rest deal with 
royal policy and general rules of life. The latter are far from 
always unmoral ; the hero of Book ii is a fine character of the 
heroic type, proud but ever ready to sacrifice himself for his folk 
and his friends ; the mouse also, when he ruled his subjects, 
worked desperately for them, and in the sphere of private life the 
householder is expected to be loyal, generous, and upright. 
There is no suggestion of approval of a low moral standard in 
domestic life ; violators of marriage ties are clearly not admired, 
and lack of sensitiveness to dishonour is disapproved and ridiculed. 

4. The Style and Language of the Pahcatafitra 

There can be no doubt that the work was the production of an 
artist. The complex emboxment of the stories, which can be seen 
from the analysis above, is a veiy different thing from the epic 
simplicity, and not less characteristic is the intermingling of prose 
with gnomic stanzas and with title stanzas giving the moral 
inculcated in each tale with a hint of its characters, as when the 
tale of the bird who annoyed an ape regarding a glow-worm is 
introduced with ‘ You cannot bend wood that is unbendable ; you 
cannot use a knife on a stone. Know from the fate of the bird 
Needlebeak that you cannot teach one who will not learn.’ 
A model for the intermingling of prose and verse has been seen 
in the ydtakamdld \ but, as we have seen, the character of that 
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work is distinctly different; the verses there carry on the narra- 
tive, as is done but very seldom in the Pahcatantra, and usually 
where the emotion demands a finer expression than prose, or 
where a reported verse is essentially demanded by the narrative. 
Thus in the deer’s tale of his former captivity the verse he cites 
as uttered by himself is an essential factor of the story, serving 
the purpose of attracting the prince’s ear : 

vatavrstividhutasya mrgayuthasya dhavatah 
prsthato 'nugamisyami kada tan me bhavisyatif 

'Ah, when will it be that I shall follow my herd as hither and 
thither the wind and the rain blow it on?’ Emotion, on the 
other hand, renders appropriate among other verses clearly 
gnomic the use by the hypocritical crocodile of stanzas in his 

address to the ape : 

ekah sakhd priyo bhuya upakdri gnndnvitah 
hantavyah strinimittena kasiam dpatitani mama. 



case that explanation is less likely, nor indeed is there any reason 
to suppose that the author might not add to his narrative some 
verses of immediate relevance to the matter in hand . 


prayojanava^dt prttim lokah samanuvartate 
tvam in vdnara^drdula nisprayojanavatsalah. 


‘ The world shows affection from self-interest. But thou, noblest 
of apes, art loving without such cause.’ But verses such as these 
are very few, and, apart from the title-verses, the poet’s effort 
has been devoted to finding or writing effective maxims. How 
far these were original we cannot possibly say in those cases in 
which we have no other early authority for them ; but when 
they do not occur outside of the Pancatantra we can fairly credit 
him with them. Some unquestionably he derived from the epic, 
and he may have taken thence ^ the hint for the construction of 
Book iii as a reminiscence of the omen, given to the defeated 
Kauravas by the crows who attack and destroy the owls by 


1 Mahdbhirata x. i and v. 64. 
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night, of the victory which they can win over the Pandavas by 
a night onslaught on their camp, and the idea of the doves 
carrying off the net of their captor. We are, however, in these 
matters of originality reduced to conjectures. 

The fact that the author was probably carrying out an original 
piece of work doubtless accounts for various blemishes— of which, 
however, later redactors remove but a few. Even in the original 
there seems to have been an attempt to accumulate an undue 
number of maxims to the same purpose, and occasionally the 
tales do not fit in very well, indicating that the author desired to 
have the tale on record even if he could not find quite an effective 
mode of inserting it. This is clearly the case with the interesting 
tale (ii. 4) of the former captivity of the deer; it has no moral, 
properly speaking, but it is clearly a Marchen which the author 
and we would ill spare; to doubt its valid ascription to the 
original is clearly unnecessary; though it seems rather absurd 
for the deer to talk when he is anxious to be set free, we find 
that the mouse goes on cutting as the narrative proceeds, and in 
Book iii there are equally irrational delays while the owls 
debate; the delay is excused by the intention to give political 
instruction, as in modern opera the musical interest excuses 
delays in themselves ridiculous. 

The language of the author is distinctly elegant, and especially 
in the verses we find plays on words, double efttendres, and other 
marks of polished style combined with polished and elaborate 
metre. Some of the verses contain rather longer compounds 
than are usual in the simpler style of Kavya ; but there are few, 
if any, cases where real complexity of sense can be ascribed to 
the original. It is obvious that the author had taste, and realized 
that over-elaboration in style was out of place in a work destined 
for the use of young princes, and there is a decided humour in 
the decision to use a more elevated style for the story (i. 7) of the 
louse and the flea, which tells how by permitting a flea to assault 
the royal person the louse, which had long enjoyed a monopoly 
of that privilege, lost its life, through the over-haste of the flea to 
savour the extremely rich ichor of the royal person. The adop- 
tion of the same style in the story of the jackal which fell into 
an indigo vat and passed itself off as wearing the royal purple, 
an interpolation (i. 8) in the original text, shows that the nuance 

tli9 C 
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of style had been noted early. The prose has already, though 
not in exaggerated form, the signs of the nominal style noted 
above. The past is denoted either by participles, active or 
passive, or the historic present ; the regular use of the aorist is 
one of the signs of the spuriousness of the tale of the wicked 
procuress found in the Tantrakhydyika (iii. 5). The passive con- 
struction is clearly coming to be preferred, resulting, as it does, 
in nominal verbal forms in lieu of finite forms, and thus according 
with the growing fondness for compounds. The employment of 
gerunds and adjectival participles is carried to excess. 

Amusing as the stories are and well as they are told, though 
the practice of emboxment is, to tell the truth, rather irritating 
than otherwise in the more complex cases, the finest thing in the 
work is unquestionably the many excellent stanzas. Thus the 
virtues of magnanimity are expounded as follows : 

djU'itdntah pranayah kopaf ca ksanabhangurah 
paritydgof ca nihsahgo na hhavanti mahdtmandin ? 

‘ Is it not the way of the magnanimous to love as long as life 
lasts, to be wroth but for a moment, to make sacrifices without 
reserve ? ’ The might of fate is admitted ; 

^a^idivdkarayor grahapidanam : gajabhujamgaviayor api battdih 
anam 

matimatdm ca nirlksya daridratdm : vidhir aho balavdn iti me 
matih. 

‘ When I contemplate the eclipsing of sun and moon, the taking 
alive of elephants and snakes, and the poverty of the wise, 
I recognize the might of fate.’ The folly of accepting bad advice 
is expressed in a stanza which effectively matches sound and 
sense : 

narddhipd fticainatdmivartino : hudhopadistena pathd na ydnti ye 
vi^auti ie durgamamdrganirgamam : samastasambddham anar- 
thapanjaram. 

‘ Kings who obey the advice of the low and walk not in the path 
set by the wise enter a maze of misfortune, in which trouble 
arises upon trouble and whence no exit presents itself.’ The 
relation of fortune to master and minister is cleverly described in 
verse which has found its way into the Mudrdrdksasa: 
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atyucchrite inantrini pdrthive ca: vistalyhya paddv upatisUiate 
(rlk 

sd sirisvabhdvdd asahd bharasya : iayor dvayor ckataram jahdti. 

‘When a minister and a king have become too elevated, fortune, 
planting firm her feet, strives to support them, but unable to 
bear the burden as being a woman she deserts one or other of 
the two.' There is a fine eulogy of right : 

eka eva suhrd dharmo nidhane py anuydti yah 
(ayirena sainaih nd^am sarvam anyad dhi gacchati. 

‘ Righteousness is the one friend who accompanieth man even in 
death, for all the rest perisheth together with the body.’ The 
limits of possibility are asserted ; 

yad a^akyam na tac ckakyath yac chakyat'n fakyain eva tat 
odake fakatam ydti ua ndvd gamyaic sthalc. 

‘ What is impossible is not possible, what is possible that indeed 
is possible ; the cart cannot go on sea, nor the ship on dry land.’ 

A more elaborate style is not rare, as in the description of the 
sufferings of the Pandavas at Virata’s court, including the fate of 
Draupadi : 

riipendprativiena yativanagunair vahfe ftibhe janmand 
yuktd (yfr iva yd tayd vidhivafdt kdlakramdydtayd 
sairandhriti sagarvitath yuvatibhih sdksepam djiiaptayd 

Draiipadyd nami Matsyardjabhavane ghrstath dram candayiam. 

‘ Draupadi, like (Jri herself, had peerless beauty, youthful grace, 
birth in a noble house ; yet by decree of fate the passage of time 
brought her to such a pass that for many a day she had to 
pound sandal in the palace of the Matsya king at the haughty 
bidding of maidens who insolently called her handmaid.’ 

5 . The Derivative Forms of the Paheatantra 

Of the versions derived from the Paiicatantra that into Pahlavi 
will be considered later. Of the Indian texts the Tantrdkhydyika ^ 
may be given first rank by reason of its comparative closeness to 
the original. It may be granted that this relation has been 


> Ed, J. Hertel, Berlin, 1910; trans. Leipzig, 1909. 
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exaggerated by Hertel, but, after all allowances are made, it 
remains still the nearest approach to the reconstructed text. Its 
date is uncertain and probably indeterminable. Already it had 
added certain stories which may be dismissed as not original. 
These include probably in both recensions that of the blue jackal 
(i. 8), the outwitting by a jackal of a camel and a lion (i. 13), the 
weaver Somilaka (ii. 4), king ^ibi (iii. 7)* the old Hahsa (iii. ii), 
and the punishment ^ of the onion thief (iv. i). In the a recension 
we have the clearly later tale of the wicked procuress (iii. 5), in 
recension ^ those of the jackal and the wary fox (iii. ii) and the 
sham warrior (iv. 3). The relation of the recensions is disputed ; 
Hertel’s view is that recension /3 was interpolated from use of the 
original * K ’ source, whence all but the original of recension a are 
derived. It seems impossible to accept his proofs as establishing 
the existence of any such 'K \ and, if so, the superiority of 
recension is open to serious doubt. Moreover, though in sub- 
stance the Tanirakhyayika seems original, its language appears 
to have been a good deal varied ; we find also some attempts in 
recension a at rhythmical prose ^ unknown to the other versions. 

The iextus simplicior was composed somewhere in western 
India by a Jain at an uncertain date, but doubtless before Pur- 
nabhadra (1199) and after Magha and Rudra Bhatta,^ from 
whom verses are taken, perhaps, therefore, r.iioo. It is sub- 
stantially altered from the original. The five books are made 
more approximately equal ; several stories from iii are placed 
in iv, to which new matter is also added. A continuation is 
appended to Book v, the framework of which is altered by 
making the story of the barber who killed the monks the main 
story in which the tale of the ichneumon is inserted. The frame- 
works of Books iii and iv are also rehandled, and new tales added 
also to Books i-iii. Of the quite original matter seven tales are 
Marchen, one a witty anecdote, two intrigues, and one a story of 
a fool. The most remarkable addition is the tale (i. 5) Visnu 
and the weaver ; the latter gains access to a princess by pretending 
to be Visnu and mounting a wooden Garuda, and, when the fraud 
is being disclosed through the folly of the king who, proud of his 
divine connexion, wars unsuccessfully on his neighbours and is 

1 Zachariac, KL Sckriften, pp. 170 ff. * See pp. 8, 69, 118. 

3 Not Rudrata as Hertel, Pancatanlra, p. 72 ; see i. 68. 
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beleaguered in his city, Visnu, to save his reputation, has to come 
down and save the city. This story itself would hardly prove 
Jain origin, but there is better evidence in the mention of Jain 
monks in lieu of Brahmin ascetics and the occurrence of Jain 
terms like ksapanaka^ digambara^ nagnaka, vyantara, a species 
of spirit, and dharmadcfand, teaching of the law. A very large 
number of new stanzas is found, while perhaps of the original 
stanzas not more than one-third was retained. The original of 
the text appears to have been a text akin to the Tantrdkhydyika ; 
like that text the Simplicior contains the unoriginal tales of the 
blue jackal, the jackal outwitting camel and lion, and the weaver 
Somilaka. 

A second Jain revision was undertaken to please a minister 
Soma by a monk Purnabhadra in 1199.* The work is marked 
by the appearance of twenty-one new stories, including a famous 
one of the gratitude of animals find the ingratitude of man (i. 9), 
while from the Mahdbharata hints are taken for the story of the 
pious pigeon and the hunter (iii. 8). Purnabhadra’s version appears 
to rest in part on our Tantrdkhydyika, in part on the prototype 
of the Simplicior rather than on that text, and in part on some 
other unknown version. In this connexion it may be noted that 
the Jains evidently took to study of the NTti9astra as they became 
important at courts; the Ava9yaka legends, perhaps of the 
seventh century, have parallels to Pahcatantra tales, perhaps 
derived from one of the older forms of that text. Some of 
Purnabhadra’s matter may have arisen in Jain circles, though his 
work has no special Jain touches. Its language is marred by 
Gujarati and Prakrit intrusions. But, like the author of the 
Simplicior, he is by no means a bad writer. In his case the title 
appears as Pancdkhydnaka, a name also applied sometimes to 
the Simplicior. From the two Jain versions are derived various 
contaminations ; one of these, the Pancdkhydnoddhdra of Me- 
ghavijaya (1659-60), is noteworthy, as it contains many fables of 
special interest to the investigators of connexions with the west. 

The north-western version of the Pancaiantra, which gave rise 
to the reproductions of the work in the Brkatkathdmanjari^ and 
the Kathdsaritsdgaray seems to have been before the authors of 

* Ed. J. Hertel, HOS. 11-13, 1908-13; trans. R. Schmidt, Leipzig, 1901. 

^ Ed. L. TOQ Mankowski, Leipzig, 1893. 
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these works in the form of a section of the prototype on which 
they founded their poems. This prototype was not, as will be 
seen, the original Brhatkaihd of Gunadhya, but a version made 
much later in Kashmir, and in it apparently the five books of the 
original were separated by other matter. It omitted the intio- 
duction and Tale 3 of Book i, perhaps nothing more. Its 
language is uncertain. Ksemendra, however, made use also of 
recension of the Tantrakhyayika, whence he derives five un- 
original tales, and perhaps also the plan of keeping the books 
consecutive. His brevity diminishes the value of his work, but 
Somadeva’s treatment is clear and effective in his wonted 
manner. He omits our other original tales, probably for reasons 
of his own. 

The Southern Pancatantra^ exists in at least five recensions, 
representing the text which won currency in southern India. It 
is essentially in most of these versions an abbreviated account, in 
which, while nothing essential has been omitted, a good deal of 
shortening has been done; Edgerton estimates the amount pre- 
served as three-quarters of the prose and two-thirds of the 
verses. It is later than Bharavi. One tale (i. 12) of the cow- 
herdess and her lovers is clearly unoriginal. There is no doubt 
that it goes back to a common original with the Nepalese version 
and the Hiiopade^a, and, as these versions save the last quote 
a stanza of Kalidasa, the original cannot have been older than 
A. D. 500. There exists a much expanded version of this text, 
based in part on Tamil sources with ninety-six tales in all ; from 
this was derived in substance the Abb^ Dubois' Le Panicha- 

Tantra ou les cinq ruses (1826). 

A Nepalese manuscript of the Paheatanira gives only the 
stanzas with one prose piece mistaken for a stanza ; other manu- 
scripts give also a prose accompaniment in Sanskrit or in Newark 
The recension in this case is clearly derived from an original 
which was before the compiler of the Hitopade^a \ in both alone 
do we find the transposition of Books i and ii. 

In addition to these sources many mixed versions of the text 
can be found in Sanskrit ; moreover, it was rendered into old 
and modern Gujarati, old and modern Marathi, Braj Bhakha, and 
into Tamil, and it was used freely by (Jivadasa in his Vetala- 

* Ed.J. Hertel, Leipzig, 1906. 
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pancavh'ifaiikd, the Sanskrit texts of the fukasaptati, and the 
Dvdtrincaiptittalikd^ while its fate in western lands has been still 
more brilliant. 


6. The Hitopade^a 

Of the various descendants of the Pancatantra the Hitopade^a ^ 
reigns in Bengal. The author gives his name as Narayana, whose 
patron was Dhavalacandra,and, as one manuscript of the work is 
dated 1373, must have lived before then. His mention of the 
term Sunday, Bhattarakavara, as a day when work should not be 
done is against an early date, as not until about 900 is the use of 
this terminology customary ; ^ otherwise it is only certain that he 
is later than Magha and Kamandaki. That he wrote in Bengal 
is made probable by the tale in which he describes the worship 
of Gauri as involving sexual relations with the wife of another 
man as part of the ritual, a practice notoriously approved by the 
Tantrikas of Bengal. His purpose is given frankly as instruction 
in conduct and in Sanskrit, and his sources are stated to be 
the Pancatantra and another anonymous book. The political 
interest of the Pancatantra is fully maintained, for, though 
Narayana adds much, he is specially fond of bringing together 
large selections from the Kdmandakiya Nitisdra. The other 
book, however, is not this text, but evidently some book of 
stories, for Narayana has many new tales. Of the seventeen not 
found in other versions seven are fables, three Marchen, five tales 
of intrigue, and two edifying stories. Of these, one telling of the 
loyal Viravara who is willing to sacrifice himself and his family 
to Qiva to benefit his master, taken in conjunction with the 
reference to the worship of Gauri alluded to above, and the fact 
that each book closes with a benediction invoking (Jiva’s favour, 
shows that the writer was a (Jaiva, not, as his name would 
suggest, an adorer of Visnu. 

From this Pancatantra Narayana derived the inversion of 
Books i and ii, so that the work starts with the winning of friends 
and then advances to their loss. But in Books iii and iv he went 
his own way ; Book iii of the original he divided into two, the 


* Ed. A. \V. von Schlegcl and C. Lassen (1829-31) 5 P* Peterson, BSS. 33. 1887. 

* Fleet, JRAS. 1912, pp. 1039-46. 
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first being War, the second Peace, obviously as a pendant to the 
pair of opposites already contained in Books i and ii. His new 
Book iv was composed by inventing a new frame story, and 
placing in it part of the stories of the original Book iii. Further, 
Book V of the original was divided between Books iii and iv. 
Rook iv of the original was wholly dropped, and several stories 
from Book i were placed in the new Book iv. Moreover, various 
tales of the original were simply omitted and new ones inserted 
in all four books, with the result that perhaps two-fifths of the 
original prose and a third of the verses are found. The sources 
of the new matter are obscure. The tale of the mouse which 
a pious hermit changed into a cat, a dog, and a tiger successively, 
but reduced it to its original form when it sought to destroy 
its benefactor, is perhaps merely a revised edition of a similar 
anecdote in the Mahahharaia regarding a dog. The tale (ii. 6) 
of the woman who carried on an intrigue with the son of the 
local headman, and who was clever enough to save them both 
from the lad’s father and her own spouse, has its original home 
in the fukasaptaii, that of Viravara, perhaps, in the Vetalapahca- 
viufaiikd. It itself has been rendered into several vernaculars 
besides Bengali. 

Narayana’s style, as intended for instruction in Sanskrit, is 
simple and normally satisfactorily easy ; the chief difficulties 
occur in the verses which he took over. A considerable number 
of the stanzas are probably his own work, and if so he deserves 
considerable credit for fluent versification. Artistically, no doubt, 
the massing of verses is an error, but he shares the mistake with 
the author of the Simplicior. His language is distinctly rendered 
more monotonous by the devotion to passive constructions and 
the avoidance of any rare or difficult verbal forms or of unusual 
syntactical constructions. It is, therefore, surprising to find in 
him one stanza of unique construction: 

samldpitdnam viadhurair vacobhir : miihyopacdraif ca vafikrtd- 
ndm 

dfdvatdm ^raddadhatam ca loke : kim arthindm vancayiiavyain 
asti ? 

‘ Is it right to deceive the needy, with whom one has conversed 
in honeyed words and whom one has reduced into one’s power 
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by false contrivances, at the very moment when their faith and 
hopes are set on one?’ The nominal use of the gerundive is 
decidedly a sign of a decline in feeling for grammar. The 
maxims are often happily framed : 

inartavyam iti yad duhkhatn purusasyopajdyate 
^akyas tcndmimd7iena paro 'pi pariraksitiim. 

‘ If one but think of the sorrow that springs up in a man at the 
thought of death, then one would guard even a foe from that 
fate.’ Distrust appearances : 

na dhar7na0 strain pathatlti kdranam : tia cdpi vedadhynyanam 
durdtmanah 

svabhdva evdira tathdtiricyate : yathd prakrtyd madhuraih gavdm 
payah. 

‘ It is no justification for trusting an evil man that he recites the 
text‘book on duty or studies the Veda ; the innate nature always 
triumphs, as inevitably as milk is sweet.’ 



XII 

THE BRHATKATHA AND ITS DESCENDANTS 

9 

I. Gunadhya and the Brhatkathd 

T here is no doubt that one of our really serious losses in 
Indian literature is the disappearance of the Brhatkathd 
of Gunadhya,' a work which ranked beside the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Rdmdyana as one of the great storehouses of Indian 
literary art. Its existence is asserted first definitely by name in 
the seventh century when Subandhu, Bana in both his romances, 
and Dandin in his Kdvyddar^a attest its fundamental importance. 
Later references are not rare ; we have both the text and the 
comment of the Da^arupa of Dhanarhjaya as evidence of its 
existence, it is mentioned by Trivikrama in his Cawpu^ and by 
Somadeva Suri in his Ya^astilaka^ both works of kindred type, 
while Govardhaiia celebrates it in his Sapta^ati. A Cambodian 
inscription {c. H75) expressly mentions Gunadhya and his aver- 
sion to Prakrit, and wc cannot doubt for a moment the existence 
before A. D. 600 of a romantic work by Gunadhya. 

Of his personality we have an account, reproduced with little 
variation in three Kashmirian sources, the Brhatkathdinahjarl of 
Ksemendra, the Kathdsaritsdgara of Somadeva, and the Hara- 
caritacintdmani of Jayaratha. yiva one day, asked by Parvati 
for a new tale, related to her the substance of the Srhatkatha^ 
inter alia. A Gana Puspadanta overhearing it told it to his wife 
Jaya, who repeated it to Parvati. She in great anger cursed 
Puspadanta to lose his rank, which he was not to regain until he 

had met and related to a Yaksa Kanabhuti the tale he had over- 

« • 

heard, the Yaksa being another unfortunate under a curse. 
Further, Malyavant, a comrade of Puspadanta who had inter- 
vened to intercede for him, was cursed to leave heaven until he 
should have met and heard from Kanabhuti the tale. In course 
of time Puspadanta was born as Vararuci-Katyayana at Kau- 
^ambl ; becoming the minister of Nanda, he finally retired to the 

• F. Lacote, Essai sur Gtaia^hya el la Brhatkatha (1908). 
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Vindhya and there told to Kanabhuti the tale' of the seven 

emperors of the Vidyadharas, and attained release. Gunadhya 

meantime had been born at Pratisthita or Pratisthana on the 

■ • • * 

Godavari as a reincarnation of Malyavant ; he is in high favour 
with Satavahana, but the latter suffers a severe mortification when 
during the water play with his wives he is told by his queen not 
to throw any more on her (inodakaih), which he in his ignorance 
of the laws of verbal combination misunderstands as a request to 
be pelted with sweetmeats — an appalling request if the ancient 
Indian sweets were like the modern. Dejected, he refuses to be 
comforted unless he can learn Sanskrit. Gunadhya offers to 
teach him in six years, but when Qarvavarman the author of the 
Kdtantra laughs at this offer, and suggests that he can do it in 
six months, Gunadhya vows to use neither Sanskrit, Prakrit, nor 
the vernacular if the deed is done. It is accomplished and Guna- 
dhya wanders disconsolate in the Vindhya, where Kanabhuti 
meets him and relates the tales learned from Vararuci. Gunadhya 
would record them, but must write in Pai^acI, the language of the 
goblins, as he is debarred from use of any other speech by his vow. 
His disciples take the vast work to the king Satavahana, who 
rejects it. Gunadhya recites it to the beasts and birds, burning 
the manuscript as he proceeds; the beasts, intent on the sweet 
poetry, become thin, and the cooks in the royal kitchen no longer 
serve good soup. Hence the marvel is revealed and the king 
saves one-seventh of the 700,000 Qlokas of the original, the tale 
preserved in the Brkatkathd. The Nepalese version contained 
in the Nepalamahdtmya is different. We hear nothing of Vara- 
ruci-Katyayana, there is but one sinner Bhrngin who enters the 
private room of ^iva and Parvatl in bee form ; he is reborn at 
Mathura as Gunadhya, becomes a Pandit of king Madana of 
Ujjain, is vanquished by Qarvavarman, and is advised to write in 
Pai9acl by a seer Pulastya. Nothing is said of the pledge as to 
language, naturally enough, for Nepal lay outside the interest on 
this point of India proper. 

The legend seems to have been known already in some form 
to Bana, and therefore must be moderately old ; how far and in 
what form it goes back to Gunadhya, it is idle to say. The loca- 
tion of Gunadhya is clearly different in the two sources, for it is 
vain to seek to make out that there has been confusion between 
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Pratisthana on the Godavari and a place of like name at the 
junction of the Ganges and the Yamuna. What is clear is that 
Ujjain or Kau^ambi was the scene whence Gunadhya derived 
much of his inspiration, which is a very different thing from the 
place where he was in royal honour and composed his work. The 
cennexion with Satavahana, which the Kashmirian recensions 
suggest, is borne out to some extent by certain facts. In the first 
place, the Satavahanas were at one time patrons of Prakrit as 
opposed to Sanskrit literature ; the evidence of the inscriptions* 
shows that Sanskrit was used by their Ksatrapa rivals before they 
adopted it, and the Maharastri lyric flourished under them. 
Secondly, the mention of the study of Sanskrit in this connexion 
does suggest that there was a tradition regarding the time when 
the Satavahanas determined to copy the Ksatrapas and Sanskrit 
became popular in court. Further we cannot go. 

Nor can we say anything definite of the date of Gunadhya. 
The connexion with the Satavahanas after all means nothing 
definite even if real, and the most important evidence we could 
have would be a clear allusion in literature to, or employment 
of, the Brhatkatha before Dandin or Bana. It may be® that 
Bhasa’s dramas drew some inspiration from this source, but we 
have no strict proof. We can fairly claim that Gunadhya is not 
later than A. D. 500, but to place him in the first century A. D. is 
quite conjectural, nor in reality is any other later date more 
assured. 

Obscure also is the question of the form of the work. The 
Kashmirian version suggests that what Gunadhya produced was a 
work in (Jlokas, but that may be quite misleading, and on the other 
hand we have the express statement of Dandin that a Katha to 
which type he refers the Brhatkatha was written in prose. Verses 
may have been interwoven as in the case of the Jdtakatnald, but 
this must remain a mere hypothesis, and there is no other evidence 
to invalidate the impression given by Dandin. A prose citation 

1 Bloch, Milangts LM, pp. 15 f. ; Livi, JA. 1902, i. 109 ff. 

* The supposed Tamil version of the 2nd cent. A. d. (S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, 
pp- 328, 337) is too dubious in date to be evidence. The alleged version into Sanskrit 
by Durvinita(f 6th cent.) is quite dubious (R. Narasimhachar, JRAS. 1913, pp. 

see Fleet, JRAS. 1911, pp. 186-8. 

* Denied by Ilertel, Pdla und Copdla, pp, 153!.; cf. P. D. Gune, Ann. Bhand. 
Inst., ii. I ff. 
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by Hemacandra may conceivably be from the Brhatkatha, but it 
would be quite idle to assert that it was ; it may have come from 
a later recension or from some other source. 

The dialect used was Pai9acl, and over this term a controversy 
has raged, accentuated by the fact that we really cannot be sure 
that we have a single relic of the BrJiatkatkd, still less that so 
late a grammarian as Markandeya (17th cent.) actually^ had the 
text before him. A further confusion has arisen from Sir G. 
Grierson’s decision to group a certain number of north-western 
dialects, spoken in Kafiristan, the Swat valley, Chitral.and Gilgit, 
as Pi9aca languages, claiming both that they have a true relation 
to the ancient Pai9aci dialect, and were so called because the 
speakers were cannibals, and thus styled Pi9acas, eaters of raw 
flesh, by their neighbours. The assertions of the grammarians are 
confused and unsatisfactory, nor is the matter improved by the 
existence of two schools of Prakrit grammar with divergent tradi- 
tions and views, especially as these are represented by compara- 
tively late texts. But, as we have seen, there is more probability 
that Pai9acl was a dialect rather of the Vindhyas than of the 
north-west ; the hardening of to / or of other soft letters is not, 
as Grierson's theory requires to make it plausible, solely a feature 
of the north-west, but occurs in other dialects including Pali, and 
the fact that Pai9acl has but one sibilant prejudices its claim to 
be akin to the north-west dialects which in A9oka’s time and 
later preserve distinctions.* Lac6te, however, while accepting 
connexion with the north-west, agrees with the view that the 
phenomenon of hardening is a sign of the use of an Aryan speech 
among a non-Aryan people, and holds that Gunadhya adapted 
this dialect to literary purposes, avoiding any too serious devia- 
tions from Sanskrit, and, if we substitute a Vindhyan dialect 
spoken in a Dravidian area, we probably approach the truth. At 
least for the connexion with the Vindhya we have the clear 
assertions of the Kashmirian recension, which had no special 
motive for misrepresentation of the facts, and the testimony of 

* As Grierson asserU, AMJV. i. 121 : JRAS. 1913, p. 39'- All that is said is 
Bfhatkathnylim, and common sense forbids us to assume' that Markan^cy*^ used it, or 
that the quotation is really from Guna<?hya’s own text and not, for instance, the Kash- 
mirian version. 

^ Chap, i, i 4. 
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Raja9ekhara * is clear in favour of the actual use of Pai^aci in 
a wide region, including the Vindhya area. This view is much 
more plausible than Lacote's suggestion that Gunadhya picked 
up the idea of the dialect from some visitors from the north-west, 
his sphere of work lying round Kau^ambl and Ujjain, and Grierson 
admits that, even if originally a north-western dialect, Pai9aci 
might have been carried to the Vindhya. 

It is impossible to determine with precision the content of the 
Brhatkatha ; our sources are too slight, but we can gather a 
general impression of the task accomplished by Gunadhya. The 
sources on which he drew were, it is clear, three in number. The 
Ramayana gave him the viotif of the search of a husband for 
a wife cruelly stolen from him soon after a happy marriage ; from 
Buddhist legends and other traditions of Ujjain and Kau9ambi 
he was deeply familiar with the tales of Pradyota or Mahasena 
and the gallant and dashing hero Udayana,^ whose love-adven- 
tures were famed for their number and variety ; he was also in 
touch with the many tales of sea-voyages and strange adventures 
in far lands which were current in the busy centres of Indian 
trade, and with the abundant fairy-tales and legends of magic 
current in India. From the latter source and from Buddhist 
legend he derived the conception of the emperor, Cakravartin, 
who is the secular counterpart of the Buddha ; Naravahanadatta, 
his hero, is born with the thirty-two auspicious signs which assure 
him Buddhahood if he enter the ascetic life, universal dominion if 
he remain in the affairs of the world. But the empire is not of 
this earth ; it is essentially a fairy land, the realm of the Vidya- 
dharas, who dwell beyond the formidable defences of the Hima- 
layas and who by reason of their magic powers have semi-divine 
attributes. The Vidyadharas do not appear early in Indian 
religion, but we can recognize easily enough in them a contamina- 
tion of the old ideas of the Gandharvas with notions derived from 
the mysterious powers of Hindu seers and ascetics and Buddhist 
saints. The hero is a son of Udayana, and in effect is Udayana 
revised and remodelled for his new destiny, while the Ramayana 

* Kivyamimahsd^ p. 51. 

* Cf. Przyluski, La ligendt de rempereur AfoJka, pp. 74 ff. ; J. Hertel, BSGW. Ixix. 
4(1917): Lacdle, JA. 1919, i. 493 ff. : P. D. Gune, Ann. Bhand, Inst., ii. iff.; 
Burlingame, HOS. xiviii. 51, 6a f., 347-93. 
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lends the decisive element of the plot, the rape of Madana- 
mancuka or Madanamahjuka by Manasavega, and the efforts of 
her husband to discover her, in which he has the aid of his faith- 
ful minister Gomukha. His success is accomplished simultane- 
ously with his winning the empire of the Vidyadharas, just as the 
recovery of Sita is followed forthwith by the royal consecration 
of Rama. But there must have been a vital difference in the 
tales, for Gunadhya clearly was the poet not of kings so much as 
of the merchants,^ the traders, the seafarers, and even the handi- 
craftsmen of his day ; his epic was a bourgeois epic, and in lieu 
of the stainless purity of Rama we have as hero a son of Udayana, 
even lighter in love, despite his affection for Madanamaheuka, 
than his father. Hence we find that certainly even in the original 
there must have been much said of Naravahanadatta’s other 
loves and many a tale of adventurous journeying as well as 
Marchen and fairy lore. In Gomukha we have a picture of 
a minister such as is Yaugandharayana in the dramas of Bhasa, 
bold, energetic, courageous, if slightly devious in modern views 
as regards choice of expedients. The portrait of Madanaman- 
cuka was clearly definite ; she was, like Vasantasena in the 
Carudatta of Bhasa and still more clearly in the Mrcchakatikd^ 
a hetaira who hated her position, and whose great aim was to be 
recognized as a woman of family {kuiastrl), and thus be permitted 
legitimate marriage in lieu of compulsory polyandry. We have 
here perhaps a valuable chronological hint, if we could be sure 
that it was from the Brhatkatha that Bhasa really drew the picture. 
It is striking at least, however, that the description of the eight 
courts and the garden of the palace of Vasantasena in the 
Mrcchakatikd, but not in the Carudatta, should correspond 
minutely with the description of the place of Kalingaseiia given 
in the Brhatkathdflokasaingraha of Budhasvamin. 

Gunadhya's influence is seen also in Dandin who borrowed 
from him, we may fairly assume, the conception of placing his 
kings’ sons, fallen in station by the action of misfortune among 
vagabonds, in positions where a series of adventures drawn from 
low life is allied to marvellous happenings of every kind. The 
arrangement indeed of the story may be due to the same cause, 
for it resembles the scene in which Naravahanadatta and his 

^ Cf. Foucher, V Art Grico^Bouddhique du Gandhdra^ ii» 102 ff. 
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friends, reunited after separation, recount their adventures to one 
another. The fantasy of Gunadhya lives on also in the Va^astilaka 
of Somadeva Suri and in the Tilakamahjarl of Dhanapala, both 
of whom recognize the importance of Gunadhya.' Moreover, the 
name of his hero seems from his use of it to have won acceptance 
in royal usage as a suitable title for a prince as well as in litera- 
ture. But his enduring memorial is furnished by the versions of 
the Brhatkaihd which have reached us. 

2 . The Brhatkatlid^lokasamgraha of Bitdhasva^nin 

Budhasvamin, the author of the (^lokasamgraha^ abbreviation 
in ^lokas of the Brhatkaihd^ is no more than a name to us.^ 
The manuscripts of his work are from Nepal, but there is no 
mark otherwise of his Nepalese origin, which must remain merely 
a conjecture. The form of name is not modern ; but, as it is 
attested from early days down to the twelfth century, the probable 
date of one of the manuscripts, we reach no satisfactory result 
from that. If he is assigned to the eighth or ninth century, it is 
without any special ground save that the manuscript tradition 
suggests that a long time has elapsed before the extant manu- 
scripts came into being. 

The work preserved is merely a fragment, though there is no 
adequate reason to hold that it is defective at the beginning or 
that it ever contained anything as to the origin of the collection 
of tales comparable to the legend in the Kashmirian versions and 
the Nepdiamdhdimya, It is divided into cantos {sargas)^ of which 
twenty-eight survive, probably a mere fraction of the original, 
though it extends to 4,539 verses. We are carried at once in 
medias res ; Pradyota dies, and is due to be succeeded by Gopala, 
but the latter, learning that he is credited with having disposed 
of his father, insists on his brother Palaka reigning in lieu (i). 
PMaka is a bad ruler, and is induced by what he deems divine 
suggestion to abandon his throne to Avantivardhana, Gopala’s 
son (ii). The latter falls in love with the daughter of a Matahga, 

* The degree of his originality may, of course, be questioned, ."ind no poet is without 
some predecessor ; but his success points to a very real creative power, which permits 
us justly to ascribe to him the creation of the genre. 

* Ed. and trans. F. Lacote, 1908 ff. 
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Surasamanjarl, who, like her father, is really of the race of the 
Vidyadharas ; he marries her, only to be snatched away with his 
bride by Ipphaka (Ityaka) a jealous Vidyadhara ; they are rescued 
by another of these genii, and the emperor Naravahana pro- 
nounces judgement in favour of the marriage (iii). The seers so 
admire the emperor’s judgement that they demand from him the 
account of his achievement of empire ; he consents to tell of the 
twenty-six marriages but only when Gaurl undertakes that his 
revelations will be kept religiously secret. He then tells the 
desire of his father Udayana for a son, which ultimately is granted 
(v, vi). When young Naravahana grows up, he shows the signs 
of a Cakravartin, and a Vidyadhara, Amitagati, recognizes them 
and attaches himself to him ; finally he wins the hand of Madana- 
manjuka, daughter of Kalingasena who, however, is a hetaira, 
thus rendering a true union impossible (vii-xi). One day 
Madanamanjuka disappears, but is found under an A^oka ; she 
relates that Kubera has demanded that she should be really 
married to Naravahanadatta ; this desire is conceded, but shortly 
after the king makes the unpleasant discovery that in lieu of his 
beloved he Is really consorting with Vegavali, She reveals her- 
self to him as sister of Manasavega, a Vidyadhara, who has taken 
Madanamanjuka, but who cannot do her harm, just as Ravana 
could not put force on Sita in her captivity. Naravahanadatta 
celebrates a new marriage with her, but immediately after he is 
carried off by Manasavega; falling to earth, he finds himself in 
a well but is rescued (xii-xv). He is now lost, and posing as 
a student commences a new adventure, ending in marriage with 
Gandharvadatta, daughter of Sanudasa whose history is narrated 
at length (xvi-xviii). Two further marriages are in wait for him, 
that with Ajinavatl (xix, xx), and that with Priyadar^ana, whose 
bosom he recognized when it was revealed for a moment when 
she was posing as a merchant (xxi-xxvii). The next canto gives 
us only the beginning of a new marriage adventure, and, as so 
many more were still before him, the extent of the work can be 
guessed. 

There is much to prove that Budhasvamin followed far more 
faithfully his original than the Kashmirian authors. Assuming 
that the (^lokasamgraka was written on the same scale through- 
out, it may have contained 25,000 verses, certainly an adequate 
8H» T 
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number but not necessarily excessive. On the other hand, com- 
parison of relevant portions of the work with the Kathasaritsd- 
gara shows that the latter is very greatly abridged in the vital 
parts of the narrative, those intimately connected with Narava- 
hanadatta. It is a reasonable conclusion, therefore, that the 
Kashmirian versions contain much added matter, especially the 
episodes which are merely in nominal connexion with the main 
story. This impression is certainly strengthened by the fact that 
the character of Madanamancuka and her relations with Narava- 
hanadatta are much more coherently set out in the Qlokasam- 
qraha ; in the Kashmirian versions both her mother and herself 
arc provided with royal connexions, Kalihgadatta and Madana- 
vega, in order to spare us the discomfort of seeing a king marry 
a lady of the demi-monde. The bourgeois character of Gandhar- 
vadatta and her merchant father are similarly minimized in the 
Kashmirian version ; they spare AjiniivatT, because she was 
a princess, but omit Priyadar^ana as being of middle-class origin. 
The Qlokasamgraha again in many details serves to explain 
obscurities in the Kashmirian version and to motive adequately 
incoherent episodes. On the other hand, it is fair to note that 
Budhasvamin assumes that we know the tale of Udayana, and 
that we need not doubt that in the original Brhatkaihd it was 
recognized, though Budhasvamin preferred to confine his woik 
to the adventures of Naravahanadatta. From the paucity of his epi- 
sodes we may fairly conclude that these were not over-numerous 
in the original, though it is impossible to stress this point. 

Budhasvamin is unquestionably worthy of praise for his art. 
Admitting his debt to Gunadhya does not diminish the pleasure 
afforded by his lively outlook on life, the complex picture of 
adventure and marvels which he paints, or the romance of his 
well-conceived characters and the kaleidoscope of the swiftly 
altering scenes in which they are placed by fate or their own 
action. He restrains his desire for mannered description of which 
he doubtless felt competent by the necessity of getting on with 
the tale, and displays his virtuosity, partly by his large vocabulary 
with its not rare Sanskritizations of Prakrit terms which are 
doubtless sometimes derived from him by the lexicographers, and 
partly by the revival of obsolescent forms such as aorists. As 
a rule, he is simple, clear, fluent without verbosity, and if he 
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seems on the whole rather devoid of ornament the magnitude of 

his undertaking may be deemed excuse enough for a very venial 
fault. 


3 . T/u Kashmirian Brkatkatha 

The older view that the K athasaritsagara and the Brhatka- 
thanianjarl were directly drawn from the Brhatkatha cannot be 
retained * in view of the discovery of the ^lokasanigraha. The 
Kashmirian recensions show themselves at once as vitally similar 
in contrast with the Nepalese and leave no option but to assume 
that they are derived from one source, and that not the original 
Brhcitkatha» The date of this form of the Brkatkatha is clearly 
impossible to decide beyond that it must have been considerably 
before A.D. 1000. Nor can we say who the author was, or by 
what process the work assumed form. It may have been the out- 
come of a continued process of change if the story was regarded 
as specially attractive. All that can be conjectured is that the 
work received its final form through two main processes. In the 
first place, the essentials of the legend of Naravahanadatta, 
including his parentage, were extracted from the original of 
Gunadhya, and abbreviated. Then, secondly, the account was 
expanded and completed by inserting as satisfactorily as was 
possible other great legend-complexes which were popular in 
Kashmir, making a work essentially different from the original 
Brhatkatha because the original theme, the adventures of Nara- 
vahanadatta, had fallen into a position of subordinate interest 
and the episodes had become of predominant importance. Which 
the additions were it is, of course, frankly impossible ^ to say on 
the strength of the present evidence ; the absence of the rest of 
the ^lokasamgraha deprives us of the one useful control. But 
we may reasonably hold that the additions included both the 
version of the Pahcatantra and that of the Vetalapahcavih^atika 
which are found in both Ksemendra and Somadeva, but which 
have plainly no real or original connexion with the legend of 
Naravahanadatta. 

The language and form of the new text do not permit of pre- 


’ Despite F. D. K. Bosch, Dt kgtnde van JtmQlavShatia (1914), pp. 85 ff. 

® Subandha may have known the Vikraroaditya legends (cf. Vdsov^aild, p. iio)« 
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cise determination. It is possible that the references to Pai^acI 
forms and citations in the case of Hemacandra are derived 
from this Kashmirian text, and if so they would show that the 
work was handed down in a form of Pai9aci. Nor, of course, is 
there anything implausible in such a proceeding. It is not rare 
for a dialect once established to remain in use for a certain work 
after the original has been changed. We have the perfectly clear 
statement of Somadeva that the language was altered, and this 
can hardly mean anything less than a translation. If the original 
had been in Sanskrit, it seems incredible that it would not have 
influenced both Ksemendra and Somadeva sufficiently to cause 
frequent verbal similarities, and this is not the case. The simila- 
rities which do occur, as for instance in the stories of the Panca- 
tanira, can easily be explained by the fact that both authors 
were dealing with a work in a dialect which admittedly was con- 
siderably more Sanskritic than the ordinary Prakrit; indeed, on 
one list of the relative position of Prakrits Pai^aci is ranked after 
Sanskrit in honour. 

4 . Ksemendras Brhaikathamahjari 

The work of Ksemendra* was probably produced in his youth 
like the Mahjaris of the Mahahharata and the Rdmayana which 
he composed, perhaps in accordance with his own doctrine that 
the would-be poet ought to undertake exercises of this kind. 
The character of these abridgements is well known ; they are 
dry and sober, reproducing faithfully, though with much omission 
and curtailment often to obscurity, their originals, but depriving 
them of all life and attraction. Ksemendra has, moreover, in lieu 
of seeking to write interesting summaries, thought it enough to 
relieve the barrenness of his versions by interpolating elegant 
descriptions at intervals, a procedure not to be commended, as it 
merely adds to the bulk of the works without serving any useful 
purpose. But his accuracy, which we can test for the epics, is 
assured, and therefore we may a priori assume that his account 
of the contents of the Brhatkatha of Kashmir accords with 
reality. 

It appears from the coincidence of the two recensions that the 

> Ed. KM. 69, 1901. Cf. Buhler, lA.i. 303 ff.; Levi, JA. i 8S5,U. 397(1.; 1886, 
i. 316 ff. ; Speyer, Studies about the Kaihdsaritsdgara, pp. 9 ff. 
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original was divided into eighteen Lambhakas as its main divi- 
sions, and it is a plausible conjecture that the term applies to the 
victories of the hero, each section dealing with some achievement 
of his. As we have it in both our sources, the work begins with 
the Kathapitha, which gives as an introduction to the tale the 
legend of Gunadhya already noted. In Book ii, the basis of the 
story is furnished in the adventuresofUdayana, which are carried 
in iii to his winning of Padmavati, the book taking its style 
Lavanaka from the place where the first queen, Vasavadatta, was 
reported to have perished, a necessary preliminary to the second 
espousals. In iv we have the birth of the hero, Naravahanadatta, 
who is to be the emperor of the Vidyadharas. The next book, 
Caturdarika, is decidedly episodical. The Vidyadhara ?aktivega 
comes to visit the future sovereign, and relates how he himself has 
reached the wonderful city of the Vidyadharas and won the four 
beauteous maidens whence the title of the book is derived. From 
this point Ksemendra and Somadeva diverge vitally. Ksemendra 
continues with the legend of Suryaprabha (vi), a strange and 
remarkable tale, of how that hero rose from royal rank to becom- 
ing emperor of the Vidyadharas after a desperate struggle against 
his foe ?ruta9arman, who was finally induced to content himself 
with a minor kingdom, thanks to the direct personal intervention 
of ^iva himself. The tale is remarkable in its obvious blending 
of mythology involving Vedic and epic beliefs, Buddhist legends, 
and popular story matter ; but in Ksemendra s hands it suffers 
greatly from excessive condensation. The two books, it will be 
seen, have a certain relevance to each other and to the work as 
a whole, despite their episodic character ; they deal with the 
career of other aspirants to emperorship over the Vidyadharas. 
In vii we return to the main story a little more clearly. The 
essence of the book is a long account of Kalingadatta, father of 
Kalingasena, who serves merely to give his daughter a royal 
ancestry ; Udayana is sought in marriage by her and he would 
gladly wed her, but Yaugandharayana resists the match, lest the 
king should become too much enamoured of his wife and neglect 
his duties, a ludicrous excuse seeing that he had already arranged 
two marriages for the prince. Doubtless in a more original form 
it was Kalingasena’s character as hetaira which motived the 
objections. At any rate Udayana is induced to abandon the 
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project, but he determines to allow her daughter to wed Narava- 
hanadatta, and the book carries us to his consent to a formal 
marriage. Book viii, which is very short, is styled Vela after the 
name of the character of whom and her husband a legend is nar- 
rated, quite episodically, but it ends with the vital statement that 
Madanamancuka has been abducted by the Vidyadhara Manasa- 
vega. The prince is desolated, but before he is to rejoin his 
beFoved he has to be the hero of four episodic books (ix-xii). In 
the first he is carried off in sleep and ends by espousing another 
Vidyadhara maiden, Lalitalocana, with whom he spends time on 
mount Malaya, but is saddened by longing for Madanamancuka ; 
Lalitalocana disappears, but a hermit, Pi^angajata, comforts him 
by telling him the tale of Mrgankadatta, a prince of Ayodhya, 
who won in marriage (^a^ankavatl, daughter of his enemy Karma- 
sena of Ujjain, who gives the book its name (ix). The next 
consolation is administered by Kanva and consists in the narra- 
tion of a vast cycle of legends of the emperor Vikramaditya, 
though it is inconceivable that Gunadhya himself could have been 
guilty of so flagrant an anachronism ; the title is Visama9lla (x). 
In xi, Madiravati, the prince is encouraged to persevere by the 
tale of two Brahmins who by manly effort {purusakara) succeeded 
in defying the decrees of fate and achieving their desire, 

and he also recovers the missing and apparently not much 
regretted, Lalitalocana. Yet another episode follows : Gomukha 
tells the tale of the emperor Muktaphalaketu and his beloved 
Padmavati, who gives the book its name (xii). 

After this long interlude action is resumed in Book xiii,Panca, 
so called because in it the prince wins five more brides, Vidya- 
dhara maidens who are determined to espouse him. The main 
business, however, of the book is the efibrt to attain Madanaman- 
cuka. With the aid of Prabhavatl, a Vidyadhara, the prince 
penetrates to her place of confinement, using a woman’s form 
lent by Prabhavatl; as she, however, has to resume it, suddenly 
he is discovered and Manasavega has him tried by the court of 
the Vidyadharas, but will not accept their decision in his favour. 
Prabhavatl takes him in safety away from the Vidyadharas; 
ultimately he reaches Kau9ambi, and many Vidyadharas join 
him for an attack on his foes. After great efforts, he attains 
Qiva’s favour, and in a great battle slays Gaurimunda and Mana- 
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savega in single combat. He prepares to attack his remaining 
foe Mandaradeva in the north of Kailasa, and marries the five 
damsels who seek his love. The next step ought obviously to be 
the attack on Mandaradeva, as it is in Somadeva, but there now 
occurs a long series of episodes which doubtless had been inserted 
here in the Kashmirian Brhatkatha. In Book xiv he marries 
Ratnaprabha, whose name the book bears, and pays an important 
visit to the land of camphor, returning in a flying machine of the 
kind which the Yavanas, Greeks, were experts at constructing. 
In Book XV we have a sort of duplication of this adventure ; he 
marries Alamkaravati, and proceeds to an expedition to a White 
Island or Continent^ where he worships Narayana with an 
elaborate prayer written in the most finished Kavya style ; the 
parallel to the famous episode of the Mahabharata in which 
sages seek the (Jvetadvipa and take part in the worship of a 
wonderful deity — which has been deemed a reference to actual 
experience of Nestorian rites or even of Alexandrian Christianity 
— is complete, and suggests very strongly that the Kashmirian or 
the original Brhatkatha borrowed the episode from the epic as 
we know it. The next book (xvi) is much more banal ; it gives 
the prince another wife, ^aktiya9as, and imparts a number of 
unimportant episodes. We resume now in Book xvii the lost 
thread. Before he can attack Mandaradeva, Naravahanadatta 
must receive from the sage Vamadeva on mount Malaya the 
seven jewels, emblematic of sovereignty. He then reaches the 
north by passing under a great tunnel, and by his offer of his 
own head induces the dread Kalaratri, who guards the exit, to 
permit his passage. Mandaradeva falls, five more maidens are 
wed — a repetition of the motif xn Book xiii, and the great conse- 
cration, Mahabhiseka, whence the book is named, is duly cele- 
brated, the emperor insisting on his father being present. The 
work is now finished, but very inconveniently a further book 
(xviii) is necessary; under the style SuratamanJarT it tells how, 
after the death of Pradyota and Udayana, Gopala and Palaka 
resigned their tenure of the kingship of Ujjain, how Avanti- 
vardhana wedded the heroine, and how the two were protected 
against a jealous Vidyadhara by the emperor. The only 

* Cf. W. E. Clark, JAOS. xxJiix. 209-42 ; Garbe, Indien und das Christentum, 
pp. 193 ff. : GriersOD, lA. xzxvii. 251 ff., 373 ff. 
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excuse for this absurd position of the tale is the fact of the exist- 
ence of Book i with its account of the telling of the tale by 
Gunadhya. In the original, as the Nepalese version shows, the 
episode of Siiratamanjari led up to the telling by Naravahana- 
datta himself of his adventure, which would have clashed with 
the version of Book i. and the old exordium was, therefore, rele- 
gated to an appendix. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
Somadeva in his Book vi expressly tells us that Naravahana- 
datta is relating his adventures in the third person, an admission 
that he knew that the tale of SuratamanjarT had originally been 
placed at the beginning of the work. On this point Ksemendra 
is silent in his corresponding Madanamancuka book (vii), but he 
reveals the fact in the summary {upasamhdra) with which he ends 
his poem, for he tells us, for the first time, that the work is sup- 
posed to be set forth by Naravalyanadatta to the sage Ka9yapa 
on a visit. 

Two other points at once stand out revealing the defect of the 
original Kashmirian recension. The break between the end of 
Vela (viii) and the continuation in Panca (xiii) is lamentable; 
but its liarshness is concealed in some measure by making the 
intervening books recognize the plight of the prince and the 
endeavour to console him during his search. Evidently it was 
thus that the compilers of the Kashmirian recension hoped to 
work in not too awkwardly their extra matter, and in a sense 
they succeeded. The same thing cannot be said regarding the 
interpolation of Books xiv-xvi between Pafica and the book of 
triumph and consecration. The break is ludicrous ; Naravahana- 
datta, who is left at the end of Panca as accepted as lord by the 
great majority of the Vidyadharas, but who has Mandaradeva 
still to overcome, is now treated for three books as a prince in 
the home of his father, without any consciousness of his great 
adventures or his imperial dignity in the land of the Vidyadharas. 
Here the compiler had evidently not the skill to make even 
a passable transition, and Ksemendra loyally followed his in- 
coherence. This is conclusive evidence against the original 
Brhatkathd ever having contained this material ; no author 
would permit himself such confusion, while a compiler could 
easily slip into it when he desired to knit together varying 
cycles of legend. 
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5 . Somadeva! s Kathasaritsdgara 

Somadeva, a Brahmin of Kashmir, son of Rama, wrote the 
Kathdsariisdgara^ between 1063 and 1081 in order to divert 
the troubled mind of Suryamati, a princess of Jalandhara, wife 
of Ananta and mother of Kala9a, his work falling, therefore, 
a considerable period after that of Ksemendra. In addition to 
the division into Lambhakas Somadeva has one of his own com- 
position into Tarangas, 124 in all, the name, ‘billows', being 
chosen obviously in relation to the title of the work, which is 
most naturally analysed as ‘ Ocean of the Rivers of Stories 
rather than with Lacote as ' (Brhat-) Katha, an Ocean of Rivers 
(of Stories)’. These divisions are not original; Ksemendra, 
indeed, has subdivisions for some of the longer books which he 
calls Gucchas, ‘clusters’, in the older manner. Kalhana appa- 
rently was influenced in his choice of title for his chronicle by 
Somadeva. 

Somadeva sets out by telling his purpose, and one stanza of 
his has caused trouble, evoking different renderings from Hall, 
L^vi, Tawney, Speyer, and Lacote : 

aucitydnvayaraksd ca yatkdfakti vidhiyate 
kathdrasdvighdiena kdvydnfasya ca yojand. 

The sense of this stanza appears to me clear : ‘ Literary con- 
vention and the connexion of topics have been presented as best 
I could, as well as the arrangement of a part of the poem so as 
not to offend against the sentiment of the story (or the story and 
its sentiment)/ We have, it seems, a recognition of the fact that 
there has been change of order, and that it was made in order to 
preserve the sentiment in the tale. This accords exactly with 
what we find in the arrangement. In the first five books there is 
no change. But for the rest Somadeva was dominated by his 
desire tp preserve the effect of the poem, and obviously this 
compelled the breach of the gap between Panca and Mahabhiseka ; 
in his text the transition is perfect; the former book ends with 
the decision of the prince to obtain the jewels necessary for the 
coronation of a would-be emperor, and the next book carries on 

* Ed. Durgaprasad, NSP. 1903; trans. C. H, Tawney, BI. 1S80-4. Cf. J. S. 
Speyer, Studus about the Kathasaritsdgara (1908). 
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the proposal, though in a slightly casual manner which Somadeva 
has not altogether obliterated. This left him, however, with 
three books to fit in, Ratnaprabha, Alamkaravati, and Qaktiya9as, 
and obviously necessitated a complete overhauling of the earlier 
part of the poem in order not to overburden it. The solution 
adopted was to fit these three books, which all deal with 
adventures of the prince before he became emperor, in the space 
before Panca and to eliminate from the earlier matter two books, 
which could, as not dealing with the hero’s own adventures but 
merely being stories told to him, be fitted in as an appendix, 
that is the books Padmavatl and Visama9ila. The arrangement 
of the material before Panca is carried out artistically in so far 
as an effort is made to interpose books mainly episodic with 
those giving important if incidental acts of the hero. Thus 
after the fifth book which is episodic we have the important book 
Madanamancuka (vi) ; this is followed by the Ratnaprabha (vii) ; 
the Suryaprabha (viii), which intervenes before Alamkaravati (ix), 
is essentially merely episodic ; ^aktiya^as (x) runs naturally on 
from Alamkaravati as containing incidental stories ; then follow 
Vela (xi), Qa^ankavatl (xii), Madiravati (xiii), the all-important 
Panca and Mahabhiseka (xiv and xv), and, by way of appendix, 
Suratamanjarl, Padmavatl, and Visama^Ila (xvi— xviii). One 
change in the actual contents of a book was necessary. In 
Ksemendra and probably in the original Vela was not merely 
episodic ; it contained at the close the vital element of the dis- 
appearance of Madanamancuka, which explains the grief of the 
king alluded to in the following books. Nothing of this sort 
accorded with Somadeva’s plan of working in the books Ratna- 
prabha, Alarhkaravatl, and ^aktiya9as, and therefore the allusion 
had to disappear, although it was not possible for Somadeva to 
avoid leaving occasional traces in the books before Panca in his 
order that Madanamancuka had already been lost. 

We may admit at once that despite his efforts Somadeva has 
not succeeded in producing a unified work. But the merit of the 
Katkdsariisagara does not rest on construction. It stands on 
the solid fact that Somadeva has presented in an attractive and 
elegant if simple and unpretentious form a very large number of 
stories which have for us a very varied appeal, either as amusing 
or gruesome or romantic or as appealing to our love of wonders 
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on sea and land, or as affording parallels to tales familiar from 
childhood. Ksemendra’s example shows how, by undue con- 
densation and obscurity, tales can lose all point and interest ; 
Somadeva, how by care the point can be fully expressed without 
fatigue to the reader. We meet with the old but still amusing 
tales of fools, scattered in the Kathdsaritsagara among the tales 
of its version of the Paiicaiantra, but collected together after it 
by Ksemendra ; chance proves that half at least go back to 
a collection made before A. D. 450, used in a work by a monk 
Arya Sahghasena, and rendered into Chinese by his pupil 
Gunavfddhi in 492.^ We hear once more of the foolish servants 
who, bidden protect the leather of the new trunks, take out the 
clothes in them and thus protect them against the rain, of the 
fool who insists that his father never violated chastity and that 
he must have been a mind-born son, of the fellow who filled 
himself with seven cakes and then bitterly lamented that he had 
not eaten the seventh first and saved the rest, and we may, if 
young enough, still laugh with the stones at these japes. Rogues 
who prosper lend another series of tales ; one is ingenious ; 
dressed as a rich merchant, he craved an interview with the king, 
to whom he promised for the honour of a daily repetition of the 
audience a gift each time of 500 dtndras ; the king accedes, and 
the courtiers, thinking that he is all-powerful with their master, 
bribe him until he has fifty million gold pieces, which he has the 
good sense to share with the king to whom he reveals his 
effective ruse. Much is told also of the thief, gambler, rou^, but 
always brilliant Muladeva,^ who is in Indian literature the beau 
idial of a perfect cheat but who has a son even wilier than him- 
self. Another rascal is so clever that we may forgive him his 
evil deeds ; he is to suffer after death an age in hell by reason of 
his misdeeds, but a single gift to a pious person entitles him to 
one day’s life as Indra. Of this he takes opportunity to gather 
all his friends and to traverse with them the sacred places of 
India, thus acquiring such merit as to remain Indra. But yet 
this god also is lightly treated ; still more often are religious 
ascetics denounced ; one of them who in order to get into his 

* Hertel, Ein allindisches Narrenbuch, BSGW. 64, 1912. Cf. the story of the 
foolish monkeys (Jat. 46 and a Dbarhut scene, GIL. ii. 108). 

* PAPS. Hi (1913). 
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possession a pretty girl frightens her father into exposing her in 
a chest Danae-like, finds the wrong chest, and has his nose and 
ears bitten off by an ape, while the girl is rescued by a prince. 

A book of tales about women seems to have been used by the 
compilers of the Kashmir recension, to judge from the mass of 
stories, unhappily often to their disadvantage ; we hear of mur- 
derous women, of one who mutilates her husband in revenge for 
a beating, of one who regularly betrays him but insists on burning 
herself on his pyre, of the woman who got rid of ten husbands, 
and apparently met her match in the man who had disposed of 
ten wives, but defeated him also and became so unpleasantly 
notorious that she turned into an ascetic. Full of reminiscences 
of various Marchcn motifs is the tale of the king whose white 
elephant can be healed only by the touch of a chaste woman ; 
none of 80,000 in the kingdom can help it, until a poor young 
wife succeeds ; the king marries her sister, immures her in 
a palace, and is after all betrayed. But Somadeva gives us also 
tales of faith and truth among women. Devasmita revenges her- 
self on her would-be lovers by giving them assignations, but 
merely in order to brand them ; charming is the picture of an 
Indian Philemon and Baukis.^ It is death to tell another what 
one has remembered of existence in a former birth ; nevertheless 
the queen of Dharmadatta and her husband are alike seized with 
the feeling that they must tell each other of their suddenly 
aroused memories. The story is pretty ; the lady was a faithful 
servant in the house of a Brahmin, while her husband was the 
loyal retainer of a merchant ; they lived together in poverty, 
eating the little they had over when gods, ancestors, and guests 
had taken their share. In time of famine a Brahmin comes, the 
husband gives him the little they had, and then his life leaves 
him, indignant that he had preferred the Brahmin to himself. 
His wife follows him in death, and the same fate again meets 
them when they have exchanged these memories of a faithful 
love. 

The religious world of Somadeva reminds us of the super- 
stitious nature of the people of Kashmir ; we can hardly doubt 
that the Kashmir recension added readily anything that seemed 
interesting in this regard, even if Somadeva himself is rather 

' J. S. Speyer, Die indische TheotophU, pp. 97 . 
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inclined to rationalizing Marcben. ^iva and Parvati in her dread 
forms are the great deities, though Visnu inevitably appears in 
the episode of Naravahana’s visit to the Qvetadvipa. Human 
offerings are specially frequent, the Pulindas, the Bhillas, are 
regarded as ever on the outlook for victims for the goddess to 
whom Jimutavahana is prepared to offer homage before his act 
of self-sacrifice. Witchcraft is taken as a matter of course, and 
many details are given of the dreadful deeds of the witches and 
of the horrible scenes enacted nightly at the places where the 
dead are burned or flung out as prey for beasts, birds, and the 
ghouls who haunt these cemeteries ; in his ceriness of description 
Somadeva is a match for the author of the Malatimadhava. 
Buddhistic traits are not rare, though only sporadic ; it must be 
remembered that, as we know from Kalhana, Buddhism had in 
a degraded form a strong hold in Kashmir. A number of tales 
are told to relate the action of Karman in determining mans 
life ; we have a legend of a prince who tears out an eye because 
women loved so deeply his beauty, a parallel to ihQ Mittaviudaka 
Jdtaka, and the legend of Jimutavahana, though the Buddhist 
origin of that has been questioned.' The Vetdlapaticaviitgaiikd 
legends show distinct Buddhist traits. On the other hand, we 
have frequent mention of the worship of the Linga, Qiva's phallic 
symbol, and of the Mothers, and popular superstition is every- 
where abundant. The gods and minor spirits mingle freely in 
ordinary life, innumerable apparent mortals are merely beings 
driven from heaven by curses who can be restored to their 
former estate by some act of cruelty or kindness. The love of 
the marvellous is fully satisfied by tales of adventures at sea, 
with shipwrecks and subterranean palaces, or not less marvellous 
wanderings on land to strange places like camphor-land where 
princesses can easily be won. The loves of Naravahanadatta are 
too numerous and too inevitable — for they are all fore-ordained 
even if we are only told so at the end — to be exciting, but there 
are many others recounted in episodes, and a picture or a dream 
often proves the starting-point for a deep if transient affection. 
Nor can we ignore the interest lent by the inclusion of effective 
versions of the Vetala cycle, of the Pancatantra^ of anecdotes of 


* Bosch, De Ugtnde van JitnQtavahana, pp. viii, 143 ff 
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Vikramaditya, as well as those in the less satisfactory book 
Padmavati. 

Somadeva’s taste is shown by the fact that, though he likes to 
conclude a tale with a different metre, only 761 of his 21,388 
verses are in more elaborate metres, and he resists the temptation 
to indulge himself in word-plays, contenting himself with the 
swift easy flow of the simple narrative. He permits himself in 
his metre a certain lightness of touch exhibited in minor negli- 
gences, which in no way make it inaccurate, but save it from the 
pedantry of following in absolute strictness the rules regarding 
caesuras and Sandhi rigorously adopted by the great Kavya 
writers. His abnegation is the more remarkable because he 
obviously could have won repute as a poet in the elaborate style. 
As it is, we owe him many happy passages in which simplicity 
is not inconsistent with ornament. Thus we have the description, 
brief but effective, of a storm at sea : 

aho vdynr apiirvo 'yam ity dfcaryavnfdd iva 
vyaghurnante sma jaladhes tatesn vatiardjayah, 
vyatyastdf ca muhur vdtdd adharotiaratdm yayuh 
vdridher vdrinicayd bhdvdh kdlakramdd iva. 

‘ The forests on the banks of the sea shook to and fro as though 
amazed at the wondrous force of the gale, and inverted by the 
wind the waves went up and down as do men’s hopes through 
the force of fate.’ The good deed of the Gandharva, who saves 
the prince from the well into which he had fallen, is summed up 
in an admirable line: 

pardrthaphalajanmdno 11a syur mdrgadrumd iva 
tapacckido mahdntaf cej jirndranyain jagad bhavet. 

‘Were there not high-souled men born to do good to others, like 
wayside trees which dispel the heat, this world were nothing but 
a worn-out forest.’ There is a very pathetic picture of the death 
of ^urasena ; he was a Rajput and had to obey his king’s 
summons, despite his love for his wife Susena ; she awaits his 
promised return and, when he comes not, her breath leaves her 
body as if consumed by the forest fire of love. Her husband 
meantime, scarce able to leave his lord, is hastening to her on 
a swift camel : 
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tatrapa^yad gataprdnam priydm tdm krtamandatiam 
iatdm utphullakusuvidm vdtcnonmfditdm iva. 
dr^voiva vihi'alasyaitdm kurvaio 'nge viniryayuh 
pralapaik saha tasydpi prdnd virahinah ksandt. 

‘ There saw he his wife lying dead in all her finery like a creeper 
in full bloom that the wind hath uprooted ; seeing her he grasped 
her in his arms, beside himself with grief of separation, and his 
breath straightway departed with his lamentations.’ There is 
a brilliant description of summer: 

bkrdmyataf ca jagdmdsya bhimo grlsmariukesari 
pracandddityavadano diptatadrafmikesarah. 
priydvirahasamiaptapdnthanih^vdsamdrutaih 
nyastosmdna ivdtyusnd vdnti sma ca sakirandh. 
fusyadvidtrnapankdf ca hrdayaih sphatitair iva 
jala^ayd dadrfire gharmaluptdnibasampadah. 
ciricltkdramukhards tdpatnlanadaladhardh 
madhu^rlvirahdn mdrgesv arndann iva pddapdh. 

‘ And as he wandered there came on him the dread hot season in 
lion shape with the blazing sun for mouth and his fiery rays for 
mane. The winds blew with cruel heat as though warmed by 
the dolorous sighs of travellers parted from their loved ones. 
The tanks, their waters wasted by the heat, with their drying 
white mud seemed to show their broken hearts. The trees 
bewailed the departure of the glory of spring with the shrill 
moaning of their bark, their lips of leaves being parched by 
the heat.* 
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THE ROMANTIC AND THE DIDACTIC TALE 

I. The Romantic Tale 

T he fame of the Brhaihathd has resulted m comparatively 
few other tales being preserved in works of early date. 
The Vctdlapahcavih^atikd was doubtless originally part of a 
distinct cycle, but it is preserved for us in its oldest form in 
Ksemendra’s Brhatkaihdmanjarl^ and Somadeva’s Kathdsa- 
ritsdgara?- We have several other recensions, of which that of 
Qivadasa^ is in prose and verse, which may represent the original 
form of the tales, though that is mere speculation, and a verse 
original has been claimed.^ One recension of an anonymous 
author '^ is no more than a prose version based on Ksemendra, 
and Ksemendra’s verses have here and there found their way 
into the codices of ^ivadasa. The late recension of Jambhala- 
datta® has no verse maxims, and it has been suggested that its 
form of the tales is in some respects older than that shown by the 
other recensions, but this is by no means clear. An abbreviated 
version by Vallabhadasa’ is also known, and the text has been 
freely rendered into modern Indian vernaculars and also exists 
in the Mongolian Ssiddi-Kur. 

Trivikramasena,or as the later accounts have it Vikramaditya, 
is in receipt annually of a fruit from an ascetic, which he hands 
over to his treasurer, until accidentally he finds that each con- 
tains a jewel. In gratitude he offers aid to the ascetic who asks 
him to go to a cemetery and bring down from a tree a corpse 
which is on it. The king agrees to act, but is startled to find 
that a ghoul, Vetala, has taken up its abode in the corpse, yet 
persists in his purpose. The corpse denizen, however, lightens 

* ix. 3 . 19 ff. * Ixxv-xcix. 

> Ed. H. Uhle, AKM. viii. 1, 1914. 

* Bosch, De Itgende van Jimtiiavd/iana, p|>. 33 ff. 

" Ed. AKM. viii. i ; another version (MS. 1487 A. D.), BSGW. 66, 1914. 

• Ed. Calcutta, 1873. Eggeling, IOC. i. 1564^ 
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the way by telling a story ending in a question as to the answer 
to a riddle, and on the king solving it the corpse falls off and 
returns to its original place, The king, however, finally is defeated, 
and is silent. The demon then reveals to him that the evil ascetic 
is seeking in reality to slay him, and at his bidding the king asks 
the ascetic to show him how to perform the prostration required 
in the rite which is to be performed with the corpse, and hews 
off the evil-doer’s head. The stories have often much spirit and 
point; the king is silenced by the question of the relationship 
inter se of the children of a father who marries the daughter of 
a lady whom his son espouses. This weird tangle arose from 
rash vows and honour combined ; the king and his son had seen 
the footprints of two ladies and the son induces his sire to marry 
the one with large, he the one with small feet, and it turned out 
that the mother was the petite beauty. Difficult again is the 
question how the hand of a girl should be disposed of, when she 
has been rescued from a demon by the united work of three 
lovers, one of whom finds by his skill the place where she is 
hidden, the other by magic provides an aerial car to seek for her, 
and the third by valour slays the demon ; the king gives the 
palm to valour. Which again is the nobler, the husband-to-be 
who permits his beloved one a last assignation, the robber who 
lets her pass him unscathed when he knows her mission, or the 
lover who returns her unharmed when he learns of the husband’s 
noble deed? A youth vows his head to Bhattarika if he win 
a fair maid as wife; he pays his debt, his friend finds his corpse 
and imitates his deed, fearful of suspicion of murder; the wife 
finds the headless bodies, the goddess pities, and bids her restore 
the heads, but she errs. Which is her husband ? The body with 
the true head, replies the king, for the head is the noblest 
member. Or we have the strange case of the son of a thief 
brought up by a Brahmin, adopted by a king, at whose offering 
to the spirits of the dead three hands appear to demand the 
sacrifice. Among these Marchen or novelettes there is one dis- 
tinctly Buddhist tale, though Durga is the chief figure in the 
book taken as a whole, which is distinctly a product of the spirit 
of the Tantras. A king desires a human sacrifice for his own 
benefit, parents and the Brahmin priest seek to carry it out, the 
demon is ready, but the little child to be offered laughs at their 
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shameless folly in ignoring the transient nature of all earthly 
things, and his life is spared. 

Qivadasa’s recension cannot well date before the twelfth century 
and may be later. It contains not merely maxims in verse — often 
collected from well-known sources, including a verse of Rudra 
Bhatta — but also some narrative verse, and in so far approaches 
the style of the Campu. One fine stanza probably quoted ^ is 
worthy of citation : 

no nianye drdhabandhanat ksatam idani Jiaivdhku^odghaitanain 
skandhdrohanatddandt paribhavo naivdttyadefdgamah 
cintdni me janayanti cetasi yathd smrtvd svayutham vane 
sinhatrdsitabhltabhltakalabhd ydsyanii kasydfrayam. 

‘ Not the wounds, I ween, that my body suffers from my tight 
bonds, nor the blows of my master’s hook, nor the shame of 
bearing him on my shoulders and enduring his strokes, nor the 
loss of my home, bring such sorrow to my heart as the thought, 

“ To whom can the young calves, terrified to death by the lion’s 
onslaught, now have resort for aid ? ” ’ An ingenious alliteration 
is also pretty : 

sa dhnrjatijatdjuto jdyatdm vijaydya vah 
yatraikapalitabhrdntim karoty adydpi Jdhnavi. 

‘ May Qiva’s matted locks further your success, locks among 
which the Ganges’ presence seems to place one white hair.’ 

Interesting is the Qikasaptati^ seventy tales of a parrot, of 
which we have two recensions, both of uncertain date, but which 
was certainly known in some form to the Jain Hemacandra^and 
doubtless existed long before it was finally reduced to the form 
in which we have it. The two recensions best known are the 
ornatior and simplicior of Schmidt. The latter is not the earlier; 
it is clearly an abbreviated version of a text something like the 
Ornatior, as is shown by the fact that it not rarely leaves us in the 

* Ascribed to Pampaka by (^ridhnradasa, iv. 214. 

’ Simplicior, ed. AKM. x. 1, 1897 ; trans. Kiel, 1S94 ; shorter version, ZDMG. liv. 
515 ff. ; Iv. I ff. Ornatior ed. A. Bay. A. xxi. 2, 1901 ; trans. Stuttgart, 1899. Four 
tales ed. and trans. Kiel, 1890; notes on Simplicior, ZDMG. xlviii. 580 ff. all by 
R. Schmidt, who has edited a Marathi version, AKM. x. 4. In some MSS. all sorts 
of bad Sanskrit appear. 

'* Hertel, PaiUalafUra, pp. 240 ff. 
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dark as to the precise point of the stories. The form of the 
original must probably have been simple prose, interspersed with 
gnomic verses and with some narrative verses at the beginning 
and end of each of the tales. The framework is amusing. Hara- 
datta, a merchant, has a foolish son Madanasena who spends 
his whole time in love-passages with his young wife. His father 
is induced to give him the present of a parrot and a crow, wise 
birds, embodiments of Gandharvas, whose wise talk converts ^he 
son to virtue’s ways, so that when going on a journey he entrusts 
his young wife to them. She regrets his loss but is ready to find 
another to console her, and the advice of the crow merely meets 
with a threat to wring his neck. The wiser parrot approves her 
deed, provided she is smart enough if she finds herself in a hole 
to get out of it as cleverly as Guna^alinl did. The curiosity of 
the lady is aroused, and by telling her tales and asking her how 
one should act at the critical moment the bird maintains her 
virtue until her husband returns. The tales are hardly edifying ; 
about half of them deal with breaches of the marriage bond, 
while the rest exhibit other instances of the cunning usually of 
hetairai or clever decisions of arbitrators, as when Muladeva 
appears as asked to decide which of two hideous wives of demons 
is the better-looking. Two famous incidents contained in the 
collection are the judgement of Solomon and the parallel to the 
fabricated ordeal in Tristan and Isolde. As usual, religion plays 
its part in helping immorality ; religious processions, temples, 
pilgrimages, marriages, sacrifices, all are convenient occasions for 
assignations, the fleeing lover is declared by the ingenious wife to 
be the ghost of the paternal ancestor, and so forth. 

The Ornatior seems to be by a Brahmin Cintamani Bhatt^, 
who used the Jain Pancatantra recension of Purnabhadra (1199), 
though it is quite probable that an older form of the fukasaptaii 
was the source whence some at least of the tales of unfaithful 
wives were taken by the Paiicatanira. The Simplicior seems to 
be the work of a Qvetambara Jain, and it has been suggested that 
it is ultimately derived from a metrical form, while the occur- 
rence of Prakrit verses has further given rise to the view that the 
collection may have been originally in Prakrit. The question 
does not admit of definite solution, nor is the work of great 
interest save in connexion with its western offshoots and its effect 

U 2 
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on vernacular literature. The eastern Rajasthani version * is made 
from a Sanskrit original by Devadatta, son of Purusottamadeva, 
of unknown date ; in it the judgement of Solomon is pronounced 
by a damsel. 

Still less attractive is the Sinhdsanadvatriii^ika} thirty-two 
talcs told by the statues of maidens on a throne which is ’alleged 
to have been discovered by Bhoja of Dhara in the eleventh cen- 
tury, when that king desired to seat himself on it. The throne, 
it turns out, had been won by Vikramaditya as a gift from Indra, 
and after his death in battle against ^alivahana had been buried 
in the earth, and the thirty-two spirits bound there in statue form 
tell talcs of the great monarch and receive release. The tales are 
far from exciting, and in the Jain recension of Ksemamkara are 
ruined by being framed so as to make out the king to be a model 
of generosity who spent his substance in gifts to the priests of 
what he won by his great deeds of valour. The form of the work 
in this recension is marked by the presence of narrative verses at 
the beginning and end of each prose tale. More like the original 
form is perhaps the south- Indian version with gnomic verses and 
occasional narrative verses mingled in its prose. Another ver- 
sion consists of verse, while in a north-Indian recension the 
stories are lost in the morals. The Bengal version ascribed to 
Vararuci is merely based on the Jain recension, itself alleged to 
have used one in Maharastri. The work is clearly later than the 
Vetdlapancavih^atikd, but that gives no definite date, and it is 
not at all likely that it really was written for or under Bhoja of 
Dhara. It contains the well-known tale of the king who gives to 
his dearly beloved wife the fruit which drives away age, only to 
find that it has passed from her to the master of horse and from 
him to a hetaira ; in disgust the king abandons his throne. Vikra- 
maditya’s adventures are also the subject of an alleged epic in 
thirty chapters, the Vlracaritra ® of Ananta, whose real hero is 
rather fudraka, once co-regent of talivahana, but later a sup- 
porter of the descendants of Vikramaditya ; of the (^dlivdhana- 
kaihd* in eighteen cantos, partly in prose, by Qivadasa ; of the 

’ Suv<fia/uff/a> iJka/Ad;*}l€ttel, Festschrift PVinJiseh, pp. 138(1. 

2 Weber, IS. xv. 185 (T. ; F. Edgerton, AJP. xxxili. 149(1., and ed. HOS. 1936. 

’ H. Jacobi, IS. xiv, 97 ff. 

* Eggeling, IOC. i. 1567 ft. 
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Madhavatialakathd^ in simple prose with Sanskrit and Prakrit 
stanzas by Ananda, pupil of Bhatta Vidyadhara ; the anony- 
mous Vihramodaya"^ in verse; the Jain compilation of the fifth- 

Pancadandacchatrapraband/ia,^ &c. In this work 
he appears as a magician and master of black magic, while in the 
Vtkramodaya he is a learned parrot who issues another version of 
Solomon’s judgement.* 

The close contact of the literature of tales with the people is 
shown by the fact that later we find apparent Sanskrit versions of 
vernacular works as in the Bharatakadvatrih^ikd^ tales intended 
to deride Brahmins, and obviously of Jain inspiration, ^ivadasa’s 
Kathdrnavap thirty-five tales including stories of fools and 
thieves, is also late, and in Vidyapati’s Pitrusapariksd^ a 
collection of forty- four stories, we have the work of an author 
who won in the latter part of the fourteenth century fame as a 
Maithili poet. To the same century belong also the unhistorical 
but interesting legends of authors and other important persons 
contained in the Prabandhacintdmani^ and the Prabaiid/takofa^ 
of the Jain writers Merutunga and Raja^ekhara, while that 
collection of witty but quite untrustworthy legends of the court 
of Bhoja, the Bhojaprabandha of Ballalasena, is of the sixteenth 
century. 

2. The Didactic Tale 

The tale which is aimed directly at edification rather than 
amusement is specially richly presented in Jain literature; the 
Jains were very fond of stories, but they demanded a moral, and 
hence their writers were often led to spoil good stories such as 
the legends of Vikramaditya by seeking to make the participants 

* £d. Pavoliiii, OC. ix, i. 450 ff.; GSAI. xxii. 513 fT. ; H. Scbobl, DU Sirophen 
dtr M. (1914). 

* Zachariae, Kl, Schrifttn, pp. 152 (T., 166 AT. ; IOC. i. do. 3960. Cb. 7 has a 
parallel in Mahdvastu, iii. 33 ff. (imaginary debts and like repayment). 

* £d. and trans. A 13 A. 1877. 

* Zachariae, p. 154, n. 1 refers to the literature. 

* td. J. Hertel, Leipzig, 1921 ; trans. /m/. JSrzd/iUr, 192a; c. A. D. 1400. 

* Weber, /»</. S(ret/en, i. 251 f, ; Pavolini, GSAI. ix. 189 f. 

Ed. Bombay, 1882. 

® Trans. C. H, Tawney, BI. 1901 (dale 1306). 

* Hultzsch, Reports, iii. p. vi (1349). 

Ed. NSP. 1913 ; L. Oster, Die Rezensictun des Dh. (1911). 
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in high adventure rather tedious exponents of Jainism. Tirst 
place among these works must be assigned to \.\\q Parifistaparvan^^ 
a supplement to his epic Trisasttfaldkapnrusacariia by Hema- 
candra. In it he deals with the oldest teachers of the Jain faith, 
and the tales he relates are no longer mythic and epic, but dis- 
tinctly of the ordinary variety of folk-tale. We hear, for instance, 
of the incest of brother and sister, children of a hetaira; it is 
characteristic that the situation is less appreciated on its tragic side 
than from the point of view of the relationships resulting, a point 
raised in more innocent circumstances in the last of the tales of 
the Vampire. The historical figure of Candragupta is made the 
subject of strange legends, one of the most curious making out 
that he died a pious Jain.^ We are told^ of the monk who showed 
the constancy required for living with a hetaira during the whole 
rainy season without breaking his vow of chastity ; another, who 
had shown courage enough to spend the same period in the com- 
pany of a lion, essays the task but fails ; piety however requires 
that the hetaira should convert him once more to the ways of 
virtue and herself become a nun.* 

The Jain Caritras and Puranas which contain many legends do 
not normally attain the level of literature, but more importance 
attaches to the elaborate allegory of human life in the form of a 
tale written in 906 by the renowned author Siddha or Siddharsi. 
A late and doubtless unreliable authority® tells that he was in- 
duced to adopt Jainism because his young wife and his mother, 
annoyed at his late hours, one night insisted on shutting the door 
on him, so that he went to the always open door of some Jains 
and refused to give up his intention of becoming a Jain monk. 
The same authority puts him down as a cousin of the famous 
poet Magha. In point of fact the Upamitibhavaprapahedkathd^ 
which is in prose with considerable numbers of stanzas interposed 

* E(l. H. Jacobi, BI. 1891; sel. trans. J. Hertcl, Leipzig, 1908; Keith, JRAS. 
190S, pp. 1 191 f. 

* Smith (EHI. pp. 154, 458) strangely believes this legend. 

^ viii. 1 10 (T. 

< i. 90 ff. (Valkalacirin) is ft variant of Rsyayrnga; ii. 446 ff., the ordeal of an 
adnlteress, is trans. J. J. Meyer, holdes GoltesurUil (1914), pp* 130 ff* 

® The Prabhdvakacariira of Prabhacandra and Pradyumoa Suri (l 350 A. D.), ft con- 
tinuation of Hemacandra’s Parifislaparvan. 

* Ed. BI. 1899 ff. Trans. A. BalUni, GSAI. xvii-xix, xxi-xxiv. 
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from time to time, is by no means badly written, and the author 
has kindly supplied a key at the end of the introduction to the 
allegory, so that it is not difficult to follow. His Sanskrit, which 
he deliberately chose because it was a sign of culture, is not diffi- 
cult — indeed, he promises that it will be as easy to follow as Pra- 
krit, but the impression of the work as a whole is, as in the case 
of most allegories, one of unrelieved dreariness, no doubt partly 
due to the extreme difficulty in making anything picturesque out 
of the dry and scholastic Jain tenets and the somewhat narrow 
views of life prevalent in Jain circles. 

Of simpler type are the many Kathas or Kathanakas in which 
well-known motifs are adapted to illustrate Jain tenets. These 
are numerous in the Prakrit literature, being preserved both in 
commentaries on the canon and separately, and in Sanskrit form 
they tend to be late. Two interesting tales are the Campaka- 
frestkikathdnaka ' and the Pdlagopdlakathdnaka ^ of J inakirti, who 
wrote in the first half of the fifteenth century. The former takes 
the form of a frame story enclosing three tales, one of Ravana’s 
vain effort to avoid fate, while in the latter we have with other 
matter a version of the tale of a woman who accused of attempts 
on her honour the youth who has refused to yield to her seduc- 
tions. The Samyaktvakaumudi^ illustrates the plan of inserting 
tales within a narrative ; the pious Arhadd^a relates to his eight 
wives and they to him how they obtained true religion {sam- 
yaktva)^ their tales being overheard both by a king who wanders 
about his capital and a thief. On the other hand the Kathd- 
kofa* also of unknown date, is a series of tales without con- 
nexion. in bad Sanskrit with verses in Prakrit, which gives a very 
poor Jain version of the Nala^ 

‘ A. Weber, SBA. 1883, pp. 567 ff., 885 ff. ; J. Hertel, ZDMG. Ixv. 1-51, 425-70- 

* J. Hertel, BSGW. Ixix. 4; Indischt Erxahler^ vii (1922) ; Bloomfield, TAPA. 

liv. 164 ff. 

» A. Weber, SBA. 1889, pp. 73 * ff- 

* Trans. C. H. Tawney, London, 1895. 

» Hemavijaya’s Katharattiakara is Irans. Hertel. Raja9ekhara Ci4th cent.) in his 
AiUarakcUhasathgraha (cf. PulW, SIFI. i. 1 ff. ; ii- » ff.) has a version of the judgement 
of Solomon (Tessitori, lA. xUi. 148 ff. ; Hertel, Geist <Us OsUns, i. 189 ff.). 
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THE GREAT ROMANCES 

I. The Age and Works of Dandin 

O F Dandin we know really nothing save what can be 
gathered from his works and late tradition. The latter 
asserts his authorship of three books, and it is generally con- 
ceded that of these we have two, the Da^akimaracarita and 
the Kdvyadar^a. The third has been variously identified ; the 
view of Pischel that it was the Mrcchakatikd was based in effect 
merely on the general resemblance of social relations described 
in the drama and in the Da^akumdracarita and the anonymous 
citation of a line found in the drama by the Kdvyddar^a. Now 
that we know that the line is found also in Bhasa, the argument 
is less strong than ever. But it is very dubious if the Chando- 
viciti referred to in the Kdvyddavfa is intended by Dandin to be 
his own work, and even if it were it is possible that it and the 
Kdlapariccheda also alluded to were mere chapters to be 
appended to the Kdvyddavfa. Even the identity of authorship 
of the Kdvyddarfa and the Dafakumdracariia has been doubted 
on various grounds. It has been pointed out ' that the vulgarity 
and occasional obscenity of language in the romance accord ill 
with the insistence in the Kdvyddar^a on freedom from coarse- 
ness, and certain real or alleged inelegancies of diction have 
been asserted to be impossible in an author who wrote on poetics. 
But neither contention is of serious value. Apart from the notori- 
ous difference between precept and practice, it is perfectly 
possible and even probable that the romance came from the 
youth of Dandin and the Kdvyddar^a from his more mature 
judgement, while most of the alleged errors in grammar may 
safi^ly be denied or at least are of the type which other poets 
permit themselves.^ 

The date of Dandin is still open to dispute, and if the Kdvyd- 
darfa were not to be taken into account would be even more 
difficult to determine than it actually is. If, for reasons which 
will be given later, we place the Kdvyddarfa definitely before 

* Agashe, cd. pp. xxv ff. 

* The ascription to him of the Avantitundarikathd^ of which we have a fragment, 
is quite implausible ; S, K. D6, IHQ. i. 31 ff.; iii. 394 ff. 
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Bhamaha {c. A. D. 700), tliere is no reason to assert that he wrote 
much earlier, and the chief impression conveyed by the Da^aku- 
maracarita is that its geography ' contemplates a state of things 
anterior to the empire of Harsavardhana, and that its compara- 
tive simplicity suggests a date anterior to the work of Subandhu 
and Bana. Nor is there anything to suggest a later date. The 
corruption of manners adduced by Wilson in favour of the legend 
which makes him an ornament of the court of Bhoja of Dhara, 
so far as it was real, merely represents a regular feature of one 
aspect of Indian life. 

2. The Da^aknmd 7 'acarita 

It is very probable that it was from Gunadhya that Dandin 
derived the conception of the plot of the romance.^ The device 
by which Naravahanadatta and his companions, reunited after 
strange adventures, repeat the account of what has befallen each 
of them is strongly suggestive of the device by which the ten 
princes of Dandin’s tale expound their fortunes when reunited 
after their original separation. The idea is ingenious, for it provides 
a certain measure of unity in what else would be merely a series of 
unconnected stories. If Hertel is right, however, Dandin’s plan 
would have extended far beyond what he has accomplished ; he 
finds allusions to a scheme which would have told of the history 
of king Kamapala and his five wives in three different births on 
earth, so that what we have is a mere fragment. It may be true 
that Dandin contemplated some such work, but there is really 
no proof of it, and still less that he ever actually wrote it. 
Indeed, Hertel himself holds that he left even the Dofakumara- 
carita itself as we have it, with an abrupt beginning and incom- 
plete, his purpose of carrying out his undertaking having been 
frustrated for some cause or other. This is of course conjectural, 
nor can any conclusion be drawn from the fact that so many 
efforts® were later made to supply a beginning and to end the 

> CoUins, The Geographical Data of the Raghuvamia and Daiakum&racarita (1907), 

p. 46. 

* Ed. G. Biihler and P. Peterson, BSS. 1887-91 (and ed. by Agashe); A. B. 
Gajendragadkar, Dharwar. Trans. J. J. Meyer, Leipzig, 1902; J. Hertel, Leipzig, 
1932 ; Weber, Ind. Strei/en, i. 308 ff. 

• For one by Bbafta Narayana see Appendix in Agashe’s ed. ; there is one in ver^ 
by Vinayaka ; a continuation by Cakrapani and a revision by Gopinatha (IOC. L 

*55* f.) exist 
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text to prove that, if these parts of Dandin’s work had ever 
existed, they would not have been lost. The fates of books are 
far too uncertain to admit of such reasoning being decisive. 

What is certain is that we have in our manuscript quite fre- 
quently beside the text of the work proper an introduction, 
Purvapithika, and in one manuscript and its derivatives a conclu- 
sion, Uttaraplthika. That these are no part of Dandin’s work 
seems suggested at once by the names, and this conclusion is 
confirmed by overwhelming evidence. The Purvapithika ought 
to lead up merely to the first tale in the text of the romance, 
but in point of fact it gives tales of two princes in order to make 
up the number of ten, Dandin’s own work extending only to 
eight, the last imperfect. Moreover, the contents of the intro- 
duction by no means correspond precisely with the facts made 
clear in the romance itself. Thus, while in the ancestry of the 
princes Rajavahana, Puspodbhava, Apaharavarman, and Upa- 
haravarman there is no discrepancy of moment, the accounts of 
Arthapala, Pramati, and Vi9ruta cannot be reconciled. In Dandin 
Arthapala and Pramati are Kamapala’s sons by Kantimati and 
Taravall, in the introduction Arthapala is Taravali’s son and 
Pramati is not his half-brother but merely a son of the minister 
Sumati, a misunderstanding of a passage in Dandin. Vi9ruta, 
again, to Dandin is descended from the merchant Vai9ravana and 
grandson of Sindhudatta, in the introduction it is the minister 
Padmodbhava who is his grandfather. It is probable that the 
ancestries of the princes Somadatta, Mitragupta, and Mantra- 
gupta given in the introduction are mere figments, that of 
Mantragupta being given as Sumantra from a mere misreading 
in Dandin, while in reality the princes in Dandin’s own view were 
sons of the three remaining wives of Kamapala himself, and 
therefore half-brothers of the hero Rajavahana. Moreover, when 
in Dandin Candavarman finds Rajavahana with the princess, he 
denounces him as an impostor who has under the cloak of religion 
corrupted the people and made them believe*"in false gods, but 
the introduction has nothing of this, and in lieu of making the 
prince a clever trickster has to provide him with an accomplice 
in the shape of a magician in order to accomplish his ends. So, 
again, in Dandin we hear of a younger brother as guilty of aiding 
the prince to obtain access to the princess’s harem, while the intro- 
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duction has provided him with the magician for this very end. 
Upaharavarman’s own tale is that he was brought up by a monk, 
the introduction gives the duty to the king. It is clear, too, that 
the scene at the end of the introduction does not accord with the 
beginning of the text. Dandin conceives Rajavahana and his 
princess as already having enjoyed the sweets of love, and depicts 
the prince seeking to win a revival of her passion by tales of the 
ancient loves of gods and saints,^ to which she responds. The 
introduction with incredible bad taste treats the occasion as 
the first scene between the two, and represents the prince as 
seeking to make his love repeat what he has been telling her, for 
the pleasure of listening to her doing so. Moreover, the matter 
imparted to the loving maiden was not in his view erotic, but an 
account of the fourteen worlds as a lesson on Brahmanical cosmo- 
graphy. We may safely say that the author of this stupidity 
was not Dandin, whose own purpose doubtless was, as in chapter 
vi, to insert just before our present text some anecdotes of ancient 
love stories. The case against the Uttaraplthika is even more 
convincing, for it is obvious from the end of the text that Dandin 
was about to paint the model of a wise ruler, a task which the 
present conclusion does not even attempt. Ihc fact that other 
efforts to supply an introduction are known is additional proof that 
the existing Purvapithika was not accorded general acceptance as 
Dandin's work. It is possible that two hands are to be dis- 
tinguished even in the Purvapithika itself. 

3 . The Content and Style of the Dagakuynaracarita 

It has been suggested ^ that the romance is really to be 
regarded as a didactic work, an attempt to teach the doctrines of 
the Niti^astra in narratives of attractive character. This we may 
fairly prpnounce to be an exaggeration and an injustice to the 
author, whose real aim we may be sure was to give pleasure, how- 
ever ready he might be to show himself an expert in the rules of 
polity as well as those ofthe Kama^astra. His distinctive quality 
is the application to the simple tale of the grand manner of 
the Kavya, though in a moderation which is utterly lost in the 
case of Subandhu and Bana. Doubtless he had predecessors in 

^ Cf. the Kamaifitra's insistence on the love of women for tellers of tales (p. aCo). 

* Hertel, trans. iii. 8 ff. 
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the attempt, though they are lost to us and we cannot even say 
whether the Bhattara Haricandra to whom Bana refers in the 
introduction to his Harsacarita as a fine author of prose was a 
predecessor of Dandin. It may be conjectured that the applica- 
tion of the Kavya style to prose had its origin in panegyrics 
such as are seen in the inscriptions of Rudradaman and Harisena 
which we have already considered, and that it was only later that 
it was thought suitable to apply similar methods to tales. The 
application, of course, made the tale vitally different from its 
effect in its more simple form. The work of Gunadhya, even 
through its changed forms, as it has come down to us gives the 
definite impression of swift and easy narrative, the poets not 
pausing to exercise their descriptive talents ; Dandinrleads the way 
to the result that the narrative is a mere skeleton, the descriptions 
the essence. 

In Dandin, however, we are far from the period when an exer- 
cise in style is aimed at. The main interest of the romance lies 
in the substance,^ with its vivid and picturesque account of low 
life and adventure, of magicians and fraudulent holy men, of 
princesses and ruined kings, of hetairai, of expert thieves, of 
fervent lovers, who in a dream or by a prophecy are urged on to 
seek the beloved. The world of the gods is regarded with singu- 
larly little respect, and the ministers to holiness are equally far 
from finding favour. Not that there is a total disregard of moral 
considerations ; one prince consoles himself for his action in 
seeking to secure the wife of another, and slaying to fulfil the 
end, by moral principles. It is legitimate according to the text- 
books to abandon one of the three ends of man, duty, profit, and 
love, if it tends to the attainment of the other two, and if he has 
violated duty he has enabled his parents to escape from captivity, 
has secured himself the delights of love and the possession of 
a realm. Apaharavarman again is a prince of thieves ; he plans 
on the model laid down by Karnlsuta, author of an unhappily 
lost text-book on the art, to rob a city in order, it is true, to 
reimburse an unfortunate who has been robbed by a hetaira; 

* How far original is anknowo. In vi the insertion of stories has a parallel in the 
Kathasariisd^ra where the Vetala stories come in the report of the sixth minister, and 
there is a parallel for Nitambavati. The figures of the ungrateful and the ideal wives 
here have parallels in Jatakas 193 and 546 ; Winteraitz, GIL. iii. 357. 
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moreover, he understands that there are too many misers in 
residence. Mantragupta in disguise worms himself into the con- 
fidence of a foolish king, persuades him to bathe in the sea in 
order to acquire greater beauty, murders him, and parades him- 
self before the people as the new form of the king, extolling the 
wonderful deed that has been accomplished, which has put to 
shame all mockers as to the powers of the gods to work miracles. 
Vi^ruta in order to secure his protege’s restoration to power 
makes use both of the temple and the name of Durga to per- 
petrate a successful fraud. The gods appear as justifying the 
most disgraceful deeds; the moon god is cited as justifying 
adultery, the hetaira in her successful effort to pervert the pious 
ascetic can find authority in the scandals regarding heaven. The 
ascetic is far from being adamant, and it is not Brahmins alone 
who are subject to satire ; the merchant whom she plunders down 
to his loin-cloth abandons that also and becomes a Digambara 
Jain monk, but confesses that the sublime teachings of the Jina 
are but a swindle. The Brahmins again with their reports of evil, 
requiring a special sacrifice with vessels of pure gold, are derided, 
while nuns are all go-betweens and one Buddhist lady is the head 
procuress in the service of a hetaira. The might of fate does not 
rule the affairs of these active princes ; true, Apaharavarman 
when caught stealing, Purnabhadra captured by robbers, ascribe to 
this cause their mishaps, but theyboth are ready and able by human 
exertion to defeat effectively the decrees of that unstable deity. 

The realism of Dandin’s outlook is entirely in accord with one 
strain of Indian tradition, that which from the Rgveda onwards 
notes and describes the sins of the gods, without any moral 
protest. It stands out the more prominently when it is 
compared with the pious attitude of the author of the Purva- 
pithika. To him the sacrifice is the power that brings the gods ; 
Rajahafisa is praised because of his devotion to the priests, the 
gods on earth, while Dandin denies them that appellation save in 
one passage where his use for them of dharanitala-taitila is 
sneering, the term meaning also ‘rhinoceroses*. The king’s 
domestic priest possesses the full holiness of Brahman himself, 
and despite his appalling deeds the Brahmin Matanga, because he 
died in saving another Brahmin, after an interesting tour of 
inspection of Yama’s hells is restored to life, and by his devotion 
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to (j^iva is rewarded with the aid of Rajavahana to enable him to 
win an Asura princess and lordship of the nether regions. Not 
valour but ?iva’s club gives the king of Malava victory over 
Rajahahsa. Dandin makes a joke out of Markandeya’s curse 
which condemns Suratamanjarl, whose pearl necklace fell on the 
ascetic when bathing, to become a silver chain. The Purvapithika 
parts ^amba from his wife for two months because of the curse 
of a water-fowl. The princes no longer are free agents ; the great 
Vamadeva and his acolytes protect and guard the father and the 
princess ; Rajavahana can win his princess only by a Brahmin’s aid. 

Characteristic of Dandin is his power of characterization which 
is not content with making alive the more important figures on 
his stage, but invests with life and reality the minor personages. 
The ascetic Marici, the merchant Vasupalita, and their seducer 
Kamamafijari, the old Brahmin who meets Pramati at the cock- 
fight and seconds him con amove in the trick to win his bride, 
improving on his instructions, the police commandant Kantaka, 
who is deluded into believing that the king’s daughter is in love 
with him and treasures the nurse’s soiled garment as a pledge of 
affection, and the nurse herself, Qrgalika, who seconds Apahara- 
varman’s efforts to win the princess, are all depicted with liveli- 
ness, force, and insight. Nor is Dandin limited in range ; in 
chapter viii we have a deeper note in the characterization of the 
young king Anantavarman, his loyal minister Vasuraksita, whom 
he casts aside because his advice is too wise for his taste, and the 
shallow but witty courtier Viharabhadra whose advice leads to 
the utter ruin of realm and king. 

The humour and wit of the author are remarkable and far 
more attractive to modern taste than are usually these qualities in 
Indian works. The whole work is pervaded by the humour of 
the wild deeds of the princes, their determination to secure what 
they wish, and their light-hearted indifference to the morality of 
the means which they employ. The deception of Marici ' by the 
hetaira is perfectly drawn ; the damsel pretends to be enamoured 
of the holy life, the ascetic warns her of the trials and advises her 
mother, who is shocked at her daughter’s indifference to duty, to 
let her stay a short time to experience what her purpose means ; 

* Liiders’ comparison of the Rsya9rnga legend (GN. 1897, p. 109) is needless. For 
Christian parallels see Giinter, Buddha^ pp. 233 ff. 
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alas, it is the ascetic who learns many things not suitable for 
ascetics. The silver chain which binds the captive turns itself 
into a beautiful maiden in an unexpected but delightful way. 
Queen Vasundhara finds a brilliant way of spreading a false 
rumour ; she invites the oldest of the citizens and the highest of 
the ministers to a secret conclave at which under the most solemn 
pledge of secrecy she reveals the canard. There is admirable wit 
in Apaharavarman's pious resolve to bring into a better frame of 
mind the misers of Campa by revealing to their eyes the perish- 
able nature of all that is earthly, in vulgar parlance by stealing 
their money. Mitragupta offers Candrasena a magic ointment to 
make her appear like a female ape to the prince, but she replies 
that she does not wish in this life to be parted from her mortal 
body, Arthapala finds in the earth a lovely damsel whom he 
likens to the goddess of royal sovereignty who has taken refuge in 
the earth to avoid the sight of so many bad kings. Upahara- 
varman makes a very bitter jest at the expense of king Vikata- 
varman who Is under the impression that he is his beloved queen ; 
to confirm him in this view he asks him to swear to confine his love 
in future with his new form to the queen alone: the fool is pre- 
pared to take the oath but Upaharavarman continues : kim vd 
fapathena f katva hi mdnttsi mam paribhavisyati f yady apsarobhih 
samgacchase samgacckasva kdmam. kathaya kdni te rahasydni. 
tatkathandnte tvatsvarupabhrahgah. * Nay, what need of an oath ? 
What woman can vie with me? But if thou wouldst mate with 
the Apsarases, thou mayst do so at pleasure. Tell me thy 
secrets ; when thou hast told, thy change of shape will come to 
pass.’ The foolish king little knows the meaning of the words 
which portend his wedlock with a denizen of the next world, and 

a change not to a fairer form but the passing of this mortal 
life. 

In the arrangement of his work Dandin shows distinct judge- 
ment. He varies his tone ; from the light-hearted or grim 
humour of chapters ii and v we pass to the earnest tragedy of 
chapter viii. He alters his form ; while most of the books are 
without break of subject, in chapter vi we have four clever tales, 
those of DhuminI, Gomini, Nimbavatl, and Nitambavati, told in 
succession to illustrate the maxim that cunning alone is able to 
accomplish the most difficult ends. If the work had been com- 
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pleted, as we have seen, before the present opening, we should 
doubtless have had some pictures of ancient love scenes. 

Dandin is unquestionably masterly in his use of language. He 
is perfectly capable of simple easy narrative, and in the speeches 
which he gives to his characters he avoids carefully the error of 
elaboration of language. But he is prepared to exhibit his talent 
and command of the language in descriptions and in these he is 
markedly an adherent of the Vaidarbha style, and excels, as 
a traditional estimate holds, in pleasing sound effects. He aims 
both at exactness of expression and clearness of sense, at the 
avoidence of harsh sounds and exaggeration or bombast; he 
attains beauty, harmony of sound, and effective expression of 
sentiment. He makes free use, but with reasonable moderation, 
of the right in prose to construct long compounds, but they in the 
main are not difficult of comprehension. His desire to vary his 
forms of description is marked and receives effective illustration. 
Twice he has to describe the beauty of a slumbering maiden ; in 
the first case * he resorts to a complete catalogue of all her per- 
fections as the hero gazes on her and notes them in minutest 
detail through her thin garments ; in the second case there is no 
realistic description, but four similes from mythology and nature 
serve to express her loveliness.^ Yet again a picture is given of 
beauty unveiled, but the occasion is different ; the hero sets upas 
an astrologer, and in this capacity has the privilege of inspecting 
youthful beauty presented to him to ascertain if it possesses the 
auspicious signs of suitability for marriage.® Reference has 
already been made to the witty close of the description of the 
beautiful maiden of the underground dwelling, where the jest is 
given special point by following on several more stereotyped 
complimentary epithets.* Another description is decidedly 
ingenious and is addressed to the lovely one herself: bhdmini 
nann bahv apardddham bhavaiyd cittajanmano yad amusyajivi- 
tabhutdm Ratim dkrtyd kadarthitavati dhanuryastini bhrfdatd- 


bhydm bhraviaramdldmaylm jydm nlldlakadyiitibhir astrdny apdn- 
gaviksitavrstibhir mahdrajanadhvajapatdhpikaih dafanacchada- 
viayukhajdlaih prathamasuhrdam malayamdrntam parimalapati- 
yasd nih^vdsapavanena parablirtarutam atimanjulaih praldpaih 
puspamayhn patdkdm bhnjayastibhydm digvijaydrambhapurna- 
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knmbkamiihunam urojayugalena kriddsaro ndbhintandaleua 
samndhyarathamandalam (ronimandalena bhavanaratnatorana- 
stambhayugalam uruyugalena lildkarnakisalayain caranatalapra- 
bhabhih. ‘ Hast thou, gracious lady, not wrought much wrong 
on our lord Love ? Hast thou not utterly eclipsed with thy 
form Rati, who is all his life to him ; with thy creeper-like brows 
the staff of his bow ; his bowstring formed of a row of bees with 
the flashings of thy dark locks ; his arrows with the showers of 
thy sidelong glances j the silk of his saffron-dyed banner with 
the ruddy rays darting from thy lips ; his dearest friend, the 
wind from Malaya, with the sweet fragrance of thy breath ; the 
Kokila with thy charming utterance ; his flower ensign with 
the flagstaffs of thy arms ; the two bowls which were filled when 
he started to conquer the world with thy two rounded breasts, 
the lake in which he plays with the circle of thy navel ; the 
rounded frame of his battle-chariot with thy round hips ; the 
twin pillars of the jewelled arch of his palace with thy twin 
thighs ; the lotus behind his ear with which he plays with the 
gleaming red of the soles of thy feet ? ’ The same variety is 
seen in his many changes of expression in describing the dawn 
and the sunset, which he delights to do. So Upaharavarman 
sees the dawn thus : cintayaty eva mayi mahdrnavonmagnamdr- 
tandaiurahgamofvdsaraydvadhutcva vyavartata triydmd samii- 
dragarbhavdsajadikrta iva mandapratdpo divasakarak prddur 
dsit, ‘While yet I pondered, night passed away, as though 
wafted away by the hot breath of the steeds of the sun as he 
emerged from the mighty ocean, and the sun stood revealed, but 
yet feeble his might as though he had been paralysed by his 
dwelling within the bosom of the sea.’ There is a very effective 
example of the simplicity and vividness of his style in his account 
in the legend of Dhumini of the appalling famine which led to 
the tragic events of that tale ; ksinasdram sasyain ofadhayo 
bandhyd na phalavanto vanaspatayah kllbd megkd bhinnasrotasah 
sravantyah pahkapesdni palvaldni niksyauddny utsamandaldni 
viralibhutam kandamtilaphalam avahindh kathd galitdh kalydnot- 
savakriyd bakulibhutdni taskarakuldny anyonyavi abhaksayan pra- 
jdh paryalunthann Has iato baldkdpdndurani narafirakkapdldni 
paryahindanta fit^kdk kdkaniandalyah ft'tnytbTtuidni nagaragrd- 
viakkarvataputabhedanddini, ‘ The corn lost all its strength, the 

$U9 X 
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herbs became barren, the trees bore no fruit, the clouds rained not, 
the beds of the streams became dry, the tanks were reduced to mud, 
the springs ceased to flow, bulbs, roots, and fruits were hard to 
find, all ceased to converse or celebrate auspicious events, hordes 
of robbers became more common, people ate one another in their 
hunger, men's skulls, bleached white as cranes, rolled about, great 
flocks of starving crows flew around, while cities great and small, 
market-places, villages, and other resorts of men were aban- 
doned.’ It is significant that the author of the Purvapithika is 
quite unable to vie in description with his model, though he 
exaggerates the length of his compounds and in the introduction 
commits himself to a stanza playing on Dandin’s name. He 
commits also the grave fault of excessive use of alliterations, 
perpetrating the continuous riming effect of: kumara mardbki- 
rdmd rdmddyapaurusd rusd bhasmikrtdrayo rayopahasitasami- 
rand randbhiydnena ydnendbkyudayofahsam rdjdnam akdrsuh. 

* The princes, beautiful as Mara himself, with the heroism of 
Rama and other heroes, reducing their enemies to ashes in their 
rage, in their swiftness defeating even the wind, advancing in 
their chariots to battle assured the king of victory.’ It may be 
doubted whether it is not to his carelessness rather than to clerical 
errors or to learned pedantry that we should ascribe the incorrect 
forms mahaddyudha, mahadabhikhyd^ tnahaddfd, dvoci^ fdsath 
adan^i, presented by manuscript tradition.' These are very 
different from the forms which have been censured in Dandin, 
such as dlihgayitumy brdhmanabruvah^ enam anuraktd^ which are 

clearly defensible as they stand. 

It must not, however, be denied that we see traces here and 
there of the desire even in Dandin to strain language. The tour 
de force by which chapter vii is spoken by Mantragupta without 
any labial letters * because his loved one had bitten him so 
deeply on the lower lip that he could not form labials is note- 
worthy but hardly admirable, and in chapter ii we find a piece® 
of complex argument elliptically expressed which might do credit 

' For differences in language between the POrrapithika and the text of Dandin, see 
Gawronski, Spra>.hL Untersuchungtn iibtt das Mrcthakatika und das Daiakum&ra- 
(1907), pp. 47ff. 

• In KHvyddar^a^ iii, 83, the difficulty of the feat is recognised. Cf. Jacobi, ZDMG, 
xL 99. Pindar is credited with writing a poem without r; cf. Ohlert, R'dtstl und 
Rdisehpriichf, pp. 3 ff. • p. 50, 11 . 7 ff. (ed. Bilhler). 
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for difficulty of comprehension to Subandhu or Bana. But in 
him these deviations are exceptions, and though Indian taste 
would never have ranked his style with that of the other great 
romancers it is greatly to be preferred on modern standards. In 
one point, however, Dandin surpasses Subandhu. He obeys the 
rule that the perfect shall only be used in describing what is not 
part of one’s personal experience.* Hence in the narratives of 
the princes the perfect is excluded, although it is permitted in 
the four short tales inserted in chapter vi ; in the princes* narra- 
tive he uses only imperfects, aorists, the historical present, and 
participles, active and passive. His frequent use of aorists is 
doubtless a sign of his familiarity with grammar and his anxiety 
to exhibit the fact. 

4. Siibandhn 

Of Subandhu we know as little as of Dandin. He appears 
first in Bana who mentions in the introduction to the Harsacarita 
the Vasavadatta as quelling the pride of poets, and in the 
Kadambari in celebrating his own work he uses the epithet 
atidvayJ, ‘ surpassing two,’ which is believed to refer to the Vdsa- 
vadattd^ d,r\d the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya. That Subandhu’s 
work is meant is not now very seriously questioned, Peterson 
himself having long since withdrawn his suggestion to that effect. 
Subandhu’s name appears with those of Bhasa, Kalidasa, and 
Haricandra in Vakpatiraja's Gaiidavaha ; he is classed with 
Mentha, Bharavi, and Bana by Mahkha in his (^rikanthacarita ; 
and Kaviraja in the Raghavapandaviya boasts that Subandhu^ 
he, and Bana are masters of ambiguous diction ; while a Kanarese 
inscription of A.D. 1168 ascribes to him mastery in Kavya. 
Quite late tradition makes him a contemporary of the legendary 
Vikramaditya and a nephew of Vararuci. But the only refer- 
ence to that monarch shows him to have been in the remote 
past, and the date of Subandhu must depend on his priority to 
Bana, which is borne out by a mass of obvious coincidences in 
diction, and on the other hand by his own literary allusions. Of 
the many works known to the poet most are decidedly older, 
such as the epics, the Kdmasutra, the Chandoviciti section of the 

* Speyer, Sansk. Synt., p. 248. 

* Ed. F. Hall, HI. 1859 ; South Indian text, e<l. L. H. Gray, CUIS. 8, 1913, with 
translation. Cf, Peterson, Subhasiiavali, p. 133. 

X ^ 
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Natya^astra, and the Brhatkatha \ but he knew well not only 
the Upanisads but also the Nyaya and Mimahsa schools of 
philosophy and Buddhism. One passage enables us to fix an 
upper date with some certainty ; he describes a maiden as 
nyayasihiiim iva Uddyoiakarasvarupam Banddhasamgatim iva 
Alamkarabhusiiam. It is impossible to doubt that Uddyotakara 
is referred to ; perhaps the reference following is to Dharmakirti, 
the Buddhist logician, as ^ivarama asserts, because we know now 
that Uddyotakara possibly used and was used by Dharmakirti, and 
nothing can be more natural than to find the two together. 
This means, ^ however, in view of the evidence available as to 
Dharmakirti’s date, that Subandhu must be placed in the second 
quarter of the seventh century and that he was only a contem- 
porary of Bana whose work came to fruition before Bana s. 
Unlike that author, he cannot have enjoyed the patronage of 
Harsavardhana, and we may presume that his activity was 
carried on at some other capital. 

5 . The Vasavadatta 

Though the name Vasavadatta is famous in Indian literature, 
we do not find in it any parallel for the tale of Subandhu, unless 
we infer from the mere name recorded as the subject of an 
Akhyayika by Patanjali on Katyayana^ that he knew of this 
story, a most implausible theory. Nor is it of much consequence 
whether we regard the work as falling technically into the cate- 
gory of Akhyayika or Katha. Bana^ indeed, seems to suggest 
the former appellation as appropriate, but while Dandin* is no 
doubt right in dismissing controversy on this point as foolish, it 
is clear that, if distinctions are made, the Vasavadatta accords 
with the nature of a Katha. Thus, if we take the essential feature 
of an Akhyayika to be that it is told by the hero, is divided into 
Ucchvasas, has passages in Vaktra* and Aparavaktra metres, 
these characteristics do not suit the text ; if, on the other hand, 
we adopt Amarasinha’s® distinction and make the subject-matter 

' Keith, JRAS. 1914, pp. 1 103 ff. The Alamkdra is not to be regarded as a work 
on poetics. 

* On Panini, iv. 3. 87 ; cf. on iv. a. 60. 

* //arsaeania,v. 10. * /fdyyddarfa, i- 

® Cf. Subandhu (ed. Hall), p. 184. ® i. 6. 5. 
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of the Akhyayika traditional as opposed to invented by the poet, 
the Vasavadatid seems to disagree with the description of the 
Akhyayika. The similarity of the tale to the manner of the 
Kadambari, which is clearly a Katha, is practically decisive in 
favour of that genre.* But, accepting as we may the originality 
in some degree of the poet, we may admit that he makes use of 
the whole stock-in-trade of Indian narratives, the seeing in a 
dream of one’s future mate, the overhearing of the chatter of 
birds, magic steeds, the fatal effect of ascetics' curses, transforma- 
tions of shape, and recovery of one’s true form by a lover’s 
embrace. It is essentially the aim of the poet not to trouble 
himself with the plot or the characters but to display his virtu- 
osity in language. 

King Cintamani has a beautiful son, Kandarpaketu, who in a 
dream beheld a girl of beauty exceeding his own ; sleep leaves 
him and with his friend Makaranda he sallies forth to seek the 
unknown. In the Vindhya as the prince lies sleepless he over- 
hears the curtain-lecture of an indignant Maina bird to her 
husband, who defends himself for late hours by telling how the 
monarch ^rhgara9ekhara has a peerless daughter, Vasavadatta, 
who in a dream has seen the lovely vision of a youth, of whom 
she is deeply enamoured. She has sent her confidante Tamalika 
to bear to the youth an assurance of her deep love. There is no 
difficulty in securing the meeting of the two at Pataliputra, but 
the prince learns to his horror that the king, weaned of her un- 
wedded state, means forthwith to marry her to the Vidyadhara 
chief Puspaketu. The lovers therefore flee by means of a magic 
steed to the Vindhya where they fall asleep. Awakened, the 
prince finds to his sorrow that the maiden has departed, and in 
his despair he is only kept from self-destruction by a voice from 
the sky promising him reunion. After long wandering he finds 
a statue which at his touch awakens to life as his beloved, and in 
reunion they live in great happiness in Kandarpaketu’s capital. 
The plot it will be seen is negligible, not even worth serious 
criticism, but it would be quite unjust to accuse Subandhu of 
indecency or savagery as one distinguished editor did. To apply 

' The story contains the taking of a maiden, a battle (pp. 290 ff. ; Nobel's denial 
{Indian Poetry, p. 185) is an oversight), separation, and success, as required by 
Bhamaha (i. 27), and seems original. 
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mid-Victorian conceptions of propriety to India is obviously 
absurd and wholly misleading. Indian writers, not excluding 
Kalidasa, indulge habitually con amove in minute descriptions of 
the beauty of women and the delights of love which are not in 
accord with western conventions of taste. But the same condem- 
nation was applied by contemporaries to Swinburne, and Shake- 
speare’s frankness is more resented by English than by German 
taste. What is essential is to repel the connexion of such 
descriptions with immorality, and to assert that they must be 
approved or condemned on artistic grounds alone. There is all 
the world of difference between what we find in the great poets of 
India and the frank delight of Martial and Petronius in descrip- 
tions of immoral scenes. 

What we have in Subandhu is an exercise in style applied in 
descriptions of mountain, river, stream, the valour of the prince, 
the beauty of the heroine, and the strife of the contending armies, 
whose struggle led to the loss of the princess, who unwittingly 
trespassed into the garden of an ascetic and was cursed by him 
with the customary injustice of his kind to become a stone. Of 
serious characterization there is nothing whatever ; Subandhu’s 
own claim is that he is a storehouse of cleverness in the composi- 
tion of works in which there is a pun in every syllable {pratyaksa- 
ra(lesamayavinyasavaidagdhyanidhi)i and this is carried out in 
prose with occasional verses interspersed and with an introduction 
in verse, Subandhu’s translator has generously — and not without 
justice — claimed for him a true melody in the long rolling com- 
pounds, a sesquipedalian majesty which can never be equalled 
except in Sanskrit, a lulling music in the alliterations, and a com- 
pact brevity in the paronomasias which are in most cases veritable 
gems of terseness and twofold appropriateness. In fact Su- 
bandhu’s ideal was clearly the Gauda style with its enormous 
compounds, its love of etymologizing, its deliberate exaggera- 
tion, its love of harsh sounds, its fondness for alliteration, its 
attempt to match sense closely with sound, its research for 
recondite results in the use of figures and above all in parono- 
masias and cases of apparent incongruity. How far Subandhu s 
accomplishment was original we cannot say in the absence of so 
much literature now lost, but Dandin certainly is very different 
in style, and it is of interest that in the period after Subandhu 
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we begin to find in inscriptions ' a rather free use of paronomasias 
and the figure incongruity (virodha). Thus, as a parallel to 
Subandhu’s dhanadendpi pracetasdy 'who is Kubera, yet also 
Varuna, for he is generous, yet wise,' we have dkanado pi na 
pramattahy ‘ he was Kubera, not Varuna, for he was generous, 
not inattentive.’ It must, however, be said that alliteration, 
pretty when used with a point, becomes tedious when practised 
too often, and it is impossible not to be wearied by a string of 
puns even if they cannot be styled obscene and are at the worst 
only dull. Granted that the poet’s fancy ^ is able, with the re- 
sources of the Sanskrit language, to find a vast variety of clever 
double entendres, moderation and judgement are conspicuously 
lacking throughout in Subandhu. Moreover, he has to perfection 
the capacity of constructing a vast sentence which rests on a single 
verb, while in its enormous compass by means of a series of 
epithets, each composed of a long compound, it contains infinitely 
more matter than the mind can conveniently assimilate at one 
time. The disadvantage of the prose form is here abundantly 
apparent ; the stanza compels compression and a certain modera- 
tion, and Subandhu has verses^ which show that, when placed 
under restraint, he was capable of really effective writing. The 
picture of the lion’s attack lacks puns and is admirable. 

pafyodancadavdncadaiicitavapuhpafcdrdhapurvdrdhabhdk 

stabdhottdnitaprsthanisthitamandgbhugndgraldhgulabhrt 

dahstrdkotivigahkatdsyakukarah kurvan satdm utkatdm 

utkarnah kurute kramaih karipatati krurdkrtik kesari. 

% 

‘ See, the lion, raising the hind quarters of his fair body, with the 
fore quarters depressed, his tail, slightly bent, remaining poised 
over his firm arched back, his cavernous mouth terrible with the 
tips of his fangs, tossing aloft his mane, with ears erect, doth 
make, with aspect dread, his assault on the lord of elephants.' 
The picture of the lion is perfect in every detail, and the allitera- 
tions rather heighten the effect, while the frequent use of t and 

* Gwalior inscr. (874-5) El. i. 157; cf. inscr. of Govinda HI (807-8), El. vi. 
346 ff. and others (Gray, p. 31). 

^ Here and there he reduced to prose older verses ; Zachariae, Gurupuj&kaumttdly 
pp. 38 ff. 

* After the twelve Aryas of the introduction there are only three cases of verses, 
AryS, QftrdQlavikrldita (2): QikharinI, Sragdhara ; Arya. 
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harsh sound-combinations makes the effect all the more impres- 
sive, illustrating what in poetics ranks as Svabhavokti, which is 
in essentials a vivid description. An instance of the figure 
Sahokti, unified description, which is found already in the Rama- 
yana, is found in : sama7h dvisdjh dhauusaih ca jivdkrstvn yodhd^ 
cakruh. ' The warriors drew at once their bow-strings and took 
their enemies’ lives.’ The figure Utpreksa, lively fancy, is seen 
in many imaginative flights, such as the description of the moon 
as : dadhidhavale kdlaksapanakagrdsapinda iva ni^dyamundphe* 
napttnja iva mefiakdnak/tatndrjauagildgakala iva^ ‘white as curd, 
shaped like a ball of food for an ascetic’s meal, as it were a mass 
of the foam of the Yamuna, night, a sliver of stone for the polish- 
ing of Menaka’s nails.’ Akin to this is the mental picture in- 
volved in supposition, Sambhavana : tvaikrte ydnayd vedaudnu- 
bhftid sa yadi nabhah patrdyate sdgaro meldiianddyate brahmdyate 
lipikaro bhujagardjdyate kathakas tadd kim api kathani apy 
anekayugasahasrair abhilikhyaie kathyate vd. ‘ The sorrow that 
this maiden hath endured because of thee might be written or 
told only in some way or another in thousands of zeons, if the 
sky became the paper, the sea the inkwell, Brahman himself the 
scribe, and the Lord of Serpents the narrator.’ ' Within limits 
puns are attractive, as in the verse : 
sa .rasavatid vihaid na vakd vilasanii carati no kahkah 
saraslva kirtigesam gatavati bhuvi Vikramaditye. 

‘ Moisture is gone (eloquence is destroyed), the cranes sport not 
(new men plume themselves), the heron is gone (who devours not 
whom ?), like a lake Vikramaditya hath left the earth, save 
indeed in fame.’ Even on a larger scale it may be effective : 
Hvdkrstiih sa cakre mrdhabhzivi dhanusah gatrur dsld gatdsur 
lakgdptir mdrgandndm abhavad aribaU tadyagas tena labdham 
muktd tena ksameii tvaritam aribalair uttamdhgaih pravistd 
pahcatvam dvesisainye gatam avanipaiir ndpa samkhydntaram. 
‘ The king on the battlefield drew to himself the life (string) of 
his bow ; yet the enemy perished. In the host of the foe sup- 
pliants received a lakh of gold (the king’s arrows found their 
mark), yet the glory (due to them for generosity) was won by 
him. Thinking he had abandoned the earth, the foe swiftly 

' For parallels cf. R. Kohler, Kl. SchrifUn^ iii. 293 ff. ; Zachariae, Kl. Schriffetti 
pp. ao5r. 
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occupied it with their heads (the king losing patience, the foe was 
swiftly laid low with head on earth in death). The hostile host 
five times sought battle (met with death) ; the king needed no 
higher number (as all were disposed of).’ Still, while this com- 
mingling of the pun, ?lesa, and apparent incongruity, Virodha or 
Virodhabhasa, is ingenious, it is clearly fatiguing when kept up. 
Still more irritating is the further development in the figure of 
exhaustive statement, Parisamkhya, when it is intended to ex- 
press by words not only their literal sense but a denial of what 
might be the sense if a pun were intended ; thus in netroipdtanam 
munlndm we are to see the sense * there was plucking out of 
roots in the case of wormwood trees only (for ascetics do not 
pluck out their eyes).’ Sound effects are sometimes ingenious, as 
in the following Yamaka describing the wind : andolitakusu^ 
makesare kegarenutnusi ranitamadhurainanindm ramanlnd7h 
vikacakumuddkare muddkare^ ‘ rocking the filaments of the 
flowers, stealing the pollen from the hair of fair damsels with 
sweet chiming jewels, expanding many a lotus, and causing 
delight.* But alliteration, Anupr^a, can be merely tedious, as 
in the description of the Reva as : ^nadakalakalahahsasdrasara- 
sttodbhrdn iabhdhkutavikatapucchacchatdvyddk u ta vikacakamala- 
khan^vigalitamakarandabindtisandohasurabhitasalilayd, ‘ whose 
waters were fragrant by the many drops of juice fallen from the 
fragments of full-blown lotuses shaken by many a monstrous tail 
of fish scared by the notes, indistinct through passion, of the 
geese and herons.* It is clear that this is an utter abuse of 
language.^ The work would indeed be unreadable, were it not 
for the care taken by the author to vary his long compounds by 
occasional short words in order to permit the reader to breathe 
and gain some comprehension of what has gone before, and 
notably in occasional short dialogue passages, as when he describes 
the talk of lovers at night, he realizes the necessity of the use of 
short sentences. But if his tale is of the genus Katha, he does 
his best by length of compounds to establish the falsity of the 
suggestion of Anandavardhana ^ that the compounds of Akhya- 
yikas can be longer than those of the Katha. 

^ Cf. Peterson's denunciation of the * graceless string of extravagant and indecent 
pans’. Martial has equally been too freely censored for indecency, e.g. Teuffel- 
Schwabe, Hist, Rom. Lit,, $ 333. 5, * DhvanySMa, pp. 143 if , cf. 134 ff. 
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6 . Bands Life and Works 


Bana has most fortunately preserved for us some account of 
his fame by giving up the first two and a half chapters of his 
Harsacarita to an account of himself and his family. He was 
a Brahmin of the Vatsyayanas, whose mythical origin he depicts 
in detail ; his great-grandfather Pa9upata had a son Arthapati 
who had eleven sons, of whom Citrabhanu married the Brahmin 
lady Rajyadevi and had as son Bana. His mother died young, 
and his father brought him up with tender care until, after his 
initiation at the age of fourteen, he died untimely; the history 
of this part of his life is hinted at in the touching picture at the 
beginning of the Kadambari of the fate of the young parrot. 
After his father’s death Bana mixed, it is clear, in dubious com- 


pany, though in part it was literary, including a poet in the 
vernacular {bhdsdkavi), l9ana, the Prakrit poet Vayuvikara, two 
panegyrists, a painter, two singers, a music teacher, an actor, 
a ^aiva devotee, a Jain monk, a Brahmin mendicant, and many 
others. A fit of wandering seized him and he went far, acquiring 
evil repute in abundance. But by consorting with the wise and 
the good he claims to have redeemed a misspent youth, and 
finally returned to his home at Pritikuta. When there he 


received a royal summons through Krsna, brother of Harsa- 
vardhana, who as a friend warned him to make his peace with 


the king — which suggests that Bana had been engaged in some- 
thing worse than sowing wild oats. At any rate he went to the 
royal camp, and was received with marked coldness even accord- 
ing to his own account by the king, but shortly afterwards 
received the royal favour. That is all we know definitely of his 
fate in life. He proceeds to tell us that he recited the Harsacarita 
because on a visit home he was asked to speak of the great king, 
but the story is unfinished, and what is more striking, the Kddam- 
bari also is incomplete, though an end was made for it by his son 
Bhusana Bhatta or Bhat^a Pulina, who states that he did so because 
regret was felt at the incomplete condition of the work. It is by 
no means clear which of the two works really was written first, 
though there is a good deal to be said for the priority of the 
Harsacarita, We may, however, believe that there was much 


touching-up of either tale during Bana’s lifetime. 
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Of Bana’s date we are approximately certain ; he must have 
been fairly young when Harsavardhana in his greatness patronized 
him, and we have no reason to suppose that he first became 
acquainted with the king early in his reign. ^ It is assumed in 
the Harsacarita that the king disposed of his enemy, the Gauda 
king, and as reference is made to the king’s vow to assume the 
garb of a Buddhist mendicant when he has punished his brother’s 
murder, we may assume that Bana was well aware of the 
Buddhist sentiments which Hiuen Tsang so fully records. We 
may hold, therefore, that Bana wrote late in his reign, which 
ended in 647, and this is borne out by his mention of the 
Vasavadatta^ which he clearly imitated. Of the legend which 
makes him a son-in-law of the poet Mayura we can find no con- 
firmation in his narrative, for among his associates he merely 
mentions a snake-doctor Mayuraka, and it would be amazing if 
he really passed over without allusion his being his father-in-law. 
He was, it will be seen, a Brahmin of pure race, of means, and 
royal favour, but he was clearly far from bigoted ; he presents 
to us abundant and detailed proof of the amity in which 
Buddhists and very many kinds of Hindu sectaries lived together, 
discussing and disputing, but without the rancour which the 
Chinese pilgrim’s reports suggest sometimes showed itself against 
the Buddhists. 

Besides his two romances, Bana is credited with the Candlga- 
taka and with the play Pdrvatiparinaya. The feebleness of that 
work both in construction and style might have deterred critics 
from accepting the attribution, and in point of fact it is clear 
that it was the production of Vamana Bhatta Bana in the 
fifteenth century.* The ascription of the Ratnavali to him is also 
merely an idle surmise, for the limited imagination and restrained 
diction of the author of that piece are wholly unlike the over- 
fertile conception of Bana and his amazing command of words. 
Later tradition recognized in him the poet who received, indeed, 
rich rewards from his royal patron, but whose picture of the king 

* This is assumed by all who ascribe Bana to r. a. d. 620. VVe cannot even say that 
he did not know of Pnlahejin’s interruption of Harsa’sjoy, recorded in an inscription 
of some poetic merit; EHI. p. 353. 

» R. Schmidt, AKM. xiii. 4 (1917). He wrote a Nalabhyudaya (TSS. 3, I9*3) 
and the romance, imitating Bana, VeniabhupUlcuarita. 
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lived on for ever, long after the elephants and the jewels given to 
the singer had passed into nothingness.' 

7. The Harsacarita 

Bana opens the Harsacarita * by a brief summary in verse of 
the models in poetry whom he admired, the author of the 
Bhdrata^ the writer of Vdsaxfadattd^ the prose of Haricandra — to 
us merely a name, Satavahana’s treasure of song, the poem of 
Pravarasena, doubtless the SetJtbandha in Prakrit, Bhasa’s plays, 
Kalidasa’s flowers of speech, honey-sweet, and the Brhatkathd. 
He records the love of the north for plays on words, of the west 
for sense, of the south for poetical fancy, Utpreksa, and of Gauda 
for pomp of syllables, and admits that it is hard to combine, 
what he evidently holds as ideal, a fresh subject-matter, a diction 
not common, double meanings obtained without forcing, a domi- 
nant sentiment clearly expressed, richness in sonorous words. 
Then he pronounces his purpose in a stanza often misunder- 
stood : ® 

Adhyarajakrtoisdhair hrdayasthaih smrtair api 
jihvdntah krsyamdneva na kavitve pravartate. 

‘The mighty deeds of my great king, which fill my heart though 
remembered only, restrain my tongue and forbid it to proceed 
to the poet’s task.’ This seems a clear intimation that he is to 
celebrate deeds of Harsa which he heard of from others, but 
which none the less filled so fully his heart as almost to prevent 
utterance. 

Bana then proceeds in chapter i to relate the descent of his 
family and his own life to the end of his rash youth. Chapter ii 
carries us no further than the reception of the message and his 
journey to the royal camp, where he sees and admires so fully 
the points of the king’s great steed that he can hardly exceed 
his accomplishment of hyperbole in his description of Harsa 
himself. Chapter iii relates how Bana, on a visit home, received 

* Srddhaln, Udayofundartkathd^ p. a ; Kdvyapraidfa, i. a ; Subhdntdvali, 150. 

* Ed. NSP. 1918; trans. E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, London, 1897; ed. 
A. Fubrer, BSS. 1909; P. V. Kane, Bombay, 1918 ; S. D. and A. B. Gajendragadkar, 
Poona, 1919. 

* Nobel {Indian Poetry ^ p. 179) still talks of A^byaraja’s UUdha. Piscbel (GN. 
1901, pp. 485-7) first recognized him as Har^. 
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entreaties to tell of the king and how he complied. A long 
description of Sthanvi9vara, the capital of the race whence the 
king sprang, leads up to a eulogy of a mythical king Puspabhuti 
and an elaborate description of his friend and associate in 
adventure, Bhairavacarya. In chapter iv, after a vague allusion 
to the glorious kings sprung from Puspabhuti, we are abruptly 
carried to Prabhakaravardhana, whose great deeds are lightly 
alluded to, while the stress of the tale deals first with the queen’s 
behaviour during the time when her first child was yet unborn, 
the mirth and wild revelry in the city when Rajyavardhana was 
born, the births of Harsa and his sister Rajya9ri, and the 
wedding of the latter to the Maukhari Grahavarman, evidently 
an event of great political importance to the family. With great 
skill, on this picture of happy wedlock and joyful celebration of 
a glad event follows a chapter of unrelieved tragedy. Rajya- 
vardhana is bidden attack the Hunas and departs with his great 
host ; Harsa accompanies him, but is attracted to go hunting, 
whence he is rudely recalled by learning of the grave illness of 
his father. He comes back to find the whole capital convulsed 
with anxiety, and in a series of brilliant pictures we are shown 
the illness of the fevered king whose anguish nothing can relieve, 
the certainty of a fatal issue, the suicide of Harsa^s mother 
whence her son vainly would have stayed her, the final passing 
away of the great king after an oration to his son whose sincerity 
can be felt under the embroidery of Bana’s imagination, his 
obsequies, and the deep mourning of the prince. From this 
stupor he is aroused by the return of Rajyavardhana, who is 
eager to throw on Harsa the duties of sovereignty and to 
abandon himself to grief ; Harsa urges constancy and resolve, 
and at the moment of indecision the dread news is brought ; the 
Malava king has slain Grahavarman and imprisoned Rajya9rT. 
Rajyavardhana determines to proceed at once to punish the 
miscreant, commanding Bhandi to follow with 10,000 horse, and 
declining Harsa’s aid, lest it be doing too much honour thus to 
accumulate forces against so worthless a prince. Harsa remains 
at home in gloom, swiftly to be deepened by the report of 
Rajyavardhana’s success over the Malava king but of his 
treacherous murder by a Gauda king ; Harsa would wage imme- 
diate war, but Skandagupta gives sage advice, reinforced as usual 
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by many a parallel from legend ; Harsa obeys and prepares for 
war, while omens of evil menace the fate of his enemies. 
Chapter vii pictures in extraordinary vividness of detail the 
movements of an Indian army with its utter confusion, its vast 
masses of impedimenta, its countless camp-followcrs from the 
ladies of the court to the meanest hangers-on, the destruction 
wrought on the countryside, the vain claims of the landholders 
for exemption from pillage. We hear too of an ambassador from 
the king of Assam who tenders to the king a present of an 
umbrella of great beauty, and in due course the king reaches the 
Vindhya, again described in picturesque and minute detail. 
Chapter viii presents to us the figure of Nirghata, a young 
mountaineer, who is to aid Harsa in seeking in the Vindhya 
region for Rajya^ri, who has escaped from her confinement and 
is believed to be wandering in that forest region. By his 
advice the king seeks the holy ascetic Divakaramitra, whose 
hermitage, with its pious animals who have imbibed the Buddhist 
faith, is brilliantly portrayed. The king asks his aid, and as the 
holy man is regretfully admitting that he has not heard of the 
princess an ascetic enters with the news that a lady is about to 
burn herself in despair, and asks the holy man to comfort her 
and stay her deed. The king rushes to find his sister on the 
point of perishing with her maidens ; he restrains her and takes 
her to the sage. The princess begs to be allowed to end a life 
that now is worthless to her ; the sage, however, with wise words 
restrains her action and bids her live as her brother begs. Harsa 
then asks him to come with him and comfort and guide his sister 
while he carries out his vow of vengeance ; this accomplished 
both will adopt the red garments of the faith. The sage gladly 
agrees ; the party returns to the camp, and the book breaks off 
in a description of the advent of night while the tale of the 
recovery of Rajya 9 rl is being told. 

Historically we may say that the work is of minimal value, 
though in our paucity of actual records it is something even to 
have this. But chronology is weak and confused, it is extremely 
difficult to make out the identity of the king of Malava,^ and 
even the Gauda king is only indirectly indicated as 5a9anka, 


* Cf. Smith, EHI. pp. 350 ff. ; R. Mookerji, ffanha, pp. 50 ff. 
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whose name is given by Hiuen Tsang.' Bana has not attempted 
to make intelligible the course of events which rendered it 
possible for the Gauda king to come into hostile contact with 
Rajyavardhana in or near Malava, and it is difficult not to 
suppose that he desired, writing at a considerable distance of 
time, to leave what was long past in a vague position. What he 
does supply to history is the vivid pictures of the army, of the 
life of the court, of the sectaries and their relations to the 
Buddhists, and the avocations of a Brahmin and his friends. 

8. The Kdciambarl 

The Harsacarita ranks as an Akhyayika, and in fact it has 
been adopted as the model of that form by later writers on 
poetics such as Raja^ekhara. It is divided into Ucchvasas, con- 
tains occasional verses, and if not narrated by the hero, Harsa, is 
at least narrated by the sub-hero, Bana himself, whose history 
takes up the first two and a half chapters. The Kadambart, on 
the other hand, is a Katha, and it lacks the distinctive marks of 
the Akhyayika. In point of fact it has a complex structure of its 
own, for it consists of a long narrative in which are interwoven 
other narratives given by characters of the work. In a sense, 
therefore, if it were worth while seeking to fix terminology in 
a manner which was unknown to Indian writers, a Katha might 
be deemed * a complex Akhyayika, one in which a main narrative 
was the mode in which sub-narratives came to be set forth in due 
place. The essence of the form of the Kddambarl is the use of 
these sub-narratives to explain matters which the main narrator 
could not himself know ; he does not gather all his information 
mto a whole and set it out in an ordered fashion, but he allows 
us to have it as the matters came to the knowledge of his hero 
during the course of his actual experience. This is a definite 
and marked plan which makes the Kddambari in point of struc- 
ture very different from the Dafakumdracarita or a text like 
the Pancatantra^ in which sub-narratives are included. It may 
originally have been the plan of the Brhatkathd as Gunadhya 

* For a defence of him see Majomdar, Early Hist, of B<ngal, pp. 16 ff. 

* F. Lac6te, Milastges LMy pp. 250 ff. For comments on the valueless distinctions 
in Indian writers, see Nobel, Indian Poetry^ pp. 156 ff. ; S. K. Di, BSOS. iii. 507 ff., 
who themselves differ on one vital point, the content of the Katha. 
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conceived it, though that characteristic is lost in the versions 
which have come down to us, and in any case it is very dubious 
if the same plan were ever systematically carried out in that 
work. But it is interesting to note how, in the Kadambart and 
probably in the Brhatkatha tale whence the story is largely 
derived, we find the highest perfection of a manner beloved in 
India, the inclusion of one tale within another. In the logically 
simplest form we have it in the Jataka style where a tale of old 
is led up to by a tale of to-day, and the story ends with the 
application to to-day of the legend of the past. In such works 
as the Vetdlapahcavin^aiikd there is a closer approach to the 
Kddambarl inasmuch as the tales of the Vampire are all con- 
nected with the main purpose of the king, and thus, though 
distinct in themselves, serve to help on one main purpose. In 
the Pahcatantra we reach a further improvement, for the stories, 
in themselves unconnected and many told to illustrate principles, 
are put in the mouths of the characters of the frame story, or in 
the case of narratives included in subordinate stories in the 
mouths of the persons of the latter. Yet a closer approach is 
achieved in the Dafaknmdracarita in so far as the princes each 
narrate their own experiences, thus introducing a degree of life 
which is wanting in the other forms, for in the Jatakas, though 
the Bodhisattva tells a tale of what was really his past 
experience, it is not narrated in the first person. As the idea of 
the Da^akumdracarita is doubtless borrowed from the Brhatkathd^ 
we have an additional proof of the free use there of this device 
of first-hand narrative which is still further developed in the 
Kddambarl} because the whole of the tales told are essentially 
part of one complex action, unlike those of the princes of the 
romance of Dandin. But in one respect there is more semblance 
of realism in the Da^akumdracarita ; the Kddambarl places its 
main narrative in effect in the mouth of the sage Jabali, who 
knows by his great insight the tale he relates ; he places himself 
largely at the point of view of the hero Candrapida, but that 
prince is not actually the narrator. The adoption of this device 
had already taken place in the Brhatkatha^ where we find a close 

* Ed. P. Peterson, BSS. 1883 ; P. V. Kane, Bombay, 1920 ; trans. C. M. Ridding, 
1906. V. 2 of the introdnetioQ is copied in a Pallava inscr. of Amaravatii Ifui. 

fnstr,, i. 26; Kielhom, GN. 1903, pp. 3iof. 
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parallel in substance and form to the Kadambari in the tale of 
king Sumanas. Doubtless both Somadeva and Ksemendra may 
have been influenced by Bana’s work, and the latter certainly 
was, but there is no ground whatever to suspect that the Kash- 
mirian compilers borrowed the tale from Bana. In every respect 
the relation between what we can reconstruct as the original and 
Bana is that of development and elaboration in the romance. 

The poet opens his work with some stanzas in which he 
suggests that his Katha is seeking favour by its novel subject 
and phraseology, its brilliant vivid descriptions, its resplendent 
similes and Dipakas, figures where one word serves as predicate 
to series of clauses. We learn then of Qudraka of Vidi9a on the 
Vetravatl river; to him a Candala maiden of wondrous beauty 
brings a parrot, and after persuasion it tells the following narra- 
tive. In its youth it lost its mother and was tenderly reared, 
like Bana, by its father, who was killed by a ^abara ; the young 
parrot was taken by Harita to the hermitage of his father, Jablli, 
who looks kindly at the bird and says that it is reaping the fruit 
of past misconduct. On entreaty Jabali tells the tale which the 
parrot repeats. We hear of Tarapida of Ujjain and his minister 
?ukanasa ; the moon seems in a vision to enter the queen who 
bears a glorious son, Candrapida, while (Jukanasa is blessed with 
Vai9ampayana, bom of a lotus placed in his wife’s bosom. The 
two grow up in loving amity ; at sixteen, when both have been 
fully trained, they are brought home from the place in which 
they have spent their time, and Candrapic^ receives the gift of 
a wondrous horse, Indrayudha, and from the queen a maiden 
Pattralekha, a captive daughter of the king of Kuluta. With his 
steed to aid him and the sage counsel of Qukanasa to guide him, 
he enters on a campaign of world conquest lasting three years. 
But one day, seeing a pair of Kinnaras’, quaint semihuman 
animals, he pursues them so far that he is lost and arrives at 
a lovely lake graced by the presence of a lovelorn maiden, 
Maha9veta. On his persuasion she tells her tale in the first 
person. She is daughter of a Gandharva and an Apsaras ; she 
had seen a beautiful ascetic boy, Pundarika, and his friend, 
Kapinjala, learned that the former was the mind-born son of 




* Cf. Foucher, L'Art Grico-Bouddhiqtu du Gandhdra, ii. 21 f. 
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Laksmi, goddess of beauty, and the ascetic gvetaketu, had loved 
him, but too late to prevent his death from unfulfilled longing. 
At this point she faints but, revived by Candrapida, proceeds to 
the end. She had decided to die, but, as she was about to ascend 
the pyre a majestic figure descended from the sky, took up 
Pundarika's body and promised her reunion if she lived ; hence 
her decision to live at lake Acchoda awaiting her beloved. We 
are then told how Candrapida learns of her friend Kadamban' of 
like descent, who will not wed because her friend remains 
a maiden; Maha9veta takes the prince with her to visit her 
friend, of whom Candrapida becomes deeply enamoured, while 
she shares his love. But, before the two have plighted troth, 
Candrapida is compelled by a summons from his father to return, 
and, leaving Pattralekha with Kadambari for a few days, he 
hurries on, bidding Vai9ampayana bring back his forces. He is 
received with joy at Ujjain, but is tormented by love, and gladly 
hears of his dear one from Pattralekha ; at this point Bana's work 
ends and his son's continuation begins. Further news comes 
from Keyuraka, increasing Candiapida’s desire to return to 
Kadambari, but he must await Vai9ampayana and the host. The 
latter comes, but the officers tell the sad tale of the fact that 
Vai9ampayana had insisted on staying at the lake as one dis- 
traught ; the king suggests that Candrapida has done him some 
wrong, butgukanasa hotly defends the prince and blames his son, 
while Candrapida is convinced that Vai9ampayana is blameless. 
Permitted to seek him, he proceeds to the lake, and finds 
Maha9veta in even more profound grief than before. She narrates 
her tale : Vai9ampayana had fallen in love with her, she, true to 
Pundarika, had repulsed him, and, weaned with his parrot repeti- 
tions of love, had cursed him to become a parrot, whereupon he 
had forthwith died. This is too much for Candrapida who dies 
straightway. Maha9veta mourns him, when Kadambari with 
Pattralekha enters, resolves on death, prepares the pyre, when 
a light breaks forth from the bed and a voice from heaven tells 
Maha9veta that Pundarika's body is incorruptible in heaven, 
while Kadambari is to guard Candrapida's body until the curse 
which slew him is over. Pattralekha, who had fainted, awakes, 
springs on Indrayudha who is among the mourners, dashes into 
the lake whence emerges Kapinjala. He now takes up the tale , 
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when Pundarika’s body was carried away, he had followed and 
the Moon had deigned to explain the happening; dying, Punda- 
rika had cursed him, though blameless, to suffer himself on earth 
the pangs of that love which was destroying him. He in turn 
has vowed that Pundarlka should share his misfortunes and had 
taken the body away to keep until the appointed time of his own 
descent to earth. Kapinjala was returning with this news, when 
he was cursed by a semidivine being, over whom he ran, to 
become a horse ; on entreaty the curse was modified to end this 
condition on his master’s death, and he learned that the Moon 
. n Ic a were about to be incarnated as Candrapida and 
Vai9ampayana, and he as the horse Indrayudha. So saying, 
Kapinjala goes out to seek ^vetaketu’s advice to end the curse; 
of Pattralekha he knows nothing. Maha9veta and Kadambarl 
decided to spend the time together beside the body of the prince 
which became lovelier every day, and Tarapida and (pukanasa 
with their wives joined in the vigil. Here ended Jabali’s tale, 
and the parrot knew the truth, that it was Vai9ampayana dreeing 
the weird appointed for him. The impatient parrot desires to 
know its future fate, but is rebuked for its haste, and told that it 
would have as brief a life in its new condition as when Pundarlka. 
It IS consoled by the advent of Kapinjala, sent to it by ^vetaketu 
with the news that he and LaksmI, ashamed of past neglect, are 
now engaged in sacrifice to end the curse, and that it must stay 
peacefully in the hermitage until the due season. Impatient, 
however, it flies off, is caught by a Candala for his princess, who 
has brought it to the king ; this is all it knows and here ends its 
tale, which the poet resumes. The Candala maiden reveals herself 
as LaksmI, mother of the parrot, who had captured it to save it 
from the consequences of filial disobedience ; she bids the king 
now quit this life and both he and the parrot at once perish, thus 
completing the human lives in which they had to suffer. At this 
moment Candrapida comes to life in Kadambari’s eyes, Pundarlka 
descends from the sky, all are reunited, Candrapida places 
Pundarlka on the throne, and in devotion to his parents spends 
his time partly at Ujjain, partly at Hemakute, Kadambari’s 
parental home, and partly in the moon, his own abode, while 
Pattralekha is revealed as Rohint, best beloved of the queens of 
the Moon. 
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We can see from the Kathdsaritsdgara ' that Bana has followed 
in his part very faithfully the main outlines of the story, though 
the names in the two versions are quite different, and the Kash- 
mirian version has the Himalaya and Vidyadharas for the more 
southern regions and Gandharvas and Apsarases of Bana. Bana, 
moreover, expands and duplicates; he creates the attractive 
character of ?ukanasa, wise and loyal, and brings Vai^ampayana 
in as comrade of Candrapida ; he has even two Kinnaras for the 
one of the tale, and develops the theme of his hero’s birth as he 
does that of the children in the Harsacarita. All his own are his 
brilliant descriptions and his elaborations of the signs of love in 
his hero and heroine. In the tale, however, after the princes 
departure the princess. Makarandika, annoys by her grief her 
parents so deeply that she is cursed to become a Nisada maiden, 
while her father it is who, ashamed of his action, dies and 
becomes the parrot, who repeats the tale of its own experienc^ 
and what it heard Pulastya recite to king Sumanas. At the 
court of that prince Somaprabha is reunited to the Nisada 
maiden, who resumes her true shape, and it is the king who is 
revealed as Ra9mimant. mind-son of the sage Didhiti, and is 
united to Manorathaprabha, while the parrot is released and reaps 

the fruit of its asceticism. u i* r 

This is indeed a strange tale, and to those who have no belie 

in rebirth, or even in a reunion after this mortal life, its appeal 

must be gravely diminished, and the whole must seem rather 

a fantastic if not idle romance with uninteresting characters living 

in an unreal atmosphere. But from the point of view of Indian 

belief the case is far other, and the story may justly be deemed 

replete with the tenderness of human love, the beneficence of 

divine consolation, the pathos and sorrow of death, and the 

abiding hope of reunion after death as a result of unswerving 

fidelity to love. To Indian minds also there is a strong appeal 

in the element of the miraculous, nor to them is there anything 

save attraction in the wonderful history of the Moon and Punda- 

rika, even the appearance of the latter in parrot form has nothing 

ludicrous when it is believed that human beings do pass from 

one body to another. Sana’s treatment of love is refined and 

graceful, and shows itself at its best in the scenes between 

* Ux. 3 3 ff. : Brhatkatkamanjart, xvi. 183 ff. ; ManVowski, WZKM. xv. 213 ff* 
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Kadambari and the prince ; in his account of the feelings of 
Kadambarl from the time when she mounted the terrace of her 
palace to gaze on the prince, Baiia achieves a wonderful insight 
into the currents of youthful passion and virgin modesty which 
sway a girl’s mind when first she is moved to love.^ All credit 
is also due to him for hts effective characterization of so many 
minor characters ; to Tarapida, Vilasavati his queen, and, above 
all, to ^ukanasa lie has imparted both life and colour, while the 
devotion of Pattraleklia is touchingly portrayed. 

There is also no lack of movement, and Bana is perfectly well 
aware of the advantage of contrast, as when he brings vividly 
before us the innocent life of the parrots under their ^almall 
tree or the peaceful quiet of Jabali’s hermitage, on the one hand, 
and the pomp and display of the courts of ^udraka and Tarapida 
on the other. His sense of drama is revealed by the introduction 
with its brilliant portraits of f^ludraka and the Candala maiden, 
while his love for nature and his close observation reveal them- 
selves in his descriptions of the Himalaya, of lake Acchoda, of 
Maha^veta’s abode, and in minor touches throughout. As in the 
Harsacarita he blends description of nature’s own beauties with 
those of the cities- and works of men’s hands, so we can set his 
pictures of palaces and towns against those of hermitage and 
country. The political insight which reveals itself in the dis- 
courses of the Harsacarita is again exhibited in ^ukanasa’s 
admonitions to the young prince, and the advice of Kapinjala to 
Pundarika. We seem, however, to find a more mature view and 
a deeper insight into the springs of human action in the Kddam^ 
bari than in the Harsacarita^ supporting the conclusion as to the 
later date of the Kadambari. 

It would, however, be unfair to ignore the grave defects of 
Bana, not merely in respect of style, but also of structure, for 
nothing will make the Kadambari other than difficult to follow 
in its complex of past and present lives, and its lack of propor- 
tion ; the descriptions are always overdone, especially in the case 
of Maha^veta and of the temple of Candika ; Bana does not let 
his reader see the wood for the trees ; in his devotion to the 
beauties of the evening or morning, or the rising of the moon, or 
the limbs of his heroine, he often loses sight of the plot itself. 

* Cf. ApolioDius Khodius' view of Medea. 
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Of his son little need be said. He unquestionably is inferior 
to his father, even if we may excuse his hurried treatment of the 
remainder of the plot on the score of its inherent difficulties. He 
prolongs the description of KadambarVs lovelorn condition out 
of reason, while he is deficient in his father’s fertile imagination, 
and cannot draw on his wealth of mythological knowledge and 
observation of Indian flora and fauna. Moreover, he attempts no 
parallel to ?ukanasa’s display of knowledge of life. 

9. Bands Style 

Weber, ^ who was rarely moved to wrath, made once a most 
effective protest against Bana’s defects of style ; he condemned 
him. as compared with Dandin. for a subtlety and tautology which 
were repugnant, the outrageous overloading of single words with 
epithets, the construction of sentences in which the solitary verb 
is held over for pages, the interval being filled by epithets and 
epithets upon these epithets, these epithets moreover frequently 
extending over more than a line in the form of compounds, so 
that Bana’s prose is an Indian wood where progress is impossible 
through the undergrowth until the traveller cuts out a path for 
himself, and where even then he is confronted by malicious wild 
beasts in the shape of unknown words to terrify him. The cen- 
sure is just ; Bana revels in the construction of sentences consist- 
ing of heaped up epithets in compound form, throwing away all 
the advantages of an inflected language; moreover he loves to 
pile up in these compounds double meanings, and these he brings 
about repeatedly by the use of rare senses of ordinary words or 
the use of utterly abnormal phraseology. He shows his exact 
knowledge of grammar in many points, and adheres to the due 
use of the perfect, as against Subandhu who employs it as a narra- 
tive tense without the restriction of reference to matters not 
within the experience of him who uses it. His employment of 
the figures of speech is unwearying, and he is largely dominated 
by the desire to produce prose which shall be rhythmical. His 
long compounds are often clearly built up and interspersed with 

> Accepted by M. R. Kale. Kadambari, p. 35, Weber’s treatise on the romances is 
in Ind. Streifen, i. 308-86. 
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shorter words simply in order to achieve this effect which Dandin 
and other writers of poetics extol under the style of Ojas, 
strength. Like other Indian authors he clearly attaches to this 
end an importance foreign to our conceptions, but part at least 
of his influence on later writers such as Dharmadasa, Govardhana, 
and Jayadeva must be assigned to his sound effects as well as to 
his brilliance in figures of speech, to which they no doubt, from 
a modem point of view, attached undue merit. But it is fair to 
remember that Bana is by no means without sense of propriety ; 
he can resort to brief interchange of speeches when he deems it 
fit, Kapinjala*s advice to Pundarika is direct and forcible, and the 
ejaculations of the maidens of the queen Rajya^rl when on the 
point of lighting the pyre, or of the dying king Prabhakara- 
vardhana, are perfectly phrased. In its own way there is a model 
of force in the picture of the exclamations of the motley host of 
the royal army and the cries of the despairing villagers who are 
being plundered right and left. Nor is Bana at all incapable of 
epigrammatic brevity, though unhappily he too rarely prac- 
tises it. 

The description of the doorkeeper,^ a maiden, in the Kddani- 
bari exhibits his normal style : ekadd tu ndtidurodile navanali- 
nadalasamputabhidi kiihcidunmuktapdtalinini bhagavaii sahasra- 
maricimdlini rdjdnam dsthdnamandapagatani ahgatidjanavirud- 
dhena vdmapdr^vdvalambind kaukseyakena sainnihitavisadhareva 
candanalatd bhisanaramaniydkrtir aviralacandandnulepanadha- 
valitasianatatonmajjadairdvatakumbhamandaleva manddkini cu~ 
ddmanipratibimbacchalena rdjdjfieva murtiniati rdjabhih giro- 
bhir uhyamdnd garad iva kalahahsadhavaldmbard jamadagnya- 
paragudhdreva vaglkrtasakalardjamandala vifidhyavanabhumir 
iva vetralatdvatl rajyddhidevateva vigrahinl pratlhdri samupa- 
Sftya ksititalanihitajdnukarakamald savinayam abravlt. ‘ Once, 
when the sun, garlanded with a thousand rays, bursting open the 
fresh lotus buds, relaxing something of his ruddy hue, had risen 
no great space in the sky, to the king seated in the presence 
chamber, came the keeper of the door, and with bent knee and 
lotus.-like hand touching the ground addressed his majesty. Her 
form was lovely, yet dread, even as a .sandal plant wherein lurks 

* For the representation of such a Yavani in art see Foucher, VArt Grico-Bottddhi- 
qm du Candhdra^ iL 7oiT» 


I 
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a snake, by reason of the sword which she wore at her left side, 
belying her womanhood ; she was as it were the Ganges, her 
bosom whitened by sandal showing like the temples of Airavata 
as he emerges from his bath ; through her reflection in their 
crest jewels she was as it were an embodiment of the king’s 
order, borne on the heads of obedient princes ; by the whiteness of 
her robe which vied with the swans, she resembled the autumn 
when they return home ; she conquered all the assembled kings 
as did the edge of Para9urama’s axe ; with the cane wand which 
she bore she resembled the Vindhya forest land, and she seemed 
none other than the guardian deity of the realm in human shape.* 
We would no doubt be unjust to Bana if we held that he did not 
realize the humorous side of these exaggerations, just as he no 
doubt saw the comic aspect of the putting of his tale into the 
mouth of a parrot, and enjoyed as much as we should his remark 
on Skandagupta : nrpavah^adirgham. nasavait^am dadhdftah^ 

‘ with a nose as long as his sovereign’s pedigree,’ which has been 
solemnly censured by unimaginative stolidity. Against this 
peaceful picture we may set the striking picture of the return 
of Bhandi with the news of Rajyavardhana’s death : malinavd- 
sd ripit^ara^alyapuritena nikhdtabahulohakilahaparikararak^ita- 
sphutaneneva hrdayena hrdayalagnaih svdmisatkrtair iva ^ma- 
^ruhhih (ttcam samupadar^ayan durikriavydydinagithiiabhuja- 
dandadoldyamduamahgalavalayaika^esdlamkrtir anddaropayuk- 
taidmbulaviralardgena Qokadahanadakyaindnasya hrdayasydhgd- 
reneva dlrgkani^vdsavegafiirgatenddharena gusyatd svdmiviraha- 
vidhrtajlvitdparddhavailaksydd iva bdspavdripataleua pateueva 
pravrtavadanah vi^ann iva^ ‘ His raiment was besmirched and he 
manifested his grief by his heart which was filled with the foe’s 
darts and arrows, as though they were clamps of iron to restrain 
it from breaking, and his beard which lay over the heart on which 
his master’s good deeds were engraved. On his long arm, re- 
laxed from lack of exercise, was as sole ornament his lucky 
bracelet. His parched lip, faintly coloured through neglect of 
use of betel, protruded under the stress of his long sighs like 
a coal from a heart afire with sorrow, and he covered his face 
with a mantle of tears as though in shame for the sin of living 
when his master had fallen.* Yet Bana can be brief, though he 
must be pointed, as in Harsa’soath; gapdmy dryasyaivapddapdn- 
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stispargena yadi pariganitair eva vdsaraik sakalacdpacapaladur- 
lahtanarapaticaranaranarandyamdnattigaddth nirgaudam na 

karoyni medinlm tatas tanunapdti pitasarpisi patahga iva pdtaki 
pdiaydmy dtmdnam, ‘ By the dust of my noble one's feet I swear 
that, if I do not within a measured tale of days make the earth 

* cause it to resound with the fetters on the 

feet of kings made haughty by the elasticity of their bows, I will 
hurl myself, worthless as I shall be, like a moth on to a flame fed 
of oil.’ Even in the death scenes of Harsa’s mother and father 
epigram must prevail : Prabhakaravardhana thus addresses his 
darling boy : mahdsattvatd hi prathamam avalanibanam lokasya 
pagcad rdjajivitd, snttvavatdi'n cdgranlh sarvatigayagritah kva 
bhavdn kva vaiklavyam f^kulapradipd siti divasakarasadrgaiejasas 
te laghukar anani iva. purusasihho 'siti cauryapatnprajhopabrhhita- 
Pardkramasya ntndeva, ksiiir iyam taveii laksandkhydtacakra^ 
vartipadasya putiarukiani iva, grhyaidm grir iti svayam eva griyd 
grhitasya viparitayn ‘ Magnanimity is the mainstay of this 
world, next royal blood. How incompatible is weakness with 
thee who art the flrst of the magnanimous, endowed with every 
perfection ? Shall I call thee lamp of our line ? That were 
almost a making light of thee whose brilliance matcheth the sun. 
To call thee lion of men is as it were a censure to one whose 
prowess is manifested not alone in heroism but in keen intelli- 
gence. ’Twere tautology to say, “The earth is thine”, when 
thou bearcst the clear signs of imperial splendour to come. 
Twere contradiction to bid thee grasp the goddess fortune when 
she already hath thee in her embrace,’ and so on until the poet 
grows weary, for there is no logical end to these elegancies. 
Rhythmical effects and alliterations abound and often are happy: 
^pyatihataratkarahkasd Raghund lagkunaiva kdleudkdri kaku- 
bhdm prasddanatHy ‘ In a brief space with the irresistible onset of 
his chariot Raghu brought peace to the world.’ 

Sana’s fondness of figures is obvious, and metaphors, similes, 
seeming incongruity, exemplification, Sahoktis, as in the descrip- 
tion of Rajya9ri as akuldm kegakaldpena maranopdyena ca, 

‘ bewildered with dishevelled locks and as to the means of death,’ 
dagdhdm canddtapena vaidkavyena ca, ‘ burnt with the fierce heat 
and the pains of widowhood’, and others abound. Among his few 
verses is a fairly good example of lively fancy, Utpreksa ; 
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jayaty Upendrah sa cakdra durato: bibhitsaya yah ksattalab- 
dhalaksyaya 

drfaiva koparunaya ripor urah: svayam bhaydd hhinnam tv- 
dsrapdtalam. 

‘ Supreme is that Upendra, who by his mere glance from afar 
which struck at once its mark with angry red, made the breast of 
his foe ruddy with gore as though in fear it had burst open of its 
own accord.’ A good instance of hyperbole, Ati^ayokti, is 
presented in his eulogy of his preceptor : 

namdmi Bharvog caranambujadvayam : sa^ekharair Maukha- 
ribhih krtdrcanam 

samastasamaniakiritavedika- : vitahkapUholluthitarunahgulu 

* I revere the lotus feet of Bharvu, worshipped by the Maukhari 
princes with diadems on their heads, whose toes gleamed red as 
they moved on the lofty footstool formed by the crowns of all 

the feudatories of the realm.’ 

The number of verses used by Bana is small, though less 
limited than in the case of Subandhu. Bana docs not observe 
the rule laid down by Bhamaha^ that the Akhyayika should 
contain at the beginning of each Ucchvasa Vaktra and Apara- 
vaktra verses announcing the subject of the chapter. The first 
Ucchvasa of the Harsacarita has an introduction on poetry ; the 
others have two verses, but the form is either two Aryas or 
a ?loka and an Arya. In the body of the chapters we have an 
Aparavaktra in i; three stanzas Vasantatilaka, ^ardulavikridita 
and Aparavaktra in ii ; two pairs, Arya and Sragdhara in iiij 
a pair of verses, Vaktra and Aparavaktra, and a detached Arya 
in iv ; a ?loka and an Aparavaktra in v ; and an Arya in vi ; 
the last two have no inserted verses. The Vaktra of Bai^a is 
not the gioka as in the metrical textbooks, but a sort of ?loka 
with a spondee at the close of the even lines. The Kddamban 
after its verse prelude is essentially in prose. 

1 i. a 6 . Nobel Poetry, pp. 178, 187) argues that both Danila wd 

Bhamaha cannot have known Bana’s work; as regards Hhamaha this can bar y 
be true in respect of time, but he may have lived far away. In Rudra{a we ba 
accounts of the Katha (xvi. 30-3) and Akhyayika (xvi, 34-30) which obviously are 
bAMd 00 Bina ; cf« S» K* BSOS* iii. 5 M 
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THE LATER ROMANCES AND THE CAMPOS 

I. The Rojnances 

TIJANA has set a model which it was easy to admire, but 
-L/ infinitely hard to follow with any success, and in fact 
we have nothing later which can be set for a moment beside 
him. Criticism * of him was not specially intelligent ; he was 
classed with ^ilabhattarika, one of the few poetesses of India 
who used Sanskrit, as a model of the Pancala style, in which 
sense and sound were of equal importance, an assertion in no 
sense true. He found an imitator in Dhanapala, son of Sarva- 
deva, and brother of Qobhana ; he lived under the patronage of 
Siyaka and Vakpati of Dhara, though Merutuiiga ^ places him 
also at Bhoja*s court and tells us a tale of his dispute with his 
family and final reconciliation to his brother. He wrote in 
A.D. 972-3 the Prakrit lexicon, Paiyalacchl, and, after becoming 
a Jain, the Rsabhapahcdfikd in fifty Prakrit stanzas. His romance 
is styled Tilakamanjari^ after the heroine, and it has clearly been 
his aim to seek to draw as many parallel pictures to those of the 
Kddambari in describing this lady’s love of Samaraketu. He 
recognizes his debt, and perhaps that is the best that can be 
said of him. 

Another Jain effort to rival the Kddambari is seen in the 
Gadyacintdmani* of Odayadeva, alias Vadibhasinha, a lion to the 
elephants of counter disputants. He was a Digambara Jain, pupil 
ofPuspasena, whom he lauds in the usual exaggerated style, and 
his work deals with the legend of Jivaka or Jivandhara, which is 
also the topic of the yivandharacampu. His imitation of Bana 
is flagrant, including an effort to improve on the advice given by 
the sage ^ukanasa to the young Candraplda. Other Jain 

‘ Kane, Kadambart, p. xxv. 

* Prabandhcuintdmauif pp. 60 ff. (trans. Tawney). 

* Ed. KM. 85, 1903. Cf. Jacobi, GGA. 1905, p. 379. 

* EtI. Madras, lyoi, Cf. Holtzscb, lA. xxziL *40; ZDMG. Ixviii, 697 f. 
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Kathas hardly attempt, and certainly do not reach, the stage of 
comparison with the true romances.' 

2. The Campus 

The romances contain here and there a few stanzas but they 
are normally and effectively in prose, and the literary composi- 
tions styled Campus, a name of unknown sense, differ vitally 
from them in that they use prose or verse indifferently for the 
same purpose. In this Campus differ from other forms oflitera- 
ture in which verse is mingled with prose ; the verses in these 
cases are either gnomic, or they serve to summarize the context 
of the story, as do the title verses of the Pancaiantra, or occa- 
sionally they appear to lend greater effect to some point in the 
narrative as when a short speech is made in pointed form, or 
a specially important idea is thus underlined. But it was not 
surprising that the use of verse freely side by side with prose 
should occur, especially when works could be written in either 
indifferently, and we have in the JatakamM^ on the one hand, 
and in the inscription of Harisena on the other, clear cases of 
something which may be deemed fairly like the Campu, and 
Oldenberg * has adduced analogous cases in the Jataka book. 
But it is only from a late period that we have works written in 
the full Kavya style in which the poet shows now his ability in 
prose and now in verses, without seeking to reserve verses for any 
special end. 

The oldest extant is probably the Damayaniikatha ® or Nala- 
campu of Trivikrama Bhatta, whom we know as the author of 
the Nausari inscription of the Rastrakuta king India III in 
A.D. 915, and who is also mentioned as author of the Maddlasa- 
campu. The tale runs that his father Devaditya, a court Pandit, 
was absent from his post when a rival came forward to challenge 
him, with the result that the son aided by Sarasvati composed 
the NalacampUy which was left unfinished because his father 
returned and rendered his son’s action needless. The story is 

^ On the fragmentary Avonlisundari ascribed to Dandin — wrongly — see S. K. D<, 
IHQ. i. 31 ff.; ill. 395 ff. 

* GN. 1918, pp. 4390*. ; 1919, pp. 61 ff. 

* Ed. NSP, 1885. He was of the (^andilya family and son of Nemftditya (El. 
ix. 28). 
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elaborated with the usual defects of long sentences, consisting of 
epithets heaped on epithets in long compounds, with double 
meanings, alliterations and jingles complete. The author men- 
tions Bana, and himself is referred to in the Sarasvatlkanthd- 
* • • 

bharana. His verses are no more than mediocre; there is the 
usual combination of simile with a double meaning in his critique 
of poets given in anthologies: 

apragalbhapadanydsd jauanirdgaketavah 
santy eke bahuldldpdh kavayo bdlakd iva. 

‘ Some poets are like children ; their diction is as tottering as 
their feet, they disgust people (they cause delight to their 
mothers), they chatter much (they have many endearments).’ 
This is clearly frigid, and his elaborate stanzas are still less 
attractive. 

To a Jain of the same century, a contemporary of the Rastra- 
kuta Krsna and protege of his feudatory, a son of the Calukya 
Arikesarin II, we owe the much more important work, Ya^as- 
iilaka} written in 959. Somadeva was a Digambara Jain and he 
wrote, as did all Jains, with an eye to the salvation of mankind 
by means of the Jain faith, and in fact the last three sections of 
his book serve as a manual of lessons for laymen. The tale 
itself, however, is not at all dull. In the rich Yodheya country 
there was a city Rajapura ruled by Maridatta, a sensualist, who 
has decided on the advice of his family priest to offer to the 
goddess of the family, Candamari-devata, a pair of all living 
things, including human beings. He is ready to sacrifice when 
there come before him an ascetic pair, boy and girl, who have 
been induced to come to the place of sacrifice; at the sight of 
them the darkness passes away from his mind. At this point 
the author, with an awkward transition, explains their presence ; 
an ascetic, Sudatta, has just arrived at the outskirts of the town, 
and rejecting a garden for its encitements to love, and a burning 
place as needlessly repulsive, has taken up his abode on a small 
hill. In his train are two young people, the children of Mari- 
datta’s own sister by ya9omati, son of king Ya9odhara, and the 
sage, knowing the future, sends them where he knows the royal 
guards will accost them and take them to the king for sacrifice. 

> Ed. KM. 70, 1901-3. Cf. Petersoa, Rtport^ ii. pp. 33 flf. 
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The king, however, treats them with honour, having bethought 
him that his niece and nephew were reported to have adopted 
the ascetic life, and questions them as to their history. In A9vasa 
ii the youth, who enjoys like his sister the rare gift of knowledge 
of past births, tells a curious tale. There was a king of Ujjain, 
Yaco’rtha,^ and his wife Candramati bore him a son, Ya9odhara, 
whom on the sight of his whitening hair the father placed on the 
throne, retiring to contemplation. The life of Ya9odhara is 
described, and the poet displays his knowledge of policy in con- 
versation between the king and a minister, in which are set out 
with legendary examples the fate of kings who choose bad 
ministers, and of kings who cast aside their faithful servants. 
Ya9odhara seems ideally happy, he delights in the Veda of the 
bow, but one night he finds that his wife leaves his side for a 
guilty intrigue. He meditates slaying her, but is deterred by the 
scandal, and his mother, who suspects the truth, seeing his sudden 
aversion to life, counsels him to perform a sacrifice including the 
slaughter of all kinds of animals. The king, however, will have 
nothing to do with sacrifices destructive of life, and there ensues 
a polemic between him and his mother on the Jain faith, to which 
she realizes that he is tending. He argues, however, that offer- 
ings to the dead are absurd, and that crows are the real recipients 
of the bounty tendered, while the idea of water as purifying is 
ridiculed. A vast array of poetical authority is adduced by the 
king, who quotes almost all the great poets down to Raja9ekhara, 
and the queen, perhaps wearied by his eloquence, compromises on 
a cock of flour. The wicked wife, however, sees her chance, 
insists on cooking the mixture, inserts poison and ends the mother 
and son alike (iii). In A9vasa iv we have the account of the fate 
of the mother, son, and wife in later births as the result of their 
crimes, the slaying even of an effigy of a cock being a sin. The 
wicked wife repeats in these rebirths her evil deed. At last, 
however, the cycle is complete, and the mother and son are re- 
born, with knowledge of the past as the twin children of Ya90- 
mati and the sister of Maridatta. Needless to say, the king is now 
induced (v) to take instruction from Sudatta, and in the end is 
converted along with the goddess and his people. 

* Hertel (/’a/a und GopdJa, pp. 8r ff.) sammarizes the parallel works of Maolkya 
SOri and Vadiraja SOri. His Yajogha (p. 9a) may be an error. 
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While it can hardly be said that Somadeva complies with the 
principle laid down in such late works as the Sdhityadarpana} 
that verse should be used for passages where sentiment is to be 
prominently expressed (savasam vastu)^ since he often employs it 
without much impressment, it is certain that he is a poet of 
taste and good sense. His defence of critics against ignorance of 
poetry because they are not composers is : 

avakidpi svayam lokak kdmam kdvyapanksakak 
rasapdkdnabhijno 'pi bhoktd vetti na kim rasam} 

‘Though people in general cannot express themselves, still 
they are good judges of poems. Though one has no skill in the 
art of producing sweet flavours, does not he who partakes of 
food know them perfectly well ? ' The king's commonsense is 
clear : 

saritsarovdridkivdpikdsu : nunajjanonntajjanamdiratn eva 
punydya cet tarki jalecardndnt : svargah purd sydd itaresu 
pagcdt. 

‘ If descent into and emerging from river, lake, sea, or tank, 
were enough for salvation, then heaven would belong preemi- 
nently to those that dwell in the water, and secondarily only to 
other creatures.* The king’s joy in the bow is well expressed : 

ydvanti bhuvi fostrdni tesdm ^resthataram dhanuh 
dhanusdm gocare idni na tesdm gocare dhanuh. 

‘Of all the weapons on earth the bow hath preeminence; it 
reacheth all, but none can attain it.’ The folly of human desire 
is repeatedly derided as in : 

tvam mandiradravinaddratanudvahddyais : trsndtamobhtr anu- 
bandhibhir astabuddhih 

klifndsy aharnifam imam na tu citta vetsi: dandath Yamasya 
nipatantam akdnda eva. 

‘ O heart, thou dost torment thyself night and day, fettered by 
the darkness of desire for home, wealth, wife, and child, and dost 

' vi, 336 (33a) reading padyair with Peterson, Keport, ii, p. 34* There is a v, /, 
gadyair (Nobel, Indian Poetry, p. 168, who has overlooked Peterson’s view). The 
sense is dubious ; Peterson’s view is that the definition of Katha has this work or type 
in view. 
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heed not that the rod of Death is falling even now all unexpected 
upon thy head.* 

Another Jain Campu known to us is the Jivandharacampu^ of 
Haricandra, which is based on the Utiarapurana of Gunabhadra, 
and cannot be before A.D. 900. Whether this writer is the same 
as the Haricandra, the Digambara, who wrote the Dharma^ar- 
mdhhyudaya in twenty-one cantos, must remain uncertain, but 
that author copied both Magha and Vakpati, and thus there is 

no chronological difficulty in the suggestion. Both works are of 

* 

the type of respectable dullness. 

Of Brahmanical Campus one, the Ramdyanacampu^ is ascribed 
to Bhoja and Laksmana Bhatta ; there is a Bharatacampu^ by 
Ananta, in twelve Stabakas, of uncertain date. More definitely 
dated is the Udayasundarikathd^ of Soddhala, a Valabha Kay- 
astha of Lata, who wrote c. A.D. 1000 under the patronage of king 
Mummuniraja of the Konkan. The model of the writer was the 
Harsacarita of Bana, and in imitation of him he gives not merely 
facts regarding his own lineage, but also some twenty-five stanzas 
on earlier poets. Of Bana he says : 

Bdnasya Harsacarite nifitdm ndiksya: (akiim na ke Ura kavi- 
idstramadam tyajanti} 

‘ Who, seeing the sharp spear of Bana in his Harsacarita^ 
would not lose all delight in the arms of poetry?’ There is, 
however, little sign of keen insight in his verse, and he merely 
utters, as a rule, some vague generality as in : 

babhuvur anye 'pi Kumdraddsa- : Bhdsadayo hanta kavlndavas ie 
yadlyagobhih krtindm dravanti cetdhsi candropalanirmaldni, 

‘ Others, too, there were, Kumaradasa, Bhasa among them, 
moons of poetry through whose words the hearts of the makers, 
pure as the moon stone, are made to melt.* 

Late, but of special interest are the Svdhdsudhdkaracampu^ oi 
Narayana written in the seventeenth century, which describes 

' Ed. Tanjore, 1905. Cf. Halusch, lA. xxxv. 268. 

* Ed. NSP. 1907. The Navasahasdnkatarila of Qrihaisa was a CampQ (Nais^ 
xxii. 51). 

* Ed. Madras aod Bombay, 1903. 

^ Cf. Kavyamtmdhsa (GOS.), pp. xii f. ; ed. Gackwad's Or. Serus^ 1920. 

’ Ed. KM. iv. 53 ff. ; Pischel, Die Hofdiehter des Laksmanasena^ p. 39. 
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the loves of Agni’s wife Svaha and the Moon in an idyllic 
manner which has been compared by Pischel with Homer’s 
picture^ of the loves of Ares and Aphrodite, and the fahkara- 
ceiovildsacampu^ written by a poet ^ankara in honour of Ceta- 
sihha, whose name figures prominently in the transactions of 
Warren Hastings. Of these poems the former is admittedly a 
product of the art of extempore com-poslixon {dfukaviid), of which 
poets were inordinately and most foolishly proud. 

* Od, viii. a66 ff. 

* Aafrecht, Btxi/. lai. For other texts d. Madras Catal., zxi. SiSoff. 
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THE AIMS AND ACHIEVEMENT OF SANSKRIT 

POETRY 

I. The Aims and Trahiing of the Poet 

I NDIAN poets and authors of works on poetics are in sub- 
stantial agreement in their views of the poet's purpose.' 
The two great ends which appeal to them are the winning of 
fame and the giving of pleasure ; even after the poet has gone 
to heaven. Bhamaha says, his body remains on the earth, pure 
and pleasant in the shape of his poem. No doubt other ends 
may be added ; Bhamaha himself mentions skill in regard to duty, 
practical life, love, and final release, and in the arts, but these are 
merely subsidiary matters, which can be gained by other means 
and are not therefore worthy of mention. Nor is instruction a 
necessary part of the aim of the poet, though it may be designed 
by him ; if this is his purpose he serves the purpose of the per- 
suasion of a lovely lady as opposed to the religious teachers 
who can command or the authors of scientific treatises who advise 
as friends. The pleasure of poetry accrues to the reader or 
auditor; when pressed, Indian theory docs not admit that the 
pleasure lies in the creation ; it is appreciated by the poet when, 
his work accomplished, he becomes the critic and in this capacity 
partakes of the sentiment which, relished, is the purest form of 
delight. We have here a parallel to the doctrine that it is the 
spectator, not the actor, who enjoys the sentiment of a drama. 

If, however, the poets desired their own fame, they were con- 
scious that they could not achieve it without patronage, and this 
was naturally to be sought primarily from the king, or failing 
him from some rich patron. The motives which should influence 
kings are expressed repeatedly and most effectively. The glory 
of ancient kings, Dandin assures us, mirrored in speech, endures 
after they have passed away ; the fruits of men’s deeds, heaven 


* F. W. Thomas, Bhandarkar Ccmm. Vol., pp. 397 ff. Cf. above, chap, ii, 5 5 * 
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&c., may pass away, says Rudrata, but the poet can preserve 
their names for ever, and Kalhana, as we have seen, is most 
emphatic on this score.^ In Raja9ekhara we have the utmost 
insistence on the duty of the king, both in regard to poetry and 
the sciences ; he is to hold a formal durbar at which a vast array 
of poets and others are to be present and to examine the merit of 
the work presented for consideration, and he should reward poets 
according to their merits, following the example of Vasudeva, 
Satavahana, (^Qdraka, and Sahasahka. He is also to set up 
assemblies of Brahmins, Brahmasabhas, in the great cities of the 
realm in order to have tests applied to works presented there for 
approval, and we have given to us lists of the great poets Kali- 
d^a, Mentha, Amara, Rupa, Sura,^ Bharavi, Haricandra, Candra- 
gupta, acclaimed at Ujjain, while the writers of ^astras, 
Upavarsa, Varsa, Panini, Pingala. Vyadi, Vararuci, and Patah* 
jali, were approved at Pataliputra. The Bhojaprabandhay though 
late and unhistorical, presents us with amusing pictures of such 
contests at court, and similar pictures are drawn in the Pra- 
bandhacintamaniy showing that Raja9ekhara’s ideal was not 
seldom realized, while a more formal picture of a Sabha is given 
by Mahkha. Nor need we doubt that the relation between poet 
and king was happy for both ; if Sana’s wealth through the 
generosity of Harsa was famous, there is much truth in the 
anonymous poet who asks where arc departed the loads of gold, 
the rutting elephants bestowed by the great king on Bana’s 
merits, whereas his glory limned in the poet’s flowing verses will 
not pass away even at the aeon’s waning. 

Poets, of course, hoped that kings would be men of taste, but 
they remembered also that they sought a wider audience than 
kings, and that to be permanent in renown they must capture the 
fancy of the man of taste (rasikd) whose expert judgement would 
test their works. Such a man is one who has deeply studied 
poetry so that there is no flaw in the mirror of his mind, and who 
can thus by reason of sympathy identify himself with the writer’s 
aim. Such a man will feel his heart stirred as by the drinking of 
much wine when he hears a true poem ; his hair will thrill, his head 
tremble, his cheeks redden, his eyes fill with tears, his voice falter 

* Cf. Subhajiiavaliy 150, 160, 167, x86. 

* Perhaps Arya ^ura. 
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when he seeks to repeat the poet’s words.' And, as we have seen, 
these effects the true poet will experience in himself when he places 
himself in the position of a reader, and thus enjoys objectively 
and dispassionately the aesthetic pleasure of his own creations. 

But to produce such fine poetry is the result of many factors. 
There must be genius {pratibhd), there must be culture {vyut- 
paiti), there must be practice {abkydsa) ; Dandin, indeed, dis- 
agreeing with others like Bhamaha, insists that even in the 
absence of genius or fancy, much may be accomplished by dint 
of the other two, and all are agreed in demanding the combina- 
tion of all three for the highest poetry. The idea that from a 
simple uncultured soul there might well up a stream of poetry 
limpid and undefiled would certainly not have appealed to San- 
skrit poets, and the writers on poetics demand from them, and 
they take pains to show that they possess, a vast fund of useful 
information. Vamana gives us a quite clear list of what a poet 
requires to know. He must have worldly knowledge, under- 
stand what is possible or not ; he must be a master of grammar, 
must know the correct meanings of words as shown in diction- 
aries ; must study metrics ; must be expert in the arts, including 
singing, dancing, and painting; and study the Kama9astra, so as 
to be aware of the usages of love. Again, he must study politics, 
so as to know what is policy and the reverse, and to gather pro- 
priety of incident. These, however, are by no means all the 
duties of the poet. He has certain miscellaneous matters still to 
attend to: he must make himself acquainted with existing 
poetry, practise the writing of poems or at least parts of poems, 
show reverent obedience to masters who instruct him in the art 
of poetry, practise the choosing of the right word which when 
found could not possibly be changed without injury to the poem. 
His talent must be concentrated by attention to his aim, and for 
this purpose the early morning is the best, a doctrine which may 
be supported by the testimony of Kalidasa and Magha, 

Refinements on the doctrine of the sources of poetry yield 
little of value. Raja9ekhara * discusses the function of imagina- 
tion (pratibhd) as creative or discriminative, a distinction which 

> StfbhasUdvali, 158, 163, 165. The importance of inspitation is recognirtd in 
Huddhist tradition, Ahguttara Nikaya^ ii. ^30, where poets are class^ on basts of 
reflection, study, subject-matter, or inspiration. * Kdvyamtmaindy iv. 
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really deals with the distinction between the power to create and 
the power of appreciadon. Kalidasa is cited as discriminating 
between the two capacities. Raja^ekhara is also interesting for 
his picture of the poet, who is essentially to be a man of fashion 
and wealth. His house is to be well garnished, with rooms meet 
for each season, a shady garden with lakes, ponds, a pavilion, 
a bathing-place, a palanquin, swans, and Cakora birds. The 
poet must be pure in speech, mind, and body ; he is to have 
short-clipped nails, be anointed, wear a splendid but not gaudy 
garment, chew betel after meals. His retinue must match his 
el^egance; the menials shall speak Apabhrah9a, the maids 
Magadhi, the ladies of the harem Sanskrit and Prakrit his 
friends all languages ; his writer should have the same capacity 
and be himself a poet. Some even might go so far as to insist 
on special rules of speech in the household, like the Magadhan 
Vi9unaga who prohibited the use of cerebrals save ;/, sibilants 
and ks in his hearing, while Kuvinda of f urasena would not have 
harsh consonants used, Satavahana of Kuntala insisted on Prakrit 
only, Sahasanka of Ujjain demanded Sanskrit from his court. 
The poet s day is neatly divided ; he is to rise early, pay devo- 
tion to Sarasvati, goddess of learning, study sciences and their 
accessories, then give a period to composition, take his midday 
meal, thereafter engage in a discussion on his poem or poetry 
in general (kavyago^thl), later examine his poem with some 
intelligent friends, in the evening repeat his worship of the 
goddess, and in the early part of the night write out his final 
version. All this, of course, is somewhat tainted with artificiality, 
but everywhere in Raja9ekhara, as in his distinction of poets 
according to the part played by science in their works, we are 
faced with the fact that poetry was essentially a learned pursuit, 
the product of much cultivation. 

Raja9ekhara devotes much attention to an issue which his pre- 
decessors less completely discuss, the issue of the borrowing of 
phrases and ideas by one poet from another. Anandavardhana * 
is not anxious for overmuch borrowing ; the province of poetry is 
unlimited, though for centuries hundreds of poets have been 
writing. There may be resemblances between the works of two 
inspired poets ; of such similarities we must disapprove those in 

» iU. laf. 
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which we have such a relation as that of a thing and its image, 
or an object and a picture thereof, but similarity such as exists 
between two men is not to be condemned. Raja9ekhara^ gives 
us divergent views on the issue of borrowing phrases or part or 
even the whole of a stanza, and though he discriminates between 
mere stealing and appropriation his views turn out to be lax. 
He cites indeed the excellent maxim that while other thefts pass 
away by lapse of time the theft of words endures even to sons 
and grandsons, but only to cite his wife Avantisundarl s excuses 
for appropriation, whether in words or matter. Thus he may 
say, ‘ I have a reputation, he has none ; I enjoy a secure position, 
he is a climber ; this is inappropriate in him, appropriate in me, 
his words are like a tonic, mine like wine, that is, our styles are 
different ; he ignores specialities of dialect, I attend to them ; no 
one knows that he is the author ; the author lives a long way 
off ; the book he wrote is obsolete ; this is the work of a mere 
barbarian.’ These excuses were evidently duly availed of by 
later writers in Sanskrit, and they are too well known in modern 
practice to render serious condemnation in point. Raja^ekharas 
own view is stated in the doctrine that ‘ there is no poet that is 
not a thief, no merchant that does not cheat, but he flourishes 
without reproach who knows how to hide his theft. One poet is 
a creator, another an adapter, another a coverer up, another 
a collector. He who here sees something new in word, sense, 
phrase, and writes up something old, may be accounted a great 
poet.’ As regards theft of matter Raja9ekhara propounds a doc- 
trine which attained acceptance, and is summed up by Hema- 
candra.** The relation of imaging is condemned, being defined 
as ' the case where the sense is entirely the same but there is a 
setting in other expressions. In the case of the copy the subject 
Is made to appear different by a moderate elaboration of particu- 
lars, and this is a superior form to the previous. Corporeal 
resemblance is the case where, with difference of subject, there is 
apprehension of identity because of great similarity ; even clever 
poets produce such works. In the form named ‘ foreign city 
entrance there is identity in substance, but the garnishing is 
widely different and even excellent poets adopt this mode. There 

* Kavyamtmdhsa, xiff.; cf. Ksemendra, Kavikanlhdbharana, ii. i. 

^ Kdvydnufdsana, pp. 8 ff. ' 
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is, of course, another side to this process ; Bana distinctly con- 
demns in the preface to his Harsacarita the poet who modifies 
phrases and hides the signs of authorship, as a thief, worthy of 
condemnation.^ 

The process of copying, of composing verses for practice in 
metre without much regard to sense, and the working up of 
commonplaces, resulted in a large number of poetical conventions 
being established, which the Kavyas repeat almost mechanically ; 
the Cakravaka bird is parted at night from its mate and affords 
a constant reminder of human suffering ; the Cakora is fabled to 
subsist on the moonbeams, and its eyes redden at the sight of 
poisoned food ; the Cataka drinks the waters of the clouds alone ; 
the Hansa discriminates milk in water ; fame and laughter alike 
are white; affection is redness; darkness can be handled; the 
mouth of envy is two-tongued and filled with poison, the toe- 
nails of the king are burnished by the crest jewels of the vassals 
who lie prostrate at his feet ; the day lotuses close their calyx 
eyes in the evening ; the A9oka blooms beneath the touch of the 
beloved’s foot, and a large number of motifs are rehandled by 
poet after poet. Raja^ekhara* deals fully with these poetic 
conventions, which he prosaically explains as really due to obser- 
vations made at different places and times from ours. Thus we 
find the rule that lotuses always exist in rivers, swans only in 
water, every mountain has gold and jewels ; or, again, facts are 
ignored, as when the jasmine is denied the right to exist in spring, 
sandal trees are said to have neither flowers nor fruit, and A9okas 
denied fruit. Or, again, there are artificial restrictions on the 
existence of things ; dolphins exist only in the ocean, pearls only 
in Tamraparni. He illustrates the same style of conventions for 
substances, actions, qualities, and gives us the characteristics of 
the .seasons as they are established by the poets. There is also 
much repetition of wider ideas, and interesting collections have 
already been made of variant treatments of ideas in Hindu 
fiction : such motifs are the art of entering another’s body, the 
laugh and cry motifs talking birds, the act of truth, the Dohada 
•or craving of pregnant women, false ascetics and spurious nuns, 
the Joseph and Potiphar motifs the idea of avoiding fate, the 

' Cf. Somefvara, Surathotsava, i. 37, 39, 

• Kdvyamirruihsay xiv ff. 
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fable of the crow and the palm tree, change of sex, and many 
others important or trivial.* 

Another fact of importance in the development of Sanskrit 
literary taste was the fondness for the composition of poetry ex 
tempore or at least on a given theme with the least possible 
delay. This device might easily lead to undue regard for a com- 
plete and ready command of conventions enabling the poet to 
turn out verses with the greatest possible speed. The praise be- 
stowed on the quick-writing poet ^ighrakavi ^ to us must seem 
exaggerated, but the existence of the feeling is clearly attested. 
Less reprehensible as an essay in poetic skill was the practice of 
Samasyapurana,® when a poet constructed a stanza usually on 
a single line given to him. Tradition ascribes proficiency in this 
amusement even to Kalidasa. 

2. The Achievement 

It is easy to see the defects in Sanskrit poetry and still easier 
to exaggerate them. The difficulty of the language is added to 
by the elaboration given to it by poets who were writing always 
for highly cultured audiences and who had no chance of winning 
reputation and wealth by anything that was commonplace or 
simple. The long compounds which are affected by some poets 
even in verse and which are de rtgU in poetic prose are some- 
times obscure ; they are always a barrier to quick comprehension 
by all who are not deeply imbued with the spirit of the Kavya 
literature. The elaborate alliterations and assonances which had 
to the Indian ear a definite aesthetic relation to the sense con- 
veyed are less easy for us to appreciate, especially as the blend- 
ing of sound and sense has been less eagerly pursued and much 
less successfully attained by western poets, so that we are apt to 
dismiss as pedantic the careful rules of the writers on poetics 
who came to divide styles largely on the basis of sound effects. 

^ Bloomfield, JAOS. xxxvi. 54-89; PAPS. Ivi. 1-43: Festschrift Windisch^ 
PP- 349”®* » Burlingame, JRAS. 1917, pp. 4J9-67 ; Bloomfield, JAOS. xl. 1-24; 
xlii. 202-43; TAPA. liv. 141-68; Brown, JAOS. xlvii. 3-24; AJP.xlvii. 205 n. 

• Cf. Atalacampii, p. 16 ; SomefvaradeTa’s Pra^asti, 114 (El. i. ai); Gita^ovinda, 

i. 4. 

’ Kdmasutra, p. 33 ; t^drngadhara Paddhati xxxii • Merutanga and Ballalasena 
give many examples; Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxTii. 51. 
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Moreover, the love of double meanings, which is essential in 
Subandhu and Bana and much loved by many other poets, is 
perplexing, and demands from us an intellectual strain which was 
doubtless not exacted from the select coteries who admired the 
poems when they were first produced. Nor is it easy for us to 
appreciate the constant effort slightly to improve on phrases 
and ideas which have been given currency by an earlier poet, an 
attempt which is unquestionably apt to lead to forced uses of 
language and lack of simplicity. Still less of course can we 
appreciate those tricks in poetic form and grotesque experiments 
in the use of but one or two letters to make up the consonants in 
a line which Bharavi and Magha, not to mention minor poets, 
were willing to carry out. Nor does the elaboration of the 
poetic vocabulary, based largely on the free use of poetical 
dictionaries, appeal to us, and the rich variety of conventional 
ornaments unquestionably soon palls. 

Apart from defects of style we miss in Sanskrit literature the 
revelation of personal character by the poets in their poems ; 
Sappho, Catullus, Lucretius, distant as they are from us, pro- 
duce an impression infinitely more vivid than does any Sanskrit 
poet. Those that have come down to us preserve far more of the 
calm of Vergil ; the writers on poetics appreciated to the full 
the generalizing power of poetry, its impersonal character, its 
duty of suggestion in lieu of expression, and their appreciation 
was due to the practice of the great poets. They live moreover 
in a world of tranquil calm, not in the sense that sorrow and 
suffering are unknown, but in the sense that there prevails 
a rational order in the world which is the outcome not of blind 
chance but of the actions of man in previous births. Discontent 
with the constitution of the universe, rebellion against its decrees, 
are incompatible with the serenity engendered by this recogni- 
tion by all the Brahmanical poets of the rationality of the world 
order. Hence we can trace no echo of social discontent; the 
poets were courtiers who saw nothing whatever unsatisfactory in 
the life around them. Nor in the classical period do we find 
them much moved by patriotism ; they wrote, so far as we have 
them, in times when national feeling was not excited by any 
foreign attack, and the clashes between neighbouring kings 
appeared to them in the light of the normal occupation of the 
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warrior class. Political liberty within the state was undreamed 
of ; the fiery passion which ennobles Lucan is impossible for an 
Indian poet. The Buddhist writers glorified their teacher and 
magnified his doctrine, but in the main they are too deeply 
aflTected by the Brahmanical spirit to move beyond the confines 
of emotion allowable. It is in ^antideva above all that we find 
a deep seriousness, which blends in the most curious and incon- 
sistent manner with a denial of the reality of the universe. 

The conventionality of the themes of the poets may be admitted, 
and due regard had to the limit of their range and outlook, but 
the fact of the great merit of Sanskrit poetry remains un- 
questioned. At their best the poets had complete command of 
the ordinary emotions which appeal most deeply to the human 
heart ; they know to the full the nature of love, in youth and in 
wedlock, of sorrow, of the joy of union and the pangs of separa- 
tion, of the utter hopelessness induced by the loss in death of the 
beloved, or its mitigation by the assurance of reunion in a life to 
come. Moreover, their love of nature is intimate and real ; 
whether because of their belief in transmigration or simply through 
natural sympathy, they look on life of all kinds with a kindly 
eye, and they share in the feelings of nature, as they assume it to 
share in the vicissitudes of man. Nor do they ignore the more 
manly virtues ; heroism, constancy, uprightness, self-sacrifice, all 
receive their meed of recognition in energetic portrayal. Humour 
comes naturally to many of them, and the wit of their parono- 
masias is ofteh unquestionable and strikingly effective. Their 
descriptive power is undeniable and applies equally to scenes 
from life and to cameos of nature. Their miniature-painting, 
illuminated by the brilliant condensation of style and set off by 
the effective and melodious metre, while the sounds are skilfully 
chosen to match the sense, often achieves perfection in its kind. 
But the ability of the authors is not limited to description ; they 
are capable of rapid and luminous narrative, and even if they 
smack sometimes of the Artha^astra the speeches of their 
characters are lacking neither in force, vigour, nor logical power. 

It is not, of course, given to many poets to excel in epic, and 
we have hiany fine lyric stanzas from poets* who failed to produce 
anything distinguished on a larger scale. The highest merit 
belongs also to the expression in verse of maxims on life ; deeply 
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original they seldom are, but the power of giving impressive 
utterance to the essential facts of human life belonged to men 
like Bhartrhari in the highest degree, and» many others have 
recorded impressions with complete adequacy of language. It is 
in the romances of Subandhu and Bana that we feel most the 
serious defects of Sanskrit prose style, and even with these draw- 
backs Bana deserves his reputation both for the depth of his 
feeling of the nature of love and for the vigour and fire of his 
pictures of the court of Harsa, of the death of Prabhakaravar- 
dhana, and the martial preparations of the king. 

The merits of India in the fable and the fairy tale have never 
been ignored, and in addition to the interesting character of the 
imaginative production of India in these genres there must be set 
to her credit the easy and elegant style of the original Panca- 
tantra and Somadeva’s skill in rapid yet pleasing and pointed 
narrative. History never succeeded in winning a real place in 
Indian literature, though panegyrics are often clever and valuable 
as sources of historical information, but Kalhana was not merely 
an interesting chronicler; often he achieves true poetry, and for 
the period with which he was almost contemporary his work has 
all the interest possessed by Pharsalia, Widely different 

as were the two men by temperament, the studied elaboration of 
their style and the fine effects of which they are capable attest 
a real similarity of genius. 

It is natural to compare Sanskrit writers with the Greeks of 
the Alexandrian age or the post-Augustan Latin poets, and 
there is no doubt some justice in the parallels drawn between the 
literatures. They are essentially the outcome of study and of 
the deliberate and conscious use of older models.^ But it would 
be unjust to suggest for a moment that the Sanskrit poets were 
in general only on the level of the Alexandrians or of Statius. 
If we allow this to be true of Magha, it could hardly be asserted 
of Bharavi, and Kalid^a merits comparison with all but the 
greatest of poets, superior by far to men as able as Ovid and 

1 For the Roman practice of recitation and itsr effect on literature and French and 
other parallels see Ui&yoT, Juvenal, i. 173 ff.; FriedUnder, Sittengesch., iii. 601 ; 

Der griuh. Roman, 3031!.; Heilland in Haskins’s Lucan, xxxivf., 
Iziiiff. H. E. Butler (Post^Auguslan Poetry), and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
{Hellenistische Dichtung in der Zeit des Kallimachos) deal adequately with these 
periods. Cf. Butcher, Creei Genius, pp. 245 ff. 
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Propertius.* Of English writers Tennyson has much in common 
with him in calmness of outlook and in delicacy of beauty of 
phrase, coupled with restraint and balance, but Tennyson lacked 
entirely the dramatic talent which is evinced so remarkably in 
the ^akuntald.^ 

The similarities, however, between the Alexandrians, the 
Flavians, and the lesser masters of the Kavya are as interesting 
as they are natural. Encyclopaedic learning is common to all 
three; Apollonios does his best to weary us of the Argonauiika 
by his intempestive geographical dissertations, and Lucan, despite 
his youth, loses no opportunity of showing his mastery ^ of the 
Roman counterpart of the Indian Kalas. The subject-matter is, 
on the whole, sacrificed to the form; threadbare legends, descrip- 
tions of scenery, and commonplace reflections are crowded in 
without regard to appropriateness ; Magha is no greater a sinner 
than Apollonios or Lucan, and Valerius Flaccus and Statius are 
infinitely worse than he. Point, antithesis, and metaphor became 
essential ; it was demanded of the Roman poets that they should 
like the prose authors adorn their writings with sententiae^ lutnina 
orationis ; success was often achieved in this genre. There is 
a remarkable similarity between the average stanza of a Kavya 
and the style of post-Augustan poetry. ‘Almost every group’, 
writes Merivale,* ‘ of three or four lines in Statius constitutes in 
itself an idea, perhaps a conceit, a play of thought or of words ; 
it fastens itself like a burr upon the memory : such is the distinct- 
ness of his vision, such the elaborate accuracy of his touch. The 
epigram is the crowning result of this elaborate terseness of 
diction, and this lucid perception of the end in view. The verses 
of Martial are the quintessence of the Flavian poetry.’ This 
holds good no less of Kallimachos and the Greek epigrammatists, 
who come nearest to achieving similar effects to Sanskrit poets. 
Latin prose felt the effects of poetry ; it became poetical in con- 
struction, vocabulary, and ornaments. Old and obsolete words 
were revived, new words invented or existing terms given new 

' For an eloquent defence of Propertius, see Postgate’s ed. pp. Ivii ff. He ap- 
proaches more closely to the complexity of Indian poetry than does Ovid’s pellacid 
simplicity. Cf. also Sellar, Horact and the Elegiac Poets (1893). 

^ Matthew Arnold’s polish is no compensation for his lack of force. 

* Heitland in Haskins’s Lucan, pp. li ff. 

* Romans under the Empire, chap. Ixiv. 
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senses, and bold metaphorical transfers of meaning were affected,^ 
all phenomena which occur freely in the ornate prose of the 
Sanskrit romances. As we have seen, Subandhu shows traces of 
the appropriation of verses for his work, and Tacitus himself is 
full of reminiscences of Vergil ; Kalhana in his turn freely adapts 
to poetry the happier turns of Bana^s prose.* In prose and poetry 
alike we find in the silver age of Latin literature the love of 
strained expression and involved constructions and a search after 
metaphorical expression which is often artificial ; Lucan, Statius, 
and Valerius Flaccus offer abundant examples of unsuccessful 
similes which make the Sanskrit poetaster’s® comparison of an 
orange with the freshly shaved chin of a drunken Hun quite 
pardonable. 

But Sanskrit poets had advantages denied to some of the 
Alexandrians and post-Augustans. Their outlook on religion 
was one which it is perhaps difficult for us to appreciate, but it 
accepted a reality in the tales of the gods such as Visnu or Qiva 
which was obviously not felt by Kallimachos in his playful treat- 
ment of the loves of the deities, or by Apollonios in his revival 
of the Homeric outlook long after it had ceased to have any 
reality, still less by Lucan, Statius, or Valerius Flaccus, to whom 
the gods were no more than machinery sanctioned by Vergilian 
usage. The Sanskrit poet might regard the gods as ultimately 
real only in a secondary sense, but he had no difficulty in treat- 
ing them as something more than idle abstractions. Again, these 
poets had a deep appreciation of nature and feeling for its 
beauties which is rare in classical poets of Greece or Rome ; it is 
more akin to the spirit of Theokritos, but, unlike that author, 
Indian poets expressed not a somewhat artificial appreciation of 
country scenes as they attracted a poet used to town life, but 
a natural affection which is not really disguised by their placid 
acceptance of a large number of purely poetic conventions in their 
descriptions. It may become tedious to find the themes of the 
seasons, the dawn, the rising and setting of the moon, and kindred 
topics so often dealt with in the Kavya, but taken each by itself 

* Seneca, Ep., cziv, $ lo. 

* Stein, Rdjatarangim, i. 133 ; Thomas, WZKM. xii. 33 ; JRAS. 1899, p. 485. 

^ Sdhityadarpana,(i%i. Pindai's elaborate similes, bold metaphors, and effective 
compounds (cf. Gildersleeve, Pindar^ pp. xl ff.) offer an interesting parallel to the 
best Indian Kavya. 
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these pictures are often accomplished works of art with which 
Greek and Roman poets have nothing strictly comparable in 
finish or merit. Nor in their appreciation of love in all its phases 
have the Sanskrit poets any equal among the Alexandrians save 
Apollonios in his splendid picture of Medea, while the post- 
Augustans cannot vie with him despite the real ability of Statius. 
There is, moreover, a deep gulf between the reticence of Greek 
and Roman alike in the treatment of love and the frankness of 
the poet of India; the Ars Amatoria of Ovid aided to secure 
his permanent exile, ^ and the Flavians show no signs of its 
influence, while Sanskrit poets would have been discredited if 
they had not been skilled in the topics of the Kama9astra, and 
been able to depict beauty of form and the delights of dalliance. 
In this sense they are far more akin to the spirit of romance than 
are the Greeks or their Roman followers. Indian poets also have 
a happier outlook on life than the disillusioned Alexandrians or 
the somewhat depressed post-Augustans ; ^ they lived in a simpler 
world, were not vexed by political problems or memories of lost 
liberty, and were parts of a social system and believers in a 
scheme of life which, if incapable of producing the magnificence 
of Vergil’s vision of the world to come, at least offered something 
more exhilarating than the systems of Epicureanism or Stoicism. 

Moreover, the Sanskrit poets had command of a language 
capable of finer sound effects than even Greek at its best ; they 
could successfully manage metres of great complexity but re- 
markable beauty, and they were conscious experts in the task of 
matching sound to sense, an art practised indeed by Greek and 
Roman poets alike, but with far less adequate means and with 
much less subtlety. Their use of alliteration is often overdone, 
but they resemble Vergil in their power to make it yield effective 
results, an art in which his followers and notably Lucan were 
markedly deficient. Their love of metaphor and simile doubtless 
led them at times to commit faults of taste and to a display of 
erudition rather than of judgement ; but often they show a rich- 
ness of fancy and power of happy phraseology which is not 

^ Teuffel-Schwabe, Rom. Lit., § 347. The deplorable taste of i. 289 ff. cannot be 
excelled in India. Characteristically Indian are e. g. Amores,\. f,-, ii. 15. 

* All the greater classical poets have a vein of sadness ; cf. Tyrrell, Latin Poetry, 
pp. 15911. j Butcher, Greek Genius, pp. 133 ff. 
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paralleled either in Greek or Latin poetry. Moreover, though 
we may easily find their paronomasias > tedious, there is no doubt 
that they are frequently rightly called models of twofold appro- 
priateness, and the free employment of figures of speech is often 
superior to the somewhat rhetorical manner which was introduced 
into Latin poetry by the practice of declamation in the oratorical 
schools, which Juvenal so forcibly derides. 

’ English lends itself only to comic effects, bnt Creek ind Latin authors alike use 
this device with serious efforts at beauty ; cf. Cope. Aristotle's Rhetoric, p. 330, n. i. 
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THE WEST AND INDIAN LITERATURE 

I, The Fables and Mdrchen of Greece and India 

T he obvious parallelisms between Indian and Greek fairy 
tales and fables have never been ignored, and have 
evoked lively controversies. Wagener' held that Greece was 
the recipient, but both Weber* and Benfey* came to the con- 
clusion that the Indian fables were borrowed from Greece, and 
for this view there could be adduced the question of chrono- 
logy ; the Greek fable is clearly in existence in the time of 
Hesiod, is hinted at in Homer, appears definitely in Archilochos 
and Simonides, and is developed into an important branch of 
literature, though the actual date of our collections is less certain. 
Herodotos, however, knew of Aisopos as a fable-teller, and 
Babrios (c. A.D. 200) and Phaedrus (c. A.D. 20), if themselves late, 
drew from earlier sources. Benfey complicated the position by 
holding that fairy tales were normally Indian in origin, thus 
establishing a dualism which was difficult to defend. Keller* 
contended for the priority of India, and this view has recently 
been revived and insisted upon.® As a chronological considera- 
tion stress has been laid on the monumental evidence in India, 
especially at Bharhut of the third or second century B.C., for the 
existence of beast fables, and some would accept the Jataka 
stories as already existing in the fourth or fifth centuries B. C., 
although this is manifestly dubious. Various criteria have been 
imagined by which to decide priority ; Weber preferred the test 
of simplicity, naturalness, or natvet^, Benfey thought that incom- 
pleteness was often a sign of greater age, while Keller laid stress 
on the doctrine of logical sequence and conformity to the habits 

» let Apohgtus dt I' hide et Us Apologues de la Grite (1854). 

* IS. iii. 327-73 J SBA. 1890, p. 916. 

2 Trans, of Paricalantra, I. x ff. 

* Jahrbiicker f klass. Phil., iv. 309-418. , , . „ 

» e. g. by Hertel, Cosqoin, H. LQders {Buddh. Mdreheii, p. xiiP. Cf. G. d Alvielu, 

Ce <jue I'htde doit i la GrUe (1897), pp. 138 ff. 
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of animals as revealed in nature. Thus he developed the argu- 
ment that the fact of the jackal following the lion to partake of 
the remains of his kill is true to nature, and easily suggests to the 
early fabulist the conception of making him minister to the lion 
as king of beasts, whence, as the minister must according to 
Indian tradition be a miracle of cunning, the jackal is thus 
reputed ; in Greece where the fox appears in the role of the 
jackal, his position is unexplained, for he is not in reality a very 
cunning animal. Unhappily this ignores, apart from the fact that 
it is fancy, not fact, that creates a world of intelligent beasts, the 
possibility that the fable had its origin neither in India nor in 
Greece, but was a product of lands intermediate between these 
countries. Weber justly contended that, if the relation of lion 
and jackal came thence to Greece, it would have to be changed to 
suit Greek conditions, while, if it later reached India from Greece, 
it would have been necessary there to reinstate the jackal. Or] 
more naturally, it may be held that the fable reached both west 
and east from the common source in the early fables connected 
with the name of Aisopos. We cannot ignore the possibility of 
Egypt having played a part in the genesis and transmission of 
fables, and Diels' has with special reference to Kallimachos 
claimed for Tydia a substantial share in the work of diffusion. 
Hertel,^ again, has insisted that the idea of making use of fables 
to given instruction in politics is essentially Indian, and on the 
strength of it has claimed for India originality in respect of the 
best Greek fables ; but the assertion is as little capable of proof 
as the claim that Greece excels in witty and pointed fables which 
in India have often suffered watering down at the hands of 
Buddhist and other preachers. 

Nor in any account can we omit to recognize the fact that in 
Marchen at least we may have old myths and that something 
must be allowed, as Grimm demanded, for the old common 
possession of the Indo-European people. In the tales of 
Herakles, Thorr, and Indra we have certainly some of this old 
mythology. More speculative is Kern’s ® ingenious comparison 
of the ape king, who in a Jataka makes himself a bridge for his 
following over the Ganges, and a similar exploit of the Irish king 

> /«/. lV«chensehrift, iv. 995. « ZDMG. Ixii. 113. 

• Gurupujakanmudif pp, 93 f. 
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Bran, with which he suggests that the function of the Roman 
pontifex may be connected. We have accordingly a great field 
of possibilities ; borrowing of India from Greece, of Greece from 
India, of both from a common source in Egypt or Asia Minor 
and Syria ; common inheritance from Indo-European times, or 
from even further back if it is deemed worth while seeking to 
penetrate further into the past; and independent development 
due to the similar constitution of the human mind. In the face 
of these possibilities it will be found increasingly difficult to reach 
any clear decision in any particular case, while any general con- 
clusion is absolutely out of the question. It must further be 
remembered that there must be admitted movements to and fro ; 
a good story may be invented in Greece, pass to India, and 
return to Greece ; Pausanias * already tells us before i8o A.D. of 
tJie snake who protected a child but was taken for its murderer 
and killed ; it is difficult not to see in this the origin of the 
touching tale of the Brahmin who slays the ichneumon which had 
killed the snake attacking its master*s child, a legend which is 
famous in the form of Llewelyn and Gelert, a dog replacing the 
mongoose, and which can be traced widely over Europe. 

In many cases chronology is decisive against Indian influence 
on Greece being plausible. Thus a Corinthian vase=* shows us 
the existence of the fable of the fox and the raven in the sixth 
century B.C., while in India we have the story of the fox and the 
crow only in the Jataka and, therefore, of uncertain date, A 
painting by Polygnotos in the Lesche at Delphi of Oknos and 
his ass affords better evidence than the Jataka tale of the rope- 
maker and the female jackal who undoes his work unperceived, 
both accusations of man’s industry and woman s waste.^ Demo- 
kritos knew the story of the eagle who dropped the tortoise, 
which in India appears as the swans who let the same animal fall. 
The goat which swallowed a razor was the subject of a Greek 
proverb,* and occurs in a Jataka. The mice which eat iron in the 
Pancatantra and a Jataka are known already to Seneca and 
Herondas. The fable related of Daidalos in Sophokles* Kami- 

> X. 33. 9. Cf. Bloomfield, JAOS. xxxTi. 63 If. 

* Phi/oh$us, Ixxiv. 470. On classical fables, cf. Hausrath, Pauly- Wissown, 
emycl., vi. 1724 ^- : Achiqar und Aiop ( 1918 ); G. Thiele, Neut Jahrbmher f. d. 

klass. Altertum, xxi. 377 ff. 

^ PausaniaSe x* 39* ^ ZDMGe xlviL 89 ff* 5 33®* 
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kioi-^ is far better attested for Greece than for India in a late 
Jataka. The claim that the account in Herodotos and Sophokles 
alike of a sister's preference for a brother’s life to that of a hus- 
band, since she cannot have another brother, need certainly not 
be traced to a Jataka, and the attempt to derive the delightful 
story of how Hippokleides lost his marriage by reason of his 
dance from the similar tale of the peacock in the Jataka is 
curiously absurd. In these cases we have to do with ideas which 
would naturally enough develop themselves in men’s minds inde- 
pendently. Nor does there seem any conclusive ground for 
holding that the tale of the ass in the lion’s skin is older in either 
country. In the version in Greece the ass itself assumes a lion’s 
skin and is betrayed by the wind blowing it away ; the Indian 
versions are more prosaic ; the ass is given a skin by its owner 
to allow it to steal corn, and betrays itself by its cry. 

The same doubt as to priority constantly occurs the story 
of the jackal which revealed its nature by its cry has a parallel in 
Phaedrus ; so has the story of the ungrateful snake which bit its 
rescuer ; the panther treats the goat as does the wolf the Iamb in 
Phaedrus ; the gods of Phaedrus who wish to drink up the 
stream have their parallel in the crows which would drain dry 
the sea ; the motif of the bald-headed man and the fly, used with 
comic effect in Phaedrus, is turned to tragedy in the Jataka; we 
find in Phaedrus the old tale of the eagle and the tortoise, and in 
India the swans in place of the eagle. The fable of the fox 
which compels the eagle to restore its young, which Archilochos 
knew, has been paralleled with a tale in Pancatantra ^ 
crow and a snake, but the discrepancies are too great ; nor is the 
parallel of the wolf, which a crane helps, in Phaedrus to the tale 

of the lion and the woodpecker sufficiently close to prove priority 
on either side. 

Much that has been adduced definitely 3 in favour of Greek 
priority is extremely dubious. The Trojan horse, however, is 
much older than the capture by an elephant of wood filled with 
soldiers of Udayana, but the motif is traced also in Egypt,* and 

* Zachariae, AV. Schri/Un, pp. 108 ff. 

* GQnter, Buddha^ pp. 52 Jf. 

Sastn, JBORS. 1921, pp. 96 ff. ; Jat. 2S8. ^ 

< V. d. Leyen, Archivf. d. Stud. d. ntuenn Sprathen, «v. 6. 
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cannot be deemed too recondite to be original in India. The 
love of Phaidra for Hippolytos is striking, but the motif found 
in the Jataka ^ and belongs to human nature. The device of con- 
soling the living for the dead by striking means is ascribed to 
Demokritos, is found in Lukianos, in Julians letters, and in 
pseudo-Kallisthenes, but it also is attested by the Chinese version 
of the Tripitaka, which bids the mourner bring fire from a house 
where none has died. Androclus’ grateful lion has an Indian 
parallel in the grateful elephant ; Milo’s death reminds us of the 
foolish ape in Pancatantra \ India knows of paintings which 
deceive by likeness to life, as Parrhasios deceived even Zeuxis 
by his painted curtain. The tale of how an adulteress clears her- 
self by a cunningly devised oath is early enough in India to have 
been deemed the source of Isolde’s falsehood,® but we have the 
same idea in the oath of Ovid’s Mestra.® The effort to find in 
the tract Physiologos proof of Indian influence on the western 
legend of the unicorn or the source of Caesar’s tale of the elks of 
the Black Forest, which cannot rise if once they fall to the 
ground, is clearly a failure. From India may be borrowed the 
tale of the Charadrios, a bird which bears jaundice to the sun, 
but, as this idea is extremely early in India, it may be an ancient 
Indo-European belief. 

In some cases more certainty of borrowing exists. The com- 
plex legend of Rhampsinitos in Herodotos, which he learned in 
Egypt, appears before A.D. 300 in India and can hardly be other 
than a borrowing there.* But instances of this sort are rare and 
the issue of priority between India and Greece normally remains 
open. Little can be gained from general considerations such as 
the fact of belief in transmigration in India, the fondness of the 
Indian mind for romance, or the number of idle wanderers, 
religious men of various kinds, who went about India and per- 
haps beyond, telling and hearing tales. There seems to be no 
necessary connexion between beast fables and the belief in trans- 
migration, for such fables exist among many peoples and repre- 
sent a period when beast and human lives were not regarded as 

t Bloomfield, TAPA. Hv. 1451!. 

2 J. J. Meyer, Isoldes Gotlesurteil, pp. aiSff. 

* Rohde, Griech. Reman, p. 515. 

« Frazer, /’awwmVw.v.i;6fr.; G. Paris, RHR. Iv. 151 ff., 267 ff. ; Huber, BEFEO. 
jv. 701 f. ; Niebuhr, OLZ. 1914, p. 106. 
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SO distinct as they are in modern times ; love of tales is recorded 
of others as of the people of Miletos, and wanderers of all kinds 
were evidently as common in the ancient as in the modern world. 
What presents much greater certainty is the actual translation of 
important Indian books and the transmission thus of much of 
fable and fairy tale to western lands, but that cannot be proved 
for an early date. It is difhcult to believe we must * go to India 
for the idea of the gratitude of animals when we know that 
Agatharchos, a contemporary of Alexander the Great, told the 
tale of the dolphin, which rewarded kindness by saving during a 
shipwreck the life of the youth who bought him from some fisher- 
men. On the other hand, it is not necessary to find in the 
Aisopian fable of the fox which ate the heart of the deer killed 
by the sick lion and then denied that the beast had had a heart, 
the prototype of the jackal who ate the heart and ears of the ass 
and declared it never had them or it would not have been killed. 

2. The Translations of the Pahcatantra 

The enterprise of the physician Burzoe, who under Chosrau 
Anosharwan (531-79) translated a version of the Pahcatantra 
into Pahlavi, was a work of the utmost importance for the Indian 
fable literature.^ It is lost, but by A.D. 570 it was rendered by 
one Bad into Syriac, and about 750 an Arabic version was made 
by Abdallah ibn al-Moqaffa‘ from which the western versions are 
derived. The Syriac version is preserved in one manuscript and 
is imperfect, the Arabic is clearly expanded from the original, 
which seems to have consisted of five books corresponding to the 
Pahcatantra^ five or eight other books taken from a different 
source ® — whether or not the fusion was accomplished in India 
before Burzoe — and two books regarding his mission and his 
introduction. Of these fifteen chapters the Syriac has only ten, 

* Cosquio, Etudes foikl&ri^wsy p. ai. 

» Hcrtel, Das ParUatanira (I914) ; 2 DMG. lxjdi.65 ff.; Ixxiv. 95 ff. ; l«v. 129 S. 

> Prom the MaA 4 Mdra/a,Tii. 138. 13 ff.; 139. 47 ff.; 111. 3 ff., three are taken; 
one is Boddbist (cf. A. Sebiefner, Bharatae Responsa (1875) in Tibetan; Zachariae 
Kl. Schriftsn, pp. 49 ff.) ; one the tale of the man in the well (see Noldeke, Burxdes 
EinUitungtu dsm Buche Kaltla Dimna, 1913); one of the lion and jackal also 
probably BoddhUt ; one of grateful beasu and ungrateful men ; one of four friends, 
perhaps Buddhist ; one of the mouse king and bis minister is Indian in spirit 
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while the Arabic has twenty-two in all. The title of the work 
was clearly derived from Karataka and Danianaka,tbe two jackals 
who figure in the first book of the variants of whose 

names occur regularly as the title of the translations, while the 
character of the work was somewhat altered by the inclusion of 

tales which were distinctly of a moral character. 

From the Arabic version came in the tenth or eleventh century 
a fresh Syriac translation, and at the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury the Greek version of Simeon, son of Seth, which in its tuin 
produced an Italian version of 15^3 Giulio Nuti, two Latin 
and one German versions, and various Slav reproductions. But 
more importance attaches to the Hebrew version of the Rabbi 
Joel {c. iico), whence was made by John of Capua between 1263 
and 1 278 the Liber Kelilae et Divitiae, Directorium vitae humanae, 
of which two printed editions appeared in 14^0* From a manu- 
script was made by Anthonius von Pforr the German translation, 
Das buck der byspel der alten wysen, which was repeatedly 
printed from 1483 onwards, and in addition to influencing deeply 
German literature was rendered into Danish, Icelandic, and 
Dutch. A Spanish version appeared in I493» based on it, an 
Italian by Agnolo Firenzuola in 1546 which was translated into 
French in 1556, while a direct Italian version, that of A. Doni, 
came out in two parts in 155a, and the first part was translated 
into English by Sir Thomas North as Tke Moral/ Philosophie of 

Doni in 1570. 

Another important translation was that made from the Arabic 
in 1142 or 1121 by Abu M-Maali Nasrallah ibn Muhammed ibn 
'Abd al-Hamid, for it produced the Persian Anwdri Snhaili\iy 
Husain ibn ‘Ali al-Wa*iz between 147° and 1505, whence came 
numerous translations into eastern languages, and which became 
known in France in 1644 by the translation by David Sahid and 
Gaulmin ; this, again, was soon rendered into English, German, 
and Swedish. Moreover, the Persian original was rendered into 
Turkish by *Ali bin Salih between 1512 and 1520, and it was 
rendered into French by Galland and Cardonne, the French then 
being translated into German, Dutch, Hungarian, and even Malay. 

Other renderings from the Arabic w*e less fertile ; the Hebrew 
version of Jacob ben Eleazer in the thirteenth century is only in 
part preserved, the old Spanish version (<r. 1251) and John of 
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Capua’s work afforded material to Raimundus de Biterris who 
prepared his Liber de Dina et Kalita for Johanna of Navarre. 
The Italian Baldo in the early twelfth century used some version 
for his Novus Esopus. La Fontaine in the second edition of his 
Fables in 1678 expressly states that the greater part of his new 
matter is derived from the Indian sage Pilpay, in whose name we 
may recognize the Sanskrit Vidyapati, lord of learning. 

3 . The (^ukasaptati 

Another case of translation which is certain is that of the 
fukasaptatiy whose existence, as we have seen, is attested by 
Hemacandra in the twelfth century when he cites an episode, 
not in our texts, in which the parrot is caught by a cat, proving 
probably that variant recensions were already in existence. By 
the beginning of the fourteenth century there already was extant 
a rude Persian version which displeased the refined taste of 
Nachshabi, a contemporary of Hafiz and Sa'di, who in 1329-30 
produced the Tiithidmeh} which a hundred years later was 
rendered into Turkish and in the eighteenth century evoked a 
fresh version by Kadiri. The Tutindmeh rejected part of its 
original as unsuitable, substituting other tales partly from the 
Veialapancavihfatikd. From the Persian version many tales 
passed to western Europe via Asia, and one of the tales was 
made famous by Gottfried’s Tristan und Isolde^ in which occurs 
the account of the ordeal which was used to deceive by proving 
Isolde’s innocence. In India the episode is old, for it occurs in 
a Chinese fifth-century version of an Indian tale and in a confused 
form is extant in the Jataka book.* 

4. Other Cases of Contact between East and West 

Tales which cannot be traced thus definitely to Indian sources 
may yet readily be assumed to have reached the west from India 
in view of these proved facts. Nor is it difficult to imagine modes 
of transmission® ; apart from literature, tales pass easily enough 

^ Pertscb, ZDMG. xxi. 505-31. The Persian of Kadiri was translated by C. J. L. 
Iken (1832), the Turkish by G. Rosen (1858). 

• Chavannes, i. no. 1 16; Jataka, 63; Zachariac, A 7 «»w 

pp. 383 f. ; J. J. Meyer, Isoldes GoUesurteil, pp. 74 ff. 

• For the period to A.D. 600 see Kennedy, JRAS. 1917, pp. 226 Pf. 
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from mouth to mouth, and the Crusades resulted in prolonged 
intercourse between Christians and Mahomedans. Then the Arab 
rule in Spain served to mediate between the civilizations of west 
and east, and the Jews in their turn played an important part as 
intermediaries. The influence on the Mongols in this regard has 
been exaggerated by Benfey, but doubtless under-estimated by 
Cosquin,* There is no reason to doubt that the Gipsies ^ helped 
to spread tales, as their Indian origin is well established. Byzan- 
tine literature,^ again, must have been a factor in the literary 
diffusion of stories. But it would be absurd to assume that the 
borrowing was all from one side, as Benfey was inclined to do 
as regards fairytales. Cosquin has, indeed, done much to defend 
this thesis by his efforts to prove that the better-motived tales 
are often Indian ; Lang, with various qualifications, and B^dier 
have insisted instead on the independent generation of tales in 
different places, while Antti Aame has endeavoured to work on 
the basis that every country may produce tales, but these tales 
wander far and wide, so that the end of research is to establish 
motifs which belong to one country or another ; thus a group of 
ideas centring in a magic ring is Indian in origin, another dealing 
with three magic substances is British and French, another 
centring in a magic bird is Persian. In most cases it may be 
frankly admitted that it is extremely difficult to achieve any 
satisfactory result. 

A certain degree of assurance may be felt regarding the 
familiar tale of Sinbad. The Arabian historian Masudi, who died 
in 956, expressly ascribes to the Kiiab el Sindbdd an Indian 
origin ; this work corresponds to the Persian Sindibddndmehy 
the Syriac Sindban^ the Arabic 'Seven Viziers’ which is found 
in manuscripts of the Arabian Nights y the Hebrew Sandabar^ 
the Greek Syntipas* and a mass of European tales. The plan 
of the work is taken from the Paheatantra ; a king entrusts his 
son to a wise man who undertakes to teach him wisdom in six 
months ; the Indian motif of telling tales to save the life of some 
one, here a prince condemned to death, is found, and the stories 

* CosquiD, gtudts foUtloriqiuSy pp. 497 ff. 

* Wlislocki, ZDMG. xli. 448 ff. ; xlii. 113 ff. 

* E. Kuhn, Bytant. Ztitschrifty iv. 241. 

* H. ^ 9 irctUy/itt indische oripneel van den GrieJuehm Syntipas \ Hertel, ZDMG. 
Ixxiv. 45811. 
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have usually Indian parallels ; that of the ichneumon is taken 
from the Paficatanira, and the others are often specimens of 
womens tricks to cover their infidelities, which arc common in 
India, forming as it were a supplement of the Pancatantra. The 
Greek Syntipas contains various passages which can only be read 
successfully by recognizing that they are merely corruptions of 
a Sanskrit original, and everything supports the conclusion that 
we have here another case of an Arabic original rendered from a 
Pahlavi translation of a Sanskrit text. 

It is natural to extend the doctrine and to find the original of 
the Arabian Thousand and One Nights in India,' and something 
substantial has been done in this direction by proving that the 
prologue and setting of the tales are a contamination of motifs 
which are quite well known in India. Thus we have the Jain 
legend of Kanakamanjari, who retains for six months the un- 
divided love of the king by the device of beginning a tale each 
night but not finishing it. Again, we have in a Chinese render* 
ing of a Buddhist tale (A.D. 251), in the Kathdsaritsagara, and 
in Hemacandra, variations of the theme of the man who is utterly 
depressed by finding out that his wife is unfaithful, but recovers 
happiness because he discovers that the king himself is equally 
being made a mock of. The further adventure of Shahriar and 
Shahzeman has a parallel in the Kathdsaritsagara. There are 
other traces of Indian influence in the tales, and it is clear that 
it is impossible to ascribe them to borrowing from Persia ; trans- 
lations from Persian into Sanskrit are normally late, as in 
Qrivara's Kathdkautuka ® written on the theme of Yusuf and 
Zuleikha under Zainu-l-*AbidIn in the fifteenth century. The 
only matter that can be in doubt is the extent of the influence ; 
certainly there is nothing in this case to prove the taking over of 
a whole cycle of stories from an Indian work, now lost. 

In Europe, apart from the translations enumerated, traces of 
real Indian origin are hard to prove.® A Carolingian poem of the 

» Cosqain, op. cii., pp. 265 ff.; Przylaski, JA. ccv. 101 flf., who finds in the 
Svayamvara of India a relic of the Anstroasiatic festival dance at which, young people 
were mated. Cf. Macdonald, JRAS. 1924, pp. 353 ff. 

* £d. and trans. R. Schmidt (Kiel, 1898). 

* Giinter, Buddha, pp. 99 ft The famous tale of the poison maiden in Indian 
literature and in the west — told of Aristotle and Alexander in the Secretum Secretorum 
(cf. Hawthorne, Rappatcinf s Daughter'), is discussed by Penzer, Oeean of Story, ii. 31 1 ff. 
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ninth century tells how a hunter slew a boar, was himself killed 
by and caused the death of a snake, which is a feeble tale m com- 
parison with the Indian story of the greedy jackal who was lucky 
enough to find a hunter who had killed a deer, and had also 
slain a boar which killed him, but meets death through eating 
first out of the spirit of thrift the bowstring. Peter Alfonsi 
(twelfth century) knows a tale which occurred in Barzoe’s intro- 
duction to his version of the Pahcatantra and some other Indian 
narratives, but merely as handed down in Arabic. Walter Mapes 
knowledge is doubtful, but Marie of France has clear parallels, 
and the bird of St. Martin recounted by Odo of Sheriton (c. 1215). 
which held up its limbs to keep up the sky but appealed in terror 
to the saint when a leaf fell on it, can be traced to the Mahdbhd- 
rata and the Pancatantra. Nigel of Canterbury’s knowledge 
(^r. I 180) of the tale of the ingratitude of man as contrasted with 
that of animals is not necessarily borrowed, nor is the motif of 
the fatal letter and its bearer in Saxo Grammaticus probably 
Indian, seeing that we have already the conception in Homer. 
James of Vitry, bishop of Ptolemais, a Crusader, in his Exempla 
tells from hearsay the stories of the Brahmin who was cheated 
by rogues, of the Brahmin who built castles in the air, and of 
the son who was going to bury his too long-lived grandfather, 
while his own son prepared a grave for him. In the de diversts 
rebus praedicabilibus of the Dominican £tienne of Bourbon, who 
died c. 1260, we find a version of the story of the blind and the 
lame, well known in Jain texts,' and a variant of the judgement 
of Solomon ^ in which two women dispute over a ball of wool and 
the issue is decided by asking what was the kernel used on which 
to wind the material ^ ; the Indian tale, found in a Chinese version, 
in Buddhaghosa, and the gukasaptaUP of his stepfather's device 
of ridding himself of the Bodhisattva appears in fitienne as the 
tale of the page whose prince, suspecting him of an intrigue, 
sends him to the workers at his oven who have instructions to 

• Herlel, G<ist des Ostens, i. 348 ff. 

» Cf. Hertel, he. «/., 189 ff. on the issue of the nltimate original of the Indian ver- 
sions of I Kings, iii. 16 ; Jataka, 546. 

» Zachariae, AV. pp. 84ff. 

< Cf. the legend of St. Elizabeth of Portugal, Cosqoin, Eludes folklortqtus, pp. 
73 ff., who (p. 160) insists on the exchange of persons or messages as distinguishing 

these tales from such cases as Bellerophon. 
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fling into it the first who comes with a royal message. Etienne 
also tells us of the innocent hound, transmuted into St. Guinefort 
and an object of worship, whose tomb he insisted on destroying. 
The Gesia Romanorum contains various stories which may be 
of Indian origin ; one in a manuscript of 1469 ^ is so elaborate as 
to leave no doubt of its origin, for it tells of how a knight who 
was taught in gratitude the language of the beasts managed to 
escape revealing it to his wife, a famous Jataka tale. On the 
other hand it is impossible to ignore independent development ; 
if Heinrich Seuse {c. 1330) illustrates the idea of eternity by 
telling of a bird which once in 100,000 years picks up a grain of 
corn from a millstone of the size of the earth (the period until 
the stone shall be made bare is but a moment in comparison with 
eternity), it is far-fetched to claim derivation from the Indian con- 
ception of a world age as longer than the period taken by a man 

4 

who once in a hundred years rubs a mountain with a silk cloth 
to level it with the ground. 

From the late middle ages comes evidence of the borrowing of 
several stories of cleverness, as in the story of the man who finds 
out guilty servants by more or less accidental observations made 
at table.* The seven-league boots of fairy tale are found in the 
Kaihdsaritsagara and may be Indian, but many other tnoUfs are 
hardly to be assigned to one nation ; thus we have the hero who 
is vulnerable in one spot only much earlier in Greece than in 
India and independently probably in Germany ; the tree which 
yields what it is asked for depends on the widespread belief in 
tree spirits ; the man or animal which yields gold attests, though 
early in India, to community of ideas rather than borrowing ; the 
burning of a skin which frees the enchanted prince seems ethnic. 
Various peoples know of flying birds which carry heroes on long 
journeys. Circe in the Odyssey need not be the source of the 
Yaksini of the tale of Ni9cayadatta in the Kathdsaritsdgara^^ 

Of interesting motifs due to India Cosquin * offers a good 
example in the Mahosadha Jataka tale of how a faithful wife 
served gallants who sought to seduce her in her husband’s 

’ Giinter, Buddha, pp. 123 ff. 

* Cf. Forke, Bu indischen Mdrefun, pp. 36 f. : Zachariae, <»/. «V., pp. 138 ff. 

’ See Tawney’s trans., i. 337 ff. ; cf. the Sirenes of xii. 39 ff. and Jatakas 41, 
gfi, 196, 439; Makavansa (Geiger, p. 35). 

< kludis folklcriques, pp. 457 ff. 
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absence, ending up with conveying them in jars before the king, 
an episode which is proved ancient by a relief at Bharhut on which 
is depicted the opening of three coffers in each of which is a 
prisoner. The story is preserved in perhaps a more original 
fashion in the Kashmirian Brhatkathd legend of Upako9a, who 
induces the gallants to take a bath and has them blackened by 
a sticky preparation, in which condition they are revealed to the 
king. It seems difficult to doubt that this is the source of the 
inferior version in the fable of Constant du Hamel and Isabeau 
in the thirteenth century. A variant of the same idea appears in 
the story of Devasmita in the Kashmirian Brhatkathd^ and it is 
probable enough that we must seek an Indian original for the 
form of the legend as it appears in the Gesta Romanorum (c. 
1300), in the romance of Perceforest, and in the fifteenth-century 
English poem, The Wright's Chaste Wife. It is tempting no 
doubt to find ^ in the common idea of the ogre and the fascinat- 
ing daughter who helped the lover to deceive her father, who 
despite his wickedness is stupid, the result ofthe Indian idea pre- 
served in the Kashmirian Brhatkathd of the youth who is aided 
by the daughter of a Raksasa whose stupidness she asserts is due 
to his origin, to win her hand by accomplishing all the impossible 
feats set to him. But proof is wanting. Another tale,* which 
has a fair chance of being Indian in origin, is the type of the boil- 
ing cauldron and the pretended lack of skill as in the case of 
Vikramaditya, who is saved by the warning given by a skull 
from the ruse of a Yogin who bids him turn round a cauldron into 
which he means to fling him ; the king asks to be shown how to 
act and slays the miscreant by his own device. The tale* of the 
cat who held a candle for the king but at last lets it go at the 
sight of a third mouse, though he has permitted two to pass un- 
noticed, may be of Indian origin, but that is clearly not proved ; 
it is, however, probable that the idea of the vigil of Solomon and 
Marcolphus, well known in the fourteenth century, is due to India, 
where the tale of Rohaka * and the king of Ujjain is known in 
the twelfth century and that of Pradyota and a Gandharan is 


* Cosquin, op. cit., p. 25. • Qp. cit., pp. 349 ff. 

* Op. cit.f pp. 401 ff. 

* On him cf. Zacbariae, op. eii., pp. 66, 94!., 190; PalK, Uno progeniiore Indiano 
d(l Bertoldo 
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found in the Kanjur, in the ninth century. Nor is the idea of the 
magician and his apprentice ' who assumes all sorts of forms to 
emerge from different impasses unique ; the legend of Mestra in 
Ovid ^ shows that tales of this sort could easily arise in indepen- 
dence of India, where indeed the motif \s not specially important. 

5. The Romance m Greece and India 

It is natural that efforts should have been made to prove the 
derivation from Greece of the Indian romance, as it appears 
seemingly full-fledged in the works of Subandhu, Bana, and even 
in some degree Dandin. Peterson’s® argument for Greek in- 
fluence, strictly limited in scope, was based in part on the 
indubitable fact of Greek influence on astronomy and astrology, 
and in part on the new spirit which he discerned in the romances, 
which clothed with flesh and blood the dry bones of the simple 
tale with its rapid but monotonous stream of adventures. He 
quoted, however, in support of his view merely passages illus- 
trating the affection of Achilles Tatius in his tale of Kleitophon 
and Leukippe for minute descriptions of the beauty of the beloved, 
the effect of love upon man, and the love which other things have 
for each other, citing the story of the affection of the male palm 
for the female palm, which is given fruition by the grafting of 
a shoot into the heart of the male. To this Reich ^ has added 
merely a list of similarities ; thus we And both in Indian and in 
Greek romance the conception of love at first sight, of lovers 
revealed to each other in a dream, the swift change of fortune 
from good to evil and then back to prosperity, adventure and ship- 
wreck at sea, heroes as well as heroines of wonderful beauty, free 
use of detailed description both of love and of nature. All these 
things may be admitted, but clearly they do not prove borrow- 
ing, though they render it possible. The tale of the loves of the 
palms, it is clear, suggests Syria rather than either Greece or 
India ; it is decidedly different from the Indian wedlock of the 
mango and the jasmine recorded in the Kavyas. 

‘ Cosc[uin, op. (it., pp. 497 ff. For other soggestions »ee Les contet indUnt <t 
CoecuUnt (1933), where inUr alia be deals with the slipper moiifxa India. 

* iWif/., viii. 847 ff. 

’ Kddamhari^ pp. 98 ff. 


« DLZ. 1915, pp. 553ff., 594ff. 
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More definite evidence is adduced by Rohde *, and by Weber* 
who holds that we find the motif of the Vasavadatta — which, it 
must be remembered, has no known antecedent in India — in a 
tale recounted by Athenaios on the authority of Chares of 
Mytilene, an official of Alexander the Great. This tale of Zari- 
adres and Odatis contains the motifs of lovers who see each other 
in a dream, and are finally united through the intervention of the 
maiden’s marriage ceremonial in which she enjoys the right of 
choice. But even if we compare the awakening of Vasavadatta 
at her lover’s embrace to the story of Pygmalion and Galatea, 
and find parallels in the Greek romance for armies which war for 
the possession of a maiden, we have the fact that the tale 
admittedly in the Greek version is not Greek, and in point of fact 
in Firdausi we leam that the daughter of the emperor of Rome 
sees her lover Gushtasp in a dream and herself claims him as hus- 
band. The choice of a husband in this way by a princess is an early 
Indian practice, and the Persian tale may easily have come from 
India in the first place. 

A different aspect was given to the hypothesis by F. Lac6te,’ 
when he claimed that Gunadhyahimself was under Greek influence, 
thus departing from Peterson’s contrast between the predecessors 
of the romances and these works. But his opinion later * changed, 
and he adduced evidence in favour of the borrowing of the Greek 
romance from India. Of his evidence, part may be at once dis- 
missed as being irrelevant to the question of origin, as it concerns 
merely incidents and might therefore be borrowed without the 
romance as a whole being adopted by Greece from India. In any 
case, however, these details seem inadequate to prove their case ; 
the plant which cures wounds in three days has been compared to 
the vranasamrohanl plant of India, but it belongs to the most 
primitive period of Greek as well as Indian medicine. The unwink- 
ing eyes and feet that touch not the ground which mark out the 
gods from men is Indian, but the latter detail at least is recognized 
by the artists of the Roman Empire, and Kalasiris shows that 
the Iliad ® was believed to be the authority for both the assertions. 

* Griech. Roman^^ pp. 47 ff, * IS. xviii. 456 ff. 

* Essai sur Guriatf^j/a, pp. 384—6. 

* Milangts Lhiy pp. 273 ff. Se« Keith, JRAS. 1915, pp. 784 ff. 

* N. 71 f. ; A. 300 , which prove that in gait(cf. Vergil : el vera incessu patait dea) 
and eyes gods revealed their divinity. 
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When Theagenes and Chariklea see each other for the fust time, 
they seem to recognize each other as if they had known each 
other before ; this is not merely a common feeling among modern 
people, but Plato had a doctrine of recollection which was far 
more likely to be present to a Greek author than an Indian 
romance motif. In the general purpose of the romances there is 
absolutely nothing un-Greek. On the contrary, the Aithiopika 
justifies the trials of its hero by the doctrine that he and his 
beloved had to be brought almost to death in order that the 
Aithiopians might cease to practice human sacrifice. The fate 
that elsewhere governs the progress of events is essentially Greek, 
more Greek than Indian, and it is most significant that nothing is 
said of the misfortunes which fall on the heroes being due to evil 
deeds done in past lives. Moreover, it is striking that in all the 
complex adventures recounted in the Greek romances we do not 
have Indian scenes or episodes, though there was abundant room 
for them, and the authors of the romances were largely them- 
selves Orientals, not natives of Greece proper. 

There remains, therefore, the argument from form. Lac6te 
contends that the Katha form was original in India, that there 
alone did it develop, and that it was borrowed by the Greek 
romances from India. Every part of the proof is defective. The 
Katha manner in its simpler forms is the most natural * of all, 
and Lacdte admits that we have it in the Odysseys but he holds 
that it was not developed in Greece. Of this there is no proof 
whatever ; the dialogues of Plato, which are reported conversa- 
tions, he admits to be exceptions to his rule, but holds that the 
manner was confined to philosophy, which borrowed it from the 
Mimes of Sophron. This is a very implausible assumption, and 
is further contradicted by the evidence. We know of the love of 
Greece for tales, the story-tellers of Sybaris and Ephesos were 
famous, there is the evidence of Apuleius, who refers to his Meta- 
morphoses in the words ut ego iibi sermoue isto Milesio varias 
fabtilas conseram? It is a perfectly fair deduction to make from 
this definite statement that the Ephesian tales known to Apuleius 
including doubtless Aristeides’ Epkesiaka which were rendered 

> It is found early in Eg)’pt, and the emboxing of stories there U very early; 
Maspero, Contes populaires de r£.gypte andenne (1906), pp. 33 ff. 

’ TeofTel-Schwabe, Rom. Lit., $ 367 ; H. Lneas, Rhitolo^is, 1907, pp. 39 ff. 
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by Sisenna,' already exhibited the form of a framework story 
with reports of experiences of the actors inserted. In Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (v) Pallas’s adventures include meeting and hear- 
ing tales from the Muses, in whose account of Demeter and 
Proserpina are inserted two narratives by Arethusa ; in xiv 
in Aeneas' adventures we have Macareus’ narrative to Achae- 
menides, in which is inserted a tale by a maiden of Circe’s. We 
have, therefore, no conceivable need to seek in India for the pro- 
totype, especially as chronology is all against the suggestion. 
We know nothing that we can prove of the actual manner of the 
Brhaikatha and its date is utterly uncertain, assuredly not early 
enough to make dependence even possible,* while as regards the 
Vasavadatta we know that it is later than any extant Greek 
romance of the period dealt with by Lac6te. A further insuper- 
able difficulty would be the fact that Lacdte thinks of popular 
transmission, recognizing that no Greek could understand a real 
Indian romance in Sanskrit, while such transmission would cer- 
tainly give only tales, not the elaborate construction which is the 
one point which could be used to prove derivation. 

In point of fact there is no general agreement in the Greek 
romances as regards form ; it would have been strange if there 
had been, for Greek writers are usually successful in achieving 
originality. Heliodoros sometimes relates himself the tale, some- 
times brings the actors before us in conversation to tell of their 
doings, just as does Homer; Xenophon is a simple narrator; 
Achilles Tatius puts his tale into the mouth of Kleitophon, but 
the latter relates it as if he were an outsider, recording what 
happened to himself and to the heroine impartially. It is only 
in Antonius Diogenes that we find anything more complex. 
There the story opened with a letter from the author to his sister, 
sending her a copy of a letter from Balagros to Phila, enclosing 
a note drawn up by one Erasinidcs of a conversation between 
Deinias and Kymbas. Deinias’s narrative consists largely of 
a story told to him by Derkyllis, in which are inserted reports to 
Derkyllis by Astraios and Mantinias, and again by Astraios 

* Tenffel-Schwabe, 5 156. 

« ThereisApuleios’ own work (r.A.D. 160) and Lnkianos’ Aow«o» ^ Sros^ as well 
as Petronius’ Safircu (Teuffel-Schwabe, i 305). above all Ovid’s work. The 
^radian Nights manner, as Tynell {.Latin Poetry, p. 1*3) says, is not a great success 

there. 
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to Derkyllis and Mantinias ; at the close of Derkyllis’ narrative 
Deinias reports what he heard from Azulis, and the close of 
Deinias’s conversation with Kymbas is followed by the final note 
of Erasinides. This is complex, no doubt, but a perfectly natural 
development, just as the Indian Katha in Vasavadatta is a 
natural development from simpler forms. The further parallels 
drawn by Lac6te are invalid ; the letter from the author to 
Faustinus, which seems clearly to have been in an appendix, is 
only remotely similar to the introductions to the Vasavadatta 
and Bana’s works, while the statements at the head of each book 
of the work as to stories parallel to the marvels he relates have 
no real resemblance to the introductory verses prefixed to each 
chapter of the Harsacarita only, which, it may be added, is not 
in the slightest degree in form like the work of Antonius. Nor, 
it must be admitted, is it altogether reasonable to ignore the fact 
that, while the Greek romances are silent as to India, the exis- 
tence of Yavanas and their cunning, especially in the fabrication 
of aerial ships, is referred to in the Kashmirian Brkatkathd^ which 
knows their skill in architecture, and Budhasvamin attests the use 
of Greek beds, suggesting that even the original Brhatkathd may 
have known of the Greeks as cunning and skilled craftsmen.^ 

Denial of any relation of interdependence is also asserted by 
L. H. Gray,* who calls attention to many parallels, letters 
between lovers, long-winded lamentations, threats of suicide, the 
stories within stories, descriptions of nature, detailed personal 
descriptions, learned allusions and citations of precedents, even 
strained compounds, and alliterations, parisoi,® homoioteleuta, and 
other figures of rhetoric which recall the Sanskrit Anupr^a and 
Yamaka. But he insists that the least part of the Sanskrit 
romance is the thread of the story or the adventures of its 
characters ; all the stress is laid on rhetorical embellishment, 
minute description of nature, detailed characterization of exploits, 
and of mental, moral, and physical qualities. In the Greek 
romance, on the other hand, the essence is the narrative of one 

^ Cf. Lacdte, op. eit., p. 386. The existence of a Greek and Eurasian population in 
Gandhara for a couple of centuries at least (Foucher, V Art CricO‘Boitddhique du 
Candhara, ii. 448 flf.) cannot be ignored. 

* Vasavadatta, pp. 35 ff. Cf. G. N. BaneijM, Hellenism in Aneieut India, pp. 
238 ff. 

* Cf. Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 10 ff. 
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improbable adventure after another, fine writing is practi^lly 
discarded, description and appreciation of nature are essentially 
neglected. To the latter assertion there is of course admitted 
an exception in the case of the Poimenika of Longus. but that 
author derives directly from Theokritos, Bion. and Moschos, 
while the Sanskrit romance owes its love for nature to Indian 
feeling. The Dafakumaracarila with its affinities to the picar- 
esque romance is without real parallel in the Greek romances, 

though it has affinities to the Satirae of Petronius. 

An interesting parallel is drawn by Gray between the manner 
of Lyly in his Exphues and that of Subandhu. They agree in 
laying all stress on form rather than subject-matter, though Ly y 
has a didactic end foreign to Subandhu. Lyly employs the 
device familiar in India of emboxing a story withm a story, as 
in the case of the tale of Callimachus, which itself includes the 
story of the hermit Cassander. Moreover, his paronomasias his 
alliterations, his antitheses, and his learned allusions are m close 
harmony with the Indian practice. The instance is valuable as 
a reminder that parallels may arise without borrowing on either 

side. 


6. The Hexameter and Indian Metre 

An interesting suggestion has been made by Jacobi ' that the 
Doha metre of Apabhrafi^a, with which may be compared the 
Dodhaka metre of Classical Sanskrit poetry, in so far as both are 
essentially originally dactylic in structure, is to be traced back to 
the Greek hexameter, the Doha being the result of combining 
two hexameters into a stanza and then dividing it in the usual 
Indian manner into four lines. The Abhiras, he contends, were 
situated in Gandhara and the neighbourhood during the period 
of the influence of the Greco-Bactrian kings, and they must have 
eventually felt the need for a rendering into an Indian speech 
of the Homeric poems which, as Dio ^ tells us, the Greeks loved 
so dearly, and clung to even when they had lost much else of 
Hellenic character. The version of Homer thus made for t e 
educated classes would probably be in the metre of the original. 


‘ Festschn/t Wa£kemagel,\>i^.\ 2 ‘l^> . , e TRAS 1012 

» Or liii. 6 . On the amount of Greek known m India cf. Kennedy, JRAS. 19”, 
,>p.ioi2fT; 191:1, i9>7.PP-»8ff-; Thomas, 1913, rP-»o> 4 f* 
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and thus the Doha would grow up as the peculiar metre of the 
Abhiras and would cling to Apabhrah^a poetry. A parallel 
may be seen in the great influence exerted on Bengal prose 
literature by the missionaries of Serampore. 

Jacobi’s theory rests naturally on the validity of the assertion 
of Dio that the Indians had a translation of Homer, which is 
repeated by Aelian, who asserts the same of the Persian kings, 
and who may have used the same source as Dio, although it is 
possible that he merely copies the latter. The general view ^ 
that Dio’s reference is really to the Mahdbhdrata as the Indian 
equivalent of Homer is possible, but there is no doubt that it is 
not proved. Jacobi strengthens his case by pointing out that 
from the later sculpture of India we should never be able to 
demonstrate Hellenistic influence, were it not for the Gandharan 
art, which being permanent has survived to testify to the strength 
of Greek art, and it might be added that the proof of the influence 
of Greek painting has probably been lost through the disappear- 
ance of the frescoes which once existed in abundance in Gan- 
dhara.=^ But, granting that the tale of Dio may have foundation, 
it must be admitted that it does not seem possible to accept as 
even probable the origin suggested for the Doha ; the dactylic 
form is easy to explain independently. It must, however, be said 
that the effort of Leumann^ to reconstruct an Indo-European 
metre with a quantitative basis, of which the Doha would be 
a descendant, is clearly a mere tour de forcoy resting on utterly 
inconclusive evidence. 

> Weber, IS. ii. 161 ff. 

* Cf. Foucher, L'Art Grico^Bouddhigue du Candham, ii. 40* f. 

* Festschrift Waekernaget, pp. 78 ff. and elsewhere. His work is vitiated by a com- 
plete failure to weigh evidence and inability to meet criticism. By bis methods any- 
thing could be proved. Meillet and Weller (ZII. i. 1 15 ff.), whom he attacks, are far 
sounder. 
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XVIII 

theories of poetry 


I. The Beginnings of Theory on Poetry 

TT is very possible to exaggerate the effect of theories of 
1 poetics ' on Indian poetry and to ignore the fact that m India 

as elsewhere the poets set the models on which 
built, and that it was only gradually that the effect o e ex - 
books on poetics came to be of ever-increasing importance. _ It 
is little short of absurd to imagine Kalidasa as laboriously striving 
to conform to rules which in his time were, to the best of our 
knowledge, only in process of formulation, and which in any case 
were, as we can see from our extant sources, always being laid 
down with distinct divergences of emphasis and detail. ^ 
age of the study of poetics we can say little, but the fact that 
Panini does not mention Alamkarasutras, while he does recog- 
nize Natasutras. certainly suggests that dramaturgy came be ore 
a general survey of poetics, even if we do not believe that Paomi 
knew a fully developed drama. With this accords the 

beyond vague references to Ka9yapa and a Vararuci, and Yaska s 
knowledge of discussions of similes, Upamas,^ we have 
information on poetics until it occurs as a subordinate 
chapter xvi of the Bharatiya Natyafastra, which is essentia y 
a treatise of dramaturgy and which may be conjecturally 

somewhat earlier than Bhasa and Kalidasa, though there is no 
strict proof of date. The great merit of this treatise a comp*! 
tion unquestionably from previous works, is that it develops t 
doctrine of sentiment. Rasa, with its eight subdivisions as erotm 
comic, pathetic, and those of horror, heroism, fear, disgust and 
wonder. Sentiment is a condition in the mind of the ^pecta 
of a drama, or, we may add. the hearer or reader of a poem. 


1 See S. K. D6, Sanskrit PoefUs (i9>3“5) '* Kane, 

Hari Chand, Kalidasa et Part poHique de P Jnde (i 7) J V 
Comm, Vol., pp. 387 ; Trivedi, pp. 401^ 

* Nimtkla, iii. 13 i cf. Panini, ii. 1. 55* » 3* 7** 


Sdhityadarpatia (1923)} 
. V. Sovani, Bhandarkar 
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produced by the emotions of the characters, and the emotions, 
Bhavas, are excited by factors which may either be the object 
of the emotion, as the loved one is in the case of love, or serve to 
heighten it, as does the spring season. The emotions manifest 
themselves in effects of various kinds, and they are essentially 
distinct in psychological character among themselves, while the 
sentiments, though subdivided according to the emotions which 
excite them, are nevertheless essentially one in feeling, and this 
feeling, which later authorities seek more clearly to define, is 
a special purely aesthetic emotion comparable to the bliss obtained 
in contemplation of the absolute by the intellect which can com- 
prehend it.^ 

This, however, is not the side of the Ndtyagdstra which was 
fated to elicit the chief attention of writers on poetics as opposed 
to dramaturgy. Poetics developed, if it did not originate, in 
distinction from dramaturgy, and writers on it were long content 
to refer merely to that science. The topics which were to 
engage writers on poetics, however, appear in elementary, though 
not undeveloped, form in the Ndtya^dstra. It recognizes four 
figures of speech, the simile, Upama, the metaphor, Rupaka, the 
Dipaka, in essence the use of one predicate to many subjects or 
one. subject to many predicates, and tlie Yamaka, repetition of 
syllables or alliteration. There is no distinction of figures as 
those of sound, tabdalamkara, and of sense, Arthalamkara, and 
it is significant of early poetry that there are given ten kinds 
of Yamakas, but only five of Upamas. The Yamakas remain 
prominent in the older school of poetics, including Bhatti, Dandin, 
Yamana, Rudrata, and the PuTdHci section on poetics, but 
Bhainaha already admits but five kinds and Anandavardhana 
and Mammata make it clear that the figure has no real aesthetic 
importance, though in later as well as older poetry, for instance 
the Gkatakarpara, it is freely used, serving in lieu of rhyme.' 
Further, serving like the figures to bring out the sentiment, are 
given the ten qualities and the ten defects; it is characteristic of 
the beginnings of the science that the defects are given positively 
and the qualities given as the negation of the defects, while in 
fact it is impossible thus to connect the two lists. Moreover, 
the details of the lists are obscure, and differently interpreted 

^ See Keith, Samkrii Drama (1934), pp. 3i4ff. 
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both by the later writers on poetics and by the commentators on 
the Castra. On one view > the defects are : absence of a com- 
plete meaning incongruity with the context ; tauto ogy , am i- 
euity ; violation of syntactical regularity ; grammatical errors 
Leak of metrical rules as to pause ; misuse of long or short 
syllables in metre ; breach of euphonic rules ; and inconsistency 
as to place, time, artistic usage, popular belief, logic, or science. 
The qualities are : ?lesa, possibly in the sense of suggested sense ; 
Prasada, clearness ; Samata, evenness implying ease of compre- 
hension ; Samadhi, superimposition of something special in the 
sense; Madhurya, sweetness; Ojas, strength arising from the use 
of compounds with respect to suitable concatenations of letters . 
Saukumarya, smoothness arising from happy metres an con- 
junctions ; Arthavyakti, explicitness of sense ; Udara, elevation 
of subject and sentiment ; and Kanti, loveliness, delighting the 

^ otdevelopments after the ?astra we know nothing definite and 
we can only guess at the stages by which new figures were found 
out. If we can take Bhamaha’s account as helping us histori- 
caliy— which is a pure assumption not suggested in any way by 
that author-we may hold » that the first step was to distinguish 
Anuprasa, alliteration, from Yamaka, the former affecting only 
single letters, the latter involving the repetition of syllables. 
But it is much more dubious if the fact that Bhamaha mentions 
after this set of five a set of six has any chronological conclusion, 
and the figures themselves are rather more complex than can be 
supposed to have been early. They are : Aksepa, paraleipsis. 
the denial of one thing to imply another; Arthantaranyasa, 
corroboration, the adduction of some instance or principle to 
prove an assertion ; Vyatireka, contrast by dissimilitude ; Vibha- 
vana, abnormal causation, when something comes about by 
some unusual reason ; Samasokti. brevity, suggestion by meta- 
phorical expressions ; and Ati9ayokti, hyperbole. Possibly to 
this period has been referred the figure Vartta, which, however, 
was not generally accepted, though Dandin perhaps," treats it as 
a sort of Hetu, cause. Our trust in the whole theory is seriously 
undermined when we find that to a third period of development 


> Bhamaha, iv ; logical faults are given in v. 
* Jacobi, SBA. 19“. PP- * 3 ®^- ’ 


>r Bharala’s list see xvi. 84 ff. 
acobi rightly refers ii# ^44 
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are assigned three new figures : Yathasamkhya, relative order ; 
Utpreksa, poetical fancy ; and Svabhavokti, description of the 
nature of a thing in its reality as appreciated by the poetic 
imagination ; and that the fourth period is made to recognize the 
large number of figures, twenty-four more, in Bhamaha. What is 
really clear is that the Bhattikdvya^ Dandin, and Bhamaha all had 
before them a large number of figures which they treat in slightly 
different ways, Bhamaha for instance rejecting the forces of cause, 
Hetu, Suksma, and Le^a, accepted by Dandin. To assert even 
a common source for Dandin and Bhamaha as opposed to Bhatti 
is beyond our means of proof, and to ascribe to Medhavin the 
invention of Utpreksa is quite invalid. 

2 . Tkc Early Schools of Poetics 

In Dandin we come, as usual in Indian scientific literature, to 
an authority who used freely many predecessors whose works 
are lost, and who, therefore, presents us with a fully developed 
and elaborate doctrine. Dandin was doubtless the author of 
the Da^akumdracarita and his relation to Bhamaha has been 
keenly discussed.^ The difficulty of decision rests on the fact 
that both authors can be made out to be attacking each other’s 
views, but that there is nothing whatever strictly to prove that 
they are not dealing with views expressed by some predecessor 
of the other, as we know for certain in the case of Bhamaha 
that he used ® Medhavin, who must have expressed opinions 
similar to those assailed by Dandin. It is, however, on the 
whole, probable that Bhamaha knew Dandin, while Dandin 
did not use him, and with this agrees the generally less refined 
views of Dandin as in his enumeration of thirty-two kinds of 
simile, which Bhamaha reduces to four. Dandin’s rejection of 
the difference between Katha and Akhyayika seems thoroughly 
sound, while Bhamaha’s defence seems specially directed against 
Dandin. It is striking also that Dandin never notices one of the 

* Cr. oa Canto x Nobel, in Musion, xxxvii. 

’ Kane, Sdhityadarpana (1923), pp. xxvfT. ; M. T. Narasimhiengar, JRAS. 1905, 
pp. 535 ff. ; Pathak, JBKAS. xxiiL 19 ; lA. xli. 236 IT., support Bhamaba’s posteriority 
against Trivedi, lA. xlii. 258 ff. R. ; Narasimhaebar, lA. xli. 90 fT. ; xUi. 205 ; Nobel, 
ZDMG. Ixxiii. 190 ff. ; Hari Chand, Kalidasa^ pp. 70 ff. ; Jacobi, loe. eit. 

* ii. 40, 88; Medhavimdra, Nami on Rudraja, xi. 24. Cf. Kavyamimaiisd, p. 12. 
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many verses adduced by Bhamaha to expound bis views. The 
matter is not, indeed, of the highest importance for "ot 

supposed in any case that Dandin lived long after Bhamaha 
who certainly used the works of Uddyotakara (^. 650) and 
probably knew the Nyasa of Jinendrabuddhi (c. 700)- On the 

whole, having regard to the facts regarding the 

carita, which suggests that it precedes Subandhu and Bana, we 

may place Dandin some generations before Bhamaha. 

To Dandin poetry appears under the metaphor of a ° V ° 
words determined by the sense which it is desired to set out, and 
that body is ornamented, the term Alaihkara here being used in 
the most general sense to cover anything which lends beauty to 
the poem as ornaments do to the human body. A poem may 
consist of verse, prose, or both, as in the drama and the Campu ; 
no Indian writer on poetics allows himself to be led astray into 
demanding verse form as a condition of poetry. This, of course, 
was a natural conclusion from the fact that law medicine, 
astronomy and astrology, grammar, and philosophy had all been 
composed in verse, so that outer form was obviously no criterion 
between the literature of knowledge and that of power. O 
verse forms Dandin enumerates the Sargabandha or Mahakavya, 
the characteristics of which we have already noted ; Muktaka, 
single verses ; Kulaka, groups of up to five verses ; Koja, uncon- 
nected verses by different authors ; Samghata, similar verses by 
one author. Of prose he mentions Katha, Akhyayika, and 
Campu, recognizing as current the difference between the first 

two, but rejecting it as quite artificial and not even >" 
ance with practice. The use of different language is admUted, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhrarna, and mixtures of these being 
allowed, seen in the Mahakavya in Sanskrit, m poems in t 
Skandhaka metre in Prakrit, in the Asara in Apabhran9a, and 
the Nataka. drama, in a mixed form.* Dandin also recognizes 
the distinction between a poem to be heard and one to be seen, 
but refers to works on dramatic art for consideration of the latter. 

Of special interest is the new presentation of the doctrine ot 
qualiti^. It is clear that before Dandin there had developed the 
doctrine of schools or paths, Marga, of poetry, and Bana refers 

1 The sense of the terms is not given by Dandin, and is dubious ; the iast may be 
poem* in one metre. Owra is a v./. 
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to four of them, as we have seen. Dandin declares for the exis- 

* • • 

tence of two types, holding that subvarieties ar^incalculable, and 
he sets them against each other as the Vaidarbha and Gauda.the 
former the southern, the latter the eastern, the distinguishing 
marks being the presence in the former of ten qualities which 
the other does not usually accept. Dandin shows clearly that 
these distinctions are not his own, and his descriptions are here 
and there suggestive of doubt on his own part as to what is 
meant, a doubt increased by divergences of view among the 
commentators. One quality, indeed, is admitted to be liked even 
by the Gaudas, perspicuity of sense ; if the ocean is referred to 
as red, that requires the addition of the words ‘ through the blood 
of the serpents.’ But the merit of clearness, Prasada, applicable 
to the use of words in a natural way, is not attractive to the 
Gaudas ; they like a phrase such as anatyarjnndbjanntasadrks- 
ahko balaksaguhf ‘ the white-beamed (moon) has a spot similar 
to the not-very-white water-born (lotuses) ’, where the rare 
expressions are excused in the Gauda view by their being etymo- 
logically derivable. Udaratva signiBes the presence in a sentence 
of a distinguished quality, thus giving elevation of style, as in : 

arthindm krpand drstis tvanmukke patitd sakrt 
tadavasthd punar deva ndnyasya mukham iksate. 

‘ Once the sad eye of suppliants hath fallen on thy face, o king, 
it taketh there its abode, and gazeth not at the face of any other.’ 
Another explanation given by Dandin himself makes elevation 
the result of the use of ornamental epithets such as lildmbuja^ 
toy-lotus, krlddsaras^ play-lake, hetndhgaday gold bracefet. 
Kanti is the grace of beauty, which is in harmony with nature, as 
opposed to the exaggeration, Atyukti, of the Gauda style ; the 
two are neatly contrasted : the Vaidarbha has : 

anayor anavadydhgi stanayor jrmbhamdnayok 
avakdfo na parydptas tava bdhulatdntare . 

* O maiden with faultless limbs, there is not space enough between 
thy creeper-like arms for the expansion of those swelling breasts.’ 
The Gauda exaggerates : 

alpam nirmitam dkdpant andlocyaiva vedhasd 
idam evamvidham bhdvi bhavatydh stanajrmbhanam. 
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‘ Surely the creator hath made this world too narrow, foreseeing 
not so great an extension of thy breasts.’ Samadhi denotes 
metaphorical expression, and Dandin shows how words normally 
vulgar can be used if the sense be no longer literal, as in the case 

of vani, vomit, nisthiv, and ndgr, spit out. 

These five qualities are clearly essentially connected with 

sense, a sixth. Madhurya. sweetness, is defined as possessing 
Rasa, which here denotes rather tastefulness than sentiment as 
taken by Buhler among others, and this is a quality of sense as 
well as of sound, for it applies to the extent of forbidding the use 
of expressions suggesting vulgar ideas, requiring that love should 
be alluded to in decently veiled phrases. It, however, also has 
to do with tasteful arrangement of sounds, and in this there is 
a divergence between the styles, for the Vaidarbha likes the 
combination of harmonious sounds, while the Gauda prefers the 
more obvious and blatant device of alliteration outright. e 
Vaidarbha also demands Sukumarata, gentleness, which means the 
use of syllables which are not rough sounding, while the Gaudas 
like harsh sounds when they serve to accord with the sentiment 
expressed. Thus we have for the Vaidarbha the pleasing i m 

sense negligible : 

mandalikrtya harhani kanthair madhuragltibhih 
kaldpinah pranrtyanti kale jimntamdlini, 

‘ Making circles of their tails the peacocks dance in the season 
of the clouds, uttering sweet cries.’ Contrast the Gauda fiery 

utterance : 

nyaksena ksapitak paksah ksatriydnam ksanad iti. 

* In a moment the host of the warriors was destroyed by Para- 
9urama.’ There is again a distinction as to Samata, evenness : 
the Vaidarbha style likes the letters to be soft, harsh, or well 
mixed, but the Gaudas do not object to unevenness, and the 
poetry aiming at brilliance or bombast of both sense and orna- 
ment {arthalamkaradambara) is recognized as having won fame. 
The Vaidarbhas also like Qlista, stability.^ diction which is not 
loose, i.e. composed of easily pronounced syllables— while the 
Gaudas do not mind the latter defect, provided it be alliterative ; 

* In i. 43 ihU seems the best sense ; Liiders in Nobel’s Indian Poetry, p. 107, n. 1 a. 
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thus to express the common idea of a jasmine wreath and its 
attendant bees the Vaidarbhas say : malatldama langhitam bhra- 
maraih, the Gaudas vidlatimald loldlikalild. Finally both styles 
like force, Ojas, consisting of lengthy compounds, or rather of 
a large number of compounds, both in prose and poetry in the 
Gauda view, in prose only in that of Vaidarbhan usage, though 
the latter would evidently sanction it if it was set off by short 
words as in : 

payodharatatotsahgalagnasandhydtapdufukd 

kasya kdmdturam ceto vdrunl na karisyatif 

‘ Whose heart is not made lovesick by the sight of the western 
sky, whose garment, the evening sun, hangs on the slopes of the 
clouds that are her breasts ? ’ The poet recognizes that varieties of 
compounds are made by the mingling of syllables long and short. 

Dandin insists that to produce the effective poetry he has 
praised are necessary natural genius, which arises from impressions 
formed in earlier births, much study, and great application, and, 
recognizing that the first requisite may be unattainable, allows 
concentration on the second two. He then proceeds, in Book ii of 
the Kdvyddarfa, to define Alamkaras as those qualities which 
produce charm in poetry, some of which have been already men- 
tioned in dealing with the difference of styles, while those common 
to both styles are enumerated in ii and iii, the figures of sense 
coming first, than those of sound, treated from our point of view at 
absurd length. The early state of Dandin’s views is shown in 
his failure to distinguish quality and figure, and in his making no 
effort to explain the poetic effect of figures save by mere 
generalities. Nor has he any scheme of division of figures, and 
in a manner somewhat startling we find that he ranks as a figure, 
the first of all, Svabhavokti, natural description as a thing 
appears to a poet. This figure — or rather ornament — is of a quite 
special kind, for it is classed as opposed to all the rest of the 
figures of sense, which are classed under Vakrokti, crooked, non- 
natural, figurative, speech. The meaning of the distinction must 
be that in the former case the poet, by his discernment, sees the 
essence of a thing — using that term in the widest sense, be it an 
individual thing, or a species, or a quality or action— and sets it 
out in plain speech ; in the latter he describes not necessarily with 
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special intuition, but with figurative language. He has already 
insisted, in his account of the qualities, on the supreme importance 

to the poet of the. use of metaphor. 

The actual list of figures' is a curious mixture including much 
that we should not reckon figures of a distinct kind, as well as 
figures more naturally so styled. We have in his order the 
simile in thirty-two varieties, the metaphor, the Dipaka, Avrtti, 
repetition in the sense of the use, e.g.,of four different verbs with 
one meaning as a quasi contrast to the Dipaka, Aksepa, Arthan- 
taranyasa, Vyatireka, Vibhavana, Samasokti, hyperbole, poetic 
fancy, and then three figures rejected by Bhamaha, Hetu, 
Suksma, and Le9a. These express cause, convey a meaning by 
adroit hint or gesture, or conceal something which has almost 
come to light ; but Dandin gives us an alternative view of Le^a, 
a rebuke or eulogy. Then come order ; Preyas, the expression of 
pleasure ; Rasavat, the expression of one or other of the senti- 
ments ; Orjasvin, that of vigour; Paryayokta, the expression 
indirectly of something which cannot openly be avowed ; Sama- 
hita, mentioning some fact which has come to afford aid to one’s 
end ; Udatta, description of something noble or elevated ; Apa- 
hnuti, seeming denial to affirm more strongly ; Qlesa, double 
meaning; Vi9esokti, description ofa special distinction; Tulyayo- 
gita, putting like things together ; Virodha, seeming incongruity ; 
Aprastutastotra, indirect praise ; Vyajastuti, praise concealed 
as censure; Nidar9ana, reference to a like result; Sahokti, 
mention of two things as happening together ; Parivrtti, exchange 
of objects ; A^is, benediction ; Samkirna, mixing of figures ; 
and Bhavika. The latter is a quality applicable to the whole oi 
a composition and expresses the purpose and mind of the poet ; 
it reveals itself in the making of all the different elements of the 
plot aid one another to their end, the avoidance of needless quali- 
fications, the description of things in their place, and the ex- 
position of even a difficult matter by due regard to orderly 
exposition. This quality, we can see, would, if Dandin had had 

^ Cf. Kane, Sdhityadarpana, pp. 1 ff, Nobel {Beitr. z. alt, Gesck. d. Alathidra- 
fdstra{igii)i ZDMG. Ixvi. 283 ff.; Ixvii iff.; Ixxiii. 189 ff.) deals with some of the 
figures, but not always satisfactorily ; his desire to place Bhamaha before Kalidasa 
leads him to deny the former’s obvioos reference to the Meghaduta {Indian PcBry^ 
p. 15), even though he realizes that KalidiUa was really the older. 
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any idea of order, have been conjoined with Svabhavokti ; we 
may compare Aristotle’s * hipyua. It is important to note that 
Dandin expressly mentions the view of some authors which made 
a hyperbole implicit in every figure whatever, and he himself 
lays it down that in every form of Vakrokti the use of the (Jlesa 
enhances the beauty, thus according approval to the practice of 
Subandhu and Bana and of himself in his less immoderate action 
in the Dapakumaracarita. 

Book iii of the Kavyadarpa develops at great length the doc- 
trine of Yamakas, leading us to the stanza with one consonant, 

only; then follow riddles and finally the ten defects of poetry 
much as in the Ndtyapastra. But nothing of real value is here 
found. 

The doctrines of Dandin found an echo and completion in 
those of Vamana,^ who is doubtless to be placed at the end of 
the eighth century.® We have in him the emergence, however, of 
a new idea, that of the soul of poetry as opposed merely to the 
body. As later than both Dandin and Bhamaha he has a more 
developed idea of the nature of Kavya ; it is not merely words 
and meaning or sense, but there must be qualities and figures as 
well. But he also seeks to fit all the elements in Dandin into 
a scheme, based on the doctrine of Riti, a new word for style. 
The soul of poetry is style which is a specified arrangement of 
words, the term specified referring to distinction according to the 
qualities possessed which are the cause of charm in poetry, while 
the figures are ranged as things which add to the charm. He 
admits three kinds of Riti, Vaidarbhi, Gaudi, Pancali, so styled 
because found among the local poets, but not due to local causes. 
The Vaidarbhi is perfect and has all the qualities. The Gaudi 
is accorded the qualities of Kanti and Ojas, understood here in 
the sense of many compounds which are of great length, and 
high-sounding words, a statement illustrated by a famous stanza 
of Bhavabhuti. The Pancali has sweetness and gentleness, 
Madhurya and Saukumarya, like the style of Puranas. The 
Vaidarbhi is strongly insisted on, the other two disparaged, and 

* Rhet. iii. lo, i6. On metaphor, cf. c. 3. 

* Kavyalafhbara with Vrtti, ed. KM. 15, 1895; Vanivilasa Press, 1909; trans. 
G. Jba, IT. iii and iv. 

» Minister of Jayapl^a of Kashmir (779-813) ; Jacobi, ZDMG. Ixiy. 138 f. 
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a pure form of Vaidarbht is expressly commended which uses no 
compounds, thus allowing full play to the qualities of sense. 
The qualities in Vamana are now rearranged as qualities of sound 
and of sense, each having two aspects, with results far from 
satisfactory as regards clearness, and disadvantageous as depart- 
ing from the normal use of the terms established in Dandin. 
Under the quality beauty Vamana includes the feature of imply- 
ing sentiment, which Dandin places in the figures Preyas, Rasavat, 
and Orjasvin, and perhaps in the quality Madhurya, while the 
quality of perspicuity covers the Svabhavokti of Dandin. Under 
the qualities also room is found for the odd figure Bhavika, 
whose awkward position in Dandin’s view has been noted. 

Vamana’s treatment of figures is important for his reduction 
of their importance as elements in poetry; the qualities are vital, 
the figures not: they are related rather to the body, word and 
meaning, of poetry than to the style which is the soul. Further, 
he insists that the simile lies at the bottom of all figures and to 
achieve this result has to omit various figures, in addition to 
those above mentioned, such as Udatta, Paryayokta, and Suksma, 
while others he defines differently. Vakrokti to him is a special 
mode of metaphorical expression, not the generic term for all 
figurative speech as in Dandin. 

As opposed to Dandin we find in Bhamaha’s Kavydlamkdra * 
a decided preference for a system which insists on the figures as 
the essential feature of the poetry whose body is word and sense. 
Bhamaha definitely rejects outright the distinction of two styles, 
and the qualities which he does recognize are connected gener- 
ally with poetry, not with any special style. Moreover, he shows 
the reduction of qualities to three, which is characteristic of later 
thought, though he does not specifically deal with the matter as 
do the later writers, who reduce Dandin’s ten to their categories. 
He mentions, however, as sweet, a poem which is agreeable to 
hear and has not too many compounds, and a clear poem is one 
which can be understood by even women and children ; strength 
he understands as usual as connected with long compounds, and 
he implies that this is incompatible with clearness as well as 
sweetness. He has, however, no clear marking line between 
qualities and figures ; he mentions clearness and sweetness in 

* ]'M. .ns App. viii to K. P. Trivedi'sed. of Prataparajayafobli&sanat BSS. 1909, 
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close proximity to his account of figures, and he describes Bhavi- 
katva as a figure or quality indifferently. He definitely insists 
on the distinction of figures into those of sound and sense, and 
he more or less vaguely is conscious of the doctrine which regards 
the essential feature of poetry to be figurative expression, Va- 
krokti. For the two-fold division of subject-matter of poetry 
favoured by Dandin, which recognizes traditional matter and inven- 
tion, he substitutes one admitting also foundation on the arts or 
sciences. His division of classes of poetry is five-fold, the Sarga- 
bandha, drama, Akhyayika, Katha, and detached verses, and he 
defends the distinction between Katha and Akhyayika on quite 
worthless grounds. But he insists that there is a common 
element in all poetry, Vakrokti, while he denies, accordingly, to 
Svabhavokti the right to be styled a figure at all. This figura- 
tive expression he identifies with hyperbole, which is explained 
as an expression surpassing ordinary usage, meaning no doubt 
a poetical conception as opposed to the prosaic evei^day concep- 
tion of facts. Bhamaha examines the various figures from this 
point of view, and his work in this regard was carried on by 
UdbhaU, the contemporary of Vamana, whose Alai'nkarasam- 
graha ^ deals with forty-one figures, including three varieties of 
alliteration. His Bhdmahavivarana is lost, and from Pratlharen- 
duraraja, pupil of Mukula, who wrote c. 950, and commented on 
Udbhata, we learn little of importance. Of no historical impor- 
tance is Bhamaha’s treatment of defects, in which he gives a new 
list of ten additional to the tradition alone (Book iv), while in Books 
V and vi he describes logical and grammatical errors in poetry. 

There are in Udbha^ hints of new views which later had some 
effect. The ascription to him of the doctrine that sentiment is 
the soul of poetry is due to an error, a verse cited by Pratiharen- 
duraja being wrongly ascribed to him. But he did lay some 
stress on the element of sentiment in poetry and he added to the 
list of eight of the Ndtyafdstra a ninth, the calm. Further, while 
he ignored, like Bhamaha, the styles of Dandin, he introduced 
a new classification based entirely on sound effects, primarily 
alliteration, in the shape of the theory of three Vrttis, manners, 
classed as elegant {upandgarikd)^ ordinary {grdmyd), and harsh 
(paru^d). In treating figures he adds Drstanta, exemplification, 

' Ed. J.-icobi, JRAS. 1897, pp. 829-53 ; BSS. 1925. 
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and Kavyalinga, poetical causation, divides simile according to 
the grammatical form of expression, as by suffixes like vat, and 
starts the investigation of the relations of double meaning to 
other figures, which is later developed, as well as the complex 
issue of the different kinds of blending of figures, Samsrsti and 
Samkara. 

Rudrata, who wrote before 900 and probably in the earlier 
part of the ninth century, the Kavyalamkara} in sixteen chapters 
of Arya verses, makes no innovation in theory, but belongs 
essentially to the school which, without scientific investigation, 
accepted as its duty the enumeration of figures. He seeks to 
divide figures on the base of sound and sense, and then to sub- 
divide on principles of his own ; under those of sound he classes 
figures on the basis of equivocation {vakrokii), paronomasia 
i^lesa), pictorial effects {citra), alliteration and Yamakas ; those ol 
sense are based on reality, similitude, hyperbole, and coalescence. 
This results in a repetition of some figures under different heads, 
and his plan of division received no general acceptance, though 
Mammata adopted some of his figures, and his new interpretation 
of Vakrokti as an equivoke based on paronomasia or intonation 
{kdku), though rejected by Hemacandra, prevails from Mam- 
mata onwards over the wider sense of Dandin or the narrower 
interpretation as a figure based on similitude of Vamana. He 
generalizes and extends the manners of Udbhata, in whom they 
seemed to be restricted to alliterative effects, by laying down 
five manners of letters (varna), sweet, harsh, pompous, dainty 
{lalita), and excellent {Jbhadrd). But he accepts also the styles, 
Ruis, of Vamana, though under the influence of Bhamaha we find 
them looked at in a new light. They now number four, and the 
distinction is based on the use of compounds. The Vaidarbhi 
has none, verbal prefixes not ranking as compounding elements. 
Pancall compounds up to three words, Latiya five to seven, and 
Gaudlya any number. His debt to Dandin is seen in his dealing 
at great length with Yamakas and developing the idea of Citra, 
tricks in poetic form, such as Magha declares to distinguish poetry 

* Ed., with the comm, of Namisadho, a Jain (1068), KM. 3, 1909. Rudrafa 
is son of Vamnka and is also called Qat^anda. His difference from Rudra Bhalta 
was proved by Jacobi, WZKM. il 151 flf. ; ZDMG. xlii. 425. Radra Bhatta is known 
to Hemacandra (p. no) ; his Qrhgaraiilaka is ed. Pischel, Kiel, 1886. 
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in his day, but which Bhamaha and Udbhata ignore, while 
Udbhata^ also passes over Yamakas. A novel feature is the 

introduction in four chapters of the theory of sentiment which, 

however, is in no wise brought into vital connexion with his sub- 
ject, but stands in a merely formal collocation. He recognizes 

ten sentiments, adding the feelings of calm and friendship to the 
traditional list. 

Still less important from the point of view of theory is the 
Kdvyamlmd/isa of the dramatist Raja^ekhara (c. 900) which is 
a work in other regards of no small interest and originality. He 
conceives of the Kavyapurusa, the spirit of poetry, son of Saras- 
vati, and the Sahityavidya, science of poetics, who becomes his 
bride, the term Sahitya being derived, we may believe, from the 
old doctrine of the union of word or sound and sense to make 
a poem, as laid down by Bhamaha, Magha, and others. He dis- 
tinguishes carefully science, ?astra, and poetry, and analyses the 
divisions of the former ; he discusses at length the relation of 
genius, poetic imagination, culture, and practice in making a poet 
and classifies poets on this score. A further classification is based 
on the fact that a poet may produce a Qastra, or a poem, or 
combine both in varying proportions, and of poets in the 
narrower sense he makes eight illogical groups. His own con- 
ception of poetry appears traditional ; he defines it as a sentence 
possessing qualities and figures, and he accepts Vamana’s doc- 
trine of styles which are the outcome of Sahityavidy^s wander- 
ings in diverse lands. The sources of poetry are touched on, and 
the subject-matter as concerned with men, divine beings, or 
denizens of hell is investigated Very interesting is the discus- 
sion of borrowing from earlier works ; it is recognized as justified 
by freshness of idea and expression, and elaborate illustration is 
given of thirty-two different ways of evading improper plagiarism. 
Important also is the consideration of poetical conventions, and 
we are given a geography of India and many remarks on the 
seasons with their appropriate winds, birds, flowers, and action. 
Raja9ekhara also gives curious details of the likings of different 
parts of India for certain languages and their mode of mispro- 
nouncing Sanskrit. The Magadhas and others east of Benares 
are blunt in Prakrit, good at Sanskrit, but the Gaudas are 
thoroughly bad in Prakrit, the Latas dislike Sanskrit but use 

3149 C C 
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Prakrit beautifully, the Surastras and Travanas mix Apabhran9a 
with Sanskrit, the Dravidas recite musically, Kashmirian pro- 
nunciation is as bad as their poetry is good, prpatas end up 
sentences with a twang, northerners are nasal, the people of 
Paiicala sweet and honey-like. Women poets are recognized, 
and sex barriers despised, while of the ten grades of poets the 
rank of Kaviraja, held by Raja^ekhara, comes seventh even 
above the Mahakavi himself. Great stress is laid on the ^sem- 
blies at which poets were judged and where the prize given by the 
king included crowning with a fillet and riding in a special chariot. 
The poet's paraphernalia is given, chalk, a board, palm leaves, 
birch bark, pen and ink.' More important is the insistence on 
the equal rights of all four forms of speech : Sanskrit ; Prakrit, 
elegant, sweet, and smooth ; Apabhrafi9a also elegant, as loved in 
Marwar, Takka, and Bhadanaka ; and Bhutabhasa 
Avanti, Pariyatra, and Da9apura. while the P«>P^ f 
Madhyade9a used all equally well. The people of that land 
show also their admixture by their colours, brown like the 
easterners, dark like the southerners, white like the westerners, 
while the northerners are fair. When we add that he quotes ex- 
tensively including the Mahimnahstotra, gives many fine verses 
and some anecdotes, and is usually lively if pedantic, the merits 

of his work can be appreciated.* 


3 . The Doctrine of Dhvani 

Raja9ekhara lived at a time when a new doctrine, that of 
Dhvani, tone, had been steadily winning its way to power. It is 
represented for us by the metrical Karikas preserved m the 
DhvanyaloM of Anandavardhana of Kashmir (c. 850) with its 


1 Oi lh«« matttrj s« Buhlar. MUche 1 Hoemle, 

no. a ; on the use of paper, Waddell. JRAS. ipM. PP- 

p. 7 ; on the claim of Indian writing as indigenous, not of Semitic ongin, 

.9.6. Man, aUnra, on p^ b, ^japeh^ 

?887-9i.pp.Uff; Peterson, J BRAS. xvii. 57 - 7 ^ i 

addu«d ^support an atUck on Bhasa’s anthoiship see G. 

37^^.: K. G Sesha Aiyar, 361 ; a bad case invites worse argnmenU ; cf. Keitb. 

BSOS. iii. 6a3ft. ; T. Ganapati Sastri, 637 ff. 

> Ed. KM. 35, 1911 ; trans. H. Jacobi, ZDMG.lvi and Ivu. 
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super-commentary by Abhinavagupta, Locana.^ The Karikas 
^ert that the doctrine is old, but if so we must assume that it 
had not won much success, and it may be that the author referred 
really to some not distant predecessor, justifying himself by the 
vtew that the doctrine was implicit in the older writers His 
name was possibly but not certainly Sahrdaya, which at best is 
merely an epithet, and he must have written early in the ninth 
century. At any rate by the ability of his commentators and by 
the adoption by Mammata of the doctrine the new view won on 
the whole a dominant position in Indian poetics. 

The theory finds its origin in the analysis of language and 
meaning. The phrase, a herdsmen's station on the Ganges, is 
obviously as it stands absurd ; the denotation {abhidhd) gives 
no sense, and we are obliged to find a transferred sense ilaksafia) 
which gives us the sense of a station on the bank of the Ganges 
This shows the incompatibility of the literal sense as one factor 
and the possibility of giving an allied meaning as another. But 
this is not all ; there is brought to us by such a phrase deliberately 
used in poetry a sense of the holy calm of such a station situated 
on the sacred stream with all its associations of piety. This it is 
contended, is not given by implication, but by the power of sug- 
gestion which is derived from the poet's purpose {prayojana) in 
applying the phrase. This doctrine of suggestion which the grL- 
mariansdid not accept could be based on a philosophical opinion 
of the grammarians themselves. They recognized the Sphota * 
a mysterious entity, a sort of hypostatization of sound, of which 
action sounds were manifestations, and the same idea of the revela- 
tion of something inherent {vyanjana) is found in the Vedanta, 
where all is a manifestation of the underlying reality, the Brahman 
or absolute. There were common-sense people ® who held that 
all could be put down to denotation ; a word might be regarded 
hke an arrow which could pierce armour and slay the foe in a single 
movement, without inventing new phases of operation, while yet 
others * claimed that the signification, Tatparya, resulting from 
the taking of words together in a sentence explained all that was 

' Ed. KM. 35 (i-iii) ; D6, Calcutta, 1933 (iv). 

» E. Abcgg, Festschriff IVindisck, pp. 188 ff.; ZDMG. Ixxvii. 307ff. 

» Dlrgha^aparavadin school, dubiously ascribed to Lollafa (D^, Sanskrit Poetics 
li. 193, n. 10). * 

* AbhibitanTayaTadia school of MImahsa. 
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required, and others ^ again held that even this idea of Tatparya 
was needless, because the words had the power /cr of convey- 
ing their relations with other words to make up a whole. A 
further school, which became more insistent later, declared that 
suggestion was not real, and that what was explained by sugges- 
tion ought to be accounted for by inference. From the mention of 
the station on the Ganges one at once inferred the intention of 

the speaker to convey the ideas of pinity, &c. 

But the holders of the doctrine of Dhvani remained uncon- 
vinced, and on the basis of their theory they declared that the 
soul of poetry was not style nor sentiment, but tone, Dhvani, by 
which they meant that an implied sense was the essence of 
poetry. What was suggested might be threefold, either a sub- 
ject, or a figure, or a sentiment and, while these three possi- 
bilities are admitted by the more orthodox members of the 
school, including Anandavardhana and Mamma^a, Abhinava- 
gupta went much further and declared that in reality all sugges- 
tion must be of sentiment, holding that in the long run suggestion 
of subject and figure reduced themselves to this. Vi9yanatha, 
author of the SMtyadarpana, followed his lead, but this never 
became the accepted doctrine, for the writers realized that, by 
attempting thus to limit suggestion, they would cut out a good 
deal of admitted poetry. Suggestion, however, can be expressed 
in two ways, for it may rest on the metaphorical sense of words, 
in which case we have the species of Dhvanikavya where the 
literal meaning is not intended at all {avivaksita^vacya), thus 
making provision for the ordinary view which attached great im- 
portance to metaphor or simile as the base of poetry. Or, again, 
the literal sense may be intended, but a deeper suggestion implied, 
in which case we have the type where the literal sense is meant 
but ultimately comes to something deeper (vivaksitanyapara- 
vacya). Here, again, we have two different cases, for the proems 
of apprehension may be instantaneous (asamlahsya-hrama)^ which 
is the rule in respect of suggestion of sentiment, or due to a per- 
ceptible process \samlak$ya-krmm\ as in the suggestion of sub- 
ject and figure. The process of apprehension of sentirnent is 
comparable to the piercing of a hundred lotus leaves with one 
needle ; there is a process by which the factors induce the senti- 

I Anvitabhidhanavadin school. 
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ment, but it is so rapid as to seem instantaneous. It is clear also 
that the rising up of sentiment is not the result of inference ; it 
can come into being only in a person who has had in previous 
lives experience which gives him aesthetic susceptibilities, makes 
him a feeling heart or connoisseur {sa/irdaya),SL\\d in him it arises 
as a perfectly unique emotional experience, comparable only to 
the bliss of cognition of the absolute,* a transcendental {aiaukika) 
joy. He who sees on the stage, or reads in poetry, the factors 
which are connected with sentiment presented, does not regard 
them as external to himself, whether as the property of the actor 
or of the hero of the play or poem, nor does he appropriate them 
to himself; he sees them under the aspect of universality, and 
this causes the sentiment to be unique and pleasurable, whatever 
the corresponding emotion, as a personal possession, would be. 
What m real life would be horror, thus as a sentiment is exquisite 
joy. Wc have, it is clear, a real effect to explain the nature of 
disinterested aesthetic pleasure arising from literature. 

But the system does not deny the right to rank as poetry of 
poetry which contains only in a secondary degree suggestion 
{gunlbhftta-vyangya). This head helped them to find a place for 
the doctrines of the older writers who accepted in certain figures 
the expression of sentiment, as in the Preyas, Rasavat, and 
Urjasvin of Dandin. Moreover, it served to include cases in 
which these writers found that one figure lay at the base of others, 
as when Vamana found simile in all, and Bhamaha held that in 
all figures there lay hyperbole, a view mentioned by Dandin also. 
Finally the system, though not its sterner advocates, confessed 
that they must permit the kind of poetry called Citra, picture, in 
which there was mere beauty without any suggested sense at all. 
The beauty may be of sense or sound. 

It remained to seek some way of dealing with the qualities 
and figures and the styles or manners of the earlier writers, so as 
to find them a just place. One great simplification was effected 
by reducing the number of qualities, restricting their extension 
to sound effects, and by merging in them both the RUis of 
Vamana and the Vrttis of Udbhata, which were at the same time 
practically identified. This became possible through the adop- 

1 This is, we must remember, identic with the bliss which is part of the absolute as 
one, being, thought, and joy. 
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tion of a new doctiine as to the relation of qualities to the poem ; 
the sentiment being regarded as the vital element, the qualities 
are related to it as the soul of the poem, in the same way as 
heroism is an attribute of the soul of man. This fact, however, 
precludes us from regarding qualities as stereotyped m the old 
fashion ; everything depends on the sentiment, and what rela- 
tively to sentiment would be a quality might in the abstract be 
a defect. If, then, we admit qualities, they must be such “ ^ 
never defects, and they must be positive in nature, not mere lack 
of defects, and distinct in character. On this score we can dis- 
miss Vamana’s ?lesa, Samadhi, and Udarata as merely forms of 
Ojas, strength ; Saukumarya and Kanti are no more than the 
absence of the faults of harshness and vulgarity; and Samata, 
evenness, is in some cases positively a blemish. We have thus 
left just three qualities, and these of sound only, there being no 
need in the views of the school, which Mammata m special 
develops very clearly, to allow of qualities of sense. These are 
strength, which is regarded as causing, or as Vi9vanatha insists, 
coincident with an expansion {vistara) of the mind, and which 
has its proper place in the sentiments of heroism, horror, and dis- 
gust ; sweetness, which stands in a like relation to a melting (druti) 
of the mind, and is normally present in the sentinnent of love-in- 
union, but appears also, rising in degree in order, in pathos, love- 
in-separation, and calm; and clearness, including the older 
Arthavyakti, which corresponds to an extension or pervasion 
(vikasa) of the mind. The idea of these psychological equations 
was probably borrowed from Bhatta Nayaka who m his theory 
of the enjoyment (bhoga) of sentiment spoke of these three con i- 
tions of the mind. In concrete terms the characteristics of t e 
three qualities of sound are given by Mammata as depending on 
arrangement of letters, compounds, and style of composition ; 
thus sweetness depends on the use of all the mutes (save linguals) 
with the corresponding nasals ; r and n with short vowels ; and 
no compounds or short compounds ; strength arises from the use 
of double consonants, or consonants followed by the correspon - 
ing aspirate ; conjuncts of which r forms part ; lingual letters 
save « ; the palatal and lingual sibilants ; long compounds ; and 
a formidable, loaded, composition ; no special rules are given tor 
clearness. It is obvious that Mammata is here incorporating 
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much of what Udbhata taught regarding his Vritis, the charac- 
teristics of the Upanagarika and Parusa forms being closely 
similar, and thus it is possible for Mammata to bring the Vrttis 
under qualities. Nor, as he includes the use of compounds in 
his treatment, does he find it difficult to include the styles 
of Vamana, as brought into close* relation to compounds by 
Rudrato. It is, of course, all rather artificial, and very much ol an 
effort to harmonize without real care for the facts, but it is 
normal and plausible enough. 

In the case of the figures a definite line is drawn between them 
and the qualities. The figures are only of importance in so far 
as they seek to enhance the sentiment ; they do not, however, act 
directly on the sentiment, but they aid it by decorating the body, 
sound and sense, just as the soul of a man has as attributes the 
qualities, while ornaments such as a necklace affect his body 
directly. If figures do not aid the sentiment, then they are 
merely forms of speech, and their place is in poetry of the third 
type, Citra, pictorial poetry which Vi9vanatha denies outright the 
name of poetry. 

Anandavardhana give much else of great interest, and his 
remarks on compounds are sensible and just ; he allows them 
freely in Akhyayikas, but he points out that even there where 
pathetic, or love-sorrow effects are aimed at such compounds 
are not suitable, and in the Katha they should be employed in 
moderation. The doctrine of Dosas, defects, is treated from the 
same point of view as that of qualities ; tautology, for instance, 
may become an excellence if the suggested sense is made more 
effectively felt by means of it. But as with qualities, there may 
be real faults which are always such ; the Dhvanikara insists that 
in love there is always a defect in using unmelodious (^rutidu^ta) 
expressions, though such are in good taste in the heroic or the 
horrible sentiments. 

4. The Critics and Supporters of the Doctrine of Dhvani 

The idea of suggestion did not pass unchallenged. Bhat^ 
Naydka in the Hrdayadarpana} perhaps an independent work 

‘ Cl. M. Hiriyazma, POPC. 1919, ii. 246 IT., who regards him as expressug the 
Samkhya view of aesthetic joy as arisiog beyond nature to something finer if not real, 
while the Ved^ta view rests on the revelation of the absolutely real which is joy. 
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though there is some evidence of it having been a commentary 
on the Natyafdstra, who wrote before Abhinavagupta, insisted 
on his own theory of the effect of words. In addition to denota- 
tion, he ascribed to them the faculty of generalization, Bhavakatva, 
which consists in making the meaning intelligible as universal to 
the audience, while a third power, Bhojakatva, results in the 
audience relishing the enjoyment of the poem. This condition is 
one of an enjoyment which cannot be described, but which is 
marked, as we have seen, by the melting, expansion, and extension 
of the mind. The loss of his work makes it very difficult to 
appreciate what Nayaka exactly intended to convey. 

More fortunate is Kuntala, probably a contemporary of 
Abhinavagupta, whose Vakrokiijivita'^ \s an effort to present in 
a new and improved form the idea vaguely present to Bhamaha 
and those who laid stress on figures as the essential feature of 
poetry. He insists that Vakrokli, crooked or figurative speech, 
is the life of poetry, distinguishing it from science and any 
merely ordinary or natural mode of expressing facts of any sort. 
It is. therefore, a deviation from the ordinary language of life 
in order to produce a certain striking effect (vicchittt), or an 
imaginative turn of speech {bhafigi-bhaniti). Poetry, therefore, 
is to be defined as embellished sound and sense, the embellish- 
ment being figurative speech, and as this is the only Alamkara 
possible, and as it is essential to poetry, it is absurd to have any 
definition which omits figures or makes them subordinate. He 
goes in great detail through all the forms of poetry in order 
to show that the principle of Vakrokti covers adequately all 
developments, citing copious examples from the poets, especially 
Kalidasa. It is to the imagination or skill of the poet, his work 
{kavikarman), that we owe the presence of Vakrokti in any 
poem, and this work can be classed according as he exhibits it in 
regard to the letters, to the base or termination of words, to 
a sentence, a particular topic, or a treatise as a whole. It is clear 
that we have here in part a reminiscence of the doctrine of an 
clement of hyperbole in all poetry asserted by Bhamaha ; a poem 
attains at best a transcendental charm {lokottara vaicitrya), which 
can be judged in the long run only by the man of taste, a result 


» Ed. s. K. D6, Calcutta, 1923. 
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in which Kuntala agrees largely with the theory which he 
attacks. 

The strength of this position is clearly the room it finds to 
allow of accepting figures on their own merits, and not as 
ancillary to a sentiment as essential features of poetry ; we have 
their cause in the poet’s imagination {kavipratibhd), and their 
effect is a definite fact, a species of charm. Mammata gladly 
accepts this fact and, when figures do not affect sentiment, still 
declares that they have charm {vaiciirya)^ and Ruyyaka built up 
his treatment of figures on this basis. To complete his theory 
Kuntala naturally endeavours to bring both sentiment and 
suggestion under the scope of his principle, with just as much 
success as the opposite effort achieved. 

Mahiman Bhatta,' who was later than Abhinavagupta, 
developed in lieu a doctrine which declined to accept the views 

Kuntala, but claimed that JDhvani could always be reduced to 
inference {anumana), and that there was no such thing as imme- 
diate apprehension of sentiment, but that between the factors and 
the result there intervened some space, however short, during 
which the function of inherence was active. He criticized severely 
the failure of Dhvanikara to give a definition of poetry which 
would be comprehensive, and in his second chapter he deals 
at some length, incidental to his main object, with propriety 
{aucitya) dealing with defects of sense, such as the wrong use of 
the factors, &c., and of form, such as the failure to co-ordinate 
the parts of a proposition, break in regular order, violation of 
syntax, tautology, and pleonasm. The work, however, is hardly 
of much consequence, for it deals merely with the question of 
the form of apprehension which is artistically of negligible 
importance. 

Other authors remained outside the sphere of the influence of 
the new doctrine. Thus the section on poetics of the Agni 
Purdna,^ which is of uncertain date, and Bhoja's large SarasvatU 
kanthdbharana^ show that other theories were prevalent, though 
their scope extended to minor issues. The Purana adopts the 

* VyaktivivekOf with comm. (poss. by Rayyaka), TSS. 5, 1909. 

* cc. ZZ6-46. Kane {Sahityadarpana, pp. iii-v) puts it after Auandavaidhana, 
contrary to D^'s view {^Sanskrit Poetics, i. 103). 

” £d. A. Borooah, Calcutta, 1883-4. 
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ordinary definition of poetry as possessing qualities and figures 
and being free from defects, while Bhoja requires it to possess 
sentiment, but neither has any effective discussion of the vital 
character of poetry. The Purana, however, recognizes the doctrine 
of styles, making four as in Rudrata, and combining their marks 
of distinction so as to include the kinds of letters used, the 
length of compounds, and the use of metaphor. Bhoja adds 
two more styles, Avantika, intermediate between Vaidarbhi and 
Pancali, and Magadhi, which is a defective style {khandariti). 
The Purana introduces a new complication in the shape of 
distinguishing particular and general qualities ; the latter are 
given as seven of sound, six of sense, and six of both, while 
figures are classed as of sound, of sense, and of both. Bhoja 
accepts this and gives absurdly twenty-four of each. His exten- 
sive citations and authority lent him some popularity without 
affecting substantially poetic theory. His treatment of sentiment 
in the Sarasvatlkanthahharana is supplemented by the 
rapraka^a where, as in Rudra BhaUa’s grhgaratilaka, the erotic 

sentiment is made the chief feature. 

The doctrine of Dhvani was adopted by Mammata, as we 
have seen, who with Alata (Alaka, Allata) set out the theory in 
the Kdvyaprakdfa^ about iioo in a complete and careful form 
in the shape of Sutras with a commentary; the theory of 
a different origin of these two is unfounded, and his coadjutor 
aided him or wrote parts of Hildas vii and x at least. Mammata 
attempted to supply the lacuna criticized by the Vyaktiviveka 
and defined a poem as sound and sense, free from defects, 
possessing qualities and sometimes figures, ignoring as essential 
sentiment, although he makes the qualities essentially attributes 
of the sentiment, a defect which Vi9vanatha sought to remedy by 
defining poetry as having sentiment as its soul, rejecting thus 
either subject or figure as a real object of suggestion. Mammata 
has three qualities, reducing others to them and including under 
them the styles and manners of earlier writers, while defects he 
classes as those of sentiment, of word, proposition, and sense, 
a division later often followed. Figures he treated as of sound, 

* Ed. with various commentaries, Calcutta, 1866; Benares, 1866; BSS. ^ 9 ' 7 » 
AnSS. 1911 ; KM. 63, 1897. Cf. Suktbankar, ZDMG. Ixvi. 477 ff*> 533 *^- Trans. 
G. Jha, Benares, 1918. Manikyacandra’s comm. (1160 A. D.) is ed., Mysore, 193** 
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of sense, and, a small number, of both. Vi^vanatha’s Sdhitya- 
darpana^ (c. 1350) largely follows Mammata, but it uses also the 
treatises on drama which it includes. He, however, accepts the 
doctrine of styles, regarded as an arrangement of words (pada- 
samgkaiand) in a special way and admits four: Vaidarbhi or 
dainty, with letters indicating sweetness and no or short com" 
pounds ; Gaudl, with letters indicating strength and long com- 
pounds ; Pancali, containing other letters than those mentioned 
and compounds of five or six words; and Lati, intermediate 
between Pancali and Vaidarbhi. On figures he shows often the 
influence of Ruyyaka. His work takes the now usual form of 
Sutra and commentary. Similar in spirit and manner are the 
Ekdvali^ of Vidyadhara and the Prataparudrayofobhusana^ of 
Vidyanatha, both written c. 1300, the one for Narasihha of 
Orissa, the other for Prataparudra of Warangal, whose glory is 
celebrated in a drama included in it to illustrate the rules of 
dramaturgy. Both are more orthodox than Vi^vanatha in 
accepting subject and figure as objects of suggestion as well as 
sentiment. Vidyadhara, however, follows Bhoja in enumerating 
twenty-four qualities in defiance of the reduction of this head to 
three of sound only by the school. 

In the contemporary of Mammata, Hemacandra, we find 
a placid borrowing from Mammata, Abhinavagupta,Raja9ekhara, 
the VakrokUjivita, and so on. His Kdvydnufdsatui* with the 
Viveka by himself, is destitute of originality, but contains 
a section on dramaturgy. Even less valuable are the works of 
the two Vagbha^, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
respectively, who wrote the Vdgbhatdlamkdra ® in verse and the 
Kdvydnufdsana^ in the normal form. The older tries a new 
definition of poetry to include quality, figure, sentiment, and 
style, but makes no effort to weld these into a whole, while he 
adopts th^ old set of ten qualities ; the younger accepts Hema- 
candra’s definition, which is merely a rehash of Mammae's in 
a worse form, and allows only three qualities. Neither seems to 

» Ed. and trans. BI. 1851-75 » Kane^ Bombay, 1923. Cf. Keith, JRAS. 1911, 
pp. 848 f. 

* Ed. BSS. 63, 1903. 

* Ed. KM. 71, 1901. 


* Ed. KM. 43, 1894. 


* Ed. BSS. 65, 1909. 
» Ed. KM. 48, 1915. 
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accept Dhvani as essential ; the younger mentions it under the 
figure Paryayokta and refers readers to Anandavardhana. 

Of very different importance is the work of Ruyyaka, the 
teacher of Mankha, who wrote {c, i loo) the Alamkdrasarvasva^ 
text and commentary, though the commentator Samudrabandhu * 
(c. 1300) ascribes the comment to Mankha, who may have helped 
in his teacher’s work. Ruyyaka summarizes cleverly all earlier 
systems and asserts the validity of the Dhvanikaras view. His 
own aim is to deal with the pictorial poem which does not 
suggest anything, and therefore with figures which are its 
essence. In doing so he clearly accepts the principle of the 
Vakrokiijivita that it is a certain charm which gives a figure its 
being and value. Such charm docs not permit of exact descrip- 
tion, as it is as infinite as the poet’s imagination which produces 
it, but it is this which forms the basis of any figure, and justifies 
our asserting that it is a figure and differentiating it from others. 
In detail he often follows with improvements Udbhata whom he 
much admired. He disagrees with Mamniata on the vexed issue 
of Qlesa ; the latter admitted figures both of sound and sense in 
this case, basing the distinction on the fact that in Qabda-9lesa 
the substitution of a synonym would ruin the effect, in Artha- 
9lesa it would make no difference. Ruyyaka’s view is that the 
reai thing to consider is whether the word in question yields the 
double meaning without change of form, that is by having another 
sense, when it is Artha-9lesa, or whether the word must be 
differently divided and read when it is Qabda-9lesa. He rejects, 
on the other hand, Udbhata’s dogma that a giesa destroys the 
operation of any other figure with which it is joined. Though 
comparatively early in date, Jayadeva’s Candraloka^ is no more 
than a convenient manual of figures with happy illustrations, on 
which {c. i6co) Appayya Diksita the polymath based his Kuva- 
laydnanda^ Very different is the Rasagahgadhara^ of Jagan- 
natha (c. 1650), where we find the revised definition of poetry as 
sound expressive of a charming idea (ramaniyarthapratipadakah 
^ahdah), and charmingness is ascribed to knowledge begetting 

* KM. 35, 1893; trans. H. Jacobi, ZDMG. Ixii. 

2 TSS. 40, 1915. * Ed. Calcutta, 1917. 

< Ed. and trans. Calcutta, 1903. Cf. IOC. ii. 340 IT. 

® Ed. KM. 13 , X913. Cf. Jacobi, GN. 1908, pp. 1 IT. 
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transcendental pleasure {lokotiarahlada ) ; this characteristic of 
pleasure is a distinct entity which one realizes by experience, 
and it is also denoted by Camatkaratva. The cause of this form 
of pleasure is a form of meditation {bhavand), consisting of con- 
tinued application to the object characterized by the pleasure. 
It is quite different from the joy produced by the thought of the 
meaning of what is said to one, e. g. ‘A son is born to you.* 
Poetry, therefore, can be redefined as sound expressing a sense 
which is the object of a contemplation producing transcendental 
pleasure. This is, it will be seen, a development to a logical 
conclusion of the doctrine of the enjoyment of sentiment ; that 
was essentially universal and impersonal, therefore purely 
pleasurable, and this test Jagannatha now applies to the whole 
field of poetry. In his treatment of figures in like manner he 
applies, but more ably even than Ruyyaka, and very critically 
as regards earlier writers, the test whether any alleged figure 
produces charm of a different kind from some other accepted 
figure. 

Of other treatises it is necessary to mention the works of the 
polymath Ksemendra, Ancityaviedra'^ and Kavikanthdbharana^ 
as they stand rather apart from the ordinary line. In the former 
Ksemendra develops the conception of Aucitya, propriety as 
essential to sentiment, indeed the life of sentiment, and as 
founded in the charm underlying the relish of sentiment. He 
finds twenty-seven cases in which propriety can be exhibited or 
violated, and the value of his work lies in his rich illustration and 
his criticisms of what he deems defects. Such critiques on an 
extended scale are rare, and Ksemendra is a better critic than 
a poet. The Kavikanthdbharana discusses the possibility ol 
becoming a poet, the issue of borrowing on a small or large scale, 
and the legitimacy of doing so in the case of the epic and similar 
works, the charm of poetry with illustration of its ten aspects, the 
defects and excellencies with regard to sense, sound, or senti- 
ment, and the various arts which a poet ought to be familiar 
with. The Kdvyakalpalatd^ with a commentary, by Arisinha 
and Amaracandra (13th cent.) is still more of a practical book of 

> Ed. KM. L iisff.; Peterson, JBRAS. xvi. 167 ff. 

* Ed. KM. iv. laa ff. ; I. Schonberg, SWA. 1884. 

• Ed. Benares, 1886. Cf. IOC. i. 339 ff. ; ii. 337 f. 
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advice to poets, while Bhanudatta in the fourteenth century wrote 
on sentiment in his Rasamanjarl^ and Rasataranginl?- 

In the Sarasvatikanthdbharana ® we find an elaborate discussion 
of a theme dealt with in some detail by Rudrata alone of the 
earlier writers, the mingling of languages. Thus, while we may 
and normally do have a single language used throughout, we 
may have cases in which the same words can be read, for 
instance, both as Sanskrit and Prakrit with one and the same 
meaning ; or, again, a verse may be made up of distinct p&rts in 
different languages, or different languages may simply be mixed 
together, giving a consecutive sense, or they may be written con- 
secutively without such a sense, or degraded forms of Prakrit or 
Apabhran9a may be used in parody or in imitation. Rudrata* 
mentions the two simple forms in which the same words can be 
read in another language in the same sense or in a different 
sense. Of this we have an early example in Canto xiii of the 
Kavya of Bhat^i, where the text can be read as Prakrit as well 
as Sanskrit without alteration of sense. There is little to be 
said for these absurdities, though occasional instances of happy 
adoption of these devices can be cited. 

On the classification of figures of speech no serious thought 
appears to have been expended. Mammata, whose actual treat- 
ment of individual figures dominates Ruyyaka, gives no guidance, 
while Ruyyaka® offers a division of figures of sense based on the 
principles of comparison {aupcimyci)^ incongruity {virodfui)^ linked 
succession (grhkhala), logical reasoning {nyaya), sentence economy 
{y}dkyanyayd)y popular maxims {lokanydyd)^ apprehension of 
a secret sense {gddhdrthapratiii)^ and combination of figures 
(satnsr^ii or samkara). Nothing substantial is added to this in 
the later texts by Vidyadhara and Vi9vanatha. It is not worth 
while investigating the precise meaning attached to this division, 
especially as some of the figures included in these divisions, such 
as Yath^mkhya in which, for instance, epithets are asserted in 

^ Ed. BenSS. 83, 1904. 

’ Ed. Benares, 1885 ; R^naad, Rhiloriqtu Sanscrite (1884). 

* ii. 17 with Ratne9Tara’s comm. Cf. R^a Taikav&gi9a, in. 15. 4 fT. (AMJV. Ill* 
i. 1 38 ff.) ; jScho bring, Ftsigabt Jacobi ^ pp. 89 ff. 

^ iv. 10-23. Cf. Sdhityadarpana, x. 10 (64a). 

* Cf Kane, Sdhityadarpana^ pp. 336 f. ; Trivedi, Ekdvalif pp. 526 f. j Rnyyakt, 
pp. 143, 148, 164. 
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the same order as the subjects are set out, are denied any true 
quality of charm by Jayaratha and Jagannatha. The division 
even in Ruyyaka is not logical, manifesting a characteristic defect 
of Sanskrit investigation, and in a number of cases the justifica- 
tion for the existence of distinct figures is quite wanting. The 
validity in other cases of the distinctions does exist, and the real 
criticism is that it is hardly worth while inventing special terms 
for the variant forms. Thus the idea that the face of the beloved 
is like the moon can be utilized to illustrate a long series of 
figures, based on similarity. ‘Thy face is like the moon’ is 
simile, Upama ; ‘The moon is like thy face’ is the converse, 
Pratipa ; but in ‘ Thy face shineth ever, the moon by night alone ' 
we have contrast, Vyatireka. ‘ The moon doth reign in heaven, 
thy face on earth ’ illustrates typical comparison, Prativastupama, 
while ‘ In the heaven the moon, on earth thy face,’ is an instance 
of exemplification, Drstanta ; illustration, Nidar9ana, is seen in 
‘ Thy face doth bear the beauty of the moon,* and indirect 
eulogy, Aprastutapra9ansa, in ‘ The moon doth pale before thy 
face,’ Or the simile may be repeated, Upameyopama, ‘The 
moon is like thy face, thy face is like the moon,* or we have 
remembrance, Smarana, ‘ The sight of the moon doth bring thy 
face before me.* Or we have metaphor, Rupaka, in ‘ Thy moon- 
face,’ which develops into commutation, Parinama, in ‘ By thy 
moon-face, the heat of passion doth wane.* In ‘ Is this thy face 
or the moon ? ’ we have doubt, Samdeha ; in ‘ The Cakora, thinking 
it to be the moon, flieth toward thy face’ confusion, Bhrantimat; 
while different representations. Ullekha, may be seen in ‘This 
the modn, this the lotus ; so the Cakora and the bee fly to thy 
face.* Or we may have negation, Apahnuti, ‘ This is the moon, 
not thy face,* or self-comparison, Ananvaya, ‘Thy face is like thy 
face alone,’ with which may be compared the famous verse of the 
Ramdyana ' cited above. Or we may have lively fancy, Utpreksa, 
as in ‘This is indeed the moon,* or hyperbole, Ati9ayokti, in 
‘ This is a second moon.* Or we may have equal pairing, Tuiya- 
yogita, ‘ The moon and the lotus are vanquished by thy face,* or 
illumination, Dipaka, as in ‘ thy face and the moon rejoice in 
the night.* 2 Or, to conclude, we have the typical comparison, 

* Above, chap, ii, § 3. 

» D^, Sanskrit Poetics^ ii. 87 f. 
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Prativastupama, in another form illustrated by a beautiful verse 
from the (^akuntald^ as a welcome change from these aridities: 

mdnusisu katham vd sydd asya rupasya sambhavah ? 
na prabhdtaralam jyotir ttdeti vasudhdtaldt. 

‘ Nay, how could such beauty be born among men? Not from 
the earth doth the tremulous loveliness of the lightning arise/ 
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XIX 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 

I. The Origin of the Qastras 

I N India, at any rate, science, ^^tra or Vidya, arises in very 
close connexion with religion. The Vedic period saw the 
development of definite sacrificial schools, which preserved the 
tradition of one or other of the four Vedas, sometimes develop- 
ing a special recension of that Veda, sometimes showing their 
individuality by producing a Brahmana, or, much more often, 
a Sutra of their own. These Vedic schools, however, gradually 
passed away, though we have evidence that in an attenuated 
form they persisted for many centuries after their importance had 
greatly diminished. What happened was the inevitable rise of 
specialization. As life went on, more and more topics arose 
which the schools could not adequately master, and special 
schools arose which cut across the old divisions, though we may 
conjecture that in their origin they were formed within the Vedic 
schools as specialists in one branch of the work of the school 
itself. If so, it was inevitable that they should tend to expand 
and to take into consideration the similar issues arising in regard 
to the work of other schools. If, for instance, in a Rgvedic 
school the need for grammatical study produced a special school 
of Vaiyakaranas, grammarians, they would tend to amalgamate 
with any grammarians who studied the Yajurveda and to extend 
their interest to the Vedas in general. At any rate Yaska, 
perhaps c. 500 B.C., knows of schools of Vaiyakaranas, of 
Nairuktas, etymologists, and of Yajflikas, persons who concerned 
themselves with the sacrifice, and the grammar of Panini is suffi- 
cient proof that there existed a grammatical school which was 
willing to include in its work usages of different Vedas and 
different schools of the same Veda. The Vaiyakaranas are, of 
course, the direct ancestors of the science of Grammar in classical 

B d 2 
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times; the Nairuktas, though they give an impulse to lexico- 
graphical studies, can hardly be said to be the direct cause of the 
existence of the Ko^as, which were largely influenced by the 
necessity of the writers of Kavya, who required to have collec- 
tions of words for aid in composing their poetry. 

Yet another early development within the Vedic period was 
the building up of schools of Law in the wide sense of that term 
which includes religious and civil and criminal law. This must 
have been done together with the development of society and the 
necessity for having some standards to guide the Brahmins who 
acted as advisers and judges to the ruling class. The Smrti of 
Manu presupposes a considerable period of development during 
which there arose professional schools, to one of which is due the 
production of a work such as that Smrti which claims not to 
guide the life of any single community, but to be a general guide 
for all the classes of the state. Only slowly and imperfectly 
within these schools was there developed a separation, never 
complete, of religious and secular law. 

In another field of learning we can clearly see the development 
of expertise. The Vedic sacrifice demanded a rudimentary 
knowledge of the calendar and elementary conceptions of men- 
suration. Definite ideas of these subjects were slow of develop- 
ment, and were at first handed down merely in close connexion 
with each Veda ; we still have different recensions of the Jyotisa 
on astronomy and the ^ulbasutras on the making of altars and 
kindred matters. But inevitably from these beginnings developed 
a wider geometrical, astronomical, and astrological science, which 
we find under the comprehensive title of Jyotisa and which is 
studied in distinct schools. Medicine, again, appears first in the 
spells of the Atharvaveda, and was fostered by the schools of 
magic practices which produced such a work as the Kau^ika Siitra 

of that Veda; but its Vedic connexion is less close than in the case 

of most of the sciences we have mentioned, and it is dubious con- 
jecture that what surgery and anatomical knowledge it possessed 
was furthered by the practice of dissecting animals for the sacrifice 
and less often even man in the human sacrifice. 

The Vedic schools developed also a tendency to mysticism 
which is seen in the Aranyakas and the Upanisads, which are 
attached more or less closely to the great Brahmanas. We may 
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see in these works a tendency to fissure within the Vedic schools 
themselves; some preferred the sacrifice and the ritual, others 
sought to go behind it to the significance of the sacrifice, of 
the gods to whom it was offered, of life and man, and of the 
universe. The Upanisads are clearly in origin closely connected 
with Vedic schools, but their ideas inevitably transcend the school 
limit and prepare the way for that period of intellectual exchange 
which issues in the systems of philosophy, which, we may be 
sure, were not the outcome of any Vedic school as such. Theology 
and theosophy naturally, with the gradual transformation of the 
Vedic system, passed beyond the sphere of the old schools and 
were handed down in new forms of organization. 

Nor is it certain that we can divorce the Kama^astra, the 
science of love, from Vedic beginnings. We may, indeed, con- 
clude from hints ' in the Vedic texts that genetics occupied the 
attention of sages of these schools, though little of their wisdom 
has been preserved for us. Naturally the subject would tend to 
spread beyond any individual school, and become, as it remained, 
the object of special study, treated with precisely the same care 
and detail as any other scientific subject. 

The study of metre was doubtless encouraged by the mystic 
importance attached in Vedic times to the metre of the sacred 
texts, and Chandas, metrics, is reckoned one of the six Vedaiigas, 
but its importance and character were early affected by the need 
of affording guidance to writers of Kavya and other forms of 
literature, so that even the Vedanga presents itself as largely 
connected with secular metres. Poetics, on the other hand, was 
hardly in any sense Vedic, and represents an independent secular 
science. Largely the same remark may be applied to the Artha- 
9astra or Niti9astra, but there is some connexion between it and 
the Dharma9astra, even when both were distinctly developed, and 
we may quite legitimately suppose that the original schools of 
Dharma9astra included in their scope the matters which later 
became specifically the objects of Artha9astra, politics, practical 
knowledge, technique in matters not primarily sacrificial. It is 
less certain that the Kama9^tra was taught in the same schools 
along with the primitive Artha9astra under the aegis of the 
Dharma9astra, though this may well have been the case. But at 

* Brkaddranyaka Upanisady vi. 4. 
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least there is no doubt of the dominant influence of religion on 
the growth of Sanskrit scientific literature. 

2. The Characteristics of the Scientific Literature 

Owing to its inheritance of Vedic tradition, Sanskrit science 
greatly affected the Sutra form of composition. The exact causes 
of this development in the Vedic literature must remain obscure ; 
paucity of writing material, expense in procuring it, or similar 
causes can hardly be seriously adduced. Rather it may be 
ascribed to the character of the teaching of the schools, which was 
oral and always in a sense esoteric. The teacher expounded his 
subject orally, and it was convenient but also sufficient to sum 
up the pith of his discourse in short sentences, which would be 
significant to those who knew the key to their meaning but of 
little import to those who did not. The plan remained in use ' 
beyond all in the philosophical schools, where doctrines were as 
in the Upanisads something sacred and secret, and it is precisely 
this character which renders the Sutras of the philosophical 
schools so enigmatic, and allows, for instance, the Brahma Sutra 
to become the source of quite distinct and even incompatible 
doctrines. But a decisive step was taken when the Sutras were 
supplemented by the composition of Bhasyas written in a new 
and interesting style. It is based on the principle of reproducing 
the dialogue between teacher and student, and, moreover, is often 
cast in the form of adducing a topic, then bringing forward 
a partial solution, or prima facie view {purvapaksa\^h\c\i is dealt 
with, corrected, and revised in the final opinion (siddkdnta). We 
need not suppose that the objections discussed were always 
really views held ; the style once adopted naturally would lead 
to the positing of possible objections, and indeed this form of 
putting the matter is not at all rare, the abbreviated form of 
words iti cen na, being used to denote, ‘ if so and so is put forward, 
then we reply that this is not the case,’ for the reason which is 
then introduced. 

The style of the Bhasyas undergoes a clear development; 
Qankara, for instance, is more advanced than the Mahabhd^a on 

' See, e. g., the late Aywv<dasutra (Madras, 192a), which is based on old and 15th* 
century work. 
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the grammar of Panini or the Bhasya of Vatsyayana on the 
Nydya Siitra. We pass from a reproduction of a discussion to 
an essay or lecture, and later still is developed the very stiff, if 
scientific, philosophical style which appears equally in the hand- 
books of poetics and in such sciences as philosophy and law. 
The essence* of it lies in the insistence on the use of nouns only, 
verbs being practically eliminated, and in the pregnant employ- 
ment of particles and of case relations, together with the use of 
compounds, sometimes of great length. It may be admitted 
that it is possible to attain great precision in this manner, for in 
a technical subject-matter compounds can be used so rigidly as to 
be clear in sense, even when long and complex, but on the other 
hand it is impossible to regard such products as literature. The 
Sutras also have a serious effect on all future work, for they are 
normally regarded as definitive, and therefore not to be altered, 
checking development in the substance of the science. A partial 
way out was found in the case of grammar, where Varttikas grew 
up to correct or modify the Sutras of Panini, but the term 
Varttika is not applied in the case of other sciences, though we 
have in Vatsyayana occasional sentences which might be deemed 
Varttikas to the Nydya Siitra.^ On the other hand we come 
here and there in philosophic works upon Sutras which arc not 
preserved in our Sutra texts. 

The formal Sutra style never grew obsolete,® and it is pre- 
dominant in Grammar, appears in the leading work on Metrics, 
was often adopted in Poetics, was normal in the great schools ot 
Philosophy, and is claimed for the Ar/dafds/ra^ in which, how- 
ever, in the leading text we have a complex of SQtra and Bhasya 
in one by the same hand which deviates distinctly from the 
orthodox style, and the same remark applies to the Kdmasutra. 

Bharatiya Ndtya^dstra contains here and there reminiscences 
of the Sutra style, but it has passed over on the whole to a differ- 
ent form of composition, that of ^lokas. 

* Jacobi, IF. xiv. 336^.; V. G. Paranjpe, Zr Vdr/iia (fg A'/J/ydyana, pp. 30 fr.,Vfbo 
cbmpares the AfirJtdhsd Sutra and the Mahabha^a. 

* Cf. Windiscb> Ober das Ny&yabh&shya (i888)« 

* Thus the Ayurvedesutra {BibL Sami., 6i) U quite a modern composition, 
as proved by the learned editor, Dr. R. Shamasaslry. In scientihe works, medicine, 
architecture, astrology, incorrect and barbarous Sanskrit is common^ cf* Vtdydfrtd^ 
dhavtya, intr* 
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The discussions at the Sabhas held by kings and rich patrons 
were undoubtedly in some measure responsible for the form of 
exposition. Any new doctrine which desired to establish itself 
was only able to do so, if its supporter could come forward on 
such an occasion and by his advocacy secure the verdict of those 
assembled and the favour of the king or patron of the assembly. 
Doubtless this accounts in large measure for the scholastic and 
dialectic type of Indian scientific literature, including many of its 
worst features. In philosophy, for instance, it is extremely 
irritating to find really profound thoughts interrupted by what 
are merely scholastic and pedantic arguments, where a clear 
exposition would be far more attractive to western taste. To the 
readers of the works of the philosophers, however, such a form of 
literature would have appeared dry and over-simple, though the 
appalling results of scholastic subtlety can be seen in the fact that 
the whole of logical literature after Gange9a, and all the com- 
mentaries on the Vai9esika philosophy after Udayana could be 
spared without any real loss to Sanskrit literature. 

In the great period of Sanskrit literature at any rate experi- 
mental science was at a low ebb, and little of importance was 
accomplished in those fields in which experiment is essential.^ 
Medicine developed a considerable knowledge of symptoms and 
treatment of diseases, but surgery was banned by reason of the 
Brahmanical and general Indian fear of impurity through contact 
with the dead, and the acceptance of demoniac sources of disease 
hampered serious research. The mathematical achievements of 
India lay in the field of algebra and in the invention of a valuable 
system of notation. Far more was accomplished in fields of 
human action ; if political theory never reached any high develop- 
ment, legal studies were conducted with much acumen. The 
form of the Dharma9astras corresponds in an interesting manner 
with the more humane character of their contents. They are 
handed down in (Jlokas, for which we have in the Dharmasutras, 
of which they are ultimately descendants, occasional memorial 
verses summing up or illustrating doctrines. In verse form 

* B. PosUive Sciences of the Ancient Hindxts') holds a mneh more 

favoarable view, bul he reads new ideas into old texts. The influence of western 
science has now evoked brilliant reactions in India, including a revolution in our ideas 
of plant life. 
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maxims on human life naturally won far greater circulation than 
prose Sutras, and this form of composition, which was unquestion- 
ably aided by the example of the epic» was often adopted for 
scientific works, even in non-humanistic branches of learning. 
The ^loka was easy to write and easy to remember, but not 
unnaturally it did not content all authors, some of whom, like 
Varahamihira and Bhaskara in the field of astrology and mathe- 
matics, proceeded to develop their scientific doctrines in elegant 
and complex metres. In other cases the Arya, which, like the 
?loka, is a comparatively simple metre, won acceptance, as in 
the Sdmkhyakarika^ in which the doctrines of the Samkhya 
philosophy were succinctly set forth. Technical science was 
often reduced to roughly fashioned (plokas which were popular 
for medical recipes, though even for those we find cases of more 
complex metres being employed. But there remained instead 
the alternative of a prose exposition with verses interspersed here 
and there to corroborate or sum up or illustrate doctrines laid 
down, as is the case with the medical Sarhhitas. 

A phenomenon of interest, common to prose and verse alike, 
is the tendency to use homely metaphors or similes and to illus- 
trate doctrines by the facts of ordinary life. The danger of such 
illustrations was, of course, not avoided ; similitudes were held to 
explain difficulties, without realization that they did not cover 
adequately the ground; the lamp which illumines itself is given 
,us to explain self-consciousness, without recognition that the 
parallel is really misleading. But a number of popular illustra- 
tions became hardened into regular use, and figure as Nyayas.' 
Thus the grammatical principle that the more important element 
in a compound coupling two things should come first is popular- 
ized and generally used as a scientific principle, abhyarkitam 
purvam. The amusing proverb avatapte nakulasikitam, ‘ a mon- 
goose’s standing on hot ground,’ serves to describe the man who 
does not stick to his undertaking. The expert who forgets his 
rules is hit by the proverb, afvdrU^hdk katham cdfvdn visma^ 
reyuh sacetandh^ ‘ How could intelligent people, when sitting on 
horses, forget their mounts ? ’ A painful dilemma is well ex- 
pressed by ito vydghra itas tiger on th? one side, a 

precipice on the other.’ An embarrassing position is not badly 

* See Jacob, Laukikof^dyaHjati, 3 pis., 1908 ff. 
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described as uhhayatahpa^a rajjuh, ‘a rope which binds at both 
ends.’ The trnabhaksananydya illustrates submission, for the 
ancient Indian usage spared the man who took grass in his 
mouth to signify that he yielded himself to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Wasted effort is expressed by the maxim of (vapu- 
cchonnamana, ‘trying to straighten a dog’s tail.’ The united 
effect of words in conveying meaning is likened to the joint 
action of men in lifting a palanquin, fibikodyacckaunaravat. 
Quaint and interesting is a very old Nyaya: maharnavayuga^ 
cchidrakurmagrivdrpanajiydya, ‘ the chance of a tortoise putting 
its neck into the hole of a yoke which is floating about on the 
mighty ocean/ The allusion is to a thing of great difficulty, 
illustrated by the mere chance which would cause a tortoise, 
which comes to the surface once only in a hundred years, accom- 
plishing the difficult feat referred to. 

A characteristic which in greater or less degree pervades the 
whole of the scientific literature is the love of subdivision and of 
inventing distinctions. Everything has to be schematized with- 
out regard to the nature of the subject-matter. Thus in the 
Kdmasutra even the meticulous specification of detail of this 
kind is carried out with perfect solemnity, and in the sphere of 
international relations as treated in the Arthofdstra^ in lieu of 
concrete investigation of actual relations between historical tribes, 
we have a complete scheme of theoretical connexions based on 
the possibility of relations with adjacent and more distant king- 
doms.^ The historical method in fact is normally lacking, yielding 
to the more attractive habit of analysis of a somewhat superficial 
character and deduction from bases which have not been suffi- 
ciently established. In the subdivisions of which India is so fond 
there is often much ingenuity in finding legitimate grounds of 
distinction, but there is always present the tendency to lose sight 
of the broad and important lines of demarcation while concen- 
trating on minutiae. Moreover the practice of accepting as given 
what has been traditionally handed down has a serious effect It 
often results in ingenious efforts to reinterpret the old, in lieu of 
frankly abandoning it, thus causing waste of energy in' subtleties, 
as when the traditional account of inference is rendered quite 


» Narendranath Law, Inter-State Relations in AndeiU India (1920). 
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differently with equal assurance by each commentator.^ In other 
cases it brings about the acceptance and defence by sophistic 
grounds of what is plainly untenable. There was, of course, 
constant progress, for instance in the sphere of law, but it was 
hampered by the necessity of making out that change was not 
really taking place, and that new customs were really allowed by 
Manu or some other Smrti. In astronomy we see even a com- 
petent author like Brahmagupta attacking sensible innovations 
of Aryabhata on the score that they depart from traditional 
knowledge. 

Poetical form moreover was often injurious. It led to the use 
of redundant expressions merely to fill up the verses, or on the 
other hand to undue condensation and ellipsis, with resulting 
obscurity. Clearness was much furthered by the adoption of the 
later scientific style which is seen at its best probably in the 
expositions of law and in the works on poetics ; Vijnane9vara, 
Anandavardhana, and Riiyyaka in their prose expositions prove 
decisively the superiority of this form to the obscurity left by the 
use of verse. The controversy which exists as to the exact 
meaning of Bhamaha’s description of the Akhyayika and Katha 
would have been avoided had he written in prose.* 

' Cf. A. B. Dhruva, POCP. 1919, i>. 251 ff. 

’ 27> giving the characteristics of a mark of the poet's imagioation and of con- 

taining the seizure of a maiden, a struggle, separation, and the hero's triumph, is held 
by (BSOS. iii. 507) to apply to the Akhyayika, by Nobel {^Indian Poetry, p. 157) 
to refer to the Katba. Both agree in censuring Donkin for misunderstanding 
Bhamaha, which in the circumstances is amusing. 
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LEXICOGRAPHY AND METRICS 

I. JJu Origin and Characteristics of Sanskrit 

Lexicography 

T he oldest lexicographic work' carried out in India is 
recorded in the Nighantavas, collections of Vedic terms, 
of which the most important are the lists handed down to 
us with the Nirukia of Yaska.* These, however, differ in 
many respects from the Ko9eis of classical literature. They were 
drawn up for practical purposes like the latter, but in the case of 
the Nighantu literature the purpose was essentially interpretation 
of sacred texts which were becoming more and more obscure, 
while the Ko9as were prepared to help poets to a supply of 
words. In accord with this we find dictionaries attributed to 
such poets as Bana, Mayura, Murari, and Qriharsa, who composed 
one of terms for use in double meanings, QlesarthapadasamgraKa} 
The Nighantus further contained not merely nominal but also 
verbal forms, the Ko^as only nouns and indeclinables, and while 
the former dealt with one special text, the latter are not based on 
any special text. In keeping with the new spirit the Ko^as are 
in verse, usually ?lokas but also Aryas, and, by incorporating 
expressions from many of the arts which a poet was expected to 
have mastered, they saved him labour. The composition of such 
works may have been fostered by the existence of the Dhatu- 
pathas and other lists of the grammarians, but this is conjectural. 

Of lexica two main classes exist — synonymous, in which words 
are grouped by subject-matter, and homonymous {anekdttiuiy 
ndndrika\ but the important synonymous dictionaries usually 
include a homonymous section. As the books were intended, 

' On the subject see Th. Zacbariae, Die indUchen Worierbucker (1897). Koja and 
Kom both occur. 

*’See S. Varraa, POCP. 1919,1!. 68 ff. Cf. R. D. Karmarkar, ibid., 6a ff. 

* Burnell, Tanjore CataL, pp. 48 ff. Similarly Amara appears as a poet, Thomas, 
Kav., p. aa ; cf. above, p. 339. 
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not for reference, but for learning off by heart, the principle of 
alphabetic order was not considered essential ; they are, accord- 
ingly, divided on various principles, often on more than one ; 
thus the longer articles may come first, or the arrangement may 
be by the final consonants or the initial letters or the two com- 
bined, or the number of letters ; in some cases information is 
given as to gender, sometimes with an appendix on it, and 
gender occasionally is taken into account in fixing the order. 
Synonyms, of course, appear in the nominative, compounded or 
otherwise as metre and convenience dictate ; homonyms may be 
treated in the same way, or the different senses may be put in 
the locative. The older writers, of whom we have but fragments, 
were indifferent to order and willing to give long definitions ; 
the later are extremely unwilling to waste space and are pro- 
portionately obscure. Moreover, the text of the lexica is seldom 
in a satisfactory condition. 

2. The Extant Lexica 

As usual in India the older works were obscured by the later, 
and we have only names and odd citations of important writers, 
such as Katyayana, to whom a Namamald is ascribed, Vacaspati 
and Vikramaditya, authors of a (^abdarnava and a Sathsdrdvaria, 
and Vyadi, whose Utpalini is often cited, and included Buddhist 
terms. The fragments of a dictionary exist in the Weber manu- 
script found in Kashgar.' But one of the earliest texts preserved 
for us is the Ndmalihgdmtfdsana^ of Amarasinha, called usually 
the Amarakofa, Its author is also known as a poet, and was 
certainly a Buddhist who knew the Mahayana and used Kalid^a. 
His lower limit of date is dubious, he is not certainly known to 
the Nydsa of Jinendrabuddhi (A. D. 700), but the decline of 
Buddhism in India renders it improbable that he lived after the 
eighth century ; his ascription to the sixth, however, rests on 
nothing better than the assertion that he was a jewel of Vikra- 
maditya *s court.® The work is synonymous, arranged in three 
books by subjects, with an appendix in the last on homonyms, 
indeclinables, and genders. Of its many commentators, special 

* Hoernle, JASB. btii. I. a6 ff. * EUi. TSS. 1914-17. 

^ Cf. Bhandarkar, Vaisnaviim, p. 45 ; Keith, IOC. ii. 303. 
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merit attaches to the works of Ksirasvamia (i ith cent.), Vaudya- 
ghatiya Sarvananda (1159). and Rayamukutamani (1431) who 
used sixteen earlier writers. An important supplement of rare 
words is afforded by the Trikdiuia^esa of Purusottamadeva, who 
wrote also, after twelve years* work, the shorter Hdravall, 
including synonyms and homonyms ; these give a rich store of 
very rare terms, many from Buddhist texts.' Perhaps as old as 
Amara is (^a^vata, whose AntkdrOiasamuccaya^ betrays age by its 
arrangement of its homonyms according as the explanation takes 
a whole verse, a half verse, a quarter verse ; indeclinables conclude 

the work. 

Other dictionaries are decidedly later. From c. 95 ® we have 
the short Abhidftdnaratnamdld^ of the poet-grammarian Hala- 
yudha, and a century later Yadavapraka9a’s Vaijayantit which 
is of great bulk and arranges its words by syllables, genders, and 
initial letters. The twefth century gives a rich variety. Pre- 
eminent are Hemacandra’s works; the Abhidhdnacintdmani^ 
deals with synonyms in six sections, beginning with Jain gods 
and ending with abstracts, adjectives, and particles, and is 
supplemented by the botanic dictionary Nighantuie^a\ 
Anekarthasaihgraha^ deals with homonyms in six sections, 
beginning with one-syllable and ending with six-syllable words 
arranged by initial letters and end consonants. The Jain Dhanarh- 
jaya wrote between 1123 and 1140 \i\sNamamdla\ Mahe9vara*s 
Vifvaprakd^a'^ falls in iiii, while Mankha’s Anekarthako^a^ 
with his own comment, which uses Amara, Qa9vata, Halayudha, 
and Dhanvantari, is rather later, and Ke9avasvamin*s Ndnar- 
ikdrnavasathksepa^ falls about 1200. To the fourteenth century 
belongs \.\\t Anekdrthofabdako^a^^ of Medinikara, which is often 
cited by commentators, as well as the Ndndrtharatnamala^ 
written by, or for, Irugapa, general of Harihara." 

Of uncertain date are minor works dealing with words of one 
syllable, Ekdksarakoga^ or with words of different forms, Dvirupa- 
or Trirupa- ko(a^ medical or astronomical or astrological glos- 

1 Cf. Zachariae, Bezz. Btitr. x. laaff. (before 1150), 

« Ed. Zachariae, Berlin, i88a. * Ed.Tb. Aufrecht, London, 1861. 

* Ed. G. Oppert, Madras, 1893. * Ed. St. Petereborg, 1847. 

6 Ed. Vienna, 1893. ^ Ed. ChSS. 1911. 

' Ed. Vienna, 1897 ; cf. SWA. cxli. 16 flf. ’ Ed. TSS. 1913. 

Ed. Calcutta, 1884. ^eshagiii, RepcHy 1893-4, pp. 4> *• 
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saries. Buddhist texts revived the Vedic Nighantus, as they 
produced works specially written for their interpretation and in 
prose form ; thus the best known, the MahavytttpatH^ gives 
elaborate information on many Buddhist topics, and includes 
verbal forms, phrases, and sentences. It is characteristic of the 
bitter relations between Hindus and Mahomedans that it is not 
until the time of Akbar that we find the Persian-Sanskrit 
dictionary Parasiprakd^a^ and in 1643 the work of the same 
title by Vedangaraya on astronomical and astrological terms. 

In 972 Dhanapala wrote for his sister Sundari the Pdiya- 
lacchi {Prdkrtalaksfm) Ndmamdld^ a Prakrit dictionary which 
was used by Hemacandra in producing his Deflndmamdld * with 
commentary, in which he seeks to give De^i words, that is, terms 
neither identic with Sanskrit (taisama) nor derived thence by 
ordinary processes {tadbhax>a). Some of these words are referable 
to Sanskrit, but most are not, and their provenance is still 
extremely uncertain.® 

The scientific value of this lexicographical work cannot be 
said to be high, nor could this be expected from writers who 
merely aimed at a practical result. Especially in the later lexica 
there are cases of words being inserted which merely rest on 
misreadings of texts or on misinterpretations, and frequently 
poets have been misled to use words in incorrect senses because 
they were given as synonyms of some other word in one of its 
senses, and the synonymity has been generalized. But we are 
rarely in a position to decide definitely on these points. 

3 . Treatises on Metre 

The Brahmanas already show interest in matters metrical,® 
and sections of the fdhkftdyana ^rautasutra^ the Niddna Suira^ 
the Pk-Prdiifdkkya, and Katyayana’s Anukramaftts to the 
Rgveda and the Yajurveda deal with metre. The topic ranks as 

' Ed. J. P. Minayeff, BB. 13, 1911. 

* A. Weber, Obtr den PArasiprakdfa (ABA. 1887). 

* Ed. G. Biibler, Bezs. Beitr.^ iv. 70 ff. 

* Ed. R. Pischel, BSS. 17, 1880. 

* Jacobi, Bkavisattakaha, pp. 62 f., 65 f., 69; Grierson, MASB. viii, 2 {The 
Prahrit Dhatvddeiai). His theory of semi-Tatsamas (JRAS. 1925, pp. 221 f.) 
is certainly too widely stated. 

* Cf. Weber, IS. viii ; SIFI. viii ; H. Jacobi, ZDMG. xxxviii. 590 ff. ; xl. 336 ff. 
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the Vedanga Chandas, and a Sutra of this name is ascribed to 
Pingala,' the importance of which for the classical literature has 
already been mentioned, for the work is far more concerned with 
classical than Vedic texts. The text ascribed to Pihgala® on 
Prakrit^ metres is much later. Pihgala adopts the system of 
algebraic symbols, using / for a short (lagku),giox a long (guru) 
syllable, m for a molossus, and so on. He is clearly earlier than 
chapters xiv and xv of the Ndtya^Qstru which deal with metre, 
and the section of the Agni Purana* on this topic is derived 
from Pifigala. Yet it must be said that neither he nor either of 
these texts describes fully or accurately the (Jloka metre as we 
know it from the texts. We must, therefore, be uncertain 
whether his work was the guide by which the poets steered their 


course. What is clear is that we have no certainly early text 
other than his. The ^rutabodha^ is attributed to Kalidasa, 
but there is no ground for the ascription. It illustrates, while 
describing, the verses. Vararuci is also sometimes credited with 
this text. More definite is the fact that a chapter (civ) in the 
Brhatsamkitd of Varahamihira describes metres simultaneously 
with planetary movements, and that Bhattotpala in his comment 
cites a textbook by an Acarya, The view* that Dandin wrote 
on metre is uncertain, though Bhamaha may have done so, and 
from Ksemendra we have the Suvrtiatilaka? In book i he 
describes, with verses from his own works as illustrations, the 
metres ; in ii he deals with defects in metre with many useful 
citations; and in iii he discusses the use of metre according to-.* 
the nature of the work, poetry, science, or a combinatiqy, 
which one or the other predominates. He ends by deman^n^ ^ 
variety of metres from poets, but admits that great writers . 

often preferred some special metre, as did Panini the Upaj^/ 
Kalidasa the Mandakianta, Bharavi the Van9astha, BhavabhW^- 
the ^ikharini, &c. 

Hemacandra as usual has written a compilation, the ChandfiM 

?vt 


' Ed. with HaUyadha’s comm. (r. 950), KM. 81, 1908. L . ■ 

* Ed. KM. 4!, 1894. It is dated not before the fourteenth century by Jacobi? 

Bhavisallakaha, p. 5. 

5 Cf. Ratna9ekhara's Chandahkofa ; Schubring, ZDMG. Ixxv. 97 ff. 

* cc- 328-34. For Bharata see Regnaud, AMG. ii. 

® Ed. Haebcrlin, 9-14. * Jacobi, IS. xvii. 443 ff. 

’ Ed. KM.ii. 39 ff. 
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nu^asana} while Kedara Bhatta’s Vrttaratnakara^ which des- 
cribes 136 metres and was written before the fifteenth century, 
has been widely used, and the Ckandomanjarl^ of Gangadasa is 
also well known. ^ 


4. The Aletres of Classical Poetry 

Our authorities leave us wholly in the dark regarding the 
development of metre between the Vedic and the classical periods 
of Sanskrit, and it is hardly very profitable speculating exactly 
why there grew up in Sanskrit poetry the use of metres with 
a determined length of quarter-stanzas or lines, each line being 
built exactly on the same model, while the first two and the last 
two lines were more closely combined than the second and the 
third, between which a complete caesura was essential. We can, 
it is true, in the case of both the (Jloka* and the Tristubh and 
Jagatl styles * see the process of hardening going on slowly in the 
Vedic and epic literature, doubtless under the growing desire for 
symmetry which was offended by the freedom of the Vedic and 
epic verses. The definite rules regarding the close of the line 
came to be applied throughout, and, when this was complete, 
longer lines were essayed on the same principle. In these longer 
lines we find operative a principle which is dropped in the 
Tristubh and Jagatl styles, that of caesuras in definite places, 

. which were doubtless felt to be made necessary if the verses 
^^ere to retain elegance of form ; the definitions of the metres are 
careful to make it clear where these caesuras are to be, and 
jfc^mally good poets insist on having full caesuras at these 
.Igoints, that is the end of an inflected word, though weak 
Qifcsuras, at the end of some member of a compound or of 
ij^refix, may legitimately occur, ^ and caesuras ma> be obscured 
Sandhi. 

' # Bdbler, Hetnackandta, pp. 33, 83. 

’ £d. Bombay, 1908. Malliaatha (cf. p. 435) us«& it. • 
s BSGW. Vi (1854), 209 - 

* Narayana wrote in 1545 the Vrtlaratndkara \ Damodara a Vanibhuiatia (IOC. 

»• .^05). 

® GN. 1909, pp. 319 ft'. ; cf. Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 319 ff. 

• GN. 1915, pp. 490 IT. ; cf. Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 373 ff. ; GN. 1919, pp. 170 ff. 

^ Halayudha, IS. viil. 463-6. He allows even, e. g., KamaUn\ahkyate\ Jackson, 

Priyadariikei, pp. xevi f. 
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Metres measured by number of syllables and, except in the 
case of the gioka, strictly regulated as to the quantity of the 
syllables, are thus predominant in classical poetry. But, probab y 
from popular poetry, there came to be used metres in which only 
the sum total of the morae was absolutely fixed, there being 
indeed certain restrictions as to the mode in which these morae 
could be made up, but such restrictions allowing a variation in 
the number of syllables, the Matrachandas. The most common 
form of this type is the very simple Vaitaliya consisting of two 
half-verses of 30 morae each, 14 plus 16 in the two lines^ each 

half-verse, made up as follows : cz. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ “ 

^ ^ ~ ~ If each line is lengthened by a long syllable we 

have the Aupacchandasika metre. More complex is the case of 
the Arya,^ which is recognized by metrical treatises as a Gana- 
cchandas, the number of morae and the number of feet igana) 
being fixed. Thus the ordinary form of the Arya has 7J feet to 
the half-verse with 4 morae in each, 30 in all ; the 4 morae can 
take the forms ^ ^ ^ - 5 in the second and 

fourth feet w - ^ is also permitted ; in the sixth only v I v w w or 
w - c;, while the last is monosyllabic. The second half-verse in 
the most usual form has in the sixth foot one short syllable, 
giving 27 morae. but we can have the position reversed, 27 plus 
30 morae, Udgiti ; or 30 plus 30, Giti ; or 27 plus 27, Upagiti; 
or 32 plus 32. AryagUi. If there is no caesura after the third foot 
the verse ranks as Vipula ; if in the second, fourth, and sixth feet 

the amphibrach is essential, as Capala. 

Of the metres measured by syllables, Aksaracchandas, the 

following have been mentioned as found in classical poetry, and 
their schemes are given below, each consisting normally of four 
lines of the type given, with caesuras indicated by perpendicular 

lines : 


Acaladhrti : ( 16 ) 

Anavasita ( 11 ) 

Aparavaklra “ : — w — (n)||'-'ww-'— — w— *-' — (13) 

dts 

Aqvalalita : (*3) 

* Apparently originally sung ; cf. Jacobi, ZDMG. xxxviii. 599 H** 33® 

SIFI. vni. ii. 84 ff. 

> On the origin of this metre from the Puspitagiu, cf. Hopkins, Great Eptcojinaxay 
P- 340* 
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Indravajra • — — — — — (^l) 

Upendravajra : — ^ (il) 

Upajati, a combination of stanzas of lines of Indravajra and Upendravajra 
Utsara • — — ww — w— (tS) 

Udgata ^ ^ — — — w — (10+10) = a + ^ 

- I (n + 13) , 

t+4^ 

Upajati, mixture of Indravajra and Van^astha lines 
ICalahansa i ww — (i ^) 

Kusumavicitra l — — I ^ (12) 

Kokilaka (NarkuUka, Avitatha) : — 

(17) 


V-'W — — ww — 




Ksama : | — w (13) 

Citralekha « v^ — s*^ — — ^ (t?) 

Jaiadharamala: [ (12) 

Jaloddhatagati : — I — U»ws-> — (12) 

Tanumadhya : (6) 

Tamarasa (Lalitapada) : ww ws./ — — (12) 

Tunaka: — v^ — w — o— (7) || _ (8) i/j 

Totaka : ov^ — ww — — (12) 

Tristubh, mixtures of VatormI, Qalini, Indravajra, Van^astha lines 
Dandaka : s-'s^s^v^v^v^ + l7(— s-/— ) and variants 

Dodhaka : — — s^s^ — wv (11) 

Drutapada : — • (12) 

Drutavilamblta : — w-- (12) 

Dhlralalita • — \.zw— w— wv-zw — w — ^-zo^-/ — (16) 

Dhrta^rl : — — w — w — (21) 

Nandana : — — — — w — (18) 

Puspitagra : ‘W — — — (12) jj w w ^..z w — ww — w — w — — (13) 

dts 

P rthvi : s,^wvz— w — — w — — w — (17) 

Prabha : ^ — (12) 

Prabhavati : w — — v-' — s^— (13) 

Pramada : wwwo — w — — ww — ( 14) 

Pramanika : v^— — (8) 

Pramitaksara: w w — o — »-/ w ^ ^ — (12) 

Praharanakalita : — | (14) 

Praharsin! : — w— w/ (13) 

Bhadrika ; — v^ — (11) 

Bhujangaprayata : w w w (12) 

Bhujangavijrmbhita : — | 

— (26) 


Cf. Jacobi, ZDMG. xliii. 464 ff. ; SIFI. viii. i». 108 ff. 
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Bhramaravilasita : | (11) 

Manjari : | — (14) 

Manjubhasinl : — — — (13) 

Manigunanikara : \ — {15) 

Mattamayura : |— (13) 

Malta I I (10) 

Madhyaksama : (14) 

Mandakranta: | — | — v-* w (17) 

Mahamalika (Vanamala) : — n-; (w w w — (18) 

Malati: — — w — »-/ — (12) 

Malinl : — — w (15) 

Meghavilana: y^ (10). 

Meghavisphurjita : w-- — j— w w — — (19) 

Ralhoddhaua : — — — w — (11) 

Rukmavati : — v-'v^ | — (10) 

Rucira : ^ — — — w — s^ — (13) 

Lalita : - — w — — w — (12) 

Van^apattrapatita : — wu/ — w — — (17) 

Van^astha: w — w — w — (12) 

Upajati, stanzas of Indravanqa and Vangastha lines 

Vasantatilaka : ^ — w »-/ — »-/ {14) 

Vatormi: I (11) 

Vidyunmala : | (8) 

Vilasini : — — (17) 

Vai^vadevI : I— w w (12) 

Qardulavikridita : ww — — vww — | w «_/ — (19) 

Qalini : 1— ^ (**) 

Qikharini : v-* www — (17) 

(^uddhaviraj : (10) 

Qriputa : j— (12) 

Sumanika : — — ^ — w— (7) 

Suvadana : w | — (20) 

Sragdhara : w (21 ) 

SragvinI: — w v-* w— (12) 

Svagata : — v-* — — (11) 

Harinapluta : — — — v^ — ||wv-'w — — *-/— (<2=11; 

d — 12) dis 

Harinl : — | (w — — — (17) 

The rules observed in the ^loka are strict. Each half-verse is 
composed of two lines of eight syllables, and the whole falls 
naturally into four feet of four syllables each. The fourth must 
be a diiambus ; if the second is w — then all possible forms of 
the third are permissible save — — while in the first in this 
case the only restriction is that it must not be — ^ ^ — or v u w 
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If, however, the second foot assumes any other shape, there are 
definite restrictions affecting the first foot, born of the desire to 
prevent undue monotony of metre. In these cases the same 
restrictions apply to the third foot as in the normal form. This 
gives us for the first two feet of the irregular forms, Vipulas : 


Vipula I 


- w 




99 

I) 

99 


11 

in 

IV ^ ^ ^ 


\_t 

su KJ ^ 


- ^ ^ ^ 




^ ^ ^ ^ 


The use of Vipulas seems to be mainly a question of individual 
taste and style, and, as has been mentioned, the writers on metre 
show no real comprehension of the rules of the metre. ^ 


* On the specific characters of the metres see A. S. Hbandarkar, POCP. 1919, i. 
pp. clvif. In Vipnlas 1 and II a lorjg final is normal. 
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GRAMMAR 

I. The Beginnings of Grammatical Study. 

I N the Brahmanas of the Vedic period we find sufficient proof* 
that, as in Greece, grammatical study in India began with 
consideration of such points as pronunciation and euphonic 
combination, and the discrimination of parts of speech which 
gives us terms such as vibhakti, case termination, vacana, number, 
kurvani, present tense. Possibly hence it derived its name 
Vyakarana, though that is often deduced from the later practice 
of analysis of forms. We find already in Yaska the terms ndman, 
noun, sarvaiidmam, ^\o\\owx\,dkhydta.,\^\\>^upasarga, preposition, 
nipdta, particle.^ The next stage is not represented in the 
Brahmanas, but is fully in being in Yaska’s time; it consists of 
the analysis of forms, as opposed to the reckless etymologies 
of the Brahmanas and Plato ; we do not know how this came to 
be arrived at, though it is a plausible conjecture which finds the 
motive in the fact that in compounds in Sanskrit the first word 
appears in its stem form without terminations. From this it was 
fairly easy to distinguish stem and termination in nouns, and then 
to advance to distinguish in verbs root, terminations and tense 
and other affixes, and to arrive at the doctrine of the derivation 
of nouns from nouns by Taddhita suffixes, of nouns from verbs 
by Krt suffixes. A further step was to declare as did Qakatayana 
that all nouns are derived from verbs, to which Gargya objected 
that if this was so, it followed that every thing should have as 
many names as it had activities, and every name should apply to 
everything which had the activity it connoted. But the supporters 
of Qakatayana carried out their principle, and to this period goes 
back in substance, not in its present form, the Unddisutra, con- 

* See Wackernagel, Aliind, Gramm. ^ i, pp. lixff. ; Oldenberg, Vorwissemch. 
Wissenschaft^ pp. 79 f., 338 ff. 

* See Lakshman Sarup, The Ni^kautu and the Nirukla, pp. 54 ff. Cf. Prabhat- 
chandra Chakrabarti, Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus (1934-5) ; S. Vanna, 
JRAS. 1935, pp. 31 ff. (on analysis of meaning). 
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taining words which are derived from verbs by unusual affixes, 
and which in some form Panini evidently knew. 

This important period of studies was largely concerned with 
the preservation and interpretation of the Vedic texts ; its work 
is seen in the preparation of the Padapatha of the Rgveda by 
(^akalya, who is known to Panini, the similar work done on other 
Vedic texts, the Prati9akhyas, which in their original form were 
probably older than Panini, at any rate as far as concerns those 
on the Rgveda, Taittiriya and V djasaneyi Samhitds^ and the 
Qiksas, which as we have them are probably later than Panini, 
but doubtless existed in his time, proving the care taken to 
secure due correctness of pronunciation of the scriptures. But 
the grammarians were clearly concerned also with the Bhasa, the 
spoken speech of the day, and it was in connexion with it, 
especially as it grew more distinct from the sacred texts on the 
one hand and the speeches of the lower classes on the other, that 
secular grammar grew up. Panini knew and cites by name many 
predecessors, including ^akatayana, Api^ali, and Qaunaka, as 
well as minor names, and his allusion to easterners and 
northerners, if it applies to forms of speech used in these parts, 
is also testimony to the existence of grammarians to note them, 
unless we are to assume* that he himself of the north lived in 
the east and noted the differences for himself, which is implausible 
in the extreme. What is clear from Panini’s own work is that he 
summarizes the efforts of many previous writers, from whom we 
may be sure he borrowed his form as well as many facts. 

2. Panini and his Followers 
* 

The Astddhyayi^ of Panini consists of about 4,000 short Sutras 
divided into eight books, treating of technical terms and rules of 
interpretation (i), nouns in composition and case relations (ii) ; 
the adding of suffixes to roots (iii) and to nouns (iv, v), accent 
and changes of sound in word formation (vi, vii) and the word in 

’ Ct* Liebich, Einfuhrung in die ind. einhtim. Sprachwisstnscha/t, ii. 35 ff., 
with Keith, HOS. xviii, pp. xxxix-zli, clxxi. 

• Franke, GGA. 1891, pp. 957, 975fr. 

* Ed. and trans. O. bohtlingk, Leipzig, 1887; ^riia Chandra Vasa, Allahabad, 
1891-8. 
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the sentence (viii). But this scheme is constantly interrupted, 
rules being interpolated illogically because it was convenient to 
do, or because space could thus be saved, for the whole book is 
dominated by the aim to be as brief as possible. The, to us, 
illogical order and impracticability of learning Sanskrit by the use 
of the grammar are explained, if we remember that the book was 
to be learned by heart by those who were already accustomed to 
use Sanskrit in conversation, and had not to learn how to speak 
it, but to know what forms were correct, what vulgar. Of the 
incoherence, however, part is doubtless due to the fact that 
Panini was only working up a mass of traditional matter, as may 
be seen not merely from certain irregularities in case usage,' but 
also from the employment to denote a Vedic use of three terms, 
ckandasi, nigame, and mantre^ of which the first prevails with his 
followers. The main object of the grammar is to deal with the 
Bhasa, the living speech of the day ; an amount of Vedic matter 
is incorporated. This part is of uneven value, suggesting that it 
was based on a number of special studies, imperfectly co-ordi- 
nated ; thus minute details from the Kdthaka or Maitrdyaniya 
Samhitds are noted ; but at other times a vague reference is made 
to Vedic irregularities, Vedic words are cited without analysis, 
and causeless variations of form are permitted as Vedic. 

The principle underlying the grammar is the derivation of 
nouns from verbs, Panini avoiding dealing with the hard cases 
by alluding to the Unadi list existing in his time. All deriva- 
tion is done by affixes, and, therefore, when the word agrees with 
the root form of a verb, or one nominal form is the same as that 
whence it is derived, it is necessary to assume suffixes which are 
invisible, e.g. badara, fruit of the badara tree. Phonetics do not 
receive investigation save incidentally as changes of words occur 
in processes of derivation. But in this field Panini, or more 
correctly his predecessors, achieved very remarkable results, as in 
the postulate of Guna and Vrddhi changes, of forms with long r 
vowel, roots in ai^ tnasj as the original of majj, dive, s as the end- 
ing of inflexions. The analysis of forms is normally carried out 
with great acumen ; it is very rare to find such a phenomenon as 
the periphrastic future, e.g. kartdsmi, treated as a simple verbal 


* Cf. Weber, IS. xviii, 508 ff. 
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form. In comparison with the work of Greek grammarians 
Panini is on a totally different plane in this regard. The sugges- 
tion that he and his predecessors were creating a language, or 
that the forms which are not recorded in earlier literature are not 
to be accepted as prima facie valid, is now definitely disposed of. 

To secure the brevity aimed at many devices are adopted ; the 
cases are used pregnantly, verbs are omitted, leading rules are 
understood to govern others which follow ; above all algebraic 
formulae replace real words ; the rule that a vov/el is changed 
into the corresponding semi-vowel when a vowel, not itself, 
follows is denoted by iko yan act ; the last SQtra a a denotes that 
« which has been treated in the grammar as an open letter, 
corresponding to which we have long a, is really a closed letter 


pronounced like u in ‘ out Older than Panini are probably 
some technical terms of ungrammatical make-up, such as para- 
smaipada, active, atmanepada^ middle, napnfisaka, neuter; others 
are reduced forms of the original as it to denote a letter not pro- 
nounced, appended to a word to indicate some feature regarding 
its ticatment, from tft, so. The use of such Anubandhas is 

I n I , as the term Unadi itself proves. 

Panini s date is unhappily uncertain.* He was later than 

Yaska and (^aunaka, probably he came after not only the Brah- 

manas but also the older Upanisads and was alive during the 

utra period of Vedic literature, but unhappily these facts give 

us nothing save a relative chronology. We know he was a native 

of (^alatura near the modern Atak, where Hiuen Tsang saw a 

statue to his memory; his mother was DaksI, and a legend 

ascribes his death to a lion. His connexion with the north-west 
• • 


is important, when we find in his work Yavananl, meaning prob- 
ably Greek (Ionian) writing. We may, of course, scent an inter- 
polation, and, if so, the word is valueless. If not, it leaves us still 
m doubt, for the assumption that it is a proof that Panini wrote 
after the invasion of Alexander the Great, though it has been 
supported ^ by the occurrence in the Ganapdtha of the names 


Kei.b, HOS. xviii, pp. clxviii f. ; Aitareya Aranyaka^ pp. ai ff. ; Liidcis, S6A. 
^‘9. P- 744J Liebich, Panini (1891); Kielhorn, GN. 1885, pp. Weeker, 

ctt. Btitr. XXX. 1 ff., 177 ff. A date f. 700-boo is claimed by Belvalkar {Systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar, p. 15 ; cf. Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 340 f. ; Keith, IOC. ii. 34a. 
» Uvi. J A. 1890, 1.334 ff. 
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Ambhi and Bhagala, Omphis and Phegelas, is clearly unfounded, 
seeing that India was in contact with Greece as early as the 
expedition of Xerxes. On the whole, however, it seems needless 
to carry back Panini beyond the fourth century ; if he flourished 
c. 350, then Katyayana, who may be placed c. 250-200, might 
easily have found sufficient divergence of speech to justify his 
corrections. There are, indeed, proofs that language had changed, 
as we have seen ; but to assign Panini to the sixth or seventh 
century B. C. on that score appears to lack any plausibility. 

Katyayana probably lived in the third century B. c.,' though 
no strict proof is possible, and this date really depends on the 
fact that he apparently did not long precede Patanjali ; the 
impression left by Katyayana’s Varttikas is certainly that some- 
times, not by any means always, he is attacking or correcting 
Panini on the score of differences in usage which had arisen 
between the time of the two, while with Patanjali it seems as if 
he and Katyayana were parted by no great inteiwal of time. 
Katyayana was not a captious critic of Panini ; he was not the 
first to call in question his rules ; what he did was to examine 
criticisms, rejecting some, accepting others, and therefore supple- 
menting and limiting Panini's rules. But, while we need not 
treat him as hostile, he seems not to have been sorry to find 
Panini in error. Patanjali, whose Mahabhasya has preserved us 
Katyayana’s Varttikas of some 1,245 Sutras, takes up Katya- 
yana's criticisms, and in many cases defends Panini, but by no 
means as a matter of course. Moreover, he carries out in great 
measure his predecessor’s work by examining other Sutras of 
Panini and correcting or explaining them. It is clear that Patan- 
jali had many criticisms and works before him beside that of 
Katyayana ; there are Varttikas in verse which need not all have 
been Katyayana’s, and Karikh, memorial verses which probably 
are by various hands, including Patanjali him.self ; the variety of 
metres used in these verses is remarkable, including some later 
quite rare, but complex, metres. Among others Patanjali men- 
tions Vyadi, of whose work — the Samgraha — much has been 
conjectured but very little is known, Vajapyayana, Pauskarasadi, 

* Jayaswal’s arguments for a period 348-200 (I A. xlvii. 138; xlviii. 12) from 
V^tika, ii. i. 60 are invalid. For bis style see V. G. Paranjpe, Le Vdrtika de 
Kdty&yana (192a), who claims an earlier datcj cf. Smith, EHI. p. 470. 
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Gonikaputra, and Gonardiya, with whom he was formerly 
erroneously held lo be identical.* 

Our information regarding the personality of Kalyayana and 
Patanjali is negligible. Katyayana, however, eitlier bore ihe 
alternative name of Vararuci or was early confused with a person 
of that name, and to a Vararuci many works are ascribed, includ- 
ing the first extant Prakrit Grammar, Prakrtaprakd^a ; book iv 
of the Kdtantra and the Lihgdtiu^dsaua''-, the Vdrarucasam- 
graha^ twenty-five Karikas on case construction, compounds, 
verbs, and nominal formation ; a lexicon ; the Vedic Pitspasutra \ 
and stanzas of poetry. As Patanjali mentions a Vararuca kdvya 
we may believe in a poet Vararuci of early date, but we need not 
identify him with the author of the Karikas. His identity with 
the author of the Prdkrtaprakdfa is most implausible, as the 
Prakrit of that work is very late in character, and we may 
assume that the other attributions are of no value. Late tradi- 
tion makes Vararuci a contemporary of Panini, and also a 
minister of the Nandas of PaUliputra ; Kumaralata^ actually 
confirms this point, but even if this poet existed, it proves nothing 
for the grammarian, as Kumaralata speaks only of a poet. Of 
more value is Patanjali’s proof that Katyayana was a southerner. 

Patanjali is regarded as an incorporation of the snake (pesa, 
Visnu’s resting-place during his slumber, and he is believed to be 
the author of the Yoga Sutra, a view implausible on grounds of 
certain grammatical slips by the latter and slight deviations in 
philosophic terminology, apart from the fact that the tradition is 
very late and obviously due to likeness of name.® His date® is 
still disputed. The evidence for it is that statements in his 
grammar undoubtedly refer to a sacrifice for Pusyamitra, whose 
reign began c. 185 or 178 B.c., and to a recent attack on’saketa 
and Madhyamika by a Yavana, who is very plausibly identified 

' Kiclbora,.IA. XV. 81 f. ; xvi. 101 f. ; GN. 1885, pp. i89fr., who poslalates a con- 
siderable period between Kalyftyana and PataBjali ; Kdiydyana and FaUdijali (1876). 

* Liebich, Ein/uhrung in die ind. etnheim. Sprachivissensehaji, i, ii. See Win- 
temitz, GIL. iii. 39'- 

’ Ed. TSS. 33, 1913. 

* S&lrdlamkdra, trans. E. Huber, p. 88. 

» cr. Woods, HOS. xvii, pp. xvff.; Jacobi. GGA. 1919, pp. wff.; dLZ. loza 
p. 271. ^ 

« Cf. Smith, EHI. pp. 327-9; Winteroits, GIL. iii. 389; Buhler, Die indischen 
Inschri/ten, p. 73 ; Keith, IOC. ii. 343 f. 
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with the Greek Menander {c. 156-153), dates which give c. 150-149 
for the composition of the work, on the assumption probable, yet 
not conclusive, that the references are Patahjali's own. Some 
slight confirmation may be gained from the fact that Katyayana, 
but not Panini, notes the title devdnam priya, famed in Anoka’s 
inscriptions, suggesting that he fell after 250 B.C., which would 
not suit ill with 150 B.C. for Patanjali. If this be rejected, we 
must content ourselves with noting that Kalhana records a revival 
of the study of the Mahdbhdsyn in Kashmir under Abhimanyu, 
whose date, however, wc do not know, and that Bhartrhari 
{c. 650) proves long study of the text before his time. 

The Mahdbhdsya * is interesting stylistically as giving us a 
lively picture of the mode of discussion of the day. A question 
is posed ; an Acaryade^iya deals with it, not altogether incompe- 
tently but not quite satisfactorily, and an Acarya solves the issue. 
The style, therefore, is lively, simple, animated, and as in A9oka’s 
inscriptions — possibly a confirmation of the date proposed — not 
rarely do we find the question ‘ Wherefore ? ' How ? ’, or ‘ What ? ’ 
put and then answered. Proverbial expressions and references to 
matters of everyday life are introduced and serve both to enliven 
the discussions and to give us valuable hints of the conditions ol 
life and thought in the time of Patanjali, who thus is a source of 
information for religious and social history as well as for literature. 
A good example of his style is afforded by a famous reference ^ 
to the Mauryas: Panini has a rule providing for the addition of 
the suffix ka to a name to denote an image of the person, but 
adds that it is dropped if the image is used to secure a livelihood 
(jivikdrtke) and is not vendible {apanya), Patanjali says: 
apanya ity ucyate tatredam na sidhyati ^ivah Skando Vifdkha 
iti. kirn kdranam f Mauryair hiranydrthibhir aredh prakalpttdh, 
bhavet tdsu na sydi. yds tv etdh samprati pujdrthds tdsu bhavis- 
yati. ‘The difficulty is raised, with regard to Panini’s proviso 
that images are not to be vendible, that on this doctrine the 
forms (Jiva, Skanda, Vi9akha, are incorrect. Why is that ? 
Because the Mauryas, in their greed for money, used as means 
images of the gods (i.e. they bartered them, so that the forms 
should be Qivaka, &c.). (Final answer.) Very well, granted 
that the rule for dropping ka does not apply to those images of 

^ Ed. Kielhom, BSS. 1906 fT. * Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi. 206 0 ". 
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the Mauryas ; still as regards images now used for purposes of 
worship it does apply.* It will be seen that the amount which 
must be understood to make such passages intelligible is rather 
a strain on the reader,^ and in point of fact the Mahdbhdsya 
evidently gave serious trouble to later students. Bhartrhari, who 
died €. 651, wrote a commentary on it which is all but lost, and 
also the Vdkyapadiyal^ in three books of verse, which mainly deals 
with questions of the philosophy of speech ; a difficult work, it 
contains much evidence of thorough knowledge of contemporary 
philosophical disputes. Kaiyata's^ commentary on the Mahd- 
bhasya, which may belong to the twelfth century but which 
tradition places earlier, borrows largely from Bhartrhari, and is 
itself commented on by the voluminous writer Nagoji Bhatta 
{c. 1700). Both show that they often had as much trouble to 
understand Patahjali as have we. 

Save for Bhartrhari, Patahjali closes the line of great gram- 
marians. We do not doubt that he drew on the speech of his 
day ; his preface insists on the absurdity of learning words that 
are not used, and like Katyayana he views Panini in the light of 
a living language. Thereafter u.se is made of the three great 
grammarians, efforts are made to explain them, or to re-expound 
their systems for purposes of more effective exposition, but nothing 
is done to restate the facts of language with reference to Jiving 
speech. For reasons which we cannot certainly explain, the 
authority of Panini and his immediate followers prevailed ; devia- 
tions from his rules were even in great poets like Kalidasa deemed 
to be errors. 

One commentary of Panini deserves praise for its extent ol 
information, its comparative clearness, and its evidence of changes 
in Panini*s text, the Kd^ikd Vrtti^ of Jayaditya and Vamana, 
which was written before I-tsing visited India, when he found it 
regularly used by Chinese in order to study Sanskrit grammar, 
and when he records its school use by boys for five years after 
attaining fifteen years of age. Books i-v seem to have been 

* C/. B. Geiger, Mahabhasya tu P. vi 4. 22 urulij2 (SWA. 1908). 

* Ed. with Punyaraja's comm., BenSS. J887-1907; Kielhom, lA. xii. 326 ff.; 
Pathak, JBRAS. xviii. 341 fT. 

■ Bilhler, Report, pp. 71 f. 5 Peterson, Report, i, p. 26. 

* Ed. Benares, 1898 ; ^.\J\tdi\f:dk,Zwei Kapiiel der Kafika<y%^i)\ on Panini’s text, 
Kielhom, I A. xvi. 178 ff. 
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Jayaditya’s ; presumably Vamana finished it by reason of his 
death. A comment on it was written c, 700 by the Buddhist 
Jinendrabuddhi, and \.\\QNyasa referred to by Magha* appears to 
be this book. Another Buddhist, ^aranadeva, wrote in i j 7a under 
the supervision of Sarvaraksita a Durghntavrtti^ dealing with 
the difficult passages of Panini’s text. Among his many cita- 
tions are three verses of the Jambavativijaya of a Panini, whose 
identity with the grammarian we may safely dismiss as unproved. 
But Panini could not teach Sanskrit, for which end his grammar 
was not written. For such purpose re-writing and re-arrange- 
ment were essential, giving us (c. 1400) Ramacandra’sPr<^/^■r^>'^i- 
kaumudi^ based on which is Bhattoji Diksita’s well-known and 
not unsatisfactory Siddhantakanmudi^ on which he wrote a 
comment, the Praudhamanorama, From it come two school 
grammars of Varadaraja, Madhyasiddhantakaumtidl and Laghi- 
kaumudi!* 

As we have seen, Panini presupposes an Unddisutra^\ our 
extant text contains late words like dlndra or mihira and omits 
some. e. g. pantha mentioned by Patanjali ; Qakatayana or Vara- 
ruci is given as author. The Dhdtupatha goes back in substance 
to Panini ; it gives the roots according to classes, with indicatory 
letters containing information regarding their formation ; on it are 
based the Dhdtupradipa of Maitreyaraksita, the Daiva of Deva, 
and the Punisakdra, a joke on the name, by Krsnalila9uka,’ 
who is later than Hemacandra, and the Mddhaviya Dhdtuvrtti^ 
ascribed to Sayana’s brother Madhava in the fourteenth century. 
The Ganapdiha has been interpolated, and Vardhamana’s Gana~ 
ratnamahodadhi^ (1140) is not based on it but on some other 
grammar. Rules on accent, Vedic and classical, are dealt with 
in the Pkitsuira of ^antanava, who is later than Patanjali. The 
rules of interpretation which govern the construction of the 

> ii. iia. Ed. by Srish Chandra Chakravarti (Rajsbabi, 1914^.), see i. 47, 48 on 
the authorship of the Kdfikd. On it is based Purusottamadeva’s Bhdsdvrtii {c. 1150) ; 
ed. 1918. 

’ Ed. TSS. 6, 1909. s S. C. Vidyabhusana, JPASB. 1908, pp. 593 ff. 

* Ed. Bombay, 1883. Date seventeenth century. 

* Ed. and trans. J. R. Rallantyne, Benares, 1867. 

* Ed. Bdhtlingk, St. Petersburg, 1844; Ujjvaladatta’s comm,, ed. London, 1859. 

' Ed. TSS. I, 1905. 

* Ed. Pandit, iv-viii, xvii-xix. • Ed. J. Eggeling, London, 1879. 

>0 Ed. F. Kielhom, AKM. iv. a, 1866. 
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grammar must have been early formulated, if not explicitly laid 
down by Panini himself; of several collections, that commented 
on by N^oji Bhatta in his Paribhasendu^ckliara ' is best known, 

3 . The Later Schools 

The later schools present no features ot essential interest and 
may be reviewed briefly. The oldest was probably the Kataatra,^ 

little treatise, called also Kauvtdra or JCdlapa, the latter names 
indicating acceptance of the legend that its author Qarvavarman 
wrote under ^ivas special favour. The legend which brings him 
into contact with Satavahana has been noted and its worth ques- 
tioned.^ What is certain is that in Kashmir and Bengal the work 
had much influence, and that it affected deeply the Pali grammar 
of Kaccayana and the Dravidian grammarians. Originally of 
four books, it appears with supplements both in the Tibetan 
translation and in Durgasihha's commentary; fragments have 
been found in Central Asia,* and the Dhdiitpatha is extant only 
in the Tibetan version. In addition to Durgasihha’s Vrtti on 
which he himself wrote a Tika^ a sort of commentary is provided 
in Ugrabhuti’s fisyahttanydsa {looo)} Tibetan tradition ascribes 
to ^arvavarman the use of the grammar of Indragomin, and this 
work seems to have been popular among the Buddhists of Nepal, 
but it is lost, though the reality of its author’s existence is certain. 

Use is made in the Kdfikd Vrtii^ without acknowledgement, 
of the Cdndra Vydkaranap the grammar of Candra, which was 
popular in the Buddhist countries, Kashmir, Tibet, and Nepal, 
and which reached Ceylon. The date is uncertain, for Bhartrhari 
and Kalhana ascribe to Candra study of the Makdbhdsya^ while 
south Indian tradition connects him with Vararuci and makes 
him condemn the Mahdbhdsya as much talk with few ideas. He 
alludes in his grammar to a victory of a Jarta over the Hunas, 

* £d. and trans. Kielhoni, BSS. 1868 ; ed. AnSS. 73. 

* Ed., with Dnrgflsihha’s comm., J. Eggeling, BI. 1874-8. See B. Liebich, Einfuh- 
rung in die ind. einhtim. Sprackwissenschaft (Heidelberg, 1919), who dismisses the 
work of Indragomin. now lost; cf. Kielborn, lA. xv. 181 f. 

* Wintemitz (GIL. iii. 379) suggests the third century a. d. 

* Cf. L. Fioot, Mus/on, 1911, p. 19a. 

* Sachan, Alberuni, i« 135; Bodleian Caiat. ii. 139. 

* Ed. B. Liebicb, Leipzig, 1903; comm., 1918. 
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which points to A. D. 470 as an earliest date, and A. D. 600 seems 
at least as likely if we may trust Chinese sources. He wrote a 
comment on his own grammar, and has a distinct terminology 
from that of Panini, though he is essentially dependent on him. 
A Dliaiupatha^ Ganapatha^ Ufiadisutra, and Paribhdsdsutra 
belong to the text, and c. 1200 the monk Ka^yapa wrote a 
Bdldvabodhana which became popular in Ceylon. 

The Jains, in their turn, had grammars of their own. The 
Jainendra Vydkarana} ascribed to the Jinendra, really written 
by Pujyapada Devanandin, perhaps was composed c. 678. The 
(^dkatdyciua Vydkaratta * belongs to the reign of Amoghavarsa 
(814-77), when ^akatayana compiled it, using the terminology 
of Panini, of Candra, and also of the yaiiiendra. The grammar 
has besides a full commentary, abridged by Yaksavarman in his 
Cintdinaniy works on Dhdtu^ Gana, Unddi^ Paribkdsd, and a 
Lingdmtcdsana. Based on it is the Siddhaluniacandra or Haima 
Vydkaranap written for Jayasihha Siddharaja who had eight 
older works brought from Kashmir for his use ; the work is 
practical in arrangement and terminology, which is mainly that 
of the Kdtanira, and omits, of course, Vedic grammar and accent. 
Hemacandra wrote two commentaries, an Unddiganasutra and 
a Dhdtupdtka^ 

Other grammars won local acceptance, most at a late oate. 
The Saihksiptasdra * of Kramadi^vara, its commentary revised 
by Jumaranandin, deals in seven chapters with Sanskrit, in an 
eighth with Prakrit grammar; its popularity was in western 
Bengal, and it was written after 1150. Vopadeva’s Mtigdha- 
bodha^ and Kavikalpadruma^ on roots, won greatest popularity 
in Bengal and were written after 1250 under Mahadeva of Deva- 
giri. Eastern Bengal favoured Padmanabhadatta’s Supadmavyd- 
karana (i 375 )» Bihar and Benares the Sdrasvati Prakriyd with 
commentary by Anubhutisvarupa. 

Of grammatical and lexical importance are the Lingdnufdsanas,'^ 
treatises on gender, similar to those appended to the lexica. 

' Ed. Pandit^ N.S. xxxi-xxxiv. 

* Ed. London, 1913. Cf. Path.ik, ABI. i. 7 ff, 

* Kiclhorn, ^VZKM. ii. 18 ff. ♦ Ed. J. Kirste, Vienna, 1895-9. 

•' See Zachariae, Beiz. Beitr., v. aa ff. ; IOC. i. ai8 ff. ; ii. 278. 

‘ Ed. Bdhllingk, St. Petersburg, 1847; IOC. i. 330 ff. 

’ Franke, ZJiV indischen Cenusregeln (Kiel, 1S90). 
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That ascribed to Panini cannot be so old ; that in Arya verses 
ascribed to Vararuci is known to the Lihganufasana of Harsa- 
deva (606-47) and Vamana (c. 800). We have also texts 
ascribed to ^akatayana and Hemacandra.* 


4. Grammars of Prakrit 

It is clear that the Prakrit grammars * which we have were 
written under the direct influence of Sanskrit grammars. The 
tradition which ascribes to Panini a Prakrit grammar is doubt- 
less a mere invention to honour Prakrit, and the further conten- 
tion that Katyayana produced the Prakrtapraka^a ^ of Vararuci 
is equally absurd. That grammar handies Maharastri very fully, 
in nine chapters, then gives one each to Pai9aci, MagadhI, and 
gauraseni, treating Maharastri as the highest form, but finding 
Sanskrit as the original of all Prakrits. The forms of these 
Prakrits are clearly later than those of A^vaghosa and reflect 
perhaps the works of the third century a. d. at earliest. What is 
certain is that Vararuci, if we give this name to the author, was 
commented on by Bhamaha, the writer on poetics (c. 700), The 
relative age of Vararuci and Canda, author of the Prakrtalak^ 
4ana ♦ is disputed ; unhappily that work has come down in the two 
recensions, and, even if one is older than Vararuci, the other is 
younger, while its original views on many important points, as to 
retention of inter-vocalic consonants, depend on dubious readings ; 
it may give us a stage not otherwise represented of Arsa or 
Ardhamagadhl, the Prakrit of the Jains, it gives one Sutra only 
each to Apabhran9a, Pai9aciki, and Magadhika. As we have 
seen, another testimony as to a Prakrit is given by the chapter 
on Prakrits in the Ndtyofastra. 

Vararuci seems to have belonged to the east — which is 
another sign of distinction from Katyayana of the south. His 
tradition is alleged to have been followed by a mysterious 
Lankc9vara or Havana,® who wrote ^Prakrtakamadfunu on which 

* Ed. GdUiogen, x886. 

* Piscbel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen (1900). 

■ Ed. and traos. E. B. Cowe!l, Hertford, 1854. 

* Ed. A. F. R. Hoemle, BI. 1880. 

» Grienon, AMJV. iij. i. laoff.; Mitre, Notices, ix, nos. 3157, 3,58. these 
notices are quite inadequate foundations for any theory, 
sio F f 
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is based Rama TarkavagTija's Prakrtakalpataru^ a work of the 
seventeenth century, which again was used by Markandeya’s 
Prakriasarvasva in that century, while Kramadi^vara’s section 
on Prakrit grammar represents the same school. Lahke^vara is 
also credited with a comment on Qesanaga’s Prakrtavyakarana- 
sutra — not, as stated by Grierson, on his own work — and, as the 
manuscripts alleged to contain his works have vanished, his exis- 
tence is decidedly in the air. 

The western school is held to be represented by the Vdlmiki- 
sutras which are lost in their original form, and are only pre- 
served in a much expanded late version. In Hemacandfa’s 
grammar,^ book viii deals with Prakrit; he adds Arsa to the list 
as a good Jain must, and takes note of Jain Maharastrl as well as 
the ordinary Maharastri of the poets ; besides Pai^acI he places 
Culikapaii^acika, and handles Apabhrah^a, giving stanzas of 

unknown source. For Maharastri he cites Hala and the Setu- 

• • 

bandha, for Pai^aci, it seems likely, the Brhatkathd, probably, how- 
ever, not in the original version. He is followed by Trivikrama 
in his Prdkrta^ahddnu^dsana} who uses the Vdlmiki Sutra ter- 
minology, by Sihharaja (14th cent.) in the Prdkrtarupdvatdra^ 
by Laksmldhara (i6th cent.) in the Sadbhdsdcandrikd and 
others. 

This account, however, of the schools is based on inadequate 
grounds, for Ravana is merely a name to us. In the case of the 
Vdlmiki Sutra we have more evidence, for the Sutras are recog- 
nized in different forms by Trivikrama, Sihharaja, and Laksmi- 
dhara. But the question arises whether it is correct to assume 
that they are older than Hemacandra. TrivedI,* from a com- 
parison in detail with the Sutra of that author, holds that the 
Vdlmiki Sutra is an improved version of the work of Hema- 
candra, basing his conclusion on the fact that the Sutras are 
sometimes better expressed, sometimes abridged, Hemacandra. 
Against this has been set by Hultzsch* the fact that, as both the 
text of the Vdlmiki Sutra, when preserved alone, and Laksmi- 
dhara, to whom we may add the (^ambhurahasya^ ascribe the Sutra 


* Ed. Pischel, Halle, 1877-So. 

* T. Laddu, Prolegomena zu Trivikramols Prdkrit-Grammatik 

* Ed. E. Huhzsch, London, 1909. Cf. Keith, IOC. ii, 399. 

* Ska 4 bhiUhdihafuirikd, pp. 6ff. * Prakftarupdvatara, p, vii. 
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to the author of the Ramayana, the work can hardly have come 
into being after the date of Hemacandra. This, however, is 
decidedly conjectural, for wc have no certainty of Trivikrama's 
date. All that is certain is that he wrote after Hemacandra and 
before Laksmidhara and the Ratnapana of Kumarasvamin, who 
was a son of Mallinatha. Now Laksmidhara was, it seems, the 
prot^g^ of Tirumalarajai of the third dynasty of Vijayanagara, 
who flourished about the middle of the sixteenth century a. d., and 
Kumarasvamin’s father Mallinatha lived before a . d . 1532, when 
a verse of his appears in an inscription, 2 and after a . d ! 1400, 
since he quotes the Vasa?itarajiya {c. 1400).^ Kumarasvamin 
also knows Laksmidhara, so that there can be no real doubt of 
the latter's date. We, therefore, can hardly say that the 
Valmiki Sutra could not have been composed after Hema- 
candra, and at present this seems the most probable conclusion. 
Sihharaja s date is also quite dubious ; the reference * to the four- 
teenth century is conjectural, and it is possible that he is really 
later than Bhattoji Diksita. Laksmidhara and he agree in treat- 
irig of Mahaiastri as the Prakrit par excellence, and then shortly 
giving the particular features of QaurasenI, MagadhI, Pai9acl, 
Culikapai9acl, and Apabhrah9a. Of other grammarians Marka- 
ndeya is noteworthy for his treatment of a large number of 
forms of Prakrit as a result of his revising the tradition of varieties 
of dramatic Prakrit ; he greats of five principal divisions, Mahara- 
strl, ^auraseni, Pracya, AvantI with Bahlikl, and Magadhi with 
Ardhamagadhi, and also of (Jakarl, Candall, ^abarl with Abhiri 
and Audhri, TakkI, Nagara and Upanagara Apabhran9a, and 
Pai9acl. It would be interesting to know how far he based 
his work on earlier writers, how far on the study of texts ; that 
the latter was the case in the seventeenth century, when Prakrit 
was far more of a dead language than Sanskrit, must, despite 
Grierson’s assumption® that Markandeya was a predecessor of 
Pischel, be regarded as wholly implausible, and the fact that Rama 
Tarkavagl9a by no means agrees with his statements suggests 

that both were more or less intelligent compilers, not original 
investigators. 

• HoUrsch, Report III, p. viu ; El. iii. 338. » lA. v. 33 «. 

• El. iv. 337; Hultzsch, p. iv, n. 4. * Wintemilz, GIL. iii. 406. n. 3. 

• AMJV. HI. i. 133. 
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The value of the Prakrit grammarians has been strongly depre- 
ciated by Bloch * and Gawrohski,=* while it has been defended by 
Pischel ^ among others. On the whole they do not make a very 
favourable impression ; their rules are often obviously much too 
wide, a fault shared by them with the Sanskrit grammarians ; 
moreover, they have clearly often generalized, while for many 
difficulties they afford no aid. On the other hand, recent investi- 
gations regarding Apabhrah^a* have proved that they had often 
real grounds for forms which they give, and it must be remem- 
bered that they are often poorly preserved and inadequately 
explained. 

The Pali grammarians, though they are deeply influenced by 
Sanskrit grammar, yet do not assume that Sanskrit is the source 
whence Pali is derived, and they write in Pali, not Sanskrit. 
Like the Prakrit grammarians, they draw from literature for their 
models, not from spoken languages. Kaccayana, the most 
famous, is later than Buddhaghosa, not perhaps before the 
eleventh century ; he uses freely the Katantra as well as Panini; 
Moggallana, in the twelfth century, who started a rival grammar, 
shows the influence of Candra also. The Burmese monk Agga- 
vahsa s Saddamti (1154), which has won fame in Burma and even 
in Ceylon, depends on Kaccayana.® 


* Varartui tout Hemaeandra (1893), pp. 3 ® 

’ KZ. xHv. 247 ff. 

’ Gramm, dtr Prakrit-Sprachen^ pp. 45 f. 

* Jacobi, Sanatkumaratnrita, pp. xxivff. 

® Franke, Zur GeschuhU und Kritik dtr einhtimischen Pali-Grammatik und 
Ltxikosraphie , and Geiger, Pali, Sanskrit is used for a Kanarese grammar in 
Hhattakalankadeva’s Karndlakafabddnufdsana (ed. Bangalore, I 933 )» written <. 1600 
A. 1>. 
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1 . The Origin of the Dharma^dstras 

I T was perfectly natural that when Satras began to be com- 
posed on matters of ritual there should be adopted the 
practice of including in these texts instructions on matters 
closely akin to ritual, the daily life of the people, their duties of 
all kinds, including matters which more adv'anced civilization 
would classify as questions of etiquette and social usage, moral, 
legal, or religious. Included of course in such rule.s must be 
regulation of all issues affecting caste, especially the vital one of 
marriage, and, as it was clearly customary for Brahmins to be 
approached to act as arbitrators in disputes or to advise as to 
the due custom, these books came to serve in some measure as 
rudimentary texts on law. Sutras of this kind were distinguished 
as Dharmasutras from those dealing with the more formal and 
the domestic ritual, the Qrautasutras and Grhyasutras, but we 
may assume that no very vital distinction was originally felt 
between the various parts, and the whole could rank as one 
Kalpasutra. Like Sutras in general, they were composed in 
prose, usually as briefly as possible, but with ^lokas or Tristubh 
verses here and there interposed to justify a doctrine or sum it 
up effectively. 

Of these old Dharmasutras several are preserved but in different 
conditions. One of the oldest is the Gautamlya Dharntofdstra ' 
— the title Dharmasutra is here as in other cases merged in the 
wider name ; it seems to belong to the Ranayanlya school of the 
Sdmaveda, and its text is not free from interpolation. Another 
old text is the Hdrlta Dharmofdsira * in thirty Adhyayas, extant 
in one manuscript. Both these are mentioned by the Vdsistha 

* Ed. London, 1876; AnSS. 61, 1910; BS. 50, 1917; trans. G. Buhler, SBE. ii. 
On nil these texts see J. Jolly, Reiht und Sitte (1896). 

* Jolly, lA. XXV. 147 f. ; OC. X, ii. 117 ff. 
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Dharma^dstra} which, however, is preserved either in frag- 
mentary or interpolated manuscripts ; it mentions Manu as an 
authority while it is quoted in the Mann Snirti, Apparently we 
may believe Kumarila when he assigns it to a lost Rgveda school, 
the V^isthas. Yama and Prajapati appear in it as authorities. 
The Baudhdyana Dharma^dstra and the Apastambiya Dharma- 
siitra^s,rQ both parts of greater complexes, Sutras of schools of the 
Black Yajurveda, but the former is interpolated, while the latter 
is well preserved. The school of Hiranyake^in is as usual closely 
akin to the Apastambiya. The dates of these works have often 
been determined * on the assumption that the Apastambiya by 
reason of its incorrectnesses of speech, and its treatment of the 
Vedic ^vetaketu of the Qatapatha Brdhmana among recent per- 
sonages, cannot be placed later than the fourth or fifth century 
B. c., but this naturally depends on many assumptions including 
that of the date of Panini. and it might be wiser to place the date 
as far down as the second or third century B. C. 

The Vaisnava Dharmofdstra^ is even more strikingly inter- 
polated, for Vaisnavas have turned it into the shape of a dialogue 
between Visnu and the earth. In fact, however, it goes back to 
a DharmasQtra of the Kathaka school of the Black Yajurveda, 
just as the Harlta, which as it stands is in prose with much verse 
intermingled, represents the Maitrayanlya school. The writing 
up of the Vaisnava shows knowledge of Greek terms of astronomy 
and astrology, and cannot be placed before the third century 
A. D. The Vaikhanasa Dharmapastra ® in three chapters deals 
with the duties of the castes and of the different stages of the life 
of the Brahmin, but predominantly with the period of life when 
asceticism should be practised. It has the appearance of a late 
work drawn up in the Sutra style, but it may contain some matter 
which was given in the older text known to Baudhayana.^ Grave 
doubt exists as to the antiquity of the alleged Dharmasutras ot 


‘ Ed. BSS. 33, X916 ; trans. SBE. xiv. 

3 Ed. ARM. 8, 1884 and 1932 ; trass. SBE. xiv. 

> Ed. BSS. 1892-4; trans. SBE. ii. 

* See Wintemiti, GIL. iii. 480 f. 

* Ed. BI. 1881 ; trans. SBE. vii. 

* Ed. TSS. a8, 1913. Cf. Th. Bloch, Ober das Grkya- und Dhamtaiutra der 
Vaikhanasa (1896). 

’ ii. 6. II. 14. 
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Paithinasi, attached to the Atharvaveda, of <;:ankhalikhita * 
attached to the White Yajurveda, of U^anas, Ka9yapa, Brhas- 
pati, and others. We may reasonably suspect that the works 
passing under these names were later imitations of the older 
style of SOtras ; in the case of Qahkhalikhita it certainly seems 
that the sages ^ahkha and Likhita owe their existence to a mis- 
understanding of the old idea of the fate or law written by the 
gods on men's foreheads. 

The unsatisfactory state of the text of these works is a proof of 
what was inevitable, the decline in importance of the old Vedic 
schools, which had formerly preserved the text intact, so that 

. t could appropriate to itself the old 

Kathaka Dharmasutra. There developed instead at an early 
date, it would seem, the tendency to study law, in the widest 
sense of that term, in special schools, which therefore were not 
content to adopt the practices of any single Vedic school. To 
the activities of these schools we doubtless owe the vast amount 
of didactic verse which we find in the Mahabhdrata^ and in the 
later law-books. These schools, however, were strictly Brah- 
manical, and they stood out in point of view from the schools of 
Arthofdstra which we shall have to consider, and which dealt with 
politics and practical life from the standpoint, not of the old 
Brahmanical code, but of practical commonsense as engendered 
by actual contact with administration in all its branches. They 
represent in contrast to these schools the Brahmanical ideals in 
their widest sense as opposed to these ideals transmuted under 
the pressure of the functions arising from active participation in 
the direction of affairs ; they represent in a sense the general 
Brahmanical feeling as contrasted with the narrow realism of the 
Purohitas, domestic priests, and their associates. 

2 . The Smrti of Mami 

This is the point of view from which we can best understand 
the origin of the Mdnava Dharmafdsira or Manu Smrti, and the 
later Smrtis. These works have the common characteristic that 

* Ludwig, WZKM. xv, 307 flf. 

* Cf. the German evidence of the close relation of epic poetry, legal poetry, and 
religious works ; R. Koegel, Gack. dcr deutsehen Lilt., i. 1. 97, 243 ft. 
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they claim to be generally applicable to all orthodox Hindus and 
cover the duties of all the castes j though they differ from the 
Dharmasutras proper by the much greater development which 
they accord to the duties of the king and the distinctly more 
advanced treatment of what we style civil and criminal law. 
Their compilers, it is clear, drew largely on the floating mass of 
popular principles, and they adopted the verse form in which this 
was couched, while they were under the influence of the epic 
with its practical illustration of principles of polity and its easy 
versification which presented comparative simplicity of imitation. 
Even later law-books acknowledge beside the Qruti, holy writ, 
and the Smrtis themselves the usage of experts (fisidedra) and 
the customs of places, castes, and families as sources of law, and 
these naturally were exploited by the makers of the Smrtis. 
Further, in order to secure acceptance for their works, they were 
only too anxious to ascribe them divine provenance and to pass 
them off as the utterances of old sages. 

That one of these sages was Manu followed naturally from the 
fact that as the man who escaped the deluge,* accepted by some 
authorities at least, he was the renewer of sacrificial ordinances 
and the dispenser of maxims of justice. The Taittiriya Samkitd^ 
declares that all he said was medicine, Yaska® cites him — not 
our text — for the law of succession, the Grhyasutras, the Dharma- 
sutras, the epic repeatedly assert that Manu said so and so. 
Only in part do these assertions agree with the Manu Smrii ; 
even A^vaghosa’s ^ citations of a Mdnava Dharma agree only 
twice with that text. An investigation of the epic ® reveals that, 
without any citation of Manu, there are especially in books iii, 
xii, and xvi, -260 verses, say a tenth of the Smrti, in substance 
and largely even in form identical with verses of the Smrti. As 
in some cases the epic, in others the Smrti, shows the more 
original form, the priority of either may be excluded, and the 
verses be referred to a common source ; this is supported by the 
recurrence of similar phenomena in other cases, the Vdsisiha 
Dharmofdstra having 39, the text of Visnu 160 verses in 
common. On the other hand, especially in book xiii of the epic, 

' Qaiapatha Brdhmana, i. 5. 1. 7 * * IL *• 

* iii. * In the Vajrasuci, if that be his. 

* bee Buhler, SBE. xzv, whose trans. is most valoable. 
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we find real knowledge in the form of citations with Manu as the 
authority of the Manu Smrti\ the Narayaniya episode of xii 
undoubtedly used the Dharma9astra of Manu and texts ascribed 
to U9anas and Brhaspati. Manu again recognizes ^the heroes and 
legends of the epic, so that it is clear that, while the older parts of 
the epic were composed before the Mann Smrii and the didactic 
parts of the text often merely draw from the same sources as the 
Smrti, yet the Smrti was in existence much as it now is before 
the epic was finally redacted as we have it. Unluckily this gives us 
little help towards a genuine date, and the wide limits ofaoo B.C. 
toA.D. 200 are still all that can be legitimately asserted. The 
former limit arises from the mention of Yavanas, ^akas, Kam- 
bojas, and Pahlavas, showing that the work was written when the 
frontiers were no longer safe from invasion, the latter by general 
probability, and priority to the other Smrtis. 

While we may readily believe that the kernel in some degree 
of the Smrti was formed by an older Dharmasutra, and, while it 
is natural to see in this the Mdnava Dharmasutra of a branch of 
the Maitrayanlya school of the Black Yajurveda, it must be 
admitted that no strict proof is possible. The Vdsistha Dharma- 
fds/ra * cites from the Manava a long passage in prose and verse 
which agrees in part with the Smrti, and some minor detailed 
similarities can be traced between the Smrti and the fortunately 
extant Grhyasutra of the Manavas.® The difficulties in the text 
which here and there occur, and occasional incongruities, may best 
be accounted for by use of an old Sutra, The Smrti itself 
ascribes its origin to Brahman, whence it came to men via Manu 
and Bhrgu ; while the Ndrada Smrti tells of a Smrti in 100,000 
verses by Manu reduced to 12,000 by Narada, 8,000 by Marka- 
ndeya and 4,000 by Sumati, son of Bhrgu. This might suggest 
that there was a successive series of redactions of the original 
Sutra, and the inconsistencies in the Smrti, as well as later allu- 
sions to a Vrddha-Manu and Brhan-Manu^ have been adduced 
in support of this view. It seems, however, much more pro- 

m ?”t is an early attempt at composition, whence 

* iv. 5-8. 

> P. TOD Bi»dke, ZDMG. xxxtI. 417 ff., 433 ff. ; G. B. Beaman, On tlu Sourta of 
the Dharma-Sastras of Manu und YajHavalkya (1895). 

• G. Herberich, Zilatc aus Vfddhamanu und Bfhanmanu (1893)0 
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its defects, while the larger texts were writings up of a popular 
original. Unfortunately we cannot find any historical event to 
explain precisely why the new effort became specially appro- 
priate ; there was a Brahmanical revival in the first century B.C.,* 
though on a small scale and no great duration, and the Gupta 
revival of the fourth century is probably rather late for the com- 
position of the work. In what sense it was an individual pro- 
duction or the work of a group we cannot say. 

Book i contains an interesting semi-philosophical account of 
creation in the popular Pauranic type of a realistic Vedanta com- 
bined with Sarhkhya terms, including the essential doctrine of the 
three constituents of nature, which, however, is not independent 
but a creation, as also are the souls. In ii the sources of law are 
declared, and the duties of the student ; in iii-v the householder 
occupies attention; his marriage, daily rites, funeral offerings 
(iii), occupation and general rules of life (iv), lawful and forbidden 
food, impurity and purification, and rules as to women. Book 
vi deals with the two further stages of life, the hermit in the 
forest and the ascetic. In vii we come to the duties of the king, 
including general political maxims. In viii and ix we have civil 
and criminal law, including procedure and evidence, especially 
ordeals ; the topics are given as eighteen, a precision without any 
parallel in the Sutras ; recovery of debts ; deposit and pledge ; 
sale without ownership ; partnership concerns ; subtraction of 
gifts ; non-payment of wages ; non-performance of agreement ; 
rescission of sale and purchase ; masters and herdsmen; disputes 
as to boundaries ; defamation ; assault and hurt ; theft ; violence ; 
adultery ; duties of husband and wife ; inheritance and partition ; 
gambling and wagers. Book ix adds an account of the duties of 
kings and of those of Vai9yas and Qudras. In x are dealt with 
the mixed castes, the rules as to occupation affecting the castes, 
and occupation in time of distress when normal rules must yield. 
In xi we find rules for gifts, sacrifices and penances, while xii 
follows the sinner to his retribution in the next life by the rules 
of transmigration, and adds counsel regarding the means of 

^ Cf. the Vikramaditya epoch ; io the second centnry B. C. Pusyamitra’s rule was 
decidedly Brahmanical, and Wema Kadphises was a Mahe9vara, devotee of ^iva ; 
Bhandarkar (£ar/y HiUory of India, pp. 63 ff.) would put Manu in the Gupta 
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attaining release. In this as in 1 we have the popular Vedanta 
with strong Samkhya and Yoga influences. 

The Manu Smrti, however, is not merely important as a law- 
book ; it is unquestionably rather to be compared with the great 
poem of Lucretius, beside which it ranks as the expression of a 
philosophy of life ; in that case, however, the views presented 
were merely those of a school of wide but not commanding 
influence , in Manu we have the soul of a great section of a 
people. Characteristic also is the lack of individuality in the 
work, which causes so deep a contrast with the passionate utter- 
ances of Lucretius against the tyranny of superstition; tantuin 
religio potuit suadere malornni. To the author instead all is per- 
fectly ordered in a world created by the divine power, regulated 
according to the principle of absolute justice by that power. 
Heretics existed, but they are passed over with severe condemna- 
tion ; the life of cities and affairs is little in the thoughts of the 
writer, who instead envisages a simple kingdom in which the 
Brahmins take the first place, and in close accord with them, 
enforcing their discipline, abides the king ; Vai9yas and Qudras, 
the vast bulk of the people, are recognized, but disposed of with 
a curious brevity, and nothing better than the doctrine of mixed 
castes, into which even the Yavana and (;;aka are pressed, is 
adduced to account for the vast numbers who had no claim to be 
even Vai9yas or ^udras. The hand of a narrow religion lies 
heavily over the work, and its pedantry is seen in the treatment 
of infinitely small transgressions of etiquette as crimes requiring 
grave penalties hereafter, if not in this world, but remediable by 
penances to be ordered by the Brahmins— a source of profitable 
employment. The failure to evolve any clear plan is obvious, 
but in complete agreement with Indian modes of thought. 
Some advance, too, is visible — doubtless derived from the law 
schools in the classification of the topics of law, for the five which 
are concerned with criminal law are grouped together even if they 
appear between sections on civil law ; moreover, beside the old 
relentless cruelty of primitive law, there does appear recognition 
of the necessity of considering not the mere act, but also the 
motive of the doer. Law, however, appears not as the possession 
of the people, but as the privilege of the king, and the king has 
a sanctity only inferior to the Brahmin ; he is a divine creation, 
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doubtless a deliberate attack on the Buddhist doctrine of a social 
contract which made the king a mere wage-receiver, a doctrine 
which the more realistic Arthafastra actually enunciates. The 
king rewards his supporters by obeying their claims to exemp- 
tion from punishment for all save the gravest crimes, and the 
work insists throughout on preferring the high to the low, in lieu 
of exacting from those in high place a nobler standard of con- 
duct. In these demands for the Brahmins, and in a certain 
vagueness throughout in the legal sections, it is easy to recognize 
the hand of the theorist rather than of the practical lawyer. We 
are seeing law, indeed, but through a somewhat distorting 
medium in which ethical considerations obscure our vision ; thus 
the use of torture which the Arthafastra urges is ignored in 
favour of the ordeal, which the Brahmins preferred both on ideal 
grounds and as involving their aid in administration. Rationalism, 
of course, is utterly foreign to the spirit of the writer, but his 
command of language, his earnestness, his happy similes, his 
carefully handled metre which almost approaches the standard 
of correctness of the classical poets, while it preserves some tinge 
of epic variety, combine to render the work a striking one, how- 
ever ludicrous may seem to us Nietzsche's ‘ preference of it to the 
Bible. 

The work is rich in happy expressions of principle ; the time 
for retirement to the forest is given as: 

grhasthas tu yada pofyed valipalitam atmanah 
apaiyasyaiva cdpatyam taddranyam satndfrayet. 

‘ When he sees wrinkles on his face and gray in his hair, and 
a son born to his son, then should the householder fare to the 
forest.’ The king’s divinity is absolute : 

bah pi ndvamantavyo mamisya iti bhfitnipak 
mahatl devatd hy esd nararUpena tisthati. 

* Though a child, a king must not be despised on the score of 
mere humanity ; in him a great deity is embodied in human 
shape.’ The claims of righteousness to respect are effectively 
depicted : 

* Antichrist^ S 56; WUle tur Macht, § 194, cited by Winteraitz, GIL. iii. 49 *> 
0. I. On the metre see Oldenbei^, ZDMG. xxxv. 181 ff. 
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ekah prajayate jantur eka eva prallyate 
eko 'iiubhuhkte sukrtam eka eva ca duskrtam. 
mriafariram utsrjya kasthalostasajnam bhuvi 
vimukhd bdndhavd ydnti dhartnas tatn anugacchati. 

Alone man is born, alone he dies, alone he reaps the fruit of 
good and of evil done by him. Laying down on the ground the 
body of the dead as if it were a clod or a log, the kin depart with 
face averted ; righteousness alone is his companion.' In the 
philosophical parts the tone often rises to a grave dignity, remi- 
niscent of the Bhagavadgitd, 

Comments on the Smrti are many ; that of Medhatithi is not 
later than the ninth century, Govindaraja belongs to the twelfth 
and the popular Kulluka, who follows him, to the fifteenth. The 
influence of the text i.s attested by its acceptance in Burma, 
Siam, and Java as authoritative, and the production of works 
based on it. 


3. The JLater Smrtis 

If we were to believe the Ndrada Smrti} it would represent 
an older account of Manu’s views than the Manu Smrti, but the 
claim is disproved by the contents; it subdivides titles of law 
into 132, has 15 kinds of slaves, 21 ways of acquiring property, 
5 ordeals, ii classes of witnesses, and lays great stress on 
records in procedure and written proofs. The term dindra 
suggests a date not before the second century A.D. ; Bana in the 
seventh knows it, and Asahaya commented on it in the eighth. 
It is preserved in two recensions; a prose preface in one claims 
it as chapter ix of Narada's recension of Manu, and an old 
Nepalese manuscript supports the claim, but its validity is 
dubious. The text cannot vie with Manu in importance, but it 
here and there contains passages of the same earnestness, as in 
the admonishments directed to witnesses warning them that 
‘ truth is the one mode of winning purity, truth the ship that 
bears men to heaven, truth weighed against a thousand horse 
sacrifices outweighs them, truth is the highest oblation, the 
highest asceticism, the highest morality, truth the summit of 


* Longer text ed. J. Jolly, BI. 1885 ; traos. SBE. xxxiii. 
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bliss, by telling truth man attains by himself the highest self 
which is itself truth/ 

The Brhaspati Sinrti^ is extant only in fragments, but its 
character is clear; it is almost a Varttika on Manu whom it 
supplements. But it is distinctly more advanced in legal view 
even than Narada; it develops further the treatment of records, 
and it approves, quite out of harmony with Manu, the practice of 
widow burning ; its date may be assigned to the sixth or seventh 
century. 

These texts are of minor importance compared with the 
Yajnavalkya Smrti^ whose title recalls the great authority of 
the White Yajurveda ; in point of fact some similarity has been 
traced to the Paraskara Grhyasuira of that Veda, though also 
to the Manava Grhyasuira. The Smrti refers to the Brhada- 
ranyaka Upauisad, so that the connexion may be accepted as 
valid. There can be no doubt of its importance or of its posteri- 
ority to Manu. It adds written documents to his means of proof, 
recognizes five in lieu of two ordeals, fire and water, it also knows 
Greek astrology, and has the term nanaka for coined gold, 
suggesting a date not before a.d. 300. The arrangement is 
better than in Manu ; three chapters of about the same length 
handle rules of conduct, Acara, law, Vyavahara, and penances ; 
the eighteen topics of Manu which are not formally enumerated 
arc in effect adhered to with the addition of one of relations of 
service and another on miscellaneous topics. Yajnavalkya shows 
many of the traits of Manu ; his outlook is largely similar, and 
he indulges in philosophical remarks on the fate of the soul in 
much the same strain of Vedanta-Yoga-Samkhya as appears in 
Manu. New is an embryology taken from some medical treatise.^ 
In style there is much resemblajice to Manu, but there is less 
elaboration. The whole duty of man is thus set forth : 

saiyam asteyam akrodho hrih (aucam dhir dhriir damah 
samyaiendriyata vidya dharmah sarva uddkrtah. 

‘ Truth, honesty, mildness, modesty, purity, wisdom, firmness, 

* Trans. J, Jolly, SBE. xxxiii. ; cf. NVZKM. i. 375 ff. 

* Ed. and trans. A. F. Steniler, Berlin, 1849; with Bombay, 1883 ; 

trans. SBH. 3, 1909. 

® For his anatomy cf. Hoernle, OsUology^ pp. 37 ff. 
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self-control, the restraint of the senses, learning, these make up 
the whole of righteousness.* Release is won by the knowledge 
of self : in the midst of the veins is a circle : 

mattdalam tasya madhyastha dtmd dipa ivdcalah 
sa jneyas tarn viditveha pitnar djdyate na tu. 

* In the midst of that circle abides the self as if a motionless 
light; it must be known, and knowing it no man is born again 
to life.’ But a very much simpler duty is preached for kings : 

ndtah parataro dkarmo nrpdndm yad randrjitam 

viprebkyo diyate dravyam prajdbhyaf cdbkayam sadd. 

‘ No higher duty is there than this for kings, to give to Brahmins 
wealth won in battle and ever to afford protection to their 
people.' In language and metre Yajnavalkya conforms closely 
to the style of Manu. 

Yajnavalkya formed the subject of a very large number of 
important commentaries ; the best known, the l^litdksard of 
Vijnane^vara, was written in the south in the eleventh century, 
and constitutes an important treatise on law, which won 'accept- 
ance in the Deccan and also in Benares and north India ; Cole- 
brooke's version ^ of the section on inheritance gave it currency 
in the English courts in India. The author used the work of 
Vi9varupa ; ^ Apararka ^ wrote on the Smrti in the twelfth 
century, while Balambhatta Vaidyanatha and his wife Laksmi- 
devl ♦ commented on the Mitdksard in an interesting manner, 
emphasizing the claims of women to property rights. 

Other Smrtis exist in indefinite numbers* — one list mentions 
152 ; in many cases we have Laghn, Brhat, or Vrddka forms of 
the same text, or the same name is given to quite different texts. 
A Para^ara appears as an authority in Yajnavalkya and is cited 
by Medhatithi, but the Pardfara Smrti ^ on which Madhava 
wrote in the fourteenth century an elaborate comment, adding 
a chapter on law to those on custom and penance of the original, 
is doubtless later than either of these authors. A Brkat version 

* Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of luheritanee (1810). 

* Jolly, GN. 1904, pp. 403 ff. ; ed. TSS. 74 and 81. 

’ Ed. AnSS. 46, 1903-4. * Ed. BI. 1904 flf. 

* a8 ed. Bombay, 1883 ; 37 in AnSS. 48. Cf. IOC. i. 373 fT. ; ii. 367 IT. 

* Ed. BI. 1890-a; fiSS. 1893-1919: trans. BI. 1887. 
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of this text is five times as long. We have various texts ascribed 
to Atri, U(^anas, Apastamba, Daksa, ^ankha, Likhita, Sarhvarta, 
and so on, but more interesting than these which hardly touch 
on law proper are certain authors of whom we have but frag- 
ments ; Pitamaha^ appears already in Brhaspati as an authority 
on ordeals ; Katyayana and Vyasa agree often with Narada and 
Brhaspati, and juristic verses by Harita are found which are not 
in the Dharma^astra preserved. The number of Smrtis can be 
augmented from the epic and the Puranas which contain long 
sections which might as well be Smrtis; thus in a manuscript of 
the epic is found a Brhad Gautamastnrti which is quite different 

from the old text of Gautama. 

4. The Digests of Law 

It was a natural result of the number of these Smrtis that the 
need was felt for compilations, and we find from the twelfth 
century onwards many of these digests, Dharmanibandha, pre- 
pared at the order of kings. One of the earliest is the Smrtikal- 
pataru of Laksmidhara, foreign minister of Govindacandra of 
Kanauj (1105-43), who includes religious as well as civil and 
criminal law and the law of procedure. Halayudha s Brahtnana- 
sarvasva} written for Laksmanasena of Bengal, deals with the 
whole duty of a Brahmin, and is only in minor degree a law- 
book. The same remark applies to Devanna BhatU’s Smrtica- 
ndrikd (c. 1200), the work of a southern author, and to Hemadri’s 
Catnrvar^acintdmani^ in which, written between 1260 and 1309 
for Yadava princes, he sets out in enormous detail rules of vows, 
offerings, pilgrimages, the attainment of release, and offerings to 
the dead. This text is exceptionally rich in Smrti citations in 
extenso, as is also the Madanaparijdta * of Vi9ve9vara who wrote 
for Madanapala (1360-70), mainly on religious duties, but also 
on the law of succession. Much more important for law are the 
Smrtiratnakara^ of Cande9vara, minister of Harasihhadeva 
(c. 1325). and the Cinidmanis^ of Vacaspati, who wrote for 

‘ K. Scriba, Die Fragmenie dts Piiamaha (190a). 

3 Ed. Calcutta, 1893. * Ed. BI. 1873-95, 

* Ed. Bl. 1893. " Vivadaratnakarot ed, BI. 1887. 

* Vivadacinidmatiii ed. Calcutta, 1837. 
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HarinarayanaofMithilaf^r. 1510). Before the fifteenth century, in 
all probability, Jimutavahana produced his legal work, Dhar7na- 
ratna^ containing the famous Ddyabhaga * which dominates the 
views of Bengal on inheritance. In the following century 
Raghunandana wrote his twenty-eight treatises, Tattvas, which 
won special acceptance as regards ordeals, procedure, and inherit- 
ance. The seventeenth century saw the Nirttayasindhu of 
Kamalakara, which is still a religious authority in the Maratha 
country, the Bhagavantabhdskara of Nllakantha, and the encyclo- 
paedic Viramttrodaya^ oi Mi9ra who also commented on 
the Mitaksard, and whose work touches on astrology and 
medicine as well as the doctrine of emancipation. 

The works of these authors, meritorious in their own way, 
never exhibit the highest qualities of legal interpretation. They 
were bound to follow authority, and they fail to evolve any 
independence of attitude to that authority, or to do more than 
exhibit very considerable ability in reconciling the irreconcilable, 
ahd establishing the legitimacy of a custom of their district by 
torturing ancient texts which obviously meant something else. 
How far their citations were from really old authorities it is 
impossible to say ; that verses were freely forged when it was 
impossible to check the process may be guessed, especially as the 
epic ranked as a high authority and no one then, or now, could 
assert definitely what was or was not contained therein. 

* Ed. CaIcQtta, 1863-6 ; for date, sec Keith, Bodl. Cat., i, App., p. 89; for Vaca- 
spati, p. 81 

3 Ed. ChSS. 1906 ff. 
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THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS AND PRACTICAL 
LIFE (ARTHA?ASTRA, NITIQASTRA) 

1 . The Origin of the Artha^astra 

T he Vedic literature, permeated as it is with religion, 
affords a quite false impression, of the Vedic Indian as 
a person given to reflection and religious practices without 
regard to practical life. Nothing, of course, can be farther 
from the truth ; the East, in lieu of bowing low before the 
West in disdain or otherwise, confronted Alexander with an 
obstacle which he did not attempt to penetrate, and his garrisons 
had soon after his death to be withdrawn. If we are to judge 
India aright, we must add two other objects to the Dharma, 
religious, and moral duty which is dwelt on in the Vedic texts. 
Already the Hiranyake(i Grhyasutra'^ knows of the three 
objects in life, Dharma, Artha, politics and practical life in 
general, and Kama, love. The epic '^ recognizes this set, the 
Visnu and Mann accept it, it is found in Patanjali,* in 

A9vaghosa, and in the Pancatantra. The older system, how- 
ever, no doubt combined these subjects as parts of Dharma in 
the wider sense ; the Dharmasutras deal with royal duties, 
capitals and countries, officials, taxes, and military preparations 
as they do with justice, and the epic,^ in a list of authorities of 
the science of kings {rajofdstra) includes Brhaspati, Vi9alaksa, 
U^anas, Manu, son of Pracetas, and Gaura9iras, who pass also 
for authorities on Dharma. The Brhaddranyeika Upanisad 
incidentally shows that a wide knowledge of the arcana of love 
was prevalent in Brahmanical circles, the holy (Jvetaketu be- 
coming a recognized authority later on the topic. Gradually 
there must have sprung up schools^ who studied Artha and 


* Hx. 30. 

® vi. 3. 


> ii. 19. 6. * i. 2- 381- 

« On Panini, ii. 2. 34 . Varttika 9. * xii. 58. iff. . 

2 Contra, Jacobi, SBA, 1912, pp. 838 ff.; cf. Hillebrandt, ZDMG. Ixix. 

Jolly, ZDMG. Ixvii. 95. 
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Kama in themselves, and this is attested to us by the Smrtis and 
the epic. 

Doctrines of Artha seem early to have found, like those on 
Dharma, expression in didactic verse. The Mahabharata^ 
assures us that Brahman, the creator, was the author of a work 
in 100,000 sections on the three topics, that Qiva as Vi^alaksa 
reduced it to lo.oco in consideration of the brevity of life, that 
Indra brought it down to 5,000, and that finally Indra s work, 
called Bakudantoka, from an epithet of his, was reduced by 
Brhaspati to 3,000, and by U9anas to 1,000, sections. The 
Kautiliya Arthafastra mentions Brhaspati, Bahudantiputra, 
Vi9alaksa, and U9anas as authorities, and the Kamasfitra 
ascribes Dharma to Manu, Artha to Brhaspati, and Kama to 
Nandin. The epic itself contains sections which deal with polity, 
such as Kanika's lecture to Dlirtarastra ^ regarding the merciless 
destruction of enemies, several of Vidura’s speeches,^ and other 
scattered sections, while we may find traces* of actual use of 
a formal Arthagastra in one or two passages. There is no doubt 
that the Smrtis of Manu,* Yajnavalkya,* and Visnu"^ made use 
of texts of this sort in compiling their contents, and both Yajna- 
valkya»and Narada® expressly provide that in case of diver- 
gence between Artha9astra and Dharma9astra the latter must 
prevail. That in fact it did is, of course, a very different question ; 
as we have seen, the Dharma texts are ideal as compared with 
*he Artha9astra ; they deal after all with duty and morality as 
the basis of law ; the Artha9astra is concerned with profit, and it 
is not concerned with religion or duty save in so far as it can use 
the former to advance the interest of the prince, or the latter is 
good policy to win popular affection, for instance, in a conquered 
state. But none the less the Artha9astra or, as it is equally 
called, Niti9astra, science of conduct, Rajaniti, conduct of kings, 
or Dandaniti, policy of punishment, was respected by the poets 
who lived at royal courts ; Bhasa in his Pratijnayaugandhara- 
yana and Pratimanataka, Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, an<l their 
followers show their skill in Niti as they do in Kama. It was 
left to the Buddhists to protest as does the Jatakamala^^ where 

• xii. 59. aS ft. » L 140. 3 V. 33, 3G f., 39. 

' XV. 5-7. evii. I55flr. « i. 344fr. 

’ 38 fr. » ii. 21. » i. 39. 10 ix. 10 ; xxxi. 52. 
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the royal doctrine that right should be followed only so far as it 
does not conflict with profit, is hotly denounced and the science 
of Niti condemned. In this, however, Buddhism merely showed 
its incapacity for accommodating itself effectively to Indian con- 
ditions of life and thought. _ r j r 

Brhaspati, as we have seen, ranks in the epic as a founder of 

the science, and Bhasa cites a Barhaspatya Artha^asira as an 
object of study by Brahmins. But the text, which has come down 
to us under that style, is a modern production of uncertain but late 
date, which contains little if anything of the old doctrines of the 
school even as we know them from the Kautillya Artha^astra. 
By its condemnation of heretics it shows that it has advanced 
to the Dharma standard rather than that of Artha. 

2. The Content and Form of the Kautillya Artha(dstra 

As usual we find as the earliest preserved text a work exhibit- 
ing every sign of a long prior development, which, however, by 
reason of its completeness has deprived earlier treatises of the 
possibility of survival. The Ar/hafdstra made known to us in 
1909. is unquestionably one of the most interesting works in 
Sanskrit, because it affords a vast amount of detailed information 
about the practical side of Indian life as opposed to the spiritual, 
and, while in parts it covers ground touched on in the treatises 
on Dharma. it does so with a wealth and accuracy of detail which 
is completely other than the often vague generalities which are 
the stock-in-trade of these texts. As we have it, the book is 
divided into fifteen great sections, Adhikaranas, and 180 sub- 
divisions, Prakaranas, but this division is crossed by one into 
chapters, Adhyayas, which are marked off from the prose of 
the work by the insertion of verses summing up the doctrine 
expounded above. There is the possibility that this division is 
secondary, possibly also the verses which mark it out. 

1 Thomas, Le Afuston, 1916, i. no. 2. y / a 

* Ed. R. ShamaSaslri. Mysore, 1900 (and ed. 1919) ; trans. Bangalore, 1915 (an 

ed. 1923). Also ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, TSS. 79, 80. and 82; J. Jolly and K. 
Schmidt. Uhore. 1923-5 : t^ns. J. J. Meyer, Hanover, 1925 f- On the vaned an 
often excellent treatises on it, see Jolly. / v^rsl. Rcchtmxsunschaft, xW. 

30X-18. See also G. B. Bottazzi, Precunon di Niccolo Machtavelh in India ed tn 
Gucia, Kautilya e Tucidide (1914), who ignores the fact that Thucydides' own^ea 
is that of Perikles (ii. 34 ff-) differing toto caeh from Kautilya ; cf. Grote, Hist., 
ch. xlviii. 
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Adhikarana i deals with the bringing up and education of 
a prince. He is to study philosophy including Samkhya, Yoga, 

and the Lokayata, religion including the Vedas and Vedangas 

the Arthafasira accepts wholesale the Brahmanical theory of the 
castes and their duties,— economics, agriculture, pastoral pursuits, 
trade and industry, and polity, Dandanlti. The ministers of the 
king, his council, are described, and above all his spies who 
serve him to secure a firm hold over all within the realm, high 
and low, from the princes of his house who aim at his death to 
the humblest people ; his emissaries abroad are spies as well as 
ambassadors, and spies serve to keep him informed of all that 
happens to his neighbours. His duties are enumerated, a crush- 
ing burden in seeming. His harem receives elaborate attention 
and insistence is laid on the dangers to which he is exposed in it, 
historic examples being heaped up of kings slain there. But not 
only in the palace, but also in streets and all public places, elaborate 
precaution is necessary for the royal safety from assassination. 
In the following book we have given in detail the duties of a vast 
army of inspectors, showing the detailed control of administration 
exercised in an Indian state. In iii law is discussed, while in iv 
is taken up the topic- of the repression of evil-doers by police 
action and heavy penalties ; cheating doctors and tradesmen arc 
among those denounced, while measures are taken to prevent 
artificial increase of prices, adulteration, use of false weights, &c. 
Book V is instructive ; it explains how a king can rid himself of 
a minister of whom he is tired, either by sending him on an 
expedition and providing bravos to set on him and slay him at 
the front, or by procuring these ruffians to allow themselves to 
be captured with weapons on them in the royal presence, when 
they confess that they were agents of the obnoxious minister who 
is then promptly disposed of. But not less ingenious are the 
means of extorting taxes to fill the treasury. The peasantry and 
handworkers are to be cajoled or threatened into parting with 
their g^oods, spies are to induce rich men to offer benevolences, 
miraculous appearances of temples and statues are to bring 
crowds flocking and tolls from them,' or secret agents are to 
pretend that there are demons in trees and collect gold to ban 

^ The barteriog of statues referred to by Patabjali is not here noticed ; cf. chap. xxi. 
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them, or rich men can be accused of crime, and their goods and 
lives forfeited. Heretics also may be plundered. With excellent 
taste there follows a chapter on the remuneration of the royal 
entourage, ranging from 48.000 to 60 pauas yearly. In vi we 
come to more serious things; the seven elements of politics are 
described, the king, minister, land, fort, treasure, army, and ally, 
and this is followed by a purely formal analysis of inter-state 
relations carried out in much detail, but without life or reality, 
liook vii deals with the six possible causes of action, peace, war, 
neutrality, preparation to march out, alliance, and doubtful 
attitude, while viii enumerates the evils that may arise from 
a king’s addiction to hunting, gambling, women, and drink, and 
the misfortunes which fire, water, or other cause may bring on 
a land. Books ix and x deal with war; the king is given 
abundant ruses to avoid a fair fight ; if he must do so, he encour- 
ages the soldiers by assuring them that he is a paid servant of 
the state like themselves, asks them to be true to their salt, and 
is aided by astrologers, priests, and bards in his efforts. But 
cunning is better, and in xi we are told how the king is to sow 
dissension in and destroy the cohesion of hostile aristocracies of 
warriors, for which purpose women will readily serve. In xii 
further means by which a weak king may aggrandize himself are 
adduced ; spies, secret agents, bravos, poisoners, including women, 
can give aid, whether by murdering the enemy king, or poison- 
ing food, or bringing about the fall of walls at places of pilgrim- 
age. In xiii we are told how a king can capture a fortified city 
by spreading the view of his omniscience and enjoyment of divine 
favour. The former he can attain by stating things that he has 
learned secretly from spies, the latter by addressing and receiving 
replies from a statue in which an agent is concealed. Or an 
enemy king can be tempted to hold conversation with an alleged 
ascetic who is four hundred years old and is about to renew his 
life by entering into fire ; the king is asked to attend with his 
family the miracle, and, when thus off his guard, is disposed of, as 
indeed he deserves to be. But we do hear also of a genuine 
capture by force of arms, followed by maxims for securing the 
affection and loyalty of a conquered people. He is to adopt 
their dress and customs, respect and share in their religion, by 
land grants and immunity from taxation attract the favour of the 
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upper classes, in all ways surpass the virtues, if any, of his 
defeated foe, because these means are the mode adapted to secure 
his end. With xiv we come to the Aupanisadika. or secret part, 
consisting of recipes to enable one to murder, to cause blindness 
or madness, and so on. A man is taught also how to make him- 
self invisible, to see in the dark, to fast for a month, to walk 
unharmed through fire, to change his colour, to send men and 
beasts to sleep ; the text is extremely obscure, but we cannot 
reject it on that ground or because of its— to us worthless- 
character. The last book gives a plan of the work, and sets 
forth with examples thirty-two methodological principles used in 

the discussion, a number contrasting remarkably with the five or 
six elsewhere known. 

The Artha^asira has often been regarded as comparable to the 
works of Machiavelli,^ but there is a certain misunderstanding in 
such a view. The work is in no sense intended as a treatise on 
political philosophy ; the author remains throughout on the basis 
of Brahmanical belief. For discussions of fundamental issues 
such as the relation of right and might, of fate and human 
endeavour, even the origin of the kingship, we must go to the 
epic or Buddhist texts.^ The Artha^astra accepts the existence 
of the three aims of life, Dharma, Artha, and Kama ; it holds 
Artha the most important, but makes no effort to determine the 
relation of the three or to derive them from any rational basis. 
It is content to hold that government is essential to them all ; 
without it there would be the reign of anarchy in which fish eats 
fish ; under the sceptre the four castes and their ordered ways oi 
life prosper, Dharma, Artha, Kama are fulfilled. The state, we 
may say with Machiavelli and Mussolini, is all in all, but the 
Artkofasira means something quite definite by the state, namely 
an order of society which the state does not create, but which 
it exists to secure. The ways of a king, for the text assumes that 
rule must be royal, are dictated by the necessity of preserving 
his power ; as Hobbes logically and deliberately, so the Artha- 
fasira implicitly argues, the king's duty of securing the welfare 
of the system of which he is protector gives to him a morality of 

» C. Fonnicht, Salut Populi, Sag^o di scUnza politica (1908). Cf. Meioecke, Die 
Idu dtr Slaatsrason (1934). * 

^ See Hillebrandt, AUindiseke Politik (1923). 
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his own. It is not much use comparing with this such dicta as 
Spinoza’s ^ uniuscuiusque ius potentia eius dejinitur, or the 
Hegelian theory of the state ; these are philosophical doctrines 
based on reasonings which the Arikofdsira does not touch. 
What we have instead is the carrying out quite consistently of 
the doctrine that the end, the maintenance of a firm rule, justifies 
the means, coupled with the assumption that a reign of peace 
between neighbouring states is not to be dreamed of, so that in 
addition to maintaining peace in the realm the king must always 
be prepared for foreign war. In the use of means to secure 
obedience and to defeat enemies the Arthofdstra is as ruth- 
less as Machiavelli : spies abound, the harem and the royal 
family are suspect, and princes are deliberately debauched to 
prevent their rending, like crabs, their parent; orthodox as is the 
work, it advocates the shameless use of religion as a cloak for 
baseness. Moreover, it lacks the redeeming quality of Machia- 
velli, his historical method which makes him turn at every hand 
to the facts of history ; at best the Arthofdstra gives us names 
of kings who came to grief by one fault or another. Nor have we 
anything to compare with Machiavelli’s investigations as to the 
best form of government for a state, in which he reveals his 
preference for a measure of democratic rule. The Arthofdstra 
recognizes the risks run by a king from court intrigues, military 
oligarchical factions, false ministers, unruly heads of gilds ; it 
even seems to recognize him as no more than a servant of the 
state, but of control by the people or constitutional limitations it 
knows nothing. 

The form of the work is said to be a prose Sutra with 
Bhasya, commentary, both by the same hand, but we cannot 
with certainty say what was intended to be Sutra, what com- 
ment ; the headings of chapters are clearly too slight to form the 
Sutra, and a collection of Sutras ascribed to Canakya is merely 
a list of maxims rather of the didactic moral type than suited to the 
Arthofdstra. The work, therefore, is rather a blending into one 
of the two elements. Occasional verses, usually Qlokas, but 
sometimes Tristubhs, are inserted, and each chapter as we have 
the text ends with a few verses summarizing its effect. The 
dryness of mere exposition in dogmatic form is broken here and 

* Eth. iv. 37 sch. 
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there by the exposition of a series of views of authorities ; thus, 
as regards choice of ministers the issue is developed by setting 
out the divergent opinions of Bharadvaja, Vi9alaksa, Para^ara, 
Pi^una, Kaunapadanta, Vatavyadhi, Bahudantiputra, and Kauti- 
lya, who in this case accepts the conclusion of Bahudantiputra. 
The view that this is a sober setting down of actual views may 
be regarded as implausible in the extreme; it is doubtless rather 
a device, introduced to lend liveliness and to set out conflicting 
views which might actually or more often conceivably be held. 
The same device is adopted in Buddhist texts, where possible 
philosophical opinions are asserted to be actually held. 

The language of the text is as a rule correct, occasional irregu- 
larities being often probably due to the manuscript tradition 
rather than the author. It naturally abounds in rare words 
drawn from technical science, and hence the meaning is often 
obscure. There is much effective expression of shrewd and hard 
common sense, and as usual the author appears to best advantage 
in pithy verses : 

prajdsuklu stikkam rdjnah prajdndm ca kite hitam 
ndtmapriyam hitam rdjnah prajdndm tu priyam hitam. 

* In the happiness of his people lies the happiness of the king, in 
their well-being his well-being ; his own pleasure is not the king’s 
well-being, but the pleasure of his people is his well-being.’ 

yathd ky andsvddayitum na fakyam : jihvdtalastham madhu vd 
vi^am vd 

artkas tathd hy arthacarena rdjnah: svalpo ^py andsvddayitum 
na ^akyah. 

matsyd yathdntas salile caranto: jndium na fakyds salilam 
pibaniok 

yuktds tathd kdryavidhau niyuktd: jndtum na fakyd dhanam 
ddaddndh. 

‘ Even as what lies on the tongue, be it honey or poison, cannot 
but be tasted, so a little at least of the royal gold that a minister 
handles must be savoured by him. Even as when fish move 
within the water one cannot know if they drink water or not, so 
it is impossible to say of ministers entrusted with business 
whether or not they help themselves to the royal treasure.* 
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iiaksatram atiprcchantam balani artho Uivartate 
artho hy arthasya naksatram kirn karisyanh tarakah ? 

‘ The fool who ever asks fortune of the stars wealth passeth by ; 
wealth is the star of wealth ; what can the stars avail ? * 

sddhandh prdpfiuvaniy arthdn nard yatnafatair api 
arthair arthdh prabadhyante gajdh pratigajair iva. 

' Men of action achieve their ends, even if it cost hundreds of 
efforts ; wealth is won by wealth as elephants by decoy elephants/ 
In the last stanza we find an example of the figure Dipaka: 

yena fastram ca (dstram ca Nandardjagatd ca bhuh 
amarsenoddhrtd 7 iy d^u tena fdstram idam krtam. 

* This book was composed by him who in impatience rescued the 
science of politics, the practice of arms, and the realm which had 
passed under the rule of Nanda/ 

3 . The Authenticity of the Arthafdstra 

The current belief' which ascribes the Arthofdstra to Canakya 
or Visnugupta or Kautilya, minister of Candragupta, rests on the 
verse just cited, on statements at the end of i. 1 and ii. 10 where 
Kautilya — the variant Kautalya has no value, being obviously 
a correction — appears as the author, and in the latter of which 
he claims to have gone through all the sciences and to have had 
regard to practice iprayoga), while a verse added at the very end, 
after the last colophon, says that Visnugupta composed both the 
text and the comment, apparently because he noticed that in 
other cases there was discrepancy between these two important 
elements of a scientific work. These statements are taken to 
offset the fact that, by using the phrase Hi Kautilyah to give 
normally the deciding opinion in discussions, one would conclude 
that the work was not by the author, but was the product of 
a school which followed his views, as in the case of Jaimini or 
Badarayana in the philosophical Sutras. It must, however, be 

* Jacobi, SBA. 1911, pp. 732 ff,, 954 ff. ; 1912, pp. 83a ff.; ZDMG. Ixxiv. 248 flF., 
254, and the editors other than Jolly. Against this view see Wintemitz, GIL. iii. 
518 f.; Bhandarkar, POCP. 1919, L 24ff. ; Keith, JRAS. 1916, pp. i3off. ; 1920, 
p. 628; EHR. 1925, pp. 420!.; JCL. vii.'275f. 
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noted that under the explanation of Apade^a in the last book is 
cited one of Kautilyas sentences, from which the prima facie 
conclusion is that Kautilya is cited as an authority, not as the 
author. 1 he case, therefore, must be solved by considerations 
of general probability based on what we know of Canakya, and 
what we find in or are told about the work. 

It is significant that, though we hear of Canakya in the 
Puranas and later texts as the minister of Candiagupta, and 
though the Mudraraksasa makes an interesting figure of him, 
we have not the slightest reference there or elsewhere to his 
literary activity. Doubt has even been cast on his historic 
character, for Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos who 
spent a considerable time at the court of Candiagupta, does not 
mention him ; but, owing to our fragmentary knowledge of 
Megasthenes, this argument cannot be stressed. Nor can we 
make much progress by discussing the probability whether an 
Indian statesman would write memoirs like Bismarck, for, while 
the indifference to morality and the insistence on distrust as 
a quality of a wise king are common to both, there is all the 
difference in the world between the detailed accounts of real 
events in which he figured given in Bismarck’s Gcdanken und 
Erinnerungen^ and the absolutely general and very pedantic 
utterances of the Artha^dstra, which never anywhere hints that 
its author had any knowledge of the overthrow of the Nandas 
and the wars which brought Candragupta his empire and the 
cessions made by Seleukos. His sovereign’s name, his family, 
what is still more amazing his country, his capital, are passed 
over in absolute silence by this alleged ancient statesman medi- 
tating in his days of retirement on the maxims of policy. The 
rules laid down are those which might be valuable for a moderate- 
sized state, and ignore entirely the issue of the government of an 
empire such as that of Candragupta. So complete does the 
impossibility of such silence appear to be that one critic,^ accept- 
ing the genuineness of the ascription, explains the book as written 
before Candragupta acquired the empire. This is a candid 
admission but really serves to prove that the claim is absurd. 

Efforts have naturally been made to find at least striking 
resemblances between the account given in the ArtJuifdstra and 

* Stuttgart, 1898. • Smith, EHI. p. 146. 
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the fragments of Megasthenes. The effort is a complete failure ; ' 
coincidences there are many in number, but on matters which 
hold good of India generally in the period before and after 
Christ. The vital resemblances of important detail are absolutely 
lacking, even when we put aside all those statements of the 
Greek author which rest doubtless on misunderstandings or are 
obscurely reported. The Artha^astra knows nothing of the 
wooden fortification of Pataliputra but provides for stone work ; 
it ignores the boards of town officials without any head of each, 
but engaged in co-operation which Megasthenes specifies ; it 
knows nothing of the commander-in-chief of the fleet, and a 
regular navy such as Candragupta must have used, but which 
was probably of minor account in many states. The care of 
strangers, escorting them to the border, seeing after their effects 
if deceased, are unknown to the Artha^astra, which does not 
provide for the registration of births and deaths, while the work 
of Megasthenes’ board in selling old and new manufactured 
articles contrasts strikingly with the highly developed com- 
mercial and industrial conditions envisaged by the Artha^astra. 
Megasthenes' statement as to the king’s ownership of the land 
is supported by other Indian evidence ; it is not the view of the 
Artha^astra ; Megasthenes describes a knowledge of minerals far 
less advanced than that of the Arihafdstra which knows much 
of alchemy ; the taxes of Megasthenes are simple as compared 
with the numerous imposts of the text, and, while Megasthenes 
ignores writing, the Artha^dstra is full of rules on registration, 
the preparation of royal documents, and recognizes passports.* 

If we abandon the unhappy identification, the date becomes 
difficult to settle. We may, however, note that Patanjali does 
not know the work, that the knowledge of alchemy suggests 
acquaintance with Greek science,* and that the term suruhgd, 
mine, is doubtless borrowed from Greek syrinx, probably not 
until after the Christian era.^ Moreover, it seems most probable 
that the Arihafdstra knew and used the Smrtis of Manu, Yajna- 

^ Stein, Megasthetus und Kau^ilya, SWA. 1921, 

* The metre of the work is not early, and its grammatical irregularities are not 
primitive ; Keith, JRAS. 1916, pp. 136 f. 

s Jolly’s ed., pp. 42 f., against Ray, Hist, of Hindu Chemistry, ii. 31 ; R. V. Pat- 
vardhan, POCP, 1919, i, p. civ. 

^ Stein, ZII. iii. 380 ff. ; Wintemitr, IHQ. i. 439 fif. 
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valkya,and Narada at least ; in the case of Yajnavalkya the case 
appears to be proved where that text penalizes operations on 
boils, the Artha^astra sensibly excludes operations on dangerous 
boils, and in other cases it takes up the language of the Smrti. 
The identity of the exhortation to the soldiers with a verse of 
Bhasa may denote borrowing, but, as Bhasa’s date is uncertain, 
this does not help much to a definite result. The text was 
doubtless known to Dandinwho mentions its length, 6,000 ^lokas 
(i. e. sets of thirty-two syllables), and considers it as recent, unless 
we put this down to dramatic propriety in his notice ; Bana 
recognizes it, and Kalidasa s remarks on hunting were perhaps 
taken from it. This accords well with the fact that the Kautiliya 
and Canakya are known to the Nandtsutra and Anuyogadvara- 
sutra of the Jain canon in the middle of the fifth century A.D., 
and that Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhita has parallel matter, 
while Caraka's medical treatise enumerates thirty-six special 
devices as compared with thirty-two of the last book of the text. 
Further, the work is before the Kdmasutra, whose date, as will 
be seen, may be the fourth century a. D., before Vatsyayana's 
Nyayabhasya, and before the Tantrakhyayika or Pancatantra, 
perhaps of the same period. That the work was a product of 
c. 300, written by an official attached to some court, is at least 
plausible, if it cannot be proved. Whether anything goes back 
to Canakya is an insoluble question. The author may have lived 
in the south, since he refers to the pearls, diamonds, shells, and 
gems of that part, and South Indian and Ceylonese gems bulk 
largely in the chapter on the examination of gems, but this is 
conjecture, for the fact that manuscripts exist only in the south 
is not of much importance. 

The literature known to the text included Vedas, Vedangas, 
epic, didactic and narrative, Puranas, Itivrttas, AkhyayikSs, and 
probably a large number of texts on special sciences such as 
examination of jewels, agriculture, military matters, architecture, 
alchemy, veterinary art, and other topics. The theory that the 
information given in the text was merely derived from fellow 

* As shown by T. Ganapati ^astri, TSS. 79, pp. 8 ff. A defence of the antiquity of 
the work is given by Narendranath Law {Calc. Review^ Sept Dec. 1924) and K. P. 
Jayaswal {Hindu Polity, App. C), but neither of these authors explains why the 
author knows nothing of an empire or Patalipatra. * Credo quia impossibile ’ is still, 
it appears, not obsolete. 
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experts is contradicted by the express assertion of the text and 
all probability. The text also knew Jain legends, Jain gods and 
technical terms, while its version of epic legends is by no means 
always derived from the great epic, but may be paralleled in the 
Vedic and Buddhist literature. All this coincides with the date 
above suggested as likely. 

4. Later Treatises 

The later works arc of minor importance. Based mainly on 
the Artliafastra is the Nitisara * of Kamandaki, who hails 
Canakya as his master. But it is not merely a redaction of the 
Artha^astra. It is simplified by the omission of the details 
regarding administration in books ii-iv of that text, and of the 
subject-matter of the last two books. Moreover, in book iii and 
elsewhere it delights in didactic morality which is foreign to the 
Artha^astra. On the other hand, some parts of the original are 
taken up with special zest as in ix-xi ; the theory of foreign 
policy is there developed into its fullness of theoretical elabora- 
tion, without any relation to history. In xvi-xx we find a repe- 
tition of the advice of the Ariha^astra to engage in treacherous 
warfare wherever possible on the ground that, as that text says 
and the Tantrakhytiyika repeats : 

ekam Jianyan na vd hanydd isuh ksipto dhanusinatd 
prdjnena in viatih ksiptd hanydd garbhagatdn api, 

‘ The archer’s arrow may slay one, or it may not ; the cunning 
of the wise can slay foes ere they are even born.’ The Kdinan- 
daktya is written in easy verses, and not only is it divided into 
cantos like an epic, but its commentator ascribes to it the 
character of a great Kavya.^ The praise is naturally not de- 
served, and, since the discovery of its original, its importance, 
not very great, is much diminished. 

Its date can be determined only very vaguely. It is not known 
to the Paiicatantra in its oldest form nor to Kalidasa, who both 
rather use the Arihafdsfra ; even Dandin seems to be unaware 
of it, but Bhavabhuti’s mention of a nun Kamandaki may have 
significance, though that dramatist, like Vi9akhadatta in his 


* Ed. BI. 1849-84 ; TSS. 14, 1913. 


* Jacobi, SBA. 1913, p. 83C. 
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Mtidraraksasa, used the Arihacastra. Vamana ' knows it 
(c. 800), so that the date may be c. yoo, though others have put 
it contemporaneous with Varahamihira. Its presence on the 
island of Bali in the Kawi literature is of no importance, as it 
was not till the tenth century that that literature flourished to 
the greatest extent.^ 

Much more interesting is the Nitivakyamria ^ of Soniadeva 
Suri, the interesting author of the Ya^astilaka, who lets us know 
that he wrote that work before this treatise on royal duties. 
Deeply as he is indebted to the Arihacastra, his spirit is quite 
different. The details of administration and war interest him 
not at all. and he is definitely far more of a moral teacher, 
advising kings how to behave well and prudently rather than 
with cunning. Thus, like the Smnis, he enjoins the use of 
ordeal, not of torture, as does the Arihacastra. His attitude 
throughout is but slightly affected by his Jain views. He 
entirely accepts the rule of the castes, disapproves intermarriage, 
demands from each caste adherence to its own duties, and can 
find a place for a good ^udra who observes purity and devotion 
to his work. He recommends the practice of not taking life, but 
without any special insistence, and for a king he recommends the 
Lokayata, or materialistic philosophy, on the score that ascetic 
principles and practices are absurd in him. 

Somadeva^s style is his own ; it consists of .short pithy sen- 
tences, quite unlike the abbreviated Sutras, for he is always clear, 
and more lively than the smooth verses of Kamandaki. He 
shows here as in his Yacasiilaka a remarkable depth of reading ; 
thus he alludes to the story of the Pahcatantra of the priest whom 
rogues cheated into believing the goat he was carrying a dog, and 
to the plot of Bhavabhuti’s Mdlaiimadhava, He tells also the 
famous tale of the ingratitude of man as contrasted with the 
gratitude of animals in the shape of the tale how an ape, a snake, 
a lion, and an archivist were rescued from a well by Kankayana 
and how, while the former all proved their appreciation, the man 
brought about the death of his benefactor. It is, however, signi- 
ficant of the mode in which literary property was treated in 


* iv. I. 3. 

% 

* Kahn, Der Einfluss dti arischtn Itidicm auf die Nachbartander (1903), p. 19. 
^ Ed. Bombay, 1887-8; Jolly, ZDMG. Ixix. 369 ff. 
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India that he only indirectly alludes to Canakya, whence his 
information was so largely derived. 

Interesting also from the point of view of the complete 
dependence on Brahmanical science of Jain politicians is the 
Laghu Arhanniti'^ of Hemacandra (1088-1172), which is an 
abbreviation of his large work on this topic in Prakrit. Written 
in (^lokas it deals with war (i), with punishments (ii), law {^vyava- 
hard) in iii, and penances (iv). Interesting as a sign of the Jain 
influence on Hemacandra is his insistence that war is in itself 
undesirable because of the loss of life it involves and his insistence 
on humanity in conducting hostilities ; he condemns the use of 
poisoned or heated weapons, stones, or masses of earth, and 
demands quarter for ascetics, Brahmins, those who surrender, 
and all kinds of weaklings. In law he follows the eighteen heads 
of the Smrti of Manu, and in penances he is quite orthodox, 
imposing them for taking meals with unsuitable persons. 

Of Brahmanical texts there may be mentioned also the Yukti- 
kalpaiaru * ascribed to Bhoja, and the Nitiraindkara ® of Cande- 
9vara, the jurist. Like the Nttiprakdfikd^ the ^ukraniti^ is a work 
of quite late date which mentions the use of gunpowder and is 
of no value whatever as evidence for early Indian usage or philo- 
sophy. 

5 . Ancillary Sciences 

The term Artha^astra at least in the later Indian view covers 
a number of minor sciences the results of which appear in part in 
the Arthacdstra. In the case of practically all of these we have 
no certainly early works, and those extant are probably the 
results of long developments which, however, produced nothing 
of commanding influence. Archery, Dhanurveda, was naturally 
an old and respectable science among a warlike people, but none 
of the extant works can be assigned with any certainty to an 
early date; their authors include Vikramaditya, Sada9iva, and 
^arngadatta. Architecture, ^ilpa- or Qilpi*9astra, Vastuvidya, is 
represented by various anonymous works including the Maya^ 
mata^ Sanatkiimdravdsttifdstra^ Mdnasdra^ and Qrlkumara’s 
(^ilparatna (i6th cent.) ; many of the texts are written in a mere 

^ Ed. Abmedabad, 1906. * Cf. Sarkar, Hindu Sociology^ i. I3 f. 

* Haraprasad, Report /, p. la. * Ed. Sarkar, New York, 1915. 
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pretence of Sanskrit and their verses are extremely rude.^ 
Elephants have been more fortunate in that the Hastyayiirveda 
in the form of a dialogue between king Romapada of Ahga and 
the ancient sage Palakapya ^ has been preserved ; the age of this 
curious compilation is quite uncertain. The Maiahgalila^ of 
Nyayana on the other hand has a distinctly modern form, being 
written in part in elaborate metre; it recognizes Palakapya's 
claim to be the father of the science. The science of horses, 
A9va9astra, is ascribed to another sage ^alihotra, who sometimes 
figures in a more general way as a patron of learning in respect 
of elephants and other animals. It bears also, in its aspect as 
dealing with their diseases, the styles of A9vacikitsa, A9vavai- 
dyaka, or A9vayurveda. Of personal authors we have the 
Afvdyurveda of Gana, the Afvavaidyaka of Jayadatta and of 
DTpamkara, the Yogamanjarl of Vardhamana, and the Afvacu 
kitsita of Nakula.* Bhoja again is credited with a galihotra^ 
which treats in 138 verses of the care of horses and their diseases. 

The importance of jewels rendered it natural that a science of 
them, Ratna9astra, Ratnaparlksa, should develop, and Varahami- 
hira shows himself familiar with the examination of jewels. The 
texts extant, which give very varied information regarding jewels 
as well as legends concerning them, are of unknown but very 
probably late date ; they include the AgastUnata, the -Ratnapa- 
rlksd of Buddha Bhatta, the Navaratnapariksd of Narayana 
t^i rl minor texts.® Not inappropriately may be men- 
tioned here the counter science of stealing, for the Mrcchakatikd 
reminds us, as do other texts, of the existence of a regular manual 
of practice for thieves. One text which is extant, Sanmukhakalpa^ 
insists in this connexion on a sound knowledge by a thief of 
magic, just as we have seen the Artha^dstra stresses the value of 
that accomplishment to a politician. 

On music we have, beside the important if obscure information 
given in the Ndtya^dstra, much late literature, which deals com- 
prehensively with the whole topic, the kindred subject of singing, 

‘ A Vastuvidyd Ss ed, TSS. 30, 1913; cf. Madras Co/o/., xxiil. 8755 ff. 

» Ed. AnSS. 36. » Ed. TSS. 10, 1910. 

* Ed. BI. 1887. Cf. Haraprasad, Report /, p. 10. 

® Jolly, Munich Catal.^ p. 68; G. Mokbeije, IHQ. i. 533 ff. 

* Ed. L. Finot, Les lapidaires indiens (1896). 

Haraprasad, Report /, p. 8. 
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arrangements for concerts and so forth. These include the 
Samgltaratndkara'^ of ^arngadeva (13th cent.), and the Samgi- 
tadatpuna ^ of Damodara which follows it with additional matter 
derived from other sources. The late Ragavibodha ^ of Soma- 
natha (1609) deals with Ragas, musical modes, and includes fifty 
pieces of the author’s own composition for the lute with notation. 
Our knowledge, however, of Indian music in the earlier period is 
limited.* 

On painting little that is early has survived ; the Visnudhar- 
mottara ® of uncertain but not early date contains a section on 
this topic. 

I Ed. AdSS. 35, with Kallinitha’s comm. (1450). 

* Simon, ZDMG. Ivi. 12911. ; comm, by Qinga (1330) ; P- R- Bhandarkar, POCP. 

1919, ii. 421 f. 

* Simon, SBayA. 1903, pp. 4471!.; ZII. L 153 ff. See also V. G. Paranjpe, 
POCP. 1919, ii- 427 ff. 

* Sec E. Felber, Dit indische Afusik dcr vedischen uttd dtr klassischen Zeit (1912); 
H. A. Popley, Tht Music of India \ R. Simon, ZDMG. lx. 520 ff.; WZKM. xxvii. 
30511. On Bharata's Natyafdstray xxviii cf. T. Grosset, Contribution d Titude do 
la musiqut hindoue (1888); P. R. Bhandarkar, lA. xli. 157 ff. For late works see 
Madras Catal.y xxii. 8717 ff. See also A. B. F. Rahamin, The Music of India (1925). 

® Trans, S. Kramrisch (Calcutta, 1925). The references toliteratnre in P. Brown’s 
Indian Painting are inaccurate. See also V. Smith, History of Pine Art in India 
andCeylon (1911); Havell, Sculpture and Painting (1908); Lady Herring- 
ham, (1915) ; A. K. Coomaraswamy, Arts and Crafts of India and^ 

Ceylon (1913); Rajput Painting (1916); Mediaeval Sinhalese Art (cf. Kramrisch, 
IHQ. i. Ill ff.) ; The Influence of Indian Art (1925); G. Roerich, Tibetan Paint- 
ing (1925) ; L. Binyon, VAn asiatique au British Museum (1924). Cf. the Sddha- 
namdld, ed. Bhattacharya (1925), his Buddhist Iconography, &c. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LOVE 

T he third of the aims of man is Kama, love, and this 
subject is taken quite as seriously by Indian writers as 
Dharma or Artha. As the Artha9astra is intended for kings 
and ministers, so the Kama9astra is to be studied by men 
of taste, Nagarakas, who desire to practice refinement and profit 
to the most by their knowledge of all that is meant by love; 
women may study it also if they are such as come into contact 
with gentlemen, that is, courtesans, princesses, and the daughters 
of high officers. It is not surprising that in the Kamasutra ^ of 
Vatsyayana Mallanaga, our first great treatise on the topic, we 
should find a close imitation of the ArOia^astra-, as in that text 
we are introduced into the importance of the three ends of man ; 
there is a section on the sciences as they existed at the author’s 
time, and the book ends with a secret chapter as in the Anha- 
^astra. Moreover, the author solemnly assures us that the study 
of the (Jastra will be to induce him who practises love to remem- 
ber during it the claims of the other sides of man’s activity, 
Dharma and Artha, so that he will observe due moderation. 
Moreover, the morality of the work is that of the Artha^astra \ 
on the principle that ‘ all’s fair in love and war/ the author com- 
placently gives instruction in modes of deceiving maidens and of 
seducing the wives of others with as much saug-froid as the 
Arthagasira in inculcating the' benefits of defeating an opponent 
by guile. The pious MadhusQdana Sarasvati,^ who assigns the 
Kama9astra to the general head of medicine, assures us that the 

Kdmasutra in five sections— a discrepancy from our text 

teaches that nothing but sorrow results even from all the refine- 
ments taught in the text ; but that is certainly not the impression 

* Ed. Bombay, 1891; Benares, 191a; trans. R. Sclimidt, Leipzig, 1897; cf. Bgi- 
ttdge zur indiichen Erotik (191 1). 

* Praslhdnabheda. 
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left by the Kdmasiitra. Even in style the resemblance to the 
Artha^dsira is quite marked. The work is written in a dry 
didactic style which is in a sense midway between Sutras and a 
Bhasya. and the sections are finished off by verses in the manner 
of the Arthafdsira} 

The Kdniasnira is divided into seven parts ; the first deals 
with generalities, the purpose of the book, the three ends of man, 
the sciences, the character of an elegant, and the description of the 
friends and go-betweens who help him in his intrigues. Part ii 
discusses the modes of enjoying love ; iii relations with maidens, 
giving hints for courtship which imply a state of society in which 
child marriages were by no means universal, and marriage cere- 
monials, supplementing the information of the Grhyasutras; iv 
discusses relations with married women ; v relations with the 
women of others ; vi hetairai ; and vii secret potions to secure 
love. The sociological and medical importance of the treatise 
is admittedly considerable, it is certain that it was very freely 
used by the poets to guide them in their descriptions of love 
scenes. 

The work, however, makes it clear that it has no claim to be 
the first written. In the introduction we hear of Qvetaketu, the 
Vedic scholar, as having composed a treatise which Pancala 
Babhravya condensed in seven chapters. Of these Dattaka, at 
the bidding of the hetairai of Pataliputra, chose the sixth for 
working up as a special subject and his example was followed by 
Carayana, Suvarnanabha, GhoUkamukha, Gonardlya, Gonika- 
putra, Kucumara, who each took up a section. Then, in view of 
the size of Babhravya’s work, it was reduced to reasonable 
dimensions by the author. In point of fact both he and his 
commentator cite these worthies and give verses from them, so 
that we may believe that books under their names were actually 
current Of these names Carayana and Ghotekamukha are found 
in the Arikafdstra, Gonardiya and Gonikaputra in Patanjali’s 
Mahdbhd^ya, Ghotakamukha beside Kautilya in the Jain lists, 
and that Babhravya left a school is reasonably certain from 
the KdntastUr(£% citation of the views of Babhravlyas. The 


* Jacobi, SBA. 1911, pp. 96aff. , 191a, p. 840. Cf. E. Miiller-Hess, 
A'uhn, pp. 16a ff.; Jolly, ZDMG. Ixviii. 351 ff. 
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Buddhists also recognize the Kama9astra as one of the arts in 
which the young Buddha was instructed, and A9vaghosa clearly 
knew some early work of this sort. 

The actual dating of the text of Vatsyayana is difficult. Kali- 
dasa, like A9vaghosa, knew an early Kama9^tra, and we cannot 
prove that he actually used Vatsyayana for his descriptions in 
his dramas, in the last canto of the Raghuvan^a^ or cantos vii 
and viii of the Kumarasambhava> He is not in either of these 
two poems in perfect agreement with the rules of the science, as 
we have it in the K amasutra. It is different with Subandhu, who 
actually refers to Mallanaga or Malanaga and his work, while his 
account of the hetairai of Kusumapura seems to follow the 
Kamasutra. It was certainly known to Magha, to Bhavabhuti, 
and to Varahamihira, whose Brhatsamhitd shows clear signs of 
using it. The effort* to use the mention of Andhras and 
Abhiras as rulers to prove that the date must be later than a.d. 
225, since before that the Andhras were paramount rulers, and 
not merely on the footing of the Abhiras, may be dismissed as 
inconclusive, as is the reference to Kuntala ^atakarni Satavahana 
who accidentally killed his queen. The dating of the work in the 
fourth century A. D, is thus purely speculative, if it is perhaps not 
far from the truth. It may well be, however, that this is too 
high, and that A.D. 500 is a reasonable date, for the Artha^dstra 
may not be earlier than c. A. D. 400, or even later. 

The text would be very unintelligible but for the explanations of 
obscure terms given by Ya9odhara in his yayamahgald^ who wrote 
under Visaladeva (1243—61). Of minor importance are all other 
works, besides being of late date. These include the Pancasd- 
yaka of Jyotirl9vara ® who knows Ksemendra ; the Ratirahasya of 
Kokkoka, before 1200, who employs elaborate metres, and claims 
to have used Nandike9vara and Gonikaputra as well as Vatsya- 
yana in compiling his work ; the short of Jayadeva, 

* Contrast Peterson, JBRAS. xviil. lopff.j R. Narasimhachar, JRAS. 1911, p. 183, 
who compares Saghuvanfa^ xix. 31 and ^oMuntald, iv. 17 with Kamasutra, pp. 
338, 339. But Kum. iii. 68; vii. 77; Ragh. vi. 81 violate Kamasutra^ p. 266. 

* H. Chakladar, Vatsyayana (1931) ; cf. Jolly, Arikaidstra, i. 36 ff. Bhandarkar 
(POCP. 1919, i. 35) puts the date c. A. D. 100. Vatsyayana used Apastamba and the 
Makdbhdsya, and was a westerner; ABI. vii. 139 ff ; viiL 43 ff. ; AMSJV. iii. i. 337 ff. 

* On these works see Schmidt, Beitrdge tur ind. Erctik, pp. 35 ff. 

* Ed. Pavolini, GSAI. xvii. 317 ff. 
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who is apparently not to be identified with the poet of the Gita- 
goviitdiiy and the Anaiigaranga * of Kalyanamalla in the sixteenth 
century. A Rati^astra^ is also attributed to a Nagarjuna, but 
we need not identify its author with the famous Buddhist sage 
who has had the misfortune of becoming the reputed author of 
many treatises on dubious topics. 

* Ed. Lahore, 19JO ; trans. London, 1885. 

2 Cf. Schmidt, WZKM. xxiii. iSoff. and on the comm., Smaratativapraka^ika ot 
Revanaradhya, WZKM. xviii. a6i ff. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

I. The Begmnmgs of Indian Philosophy 

T he religious and philosophical spirit of India which 
appears already in marked development in the Rgveda 
found its most brilliant literary exposition in the Upani- 
sads, but with them we are still distinctly before the time 
of formal systematization. On the other hand, we find at an 
unknown date Indian philosophy, so far as it is orthodox, 
framed in a number of Sutras for which great antiquity is 
asserted by the schools, while the Jains and Buddhists alike 
assert the same of their texts, and even the materialists ascribe 
their doctrines to a mythical Brhaspati. These claims to 
antiquity we may justly dismiss, and assume that after the period 
of the Upanisads dates the time when ideas of earlier thinkers 
were gradually taken up and made into a definite system, Dar- 
^ana,' taught in a philosophic school in the sense of a series of 
teachers who developed or at least expounded one definite body 
of doctrine. After this development had been in existence for 
some time, there ultimately came the desire to fix in definitive 
form the doctrines of the school, and this led to the composition 
of the Sutras. These texts are based on the principle of short 
catchwords which must from the first have been accompanied by 
verbal expositions. These are naturally lost, and it appears clear 
that it was only in each case at some considerable distance after 
the Sutra had been produced that the need of writing down a 
comment was devised. Our oldest surviving commentaries con- 
tain abundant signs that they do not represent an unbroken 
tradition, sure of itself, from the first teacher. Later we find 
independent works of the several schools, but these recognize the 
authority of the Sutras, and make it clear that it was held that 
in them lay the essential doctrines of the school, which might be 
expanded and expounded but were not to be contradicted. 

^ The term occurs in Vaifesika Sii/ra, ix. a. 13 and the late epic. 
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The Sutras themselves were redacted at a time when the 
schools had been in contact, and for that reason we have no 
real chance of determining their dates even relatively, for it seems 
as if those of the Purvamimahsa, the Vedanta, the Nyaya, and 
Vai^esika cannot have been composed as they stand at any very 
great distance of time from one another. The investigations of 
Jacobi ^ resulted in the belief that the Nyaya and Brahma Sutras 
were composed after the nihilistic school of Buddhism but before 
the appearance of the Vijnanavadin idealism, say between A. D. 
200 and 450, while the Purvamimahsa and Vaigesika might be 
a little older. The Yoga Sutra^ on the other hand, he assigned 
to the period after the Vijnanavada school and the Sdmkhya to 
a late date. The last result is clearly sound, but the Vijnana- 
vada is dated too late, and must fall in the fourth century at 
latest, while the nihilistic school is also probably postdated by 
a century. Jacobi ^ also deduces from the mentioh in the Ariha- 
fdstra under the style of AnvTksikT of Lokayata, Samkhya and 
Yoga only, that these three branches of philosophy had definitely 
developed by 300 B. c., but not the others. This view, however, 
must be wrong, since the Artkafdsira, as we have seen, is much 
later than the period proposed, and its groupings of philosophy 
must be explained by the tenets of that school. We must con- 
tent ourselves with the belief that between the dates of the chief 
Upanisads and the third or fourth century A. D. there proceeded 
an active stream of investigation which we have only in its final 
form. 

2. TAe Purvamlmdnsd 

Among the schools, Dai^anas, the Purvamimansa can claim on 
the score of its character considerable age. Performers of Vedic 
rites found themselves in need of rules of interpretation, Nyayas, 
to guide them through the maze of texts, and the Apastambiya 
Dharmasutra^ already refers to those who know Nyayas. The 
Sutra of the school essentially aims at laying down principles 

» JAOS. xxxi. I ff. : DLZ. 1933, p. 370. Dasgupta {^Indian Phil. i. 370, 418 f., 
380) puts the dates far too high, as does V. G. Paranjpe, Le V&rtika du Kdiydyana, 
pp. 76 ff', who argues on the basis of styles, which involves the assumption that style 
in grammatical and philosophic texts is strictly comparable. The dates of the early 
forms of the Sutras is another question which is unanswerable. 

> SBA. 191!, pp. 73a ff. 9 il, 4.8. 13; 6. 14. 3. 
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regarding interpretation of texts in their connexion with carrying 
out the sacrificial ritual ; man’s duty is the performance of sacri- 
fice in due manner, and the Veda is the one authority. The 
relation of sound and meaning is thus a relevant problem, as is 
that of the personal existence of gods, but deeper philosophic 
issues were introduced only by the commentators who developed 
true systems of philosophy. The Sutra, however, develops a 
method which is common to Indian science generally, and which 
was adopted by the writers on law ; the subject is pOsed, the 
doubt is raised ; the prima facie view is set out ; then the correct 
decision is developed, and the matter brought into connexion 
with other relevant doctrines. From Medhatithi onwards use is 
made of Mimahsa principles in deciding legal difficulties, such as 
arose from the recognition in the law schools of many conflicting 
texts as all having authority, just as the Vedic texts before the 
compilers of the Mimahsa presented innumerable incongruities. 

The twelve books of Sutras ^ give often the impression of not 
very effective compilation. They were commented on by Upa- 
varsa and later by ^abarasvamin, both of whom wrote also on 
the Brahma Sutra of the Vedanta. Jacobi holds that from the 
first the Purvamimansa and the Vedanta, or Uttaramimahsa 
were one school, and that it was only later through Kumarila 
and fankara that they were differentiated. This, of course, 
would give the Purvamimansa a very different aspect, as merely 
a part of a philosophy, not the whole, but the contention seems 
dubious, and the syncretism of the systems seems rather to be 
due to the commentators. ?abarasvamin seems to have known 
the nihilistic school of Buddhism, perhaps also the idealistic, and 
he has a definite theory ^ of the soul which seems to regard it as 
produced from the absolute Brahman, but as thereafter existing 
independently for ever, a view which recurs in Ramanuja ; that 
this is really the doctrine of the Erkadaranyaka Upani^ad ^scvihcd 
to Yajnavalkya must be emphatically denied. 

On the Bhasya of fabarasvamin we have two different sys- 
tems founded, one by Prabhakara (c. 600) in his Brhati,^ great 

> Ed. BI. 1873 flf.; traus. by Ganganath Jha, SBH. lo, 1910. See Keith, The 
Karma-MimSthsA{\^%i')X K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, lA. 1 . anff., 34uff. 

• Jacobi, Fcitsckri/t Windiseh^ pp. 153 ff. 

* Trant. G. Jha, IT. ii and iii. 
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(commentary), the other by Kumarila who wrote perhaps about 
700. His comment' falls into three parts, the flokavdrttika on 
i. i, of the Sutra, Tantravarttika on 1. 2-iii, and Tuptikd on iv-xii. 
Kumarila is traditionally made out to have instigated persecution 
of the Buddhists, but the justification for this view seems merely 
to have been his bitterness against them as the chief enemies of 
the Veda. He derides the doctrine of the Buddha as omniscient, 
which none of his contemporaries was competent to know, derides 
also the followers of the Buddha, and declares empirical means of 
knowledge worthless ; if right be judged by causing pleasure to 
others, then the violation of the chastity of the wife of the teacher 
as giving her pleasure would be right instead of a heinous crime. 
Kumarila was a native of southern India, who reveals his knowledge 
of Dravidian languages, and recommends that borrowed words 
should be given Sanskrit terminations ; he refers both to literature 
and to current practices, and his ingenuity is very considerable. 
His differences in philosophy from Prabhakara are considerable, 
but both agree with ^’abarasvamin in holding that the individual 
soul in some sense is immortal ; both again do not accept the doc- 
trine of illusion. A pupil of Kumarila, on one theory, of (Jankara 
on another, was Mandana Mi9ra who wrote a Mimdnsdnukratnani 
and a Vidhiviveka on the latter Vacaspati Mi^ra {c. 850) writes 
a comment, the Nydyakanikd ; he also set forth Kumarila’s views 
in his Tattvabindu? Of late Nydyamdldvistara^ oi 

Madhava (14th cent.), the Mlnidhsdnydyaprakd^a^ of Apadeva, 
and the Arthasamgraha^ of Laugaksi Bh^kara are best known, 
but of more philosophic interest is Narayana Bhatta’s Mdnameyo- 
daya’^ {c. 1600) in which Kumarila*s epistemology and metaphysics 
are interestingly summarized. 

3. The Vedajita 

While the Purvamimansa represents a very primitive need 
involving no great philosophical skill, the Uttaramimansa or 
Vedanta school represents a definite gathering up of the philo- 

* Ed. ChSS. 1698-9 ; BenSS. 1890, 1903 ; trans. G. Jha, BI. 1900 ff. 

^ Ed. Pandit, N.S. xxv-xxviii. His ideoUty with Sure9vara is traditional, and is 

not disproved by Hiriyanna, JRAS. I 924 > P* 96. 

> Ed. Pandit, N.S. xiv. * Ed. I^ndon, 1878. 

* Ed. Pandit, N.S. xxvi, xxvii. ® Ed. BenSS. 1883. 

’ Ed. TSS. 19, 1913. 
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sophical doctrines of the Upanisads in an attempt to frame a 
system which will embrace them all. The contemporaneity of 
redaction of the Sutras is suggested by the fact that while the 
PfirvamUnahsa mentions Atreya, Badari, and Badarayana, the 
Brdhma} also called Vedanta^ Uttaramimansa^ or Qarlraka- 
mlmahsdy Sutra cites frequently Jaimini, as well as Atreya, 
A9marathya, Audulomi, Ka^akrtsna, Karsnajini, and Badarayana 
himself, an indication, as in the case of the Purvamimahsd Sutra^ 
that the works were produced not by Badarayana or Jaimini ^ 
themselves, but by schools expressing their views. The Brahma 
Sutra deliberately leaves out points on which the Purvamimahsa 
has sufficient matter, and it may be the case that the school 
regarded themselves as entitled to adopt what they wished of the 
Purvamimahsa, while carrying the philosophical doctrine much 
further, and rejecting those views of Jaimini which they disliked. 

The doctrine of Badarayana evidently directed itself strongly 
against the Sarhkhya system and the atomism of the Vai9esikas, 
but its miserable presentation in catchwords leaves us guessing at 
its meaning. What does seem clear is that Badarayana was not 
a believer in the illusion doctrine of Qahkara’s school, that he 
held that individual souls, if derived from the absolute, remained 
distinct from it and real, and that matter derived also from the 
absolute had a distinct reality of its own. But this, though 
probable, cannot be proved because we cannot now recover the 
verbal explanations which originally accompanied the text, but 
which were never written down, and so permitted the rise of 
different interpretations. 

(a) The Doctrine of Nonduality and Illusion 

Of these interpretations the most interesting is that which holds 
that all reality, as we know it, is a mere illusion. This view is 
preserved for us in a definite shape in the Gaudapadiya Kdrikdsp 
215 memorial verses written by Gaudapada, whom tradition 

* The apparent reference in the Bhagavadgitn (xiii. 4) is doubtless an interpolation. 

* K. A. Nilakantha’s effort (lA. 1 . 167 ff.) to distinguish various Jaimini’s and 
Badarayana's, is thus rather misplaced. 

* Ed. AnSS. 10, 1911 ; trans. P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad's des Veda, pp. 537ff. 
Cp. Vidbusekhara Bhattacarya, IHQ. I. ii9ff., 295 ff., who contends that the 
Upanishad is based on the Karikds. For the school see M. Sarkar, System of Vedatf 
tic Thought and Culture^ Hiriyanna, POCM. 1924, pp. 439 ff., on Bhartr-Prapafica. 
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makes out to be the teacher of Govinda, teacher of (Jahkara, and 
therefore of c. yoo A,D. There is no doubt that this work, of 
which the first part deals with the short Mandukya Upanisad, is 
strongly influenced by the nihilistic school of Buddhism. It 
shares with it a rich store of metaphors and similes, designed- to 
make plausible the doctrine of illusion, such as the phenomena 
of dreams, the Fata Morgana, the rope mistaken in the dark for 
a stick, nacre mistaken for silver, the reflection in the mirror. 
In its last section, the Alata9anti, it adds the brilliant picture of 
the circle of sparks which a boy makes when he swings a torch 
without altering the glowing end of the torch, giving a parallel 
to the manifestation of unreal phenomena from the real absolute. 
The idea is found in the Buddhist Lahkdvatdra and the Matird- 
yaniya Upanisad^ but we need not accept the theory that in this 
doctrine of illusion we have a borrowing from the Buddhists. 
The idea is suggested strongly in certain passages of the Upani- 
sads ; it was probably developed by an Aupanisada school, 
affected the growth of Buddhism, and in turn was affected by the 
brilliant if rather wasted dialectic of Nagarjuna. Gaudapada’s 
existence has indeed been questioned and his Karikas made out 
to be those of north-west Bengal (Gaudapada), the work being 
placed before the Sutra, but this is clearly untenable.^ 

The full defence and exposition of the illusion theory with its 
insistence on Advaita, absence of any duality, is due to (Jankara, 
who may have been born in 788 and may have died or become 
a Sannyasin in 820, and who, at any rate, worked c. A. D. 800. 
The biographies alleged, absurdly, to be by Anandagiri, his 
pupil, the Qahkaravijaya^ and Madhava’s Qahkaradigvijaya^ 
are worthless, and many works attributed to him are probably 
not his. But many commentaries on the Upanisads, one on the 
BkagavadgitdP and the Bhdsya^ on the Brahma Sutra are 
genuine, nor need we doubt the ascription of the Upadegasdhasrif 
three chapters in prose and nineteen in verse, or various shorter 
works, including lyrics of considerable power and the Atmabodha^ 

* M. Walleser, yedan/a {igio). 

> Ed. BI. 1864-8. > Ed. AnSS. 32. 

* B. Foddegon, Qanikards Gitabhasya (1906). 

* Ed. AdSS. 21; trans. G. Thibaat, SBE. xxxiv and zxxviii ; cf. Koklleswar 
Sastri, Advaita Philosophy (1934) ; ii. 1 and 3 ed. and trans. Bclvalkar, Poona, 1933. 

* Ed. Pandit^ iii-v. Ed. Hall, Mirzaporc, 185a. 
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in sixty-seven stanzas with commentary. Philosophically, (Jan- 
kara is remarkably ingenious in his key to the Upanisads. the 
finding of a higher and a lower knowledge, which similarly allows 
him to conform to the whole apparatus of Hindu belief on the 
lower plane, while on the higher he finds no true reality in any- 
thing ; his logic, it has well been said, starts by denying the 
truth of the proposition A is either B or not B. His dialectical 
skill is very great, and, though he doubtless misrepresents 
Badarayana, he does more justice to the Upanisads in so far at 
least as they seem to consider that at death the soul when 
released is merged in the absolute and does not continue to be 
distinct from it. In style ^ankara’s Bhasya is unquestionably 
far advanced from the dialogue tone of the Mahdbhdsya or the 
Dhdsyas of Vatsyayana or Qabarasvamin. It has taken on the 
style of a lecture, with longer sentences, longer and more com- 
pounds, more involved constructions, fewer verbal and more 
nominal forms. But it is still far removed from the formalism 
of the later philosophical texts, and the author is not unwilling 
to show his command over the more difficult and unusual 
grammatical usages. 

Qankara is credited with the authorship of the text or a com- 
ment on the Hastdmalaka^ which in fourteen verses plays on the 
refrain which asserts that the self as the form of eternal appre- 
hension is all in all. To pupils of his are attributed expositions 
of his system ; thus Padmapada wrote the Pancapadikd ^ on the 
first five books, and was commented on by Praka9atman ; 
Sure9vara wrote in prose and memorial verses the Naiskarmya- 
siddki^ to prove that knowledge alone achieves release, and a 
paraphrase, the Mdnasolldsa^ of the Daksindmurtistotra of his 
master. His pupil Sarvajnatman wrote the Samksgpofdrtraka,^ 
a summary of the Bhd^a, while c. 850 Vacaspati Mi9ra wrote 
the Bkdmaii^ which is invaluable for its knowledge of Buddhist 
views inter alia. Madhava again in his Pancada^i^ written 
in part with BharatUIrtha, and Jivanmuktiviveka^ definitely 

* Ed. and traos. lA. ix. 35 ff. * Ed. VizSS. a, i89i>2. 

* Ed. BSS. 38, 1891 ; anded. by Hiriyanoa, 1935. 

* Cf. JPASB. 1908, pp, 97 f. 

® Bhandarkar, Report, i883>3, pp. 14 f., 203. 

« Ed. BI. 1876-80. ’ Ed. Pandit, N.S. v, vi, and viii. 

* Ed. AnSS. 20, 1889. 
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supports ^ankara’s views. From a different standpoint ^riharsa, 
the poet, in his Khandanahhandakhadya} sought, by proving all 
other views to be contradictory, to establish that all knowledge 
is vain and that the doctrine of Qahkara is therefore unassailable. 
Other treatises are innumerable, especially in the later Middle 
Ages, but the Vedan/asdra^ of Sadananda (c. 1500) is of impor- 
tance because it shows the elaborate confusion of Samkhya tenets 
with the Vedanta to form a complex and ingenious but quite 
unphilosophical whole. The VedAntapdribhosa^ of Dharmaraja 
is well known as a manual of the modern school. 


(b) Ramanuja 

A very different view of the Upanisads and Sutra is presented 
by Ramanuja, who died about 1137. Son of Ke^ava and Kanti- 
mati, he studied at Kahci under the Advaita philosopher 
Yadavapraka9a, but abandoned his teaching for that of Yamuna 
whom he succeeded as head of a Vaisnava sect, and at whose 
request he wrote his (jribhasya * on the Brahma Su/ra. Among 
other works he wrote a Gitabhasyaj attacked in the Vedariha- 
samgraha^ the illusion theory, summarized his Bhasya in the 
V edantadipa’^ and gave a convenient summary of his doctrine in 
the Vedantasara, His views were defended against those of 
Qankara in the Vedantatattvasara^ of Sudar9ana Suri, and 
expounded in the Yatlndramatadipika^ of Qrlnivasa. Ramanuja 
claims to represent a long tradition, citing the Vakyakara, the 
Vrttikara Bodhayana, and Dramidacarya, who was known to 
^ahkara, and he relies on the (jandilya Sutra as revealing the 
true doctrine of the Sutra. In essentials he differs from ^ahkara ; 
if in a sense there is an absolute whence all is derived, the 
individual souls and matter still have a reality of their own, and 
the end of life is not merger in the absolute but continued 
blissful existence. This state is to be won by Bhakti, faith in 

' Trans. IT. i-v. * Trans. G. A. Jacob, London, 1904. 

* Ed, and trans. A, Venis, Pandit^ N.S. iv-vii. 

* Ed. BI. 1888 ff.; trans. G. Thibant, SBE. xlviii; cf. xxxiv. 

• Ed. Bombay, 1893. * Ed. Pandit, N.S. xv-xvii. 

’ Ed. BenSS. 69-7*- * Rd* Pandit, N.S. ix-xii. 

• Ed. AnSS. 50; trans. R. Otto, Tubingen, 1916. 
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and devotion to God. His view of matter permits him to adopt 
largely the Samkhya principles,* 

(c) Other Cofnmentntors 

No other comment can be compared in importance with those 
of ^ahkara and Ramanuja, the former representing the most 
sustained intellectual effort of Indian thought, the latter presenting 
a theory of the world which has many similarities to popular 
Christian belief, and which may through the Nestorians actually 
have been affected by Christian thought. Nimbarka, who is 
reputed a pupil of Ramanuja, wrote a Vedantapdrijatasonrabha^ 
commenting on the Sutra and a Siddhdntaratna in ten (^lokas 
summing up his system. Visnusvamin, in the thirteenth century, 
developed a new aspect of theory which was used by Vallabha 
(1376-1430) when he wrote his Anubhdsya'^ on the Sutra and 
propounded a doctrine of Bhakti in which the teacher on earth 
is regarded as divine and receives divine honours. More dis- 
tinctive is the dualism of Madhva ^ or Anandatirtha, who com- 
mented on seven of the important Upanisads, the Bhagavadgttd^ 
the Brahma Sutra^ and the Bhdgavata Purdna, while a number 
of independent tracts, including the Taitvasamkhydna^ set out 
his principles briefly. What he insists on is the existence of five 
fundamental dualisms, Dvaita, whence his system derives its 
name, as opposed to the Advaita of ^ankara and the Vi^ista- 
dvaita, qualified nondualism or the nonduality of that which is 
qualified, of Ramanuja. A summary of the views of Ramanuja, 
Visnusvamin, Nimbarka, and Madhva is given in the Sakaldcdrya- 
matasamgraha ® of ^rlnivasa. 

4. Theology and Mysticism 

Often closely allied with Vedanta ideas, but, like the develop- 
ments of that system, powerfully affected by the Samkhya and 
with strong affinities to the conceptions of which the Yoga 

> Cf. Keith, ERE. x. 573 ff. 

* Ed. BL 1888-97. 

» Date perhaps 1197-1376; but cf. El. vi. 260 (1338-1317). His works are ed. 
Kumbhakonam, X911. 

^ Ed. and trans. H. von Glasenapp, Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 3268".; Madhva's 
Phihsophie (1923). 

® See R. Otto, Visnu-Ndrdyana, pp. 57 ff. 
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philosophy is an ordered exposition, there exists a large mass of 
theological and mystical speculation. A comparatively early 
specimen not much distinguished from the Vedanta is the Yoga- 
vdsispia^ which is reputed an appendix to the Rdmdyana and 
deals with all manner of topics, including final release; it is 
moderately old, as it was summarized in the ninth century by the 
Gauda Abhinanda in the Yogavdsistkasdra. An imitation of 
the Mahdbhdrata^ the Jaimini Bhdrata^ of which Book xiv, the 
A9vamedhikaparvan, alone has come down to us, is intended 
rather as a text-book of a Vaisnava sect 

The sectarian literature of the Pancaratra school of Vaisnavas, 
long best known from the late Ndrada Pdncardira^ (perhaps 
i6th cent), is better represented by a large number of Samhitas 
which may be of considerable age ; the Ahirbudhnya^ which has 
been claimed to belong to the period of the later epic, gives no 
very favourable impression of the literature which mixes Vedanta 
and Samkhya ideas in a curious way. The Ifvara Samhitd is 
quoted in the tenth century, but others are at least worked over 
if they are really ancient in substance, the Brhad Brahma Samhitd 
alluding to doctrines of Ramanuja. The BhaktifdstrCy ascribed 
to Narada, is a late production, and so are the Bhaktisutras^ 
alleged to be by Qandilya, who appears as an authority on the 
Pancaratra both in ^ankara and Ramanuja. Quite modem is 
the Hindi Bhaktamdla^ which is interesting, apart from its 
technical explanations of the doctrine of faith^ for its legends. 
The effect of Christian influence in it may be readily admitted in 
view of the prolonged existence in India of a Christian church."^ 

The doctrine of Ramanuja gave rise to divergent schools of 
thought, whose differences turned largely on minor points such 
as the position of Laksml, wife of Visnu, or the necessity or 
otherwise of activity by the soul which sought salvation. The 
literature induced by this split, partly local between north and 

^ Ed. Bombay, 1911 ; traos. Calcutta, 1909. 

* Cf. Weber, Monatsber^ BA. 1S69, pp. lofF., 36911. 

» Ed. BL 1865. 

^ Ed. Madias, 1916. See F. O. Schrader, Intr. to the Pancaratra (1916) ; 
Govindacarya, JRAS. 1911, pp* 951 fl. 

^ Ed. BI. 1861 ; trans. BI. 1878. 

• Grierson, JRAS. 1910, pp. 87 ff., 369 ft. 

’ Grierson, JRAS. 1907, pp. 314 ff. ; cf. ERE. ii. 548 ff. 
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south, is in part only in Sanskrit and is not of the highest 
importance for religion or philosophy. 

On the other hand, in Kashmir, where (^aivism \vas pre- 
dominant, there developed two schools with close affinity in 
many regards to the Vedanta. The first and less important is 
represented in the ninth century by the ^iva Siiira * of Vasugupta, 
on which in the eleventh century Ksemaraja, pupil of Abhinava- 
gupta, commented, and by Kallata's Spandakarika. God here 
appears as creator without material cause or the influence of past 
action, Karman ; he creates by the mere effort of his will. The 
Pratyabhijna^astra owes its fame to Somananda’s ^ivadrsti 
{c. 900), the i^varapratyabhijndsuira of Utpaladeva, his pupil, 
son of Udayakara, and to Abhinavagupta’s comment^ on that 
text (c. 1000), and his Paramdrthasdra^ in 100 Ary a verses, in 
which he adapts to his peculiar view some popular Karikas 
ascribed to Adi ^esa or Patanjali. The special point of this 
system, which is also briefly summarized in the Virupdksa- 
panedfikd^ of Virupaksanatha, is the insistence on the necessity, 
in order to enjoy the delight of identity with God, for man to 
realize that he has within him the perfections of God, just as 
a maiden can only enjoy her lover if she realizes that he possesses 
the perfections of which she has been told. 

Other Qaiva systems existed ; ^rlkantha ^ivacarya, who wrote 
a ^aivabhdsya^ on the Brahma Sutra, belonged to the Vira9a{va 
or Lingayat school of southern India in which Bhakti towards 
(Jiva is specially inculcated, and Appayya Diksita, the polymath 
of the sixteenth century, was of the same persuasion. 

Of no philosophical importance, but of great interest to the 
histoiy of superstition, are the Tantras, the essence of which is to 
clothe in the garments of mysticism, the union of the soul with 
God or the absolute, the tenets of eroticism. That the Tantra 
literature is reasonably old is proved in all probability by the 
existence of manuscripts from 609 onwards, but the exact dates 
of the extant texts are hard in each case to determine ; they 

* Trans. IT. iii and iv. * Ed. Pandit, ii and iii. 

* Ed. Barnett, JRAS. 1910, pp. 707 ff. ; 1913, p. 474; Sovani, pp. 257 ff.; 
Wintemitz, GIL. iii. 446. 

* Ed. TSS. 9, 1910. A Tatlvaprakafa by Bboja is ed. TSS. 68, 1920. 

* Ed. Pattdii, vi and vii. On all the sects, see Bbandarkar, Vaisnavism, ^aivism^ 

Sec, i Carpenter, Theism in Mediaeval India. 
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include the Kulacudamani Tantra, the Kularnava, Jhanarnava, 
Tantraraja, Mahanirvana, and so on. The Lingayats of the 
south have a Viramahe^vara Tanira, High claims have been 
raised for the cultural interest of these works, but there remains 
the essential fact that, so far as they contain philosophy, that is 
better given in other texts, and, so far as they are original, m 
addition to inculcating all sorts of magic practices they teach the 
doctrine of the eating of meat, the drinking of spirits, and pro- 
miscuous sexual intercourse, the deity being supposed to be 
present in the shape of the female devotee, as a means to the end 
of union with the highest principle of the system. In form also 
they lack attraction ; the original texts seem to have been com- 
posed in rather barbarous Sanskrit, while the later are com- 
pilations badly arranged and collected. It is, however, true that 
the Tantric cult has had, and still possesses, an enormous power 
over the minds of Indians even in high ranks of society and of 

superior culture.' 

5. Logic and Atomism 

We may fairly find the impulse to logic* as given by the 
investigation of the Mimahsa school ; the term Nyaya suggests 
this conclusion, and it is entirely in accord with common sense, 
though of course it was a distinct act to advance to what may 
fairly be deemed logical science. Of the antiquity of logic we 
have no real knowledge ; efforts to find it early in Buddhism are 
ruined by the lateness of Buddhist texts, and the attempts to 
ascribe the beginnings of the Nyaya Sutra^ to a Gotama 
(f. 500 B.C.), while the true Nyaya is ascribed to Aksapada 
(c. A. D. 150) rest on no adequate ground. Nor can we reach any 
result by the argument* that the commentator Vatsyayana pre- 
ceded the Mathara Vrtti on the Samkhyakarikd, and it the 
Annyogadvdrasutra of the Jains, for, apart from the fact that 

1 See'A. Avalon’, Principle of Tanira{\^\^-\(i)\ MakanirvanaTantra 
and many other texts. Cf. Das Gopta, AMSJV. III. i. 353 

* Keith, Logic and Atomism S. C. Vidyabhusana, 

Logic (1931) : B. Faddegon, The Vai^eHka ; G. Jha in Indian Thought 

and POCP. 1919, ii. 281-5 (o" original atheism of the Nyaya). 

* Vidyabhusana, p. 47. 

< A. B. Dhruva. POCP. 1919, ii. 264 ff. His argnment is vitiated by reliance on 
the Jain texts as evidence for 300 b. c. 
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the Jain Sutra is only as it stands authority for the fifth century 
at best, the J^athara Vrtti, as we have it, is not an early text.^ 
All that we really know is that the Nydya Sfitra as it stands, 
a compilation no doubt representing earlier thought, takes 
cognizance of the nihilistic school of Buddhism, probably as it 
developed in the first century a. D. And even that result is 
uncertain. The Vaifesika Sutra is likewise of wholly uncertain 
date, though probably more or less contemporaneous with the 
Nydya. If the Nyaya essentially gives us a logic, the Vaifesika 
represents a naturalistic view which finds in atoms the basis of 
the material world, but both Sutras accept in some measure the 
view of the other. Kanada, the alleged author of the Vaifesika 
Sfitra, is a mere nickname, and the Sutra shows much unevenness 
of composition. The rise of the Vai9esika has been ascribed to 
the second century B.c. on the score that it is attacked by 
A^vaghosa, and that it agrees in many points with the Jain 
philosophical views; thus it believes in the real activity of the 
soul, denied by the Vedanta of ^ankara, holds the effect to be 
different from the cause, the qualities from the substance, and 
accepts atoms. But this is quite inconclusive, and we cannot 
say even that the Vai9esika ever was materialistic in the 
Lokayata sense of deriving the soul from matter. The question 
of the original view of the two Sutras as to God is disputed, but 
at least both say very little on the topic, and that little may be 
due to working over at the time when they had become definitely 
theistic schools. 

The Nydya Sutra found an expositor in Paksilasvamin Vatsya- 
yana, who wrote the Nydyabhdsya^ before the Buddhist logical 
Dignaga. His work resembles in style the Mahdbkdsya^ and he 
propounds modifications of the Sutra in short sentences com- 
parable to Varttikas, but this is far from sufficient to justify us in 
assigning him to the second century B. C. The fourth century is 
more plausible, though a rather earlier date is not excluded. 
Uddyotakara Bharadvaja, a fervent sectarian of the Pa9upata 
belief, in \)\s Nydyavdritika^ defended Vatsyayana and explained 
the Sutra and Bhasya ; his date falls c, A. D. 620. A further 
comment on this work was written by Vacaspati Mi9ra (c. 850) in 

* See Keith, BSOS. iii. 551 ff. 

* E. Windisch, Jas A^iS^’odAifsAya (1888). 


® Ed. BI. 1907. 
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the Nyayavarttikatatparyatika^ on which Udayana in the tenth 
century wrote the Tatparyapari^uddhi? Udayana, as a con- 
vinced thcist. in his Kusumanjali^ in Karikas with a prose 
explanation proved the existence of God, and in the Bauddha- 
dhikkara^ assailed the Buddhists, who had developed an impor- 
tant school of thought which manifestly greatly influenced the 

Nyaya itself. 

Dignaga, the chief of the early Buddhist logicians, lived pro- 
bably before A.D. 400; writing the Pramanasamuccaya, Nydya- 
pravcca, and other texts, most of which are preserved only^ in 
translations/’ Dharmakirti attacked Uddyotakara in vindication 
of Dignaga in the seventh century, and his Nydyabindu^ has 
fortunately been preserved, with the comment of Dharmottara 
{c. 800) and the super-comment, Nyayabindutikatippanl^ of Malla- 
vadin, probably written shortly afterwards. Much less important 
are the Jain works, of which Siddhasena Divakara’s Nydyavatdra^ 
is assigned dubiously to A.D. 533, while Manikya Nandin*s 
Pariksdmukhasntra? on which Anantavirya commented in the 
eleventh century, may be dated c. 800. Hemacandra (1088-1 172) 
wrote a Pramdnamhndusd in Sutra style. Polemical matter 
against these Buddhist, and in a minor degree Jain, comments is 
to be found in Jayanta's Nydyamaujari'^'^ (9th cent.), which com- 
ments on the Sutras; Bhasarvajna’s Nydyasdra'^^ (c. 900), which 
shows a marked ^aiva tendency and embodies Vai^esika doctrines ; 
and Varadaraja’s TdrkikaraksdP which knows Kumarila and was 
used in the Sarvadar^auasamgraha {c. 1350). 

A definite step in the history of the Nyaya was marked by 
the appearance of Gange9a’s To.ttvacintdmanP^ {c, 1200) in four 
books, which expounds with much subtlety the means of proof 
permitted in the Nyaya, incidentally expounding the meta- 
physics of the school at the same time. Gange^a was no mean 
philosopher, though it seems difficult to call his prose clear and 

* Ed. VizSS. 11, 1898. 

* Ed. BI. 191 1-24. * Ed. M. 1888-95. 

* Ed. Cftlculta, 1849 and 1873, .ns Almatattvaviveka. 

* S. C. Vidyabhus.noa. Indian Logic, pp. 27 ff. Nyoyapravcfa is ed. Baroda, 19 » 7 « 

* Ed. BI. 1889. On DharraoUara’s date, HuUasch, ZDMG. Ixix. 278 f. 

7 Ed. BB. xi. 1909. • Ed. Calcutta, 1908. 

» Ed. BI. 1909. Ed. VizSS. 1895. 

u Ed. BI. 1910. ** Ed. PauJil, N.S. xxi-xxv. 

” Ed. BI 1888-1901. 
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simple, though it is both compared to the diction of his com- 
mentators. Tliese include his own son Vardhaman.i, the dramatist 
Jayadeva, and, most famous of all, Raghunatha ^iiomani ‘ 
{c. 1500), on whom Gadadhara commented (c. 1700), and Mathu- 
ranatha. This is scholasticism of the worst description, in which 
definitions alone were of interest, and it is regrettable that in the 
sixteenth century the Sanskrit schools of Navadvipa formed the 
centre of intellectual life in the country, since but for their over- 
loading of his doctrine Gange9a's real merits might have been 
recognized more widely. In point of fact, from a rough system 
of argument from examples Indian logic rose to a developed and 
able scheme of inference based on universals, and the formation 
of universals it explained by a well-thought-out metaphysical 
theory. Buddhist logic, again, in the hands of Dignaga developed 
a doctrine of knowledge which certainly deserves careful study 
and which in certain aspects shows close affinity to the views of 
Kant, though the likeness has sometimes been exaggerated. 

The Vaifcsika Sutra ® was far less fortunate ; it was taken up 
and given new life by Pra9astapada in his Padarthadharma- 
samgraha? which is not a comment on the Sutra but a com- 
pletely new exposition of the same subject-matter, with additions 
of importance. The date of the author depends on his relation 
to Dignaga, who seems to have influenced his logical views, so 
that he may be assigned to the fifth century a. D. A com- 
mentary on his work, the Nydyakandali of (Jridhara, belongs to 
991. We find in him the same view of theism and the addition 
of non-existence as a seventh to the six Vai^esika categories — 
substance, quality, action, generality, particularity, Vi9esa — whence 
the name of the system is usually derived, and inseparable 
relation. Udayana also wrote a comment, Kirandvali^ on Pra- 
9astapada*s Bhasya, and an independent text, the Laksandvali/' 
It is clear that the Sutra contains matter which was not before 
the commentators, and that they knew Sutras which it docs not 
notice. A formal comment on the Sutra is that of (^ankara 

^ Didhiti ed. with the Gddddhari, ChSS. nos. 186, 187. For a specimen of 
scholasticism see S. Sen, A Study on Alatkurdndtha's 7 'attvacintdmatiirahasya 

('9a4)- 

* Candrakaota.Tarkalariikara, Calcutta, 1887 ; also Ul. 1861 ; BenSS. 1885 ff. 

* Ed. VizSS. 1895 ; trans. G. Jha, Pandit, N.S. xxv-xxxiv. 

* Ed. in part Bcn.SS. * £< 1 . Pandit, N.S. xxi and xxii. 
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Mi^ra, the Upaskara} which dates from c. 1600 and is far from 

adequate. 

As practical guides to the two schools serve a number of short 
handbooks which deal with the doctrines of both as a whole and 
present a fusion of the two traditions. One of the earliest of 
these is Qivaditya’s SdptQpo-d&Tthl^ which is earlier than Gahge9a , 
Ke^ava Mirra’s Tarkabhasa^ is variously assigned to the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century ; Laugaksi Bhaskara s Tarka- 
kauynudl^ is by the author of the Arthasaingraha on the 
Mimahsa, and may be after 1400 ; Annam Bhatta, a native of 
southern India, wrote his Tarkasamgraha^ with an important 
commentary before 1585 > 1 arkamrta^ of Jagadl^a falls 

c, 1700. The Bhasapariccheda'^ of Vi9vanatha is approximately 
dated by the fact that its author commented on the Nydya Sutra 
in 1634 ; the text is in 166 memorial verses, some of which are 
borrowed from older sources, as is seen from the fact that they 
are given also in Sure9vara’s Mdnasolldsa^ where they doubtless 
represent borrowing from a contemporary text. In this period 
divergences of view between Vai9esika and Nyaya had reduced 
themselves to very minor, not to say scholastic, points. The 
schools were now fully theislic, as had individual adherents been 
for a long time; Udayana, like Uddyotakara, was a Qaiva and 
identified God with (^iva, and the Buddhist writers Gunaratna 
and Raja9ekhara report on the Qaiva affiliations of Nyaya and 
Vai9esika sects in their time. 

The interpretation of the physics of the yai9esika presents 
great difficulties, and it is extremely dubious if we are justified 
with modern scholars,® Indian and Western, in seeking to read 
recent results into the simple and rather rude concepts of the 
ancient text which the commentators did little to refine. Their 
interest was metaphysical, and it is not usual for science and 
philosophy to be effectively combined. The effort to show that 
the Vai9esika system is at the base of Caraka’s system of 

’ EH. BI. 1861. * Ed. A. Winter, Leipzig, 1893 ; trans. ZDMG. lUi. saSflf. 

’ Ed. S. M. Paranjape, Poona, 1909 ; trans. G. Jba, IT. li. 

* Ed. M. N. Dvivedi, BSS. 33, 1886 ; trans, E. Hulltsch, ZDMG. Ixl 763 ff. 

* Ed. BSS. 55, 1918 ; trans. E. Hnltzsch, AGGW. ix. 5, 1907. 

* Ed. Calcutta, 1880. 

’ Ed. BI. 1850; trans. E. Hnltzsch, ZDMG. Ixxiy. 

* R. StQbe, Ann. d. Naturphil.^ viii. 483 ff. 
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medicine, dating that system c. A.D. 80 and thence deducing the 
early date of the Vai^esika, appears quite invalid, resting as it 
does on two errors, the belief that the system is vital to Caraka, 
and the assumption that the text of Caraka dates from the first 
century A. D. Still more absurd is the attempt to make out 
the school to be pre^Buddhist and to be derived from the 
Purvamimansa. 

6 . The Sdmkkya and Yoga Schools 

While the Vedanta is a direct descendant of the Upanisad 
discussions, and the systems of logic and atomism at least do not 
go out of their way to challenge orthodoxy, and ultimately 
adopt more and more the authority of scripture, the Samkhya 
system in its original form unquestionably marks a break with 
tradition. But this is a very different thing from claiming that 
the philosophy is not derived by legitimate process of develop- 
ment from ideas found in the Upanisads. The issue eventually 
turns on the interpretation to be given to the fact that a number 
of Upanisads, in special the Kaika, present features which may 
either be regarded as a preliminary stage in the development to 
the Samkhya or as the influence of an already existing Samkhya 
on the Upanisads. The idea of an independent creation of 
thought, that of warriors as opposed to priests, is really fantastic, 
and there can be little doubt that the Samkhya follows legiti- 
mately from certain Upanisad positions when they are fully 
developed. The absolute of the Upanisads tends to become 
meaningless, and the Samkhya gets rid of it by postulating only 
an infinite number of spirits, while matter it similarly divorces 
from the absolute, ascribing to it the power of evolution ; con- 
sciousness is explained by some form of contact between spirit 
and matter, and release is attained when the unreality of any 
connexion between the two is appreciated. This is undoubtedly 
an illogical and confused system, for in it spirit is meaningless, 
and its connexion with nature, being non-existent, cannot serve 
as the motive for bondage. Such confusion accords best with 
a derivative theory, not with original thought. The most impor- 
tant contribution to Indian thought made by the Sarhkhya is the 
conception of three Gunas, constituents rather than qualities, as 
pervading nature and man alike. Even for this view, however, 
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we find a basis in the Upanisads, where water, fire, and earth 
appear as the three fundamental elements derived from the 
creator or pervaded by him.' 

The date of the Samkhya has been fixed by arguments based 
on the derivation of Buddhism from it, but we have rather to do 
with the derivation of Buddhism from the early doctrine of the 
Upanisads which ultimately gave also the Samkhya, but in the 
case of Buddhism with far more conscious rejection of Vedic 
views. In any case, however, the date of the development of 
Buddhist doctrine is far too obscure to be of any real aid in 
fixing the date and the claim* that the Samkhya represents 
a philosophy of 800-550 B. C. seems quite inadmissible. 

All the early teachers of the Samkhya appear in legendary 
guise ; the reality of Kapila, the alleged founder of the system, 
has been abandoned by Jacobi ; Asuri is a mere name, and 
Panca9ikha, of whom we have views, is quite uncertain in date. 
The epic presents us with some information as to the Samkhya, 
though usually it gives a composite philosophy, but our first 
definite text is the Samkhyakarika^ of l9varakrsna. From 
Buddhist sources we hear of an older contemporary of Vasu- 
bandhu (c. 320),* Varsaganya, who wrote a Sastitantra on the 
Samkhya ; his pupil Vindhyav^a corrected his master's views in 
a set of seventy verses known as the Golden Seventy verses, 
which Vasubandhu criticized in his Paramarthasaptaiu It is 


natural to identify Vindhyav^a with l9varakrsna, and, though 
the identity is unproven, it is not improbable. Otherwise the 
only certain fact is that the Karika with a commentary was 
translated into Chinese by Paramartha in A. D. 557-69, and 
therefore must have existed earlier. The view that the original 
of this comment exists in the recently discovered Mathara Vrtti 
is certainly wrong.® We have, however, a derived version of this 
comment by Gaudapada, whose date is uncertain, as is his identity 
with the author of the GaudapadJya Kdrikd on the Vedanta, who 


* Keith, The Samkhya Syiiem (and ed. 1924); Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda (1925). 

’ Cf. Wintemitz, GIL. Hi. 450. The use of Carakn as an early Samkhya source is 
quite unwarranted. 

> Ed. BenSS. 1883; trans. J. Davies, London, 1881 ; P. Dcussen, Geseh. d. Phil.f 

I. Hi. 413 ff- 

* N. Viri, BEFEO. xi. 311 ff. 


» Keith, BSOS. Hi. 551 f. 
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seems a man of much higher calibre. Of greater importance is 
Vacaspati Mirra’s Sdmkhyatattvakauimidi, in which he displays 
his usual impartiality and capacity of exposition. He cites 
a Rdjavdrttika of Ranarahgamalla or Bhoja. The Karika itself 
is doubtless indebted to older works for its substance which is 
expressed in dry Arya verses which exhibit, however, traces of 
the distinctive feature of Samkhya exposition, the choice of happy 
illustrative examples, such as the similitude drawn between 
nature and the modest maiden who retires once she has been 
seen by spirit. 

The Sdmkhya Sutra ' is a late text ; it is not used in the 
Sarvadarfauasamgraha and is commented on by Aniruddha 
{c. 1450). It may contain older matter, but the Sutras given by 
Siddharsi in the Upamitibdavaprapaucd kathd are not in it, and 
we do not know if he did not invent them, though that is not 
very likely. The system here is fully developed and scripture is 
invoked in support of it. Interesting is book iv in which we 
find brief references to illustrative stories ; the comment explains 
these allusions; recognition of the distinction between spirit and 
matter comes by instruction as in the case of the king’s son who, 
brought up by a ^abara, has the truth of his origin revealed to 
him and at once assumes the princely bearing and mien. So the 
forgetting of truth brings sorrow as in the case of the frog-maiden, 
who was married by a king on his promise never to let her see 
water ; one day, unluckily, he forgot and let her have some when 
tired, with the result that he had to bear the pain of her return 
to her frog shape. In addition to Aniruddha’s comment,* we 
have the curious work of Vijnanabhiksu * in which, anticipating 
much modem opinion, he seeks to deal with the Sarhkhya not as 
opposed to the Vedanta but as representing one aspect of the 
truth of that system. He also wrote the Sdmkhyasdrap a brief 
introduction to the topic, and his date is c, 1650. Before 1600 
was written the catechism Tattvasafndsa^ which has been held 
to be an old text, but which at any rate is not of much 
philosophic importance. 

^ Ed. BI. 1865 ; troQs. SHB. ii, I912. 

’ £d. and trans. H. Garbe, BI. 1888^2. 

’ Ed. R. Garbe, HOS. a, 1895; trans. AKM. is. 3, 1889. 

< Ed. BI. 1865. 

* Max MQlIer, Six Systems, pp. 2 24 fT. 
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Closely allied as a philosophy with the Samkhya is the Yoga. 
In itself Yoga is merely the application of the will on the con- 
centration of the mind, whence it denotes concentration, and, if 
the concentration aims at union with a deity as it may often 
have done, the sense may have come to be that of unity, the 
result being put for the effort. But primitively the object of 
Yoga was doubtless often to secure by practices of repression 
of the breath, sitting in certain postures and deep concentration, 
magic powers such as are believed throughout Indian thought to 
be the fruit of such exercises, for we find the same doctrine in 
Buddhism and Jainism. Yoga, therefore, in a sense can figure in 
all philosophies, but as a system it has been developed under 
Samkhya influence, the only real difference being that the Yoga, 
as a result of the early connexion with the desire of finding 
union with a god, insists on finding a place for the deity as the 
twenty-sixth principle in addition to the twenty-five of the 
Samkhya. This spirit is in constant connexion with subtle 
matter and possesses power, wisdom, and goodness. The Yoga 
thus figures as the theistic Samkhya, while the Samkhya appears 
as atheistic. Both systems in fusion with Vedanta ideas appear 
largely in the epic philosophy and again in the Puranas and the 

law-book of Manu.^ 

The Yo^a Suira'^ is ascribed to Palanjali, and the similarity 
of name has led to the foolish identification of the philosopher 
with the author of the Mahabha^ya. The Sutra has been accused 
of being a mere patchwork of different treatises, and. though this 
is exaggerated, it is a confused text, which is only intelligible by 
the aid of the Vogabkasya ascribed to Vyasa, who may dr may 
not have accurately rendered the original sense, very probably 
moulding it to his own views. His date is probably before 
Magha, but nothing certain can be said, save that the Bhasya 
is commented on by Vacaspati Mi9ra (c. 850) as well as^ by 
Vijnanabhiksu,* wfiile again the Bhasya mentions the mysterious 


1 P. Toxen, Yoga (1911); J. W. Hauer, Anfdnge der Yogapraxts (193*): 

' Keith, Keligion and Philosophy of tht Vtda (1935). 

* Ed. with Vyasa aod Vacaspati, BSS. 46, 189a; tran*. J. H. Wood*, HOS. 17, 
1914; Kamaprasada, SBH. 19x0. 

» Ed. Pandit^ N.S. v and ri. His YogasdrasafhgroAa is ed. and trtn*. G. Jha, 
Bombay, 1894. 
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Varsaganya. Bhoja is credited with the Rajamdrtanda^ an 
important comment on the Sutras. The work falls into four parts, 
dealing with the nature of concentration, the means towards it, 
the winning by it of supernormal powers, and the state of 
Kaivalya which results from complete concentration. The relation 
of the individual spirit to God is treated as part of the ethic of 
Yoga or Kriyayoga. For information in detail regarding the 
practices followed to induce the trance condition desired we 
must refer to late works such as Svatmarama Yogindra’s Hatha- 
yogapradipika’^ in which we find with some surprise the author, 
despite his style, indulging in double entendres of somewhat 
dubious character. Other texts are the Goraksafataka and the 
G herandasamhitd, of dubious age and authorship. 


7 . Buddhism 

The use of Sanskrit in lieu of Prakrits or Pali for texts 
defending Buddhist principles is of uncertain age. What is 
fairly clear is that the Mulasarvastivadins from the first period of 
their activity adopted Sanskrit as the language of the school, 
and we have fragments of their canon, from the Uddnavarga, 
Dkarmapada, Ekottardgama^ and Madhyamdgama^ as well as the 
VinayUy which point to derivation in some degree from texts 
similar to those represented in the Pali canon. But the date of 
these Buddhist Sanskrit texts as extant is wholly uncertain, and 
has been placed as late as the third century a. D., which is 
probably too low.® 

Much more important is the Mahdvastu^ a Vinaya text of the 
Lokottaravadin school of the Mahasanghikas, which presents us 
with a partial Buddha biography, combined with much mis- 
cellaneous matter, including many Jataka stories of the Buddha 
in previous births. It reveals a new attitude in its account of 
the ten stages through which a Bodhisattva must move to 
achieve Buddhahood, in its insistence on the miraculous birth of 

* Ed. and trans. R. Mitra, BI. 1883. 

^ £d. and trans. Bombay, 1893. 

» Cf. Oldenberg, ZDMG. lii. 654 ff. ; and see Keith, Buddhist Philosophy (1993). 
Przyluski (Za Ugende de Fempormr ^foha, pp. 166 ff.) bolds that the literature began 
c. 150 B. C. contemporary with Menander and Patahjali in Mathui^ 

* Ed E. Senart, Paris, 1882-97. See Oldenberg, GN. 191 a, pp. 1 13 ff. 
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Bodhisattvas without parental intervention and on the great 
number of Buddhas, and in such episodes as the Buddhanusmrti 
which is a panegyric of the Buddha in the usual Stotra form of the 
Kavya literature. Its date is utterly uncertain, for its structure is 
complex, as is revealed by style and language ; references to such 
late matters as Chinese speech and writing, a Horapathaka, and 
the Huns show that the final redaction need not have been 
before the fourth century A. D. The language is mixed Sanskrit, 
both in prose and verse, for verse frequently alternates with 
prose, versions of the same matter being given sometimes side by 
side in two accounts. The less good the Sanskrit, the older m 
many cases the passage, but no absolute criterion is possible. 
From the point of view of doctrine the work yields all but 

nothing of importance. 

The Lalitavistara} which also was originally of the Sarvasti- 
vada school, gives a biography of the Buddha which has been 
altered in the sense of the Mahayana development of Buddhism. 
The book is full of miracles, including the tales which have been 
asserted to have spread to the west of the falling down of the 
statues before the young child when he visited the temple, and 
of his explaining to the teacher the sixty-four kinds of writing, 
including those of the Chinese and the Huns. In style the work 
is as much of a patchwork as in substance. It is written in 
prose in Sanskrit with verse portions in mixed Sanskrit ; these 
normally do not carry on the prose account, but run parallel 
with it, giving it in brief form. The ballads of this sort are often 
clearly old, as shown by comparison with the Pali tradition as in 
the case of the Asita legend (vii), the Bimbisara story (xvi), the 
dialogue between the Buddha and Mara (xviii), but the prose 
also is sometimes used in old matter, as in the version of the 
sermon at Benares (xxvi), while among the verse portions occur 
later work, where such elaborate metres as Qardulavikridita and 
Vasantatilaka are used. The date of the text is quite uncertain , 
it was rendered into Tibetan in the ninth century and was well 
known to the artists of Boro Bodur in Java (850-900). Its spirit 
of reverenc&of the Buddha corresponds to the artistic revolution 
of the Gandharan art which reveals the portrait of the Buddha, 

1 Ed. S. Lefmann, Halle, igoa-S ; trans. F. Foucaux, AMG. vi and xix. See 
F. Weller, Zunt Lalitavistara (19x5). 
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whereas the older tradition of Sanchi and Bharhut showed 
symbols only of the blessed one, and the work may in the main 
belong to the period from the second century A. D. 

A^vaghosa’s works liave already been considered in their 
aspects as epics and lyrics or as the application of the tale to 
moral and religious ends. The MaJuiyiina^raddhotpada} if it be 
really his, is more simply philosophical and develops a very com- 
plex system of thought in which the influence of the Brahmanical 
absolute appears distinctly operative. Avadanas are numerous 
both individually and in collections ; in addition to the Avadana- 
fataka and Divydvaddna^ already mentioned, there are the 
Dvdviu^atyavaddnal^ a collection of twenty-two tales in prose 
with verses inserted ; the Bhadrakalpdi'addna^ thirty-four legends 
in verse; (he VraUivadanamdldP a collection of legends to 
explain certain ritual vows; and in Kavya style the Avadatia- 
kalpalatd^ of the polymath Ksemendra of Kashmir, the one 
hundred and eighth tale being added by his son Somendra, who 
also provides an introduction. As usual in Ksemendra, his version 
is valuable for matter, not form. 

Of the Mahayana Sutras proper the Saddharmapitndartka^ 
occupies the most prominent place. It displays throughout the 
ideal of the Bodhisattva and luxuriates in the glorification of 
the Buddha as a being of ineffable glory and might. It appears 
possible that originally it was written in mixed Sanskrit verses 
with short prose passages interspersed ; but, as we have it, it is 
in prose with mixed Sanskrit verse sections in the older chapters, 
while in xxi-xxvi, in which the worship of Bodhisattvas is 
inculcated, we have prose only ; the comparative lateness of these 
chapters is confirmed by the Chinese version made before ^i6. 
which has them out of place as appendices. I he work as a whole 
need not date before A.n. aoo and is not likely to be much 
earlier. It contains, among other legends, the talc of the father ^ 
whose son lived as a beggar in his house but was enriched by his 

’ Tran*. T. Suzoki, Chicago, 1900. 

• Mitra, AV/ BudJh. Lit , |>p. 85 ff. ; on the l.nnguagc, see Turner, JRAS. 1913, 
pp. 189 fl. 

• I>*tCT than K*«roen«Jra acc. to S. d'Olclenburg, JRAS. 1893, pp. 33* 

• Mitra, pf. tit., pp. lozff., aat fT., *75 0 . 

• bji. HI. i8S8ff. • Kd. HH. x. 19080. ; trant. SEE. xxi. 

• Cf. Pouuin, BottdJhiimt, pp. 3170. 
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father on his deathbed, a parable of how the Buddha gradually 
draws mankind to him, which has been unwisely compared with 
the biblical tale of the son who was lost and was found. 

The Bodhisattva Avalokite9vara, the subject of chapter xxiv 
of the Saddharmapundarika^ is also the hero of the Avalo- 
kite^vciriiguHakdrandavyuhay which exists in a prose version and 
a version in verse, which is, doubtless, the younger and which 
recognizes an Adi Buddha or creator god. One form of the 
Sutra was rendered into Chinese in A.D. no, but the date of 
either of the extant texts is uncertain. It contains the story 
of the visit of Avalokite^vara to the abode of the dead, which 
has been compared with the legend of Nikodemos whence it 
could, doubtless, have been derived. The paradise of Amitabha 
and himself are glorified in the Sukhdvativyuha} which exists in 
a longer version and in a shorter, apparently derived from the 
longer text. The Amitayurdhydnasutra^ extant in a Chinese 
version, explains how by meditation on the god to attain this 
paradise ; versions of the Sukhdvativyuha were made in China 
before A.D. 170 and the three texts are the foundation of two 
Japanese sects, the j6-do-shu and Shin-shu. Another heaven, 
that of Padmottara, is described in the Karunapundarika^ 
rendered into Chinese before A. D. 6co. The worship of Manju^ri 
is recorded in the Avatahsakasntra^ or Gandavyuha, rendered 
into Chinese by A. D. 420, and the chief work of the Ke-gon sect 
of Japan. 

Of more philosophical content is the Lahkdvatdrasutra^ in 
which nihilistic and idealistic doctrines are found, but the work is 
useless for chronological conclusions, as it refers to the Guptas 
and to barbarians who succeed them, and so cannot have been 
composed as we have it before c. A. D. 600, though one version 
was made into Chinese in 443. The Dofabhumlfvara Mahdydna- 
sutra^ deals with the ten stages to Buddhahood, and was trans- 
lated by 400. The Samddhiraja’^ deals with meditation. The 
Suvartiaprabhdsa^ again, though in.high repute in Nepal, Tibet, 
and Mongolia, is a work of inferior type, including many 

‘ Ed. Oxford, 1883 ; trans. SEE. xlix. * Trans. SEE. xlix. 

’ Ed. Calcutta, 1898. * Wintemitz, GIL. ii. 34a. 

® Ed. Calcutta, 1900; London, 1935. • Mitra, Nep. Buddh, Lit,, pp. 8l ff. 

Mitra, op. <U., pp. 307-31. * Ed. Calcutta, 1898. 
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Dharanis, spell formulae, and inclining to the nature of a Tantra ; 
it was translated into Chinese in the sixth century. In the 
Rastrapdlapariprcchd} translated before 6i8, we find an interest- 
ing satire on the laxity of contemporary Buddhism, then waning 
in strength ; the work is written in poor Sanskrit with verses 
in Prakrit and still worse Sanskrit. 

The quintessence of the new doctrine is also given in the 
numerous PrajndpdramitdSy of which we have versions of from 
700 to 100,000 Qlokas,* i. e. units of thirty-two syllables in length 
in prose. These merely assert that intelligence, the highest of 
the perfections, Paramitas, of the Buddha consists in the recog- 
nition of the vacuity, ^unyata, of everything. The most 
famous is the Vajracchedikd^ diamond-cutter, which spread over 
Central Asia,^ China, and Japan, in which it serves with the 
Prajndpdramitdhrdaya as the chief texts of the Shin-gon sect. 

The views expressed in the Prajndpdramitds are far better 
brought out in the Mddhyamikasutra^ of Nagarjuna, who seems 
to have been a Brahmin, perhaps from southern India, who was 
converted to Buddhism. His nihilistic or negativistic doctrine 
accepts, as does the Vedanta, two truths, the higher which ends 
in the vacuity of all conceptions owing to self-contradiction, and 
the lower which allows for ordinary life. He may be placed as 
a later contemporary of A^vaghosa. His own comment exists 
in Tibetan, as do those of Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka ; that 
of Candrakirti of the seventh century A. D. is extant in Sanskrit. 
To Nag5rjuna are attributed also a Dharmasamgraha^ a collec- 
tion of technical terms, and a SuhrlUkha extant in Tibet. Of 

Aryadeva we have already spoken. 

The Vijnanavada school is represented by Asanga*s Bodki^ 
sattvabhumiy part of the Y ogdcdrabhumifdstra^ and the Makdyd- 
nasiitrdlamkdra^ in verse with comment. His brother Vasubandhu 
wrote the Gdthasamgraka and the Abhtdhartnakofa'^ of which 

^ Ed. L. Fioot, BB. ii. 1901. 

• Ed. BI. 190a ff. Trans, before 405. AUasakasrika, BI. 1888. 

’ Ed. Oxford, 1881 ; trans. SHE. xUx. 

• Lenraann, Zur nordarischen Sprcufu, pp. 56 ff., 84 ff. 

• Ed. dela Vallie Poussin, BB. iv. • Ed- Oxford, 1885. 

’ U. Wogihara, Asahga's Bodhisattvabhumi (1908). 

• Ed. and trans. S. L<vi, Paris, 1907-11. 

• Trans, de la Vallie Poussin, I9i8ff. 
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we have Ya9omitra’s Vyakhya in Sanskrit, and which is one of 
the most important sources of our knowledge of the tenets of the 
Sarvastivadin and other schools of the Hinayana. When con- 
verted to the Mahayana, he wrote many commentaries ; one 
short poem in Karikas has been rendered from Tibetan. His 
Paramarihasaptati is an attack on the Samkhya system. Of 
Candragomin’s many works we have only a poem, and ^antideva 
is the author of a (^iksasamuccaya} valuable for its large number 
of citations, written in prose, which shows none of the real ability 
of his Bodhicaryavatara. 

The Stotras of Buddhism have already been mentioned ; the 
Dharanis, spells of all kinds, appear to have been used early, for 
they occur in Chinese versions of the fourth century ; sometimes 
they appear collected into groups as in the Meghasutra. Even 
philosophic doctrines were condensed to this shape as in the 
Prajnapdramitahrdayasiitra’^ preserved since 609 in Japan. In 
such uses we are in full touch with ordinary Hinduism and still 
more is the case with the Tantras which either deal with ritual 
and ceremony or with Yoga. The former are innocuous, and are 
comparable with Hindu ritual treatises; of this kind is the 
Adikarmapradipa? The latter include magic, eroticism, and 
mysticism in the usual Tantra manner; they include the Kdla- 
cakra which knows of Mecca ; the Mahdkdla^ which teaches how 
to find hidden treasure, win a wife, make a foe mad, or kill him 
the Taihdgaiaguhyaka, which enjoins even the eating of the 
flesh of elephants, horses, and dogs, and intercourse with Candala 
girls ; the ManjufrJmfilatantra, which prophesies the advent of 
Nagarjuna, and the Samvarodaya, which is ?aiva in tone. To 
Nagarjuna are actually attributed five of the six sections of the 
Pancakrania^ but, as one is ascribed to ^akyamitra, who is prob- 
ably to be dated c, A. D. 850, we may reject the identification 
with the great philosopher. The form of these works is as 
unsatisfactory as their contents, but it is idle to deny their in- 
fluence ; the Shin-gon sect in Japan rests on Tantras. 

‘ Ed. C. Bendall, BB. i. 190a ; trans. London, 1923. 

* Ed. Oxford, 1884. 

* de la Vall6e Poussin, Bouddkisme (1898), pp. 177 

* de la ValHe Poussin, Pludes (1896). 
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8 . yainism 

Jaina philosophy, originally written in Prakrit, was driven by 
the advantage of Sanskrit to make use also of that language, and 
in the TatK'drthadhigamasutra^ of Umasvati we find in Sutras and 
commentary a very careful summary of the system. His example 
was followed widely ; Samantabhadra wrote in the seventh cen- 
tury the Aptaniimdnsd’^ on which Akalanka commented ; both 
were attacked by Kumarila and defended against him by Vidya- 
nanda, in his comment on the AptamJmdusd^ and Prabhacandra, 
a Digambara whose tomb records his death by staivation, in his 
Nydyakumudacafidrodaya and Pramfyakamalaiudrtanda. <pubha- 
candra’s y ndndrnava ® belongs to c. Hoo. In the eighth century 
Haribhadra, a voluminous writer, produced his Saddar^anasamuc- 
caya and Lokatativauirnaya^ which are less specifically Jain 
than his Yogadrstisafnuccaya, YogabinduP and Dharmabitidiip' 
which gives a review of ethics for laymen, monks, and the blessings 
of Nirvana. Hemacandra’s Yoga^dstra and other works have 
already been recorded. To his Yf/ardgas/uti MaWisenz in 1292 
wrote a SyddvddamanjariP which is an important contribution to 
Jain philosophy. A9adhara’s Dharmdmrta is ascribed to the 
thirteenth century ; it is a full account of theVhole subject, but 
his date precludes the assertion that he was a contemporary of the 
well-known poet Biihana. To Sakalakirti in the fifteenth cen- 
tury we owe the Tattvdrtkasdradipikd, which contains a full 
account of the Digambara sacred books, and the Pra^nottaropd- 
sakdcdra, which, in the favourite form of question and answer, 
deals with the duties of laymen. 

Other works are, though intended to inculcate the Jain faith, 
more vitally connected with branches of literature in the narrower 
sense of that term, and these, as in the case of Siddharsi’s Upami- 
tibhavaprapancd kathd, Amitagati’s Subhdsitasamdoha and 


' Ed. BI. 1903-5; trans. H. Jacobi, ZDMG. lx. 287 IT., 372 ff., who places him 
before a. O. 600. The traditional date for this author in S. C. Vidyabhusana {/ftdian 
Logic, pp. 168 f.) is untenable. See H. von Glasenapp, Der Jainismtis (1925). 

* Cf. Fleet, El. iv. 22 ff. * Weber, Berlin Catal., ii. 907 ff. 

* Ed. and trans. L. Suali, GSAI. xviii. 263 ff. 

* Ed. Bhavnagar, 1911. * Ed. and trans. GSAI. xxi, 223 flf. 

^ Ed. Benares, 1900. 
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‘'Dharmaparlksa, have been noted above. There 
numerous Caritras, legends of saints, some in Sanskrit, and even 
Puranas, including the Harivahfapurdna (784) of Jmasena, and the 
Adipurana of another Jinasena, whose pupil, Gunabhadra^rote 
the continuation, the U Uarapurana, giving the lives of the Tlrtha- 
karas after Rsabha. A further continuation was made by 
Lokasena in 898. Much later is the gatrumjayafnahdtmya 3. 
panegyric of mount gatrumjaya, in fourteen cantos of sfy*®- 
The Padmapurana of Ravisena is ascribed to c. A. D. 660. ^ 

The Jain contribution to philosophy, so far as it was original, 
lies in the effort to solve the contrast between what is abiding 
and what passes away by insisting that there is an abiding 
reality, which, however, is constantly enduring change^ a doctrine 
which in logic is represented by the famous Syadvada, which 
essentially consist of the assertion that in one sense something 
may be asserted, while in another it may be denied. But any 
serious development of metaphysics was prevented by the neces- 
sity of accepting as given the Jain traditional philosophy which 

could not be rationalized. 


9. Cdrvdkas or Lokdyatas 

Materialists existed, we need not doubt, in early India, though 
curiously enough efforts have been made' to explain away the 
Lokayata philosophy, which is condemned by Buddhists and 
Brahmins alike, as simply in origin a popular philosophy of 
common sense. No books of these materialists have been 
allowed to come down to us, and we have merely summaries of 
their doctrines by their opponents, from which we learn that they 
endeavoured to prove the birth of spirit from matter by analogies 
from chemistry, and contended that as this was the origin of the 
body, so, when it dissolved in death, the spirit ceased to be. 
They, therefore, commended only the pleasxires of the body, 
ridiculing the doctrine of the reward to be reaped in heaven by 
those who sacrifice and give presents to greedy and fraudu- 
lent priests whose Vedas and ceremonies they condemned as being 
merely tricky means of livelihood. We need not doubt that 
works were current, under the name of Brhaspati, who had an 

^ Jacobi, GGA. 1919, p. 33 . 
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evil repute among the orthodox as the teacher of the Asuras, the 
demon foes of the gods, and from one or other of these may come 
the few phrases which can be ascribed more or less safely to the 
school.^ The term Carvaka applied to it may have been due to 
a teacher of that name, or be an abusive nickname from a famous 
infidel, not necessarily a member of the school. But the oblivion 
of its writings probably does not correspond at all to the actual 
importance it enjoyed. 

10 . Historians of Philosophy 

A history of Indian philosophy was never attempted in India ; 
the most that was achieved was the grouping of systems by 
reason of their similarities, and accounts of contending views 
based on the desire to prove by this means the superiority of 
some doctrine or other. The common view of six systems, 
grouped in pairs, Purvamimansa and Vedanta, Sarhkhya and 
Yoga, and Nyaya and Vai^esika, and treated as orthodox, 
because they accept the Veda as authoritative, is certainly not 
early, though a sketch of these six is found in Siddharsi’s Upami- 
tibhavaprapancd kathd (A. D. 906). Haribhadra’s Saddarfanasam- 
uccayai^ of the eighth century, deals with Buddhist views, Nyaya, 
Samkhya, Vai9esika, and Purvamimansa as well as Jain meta- 
physics, and very shortly with the Carvaka views ; thus suggest- 
ing that the number six was traditional but not rigidly fixed 
in significance. In the Sarvadarfanasiddhdntasamgraha? which 
is erroneously ascribed to<Jankara, we find accounts of the Loka- 
yatika, the Jain system, the Buddhist schools, Madhyamikas, 
Yogacaras, Sautrantikas, and Vaibh^ikas, Vai^esika, Nyaya, 
Purvamimansa — according to Prabhakara and Kumarila, Sarh- 
khya, Patanjali, Vedavy^a, that is the Mahdbhdrata, and 
Vedanta, which is the author’s own view. The date is dubious, 
but the Bhdgavata Purdna is known while Ramanuja is ignored, 
and the alleged* allusion to the Turks is uncertain. Later prob- 
ably is the well-known Sarvadarfanasamgraha^ which deals with 

‘ Hillebrandt, Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 14 ff.; ERE. vlii. 403 f. 

* Ed, L. Snali, BI. 1905 B. 

’ Ed. aad trails. M. Rangacarya, Madras, 1910. 

‘ Jacobi, DJLZ. 1931, p. 734. Contrast Liebicb, DLZ. 1933, pp. 100 f. 
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the systems arranged from the point of view of relative error. 
The Carvakas are followed by the Buddhists, Jains, Ramanuja 
a very palpable hit at a rival school, various ^aiva schools, 
Vaicesika, Nyaya, Purvamimahsa, followed by a grammatical 
school ascribed to Panini, Samkhya, and Yoga. The chapter on 
Vedanta seems not to be part of the original work, but to have 
been added later, conceivably by the father of the author if we 
take him to be Madhava,^ son of Sayana, not his brother, though 
this view is only conjectural and to Sayana himself the work is 
sometimes attributed. The date is the fourteenth century, in the 
latter part. Of unknown author and date is the Sarvamata- 
sam^ra/ia,^ which sets three Vedic schools against three non- 
Vedic, describes Jain. Buddhist, and materialist views, and then 
sets out Vaicesika and Nyaya as Tarka ; the theistic and 
atheistic Samkhya; and Mimahsa and Vedanta as Mimahsa. 

1 1 . Greece and Indian Philosophy 

Parallels between Indian and Greek philosophy are well worth 
drawing, but it may be doubted whether it is wise thence to pro- 
ceed to deduce borrowing on either side. The parallelism of 
Vedanta and the Eleatics and Plato is worth notice, but it is no 
more than that, and the claim that Pythagoras learned his philo- 
sophic ideas from India though widely accepted rests on extremely 
weak foundations.^ The attempt to prove a wide influence of the 
Samkhya on Greece depends in part in the belief in the very 
early date of the Samkhya, and if. as we have seen, this is dubious, 
it is impossible to assert that the possibility of influence on Hera- 
kleitos, Empedokles, Anaxagoras, Demokritos, and Epikuros is 
undeniable. But what is certain is that there is no such convincing 
similarity in any detail as to raise these speculations beyond the 
region of mere guesswork. An influence of Indian thought on 
the Gnostics^ and Neoplatonists may be held to be more likely, 

» Cf. R. Narasimh.'ichar, lA. xlv. i ff., 17 ff. Bnt this is not proved, and S^ana’s 
son’s name is Mayana. The text is ed. Calcntta, 1908; AnSS. 5*> *90^; 

1934 ; trans. E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, London, 1894. 

« Ed.TSS. 63, 1918. 

» See Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, chap, xxix ; JRAS. 19091 PP- 

Cf. Kennedy, JRAS. 1907, PP- 477 ff- 1 Forerunners and Rivals ofChns- 

tianityy\\\ I. Scheftelowitz, Die Entsiehung der manichdischen Religion (i9aa;; 
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and it would be unjust to rule it out of court. But it is essential 
to note that Neoplatonism is clearly a legitimate and natural 
development of Greek philosophy, and that what there is in it 
similar to Indian thought can be easily explained from Greek 
philosophy ; striking similarity of detail is lacking, for what has 
been adduced is clearly far from convincing, and in part cannot 
be proved to have existed in India before it is found in Greece. 
The case of the Gnostics ^ is more obscure, and is complicated by 
the fact that in Persia Indian doctrine doubtless had considerable 
influence, but it is extremely difficult to assign to India views 
which may not have been originated in Persia or Asia Minor, 
It may be tempting to trace the doctrine of the Aion to the 
Brahmanical speculations regarding the year which is identified 
with Prajapati, but ideas of this kind may just as well have been 
Iranian as Indian, and be part of the heritage of the Indians and 
Iranians. We reach, in fact, in such speculations a region in 
which really effective means of proof are wanting. Nor is it 
possible to say more in favour of the suggestions so often made 
to find in Greece the origin of Indian logic or strong influences 
on its development,* or again the source of the atomic doctrine 
which is accepted by the Jains and the Vai^esika school. We 
may regard such influences as reasonable, but we must admit 
that real proof is wanting. If India borrowed, she had the power 
to give her indebtedness a distinctive character of its own, and a 
certain argument against indebtedness can be drawn from cases 
in which Indian borrowing is undoubted ; the proof of it as 
regards astronomy and astrology is perfectly convincing, and we 
may doubt whether, if borrowing were real as regards philosophy, 
it would be so effectively concealed. 

The effort, however, has been made with special emphasis in 
the case of Buddhist legends, as we find them both in Pali and San- 
skrit texts, to prove derivation of events in the gospels, including 
the apocryphal gospels from India. The argument is also sup- 
ported by hagiographic legends, beyond all by the tale of Barlaam 

L^vi, RHR. xxlii. 45 ff. ; E. de Faye, Cnoitiques et Cnoslicisme ; Wesendonk, 

Urmensck und SuU in d. iron. Oberlu/erung (1935); L. Troja, Die Dreitehn und 
die Zwblf im TraAiai Pellict (1935) ; F. C. BurkiU, The Religion of the Manichees 
(*925) » Pestgabe Garde, pp. 74-7. 

* Cf. Weber, SBA. 1890, p. 935; on Basilides, Kennedy, JRAS. 1903, pp. 377 ff. 

* CC S. C. Vidyabhosana, JRAS. 1918, pp. 469 ff. ; Indian Logic, op. 497 ff. 
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and Josaphat. for it is generally admitted that the Bodhisattya is 
the figure whence Josaphat is derived. But the parallel of the 
legends is clearly very small beyond the presence of this figure, and 
the late date of the story renders it extremely probable that India 
was only remotely concerned.' The figure of the Bodhisattva 
was most probably taken up by Persian thought in Mahomedan 
times, made into a typical Sufi, taken thence to Bagdad and 
Syria, where under Christian hands it was converted into a saint. 
Other cases are far less plausible;’^ the man-eating monster 
Christophoros cannot fairly be compared with the Bodhisattva- 
bearing Brahmadatta ; the figures in their respective legends 
have little in common, and it becomes necessary to suppose that 
the idea was transferred through pictorial delineations misunder- 
stood, while the Christophoros legend can be explained as a 
variant of the Marchen of the stronger— the effort to find out 
who is the strongest of all — and conjectural explanations of 
names. Similarly, the attempt to parallel the legend of Placidas 
who becomes the holy Eustachios as the outcome of pursuing 
a deer, loses and finds again his wife and children, by a combina- 
tion of a Jataka of a deer which brings about the conversion of 
a king, of a woman who lost her children, and the sufferings of 
the hero of the Vessantara Jataka is clearly fallacious. The 
essential parts of the legends belong to the realm of myth or 
Marchen, and for borrowing there is no real evidence. 

Nor is the case better with gospel narratives.® The birth of 
Christ from a virgin is not comparable with that of the Buddha, 
whose mother is never in early texts represented as a virgin, the 
miracles attending both his birth and death are commonplaces of 
the appearance of the great, be they divine or semihuman. Even 
the temptation by Mara is ethnic or Indo-European, as the 
temptation of Ahura by the evil spirit in Zoroastrianism shows. 

* See Buddha, pp. 3a ff. Cf. Kuhn, Barlaam and Joasapk (1894). 

* Gunter, o/.«/.,pp. 8 ff. ; Kennedy, JRAS. 1917. pp. ai3ff*» 504 

* Gunter, op. cit., pp. 74 ff. Cf. Wintemitz, GIL. ii. 377 ff. ; Garbe, Indien und 
das ChrisUntum ; Kennedy, JRAS. 1917, PP- 508 who argues for borrowing from 
the west, both as regards Buddha’s youth and the young Kysna, and makes out 
a plausible case, without proving it. For parallelism in the duration of gesUtion 
(ten months), the tree motif (Leto and Apollo), speech on birth (Zoroaster’* laugh 
and Vergil’s Etlogue), see PrinU, ZDMG. Ixxix, 119 ff. For the evidence of Art-- 
Greek influence but later Indian reaction, see Foucher, L Art Grico^Bouddhiquo, ii. 
564 ff., 787(1. 
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The legend of the statues which in Egypt are broken before the 
young Christ is clearly a fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah ; in 
the Lalitavistara they merely bow in respect, for the Buddha is 
not come to end the being of the gods, who are less than he, but 
not false. Similarly, the cleverness of the Child Christ and of the 
Buddha in explaining the alphabet is a common idea, and the 
treatment of the two by their teachers is quite unlike ; that of 
the Buddha bows in respect before him, that of the Christ strikes 
him, and falls before him only because he is cursed by his charge. 
There is an equal discrepancy between the obedience of the 
beasts of the wild to the Christ Child and the Buddha’s benevo- 
lence towards them ; the distinction corresponds to a difference 
in psychology of the minds of the peoples. It is the parallelism 
of the human mind again that explains why the palm-tree bends 
on the journey to Egypt to feed Mary, and in the Vessantara 
Jdtaka the hapless family is similarly nourished. The sleep of 
nature at the birth of the Buddha and of Christ is an old motif, 
that of the magic slumber which reappears in the whole cycle of 
tales of the sleeping beauty. Ethnic also are the seven steps of 
the young Buddha in the Lalitavistara and of the mother-to-be 
of Christ. The miracle of the loaves and fishes has been com- 
pared with the feeding of 500 monks by the Buddha, but these 
magic foods are commonplaces. The legend of Peter’s walking 
on the water has a Buddhist parallel, but in this case the evidence 
in time is much in favour of the priority of the Christian tale. 
Similarly, the widow’s mite is not paralleled until late in India, 
and there is very little real resemblance between the two versions 
of the son who was lost and was found. Great stress has been 
laid on the parallel between the legend of Simeon and that of 
Asita, but this seems quite unjustified ; the divergences are great, 
and there seems something peculiarly natural in the conception 
in either case, testifying to the similarity of the human mind.' 
Still less can one take seriously the mere fact that the young 
Buddha was found in deep meditation while the young Christ 
stayed in the temple to talk to the teachers ; the difference in 
the action is characteristic of the divergence of two civilizations. 

* CC O. Wecker, Chrisius und BudJha, pp. 15 ff.; K. Beth, DLZ, 1915, p. 898, 
Kennedy (JRAS. 1917, pp. 533 ff.) holds that the Asiia legend is later than the 
Christian. 
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Equally slight is the connexion between the declaration by 
a woman of Mary’s blessedness and the similar assertion made of 
the mother of the Buddha, apart from the fact that the western 
tale is here far older, and, if an angel or spirit is to aid the Lord 
or the Buddha, it is purely natural that it should be when either 
is fasting. Similarly in the legends of Buddhist, Jain, and Brah- 
min saints and those of Christian holy men^ there are constant 
parallelisms arising from the very nature of the ascetic life with 
its exaggerated virtues, its hatred of sin, and its constant absorp- 
tion in the effort to avoid sin. We find thus instances of sudden 
and complete conversions ; of evil men, like the robber Anguli- 
mala, who become most holy ; of the efforts of women to seduce 
the saint ; even of women who seek to lead as men the ascetic 
life ; of selling oneself into slavery for the sake of others ; of the 
sacrifice of an eye to stay the love of the flesh ; of the conversion 
of a Brahmin by realization that the god to whom he was about 
to sacrifice could not even protect the destined victim, and so on. 
For coincidence in thought among different peoples great allow- 
ances must be made ; between the Taoist Chuang Tse of the 
fourth century B. c. and Calderon and Shakespeare curious and 
illuminating coincidences have been pointed out, which cannot be 
accounted for by borrowing.^ 

* Cf. Giinler, op. (it., chap. ii. 

* Cf. A. Forke, Dit indischen Mhrcketiy pp. 46ff.; cf. Kennedy, JRAS. 1917, 
p. 216. n. I. 
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MEDICINE 

I. 'Fhe Development of Indian Medicine 

W E have in the Vedic literature abundant evidence of 
the magic which precedes or accompanies in simple 
peoples the practice of medical art. The belief in demons 
of disease which dominates the Atharvavcda and the ritual 
text-books is preserved through Indian medicine, for one of 
Its topics is the treatment of diseases derived from this source. 
Anatomy had begun to be studied,* possibly as a result of the 
constant slaughter of victims by the priests for the animal 
offering; we have also knowledge of Vedic ideas of embryology 
and hygiene. Late tradition recognizes the Ayurveda, also called 
Vaidya^astra, science of the doctor par excellence^ as a Upanga 
of the Atharvaveda and ascribes to it eight topics, major surgery, 
minor surgery, healing of disease, demonology, children’s diseases, 
toxicology, elixirs, and aphrodisiacs. Patahjali proves the early 
cultivation of the science in Sanskrit by mentioning Vaidyaka 
along with the Ahgas and Itihasa, Parana, and Vakovakya. 
Moreover, we have many names of ancient sages who gave 
instruction, Atreya, Ka9yapa, Harita, Agnive9a, and Bheda, but, 
though Samhitas occur attributed to these worthies, we can be 
reasonably certain that they are generally not original works. 
It is, indeed, probable, though not exactly proved, that in the 
earliest period of literary compositions on medicine works were 
styled Tantras or Kalpas and took the form of monographs on 
special topics and not of Sarhhitas, which are comprehensive 
treatises covering a wide range of topics. Atreya is of these 
sages the one usually declared to have been the founder of the 
science, but Canakya also is credited with writing on medicine.* 

* gaiapatha Brdhmana, x. 5. 4. la; xii. 3* 3 i- J ^thamaveda, x. a. See 

J* Jolly, Mediein (1901); Girindranath Makhopadhyay. History of Indian Medicine 
and Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, whose views arc, however, often unacceptable. 

• C . Zachariae, WZKM. xxviii. ao6f. ; he is known to Arabic writers as Sanaq. 
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Buddhist tradition talks of Jivaka, who studied under Atreya 
and was an expert on children’s diseases ; the Vi»aya Pi/aka 
and other texts show a wide knowledge of elementary medicine, 
surgical instruments, the use of hot baths, and so forth. It was, 
of course, inevitable that living as they did in communities the 
Buddhists had early to consider the tendance of their sick 

members.^ 

2. The Older Samkitds 

The oldest of the extant Samhit^ is generally held to be that 
ascribed to Caraka, who according to tradition was the physician 
of Kaniska, whose wife he helped in a critical case. Unhappily 
we cannot tell the value of such stories when they come to us at 
a late date. Further, we know from the text itself® that it is not, 
as we have it, Caraka s work, for it was revised by one Drdhabala, 
who admits to having added the last two chapters and to having 
written 17 out of a8 or 30 chapters of book vi. Drdhabala, who 
was a Kashmirian, son of Kapilabala, is ascribed to the eighth 
or ninth century, and in addition to his more substantial work 
he revised and altered the text, which, moreover, has come down 
to us in a very unsatisfactory form. The work does not claim to 
be original ; it appears to have been a revision of a number of 
Tantras on special topics written by Agnive9a, pupil of Punar- 
vasu Atreya and fellow student of Bheda or Bhela, whose 
Samhita is on that ground asserted by some to be older than 
that of Caraka. As we have it, part i, Sutrasthana. deals with 
remedies, diet, the duties of a doctor; ii, Nidanasthana, is con- 
cerned with the eight chief diseases; iii, Vimanasthana, with 
general pathology and medical studies ; it contains a statement 
of the regulations laid down for the conduct of the newly fledged 
student : he is to give his whole energies to his work, even if his 
own life is at stake, never to do harm to a patient, never to 
entertain evil thoughts as to his wife or goods, to be grave and 
restrained in demeanour, to devote himself in word, thought, and 
deed to the healing of his charge, not to report outside affairs of 
the house, and to be careful to say nothing to a patient likely to 

‘ Makdvagga, vi. 1-14; Majjkimanikdya, xoi and 105. 

* Cf. Takakuso, I’lsing, pp. 130 ff., aaa ff. 5 Jolly, ZDMG. Ivi 565 ”• 

> Trans. Calcutta, 1890-1911 ; often ed. 
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retard recovery. The ^aiTrasthana (iv) deals with anatomy and 
embryology; Indriyasthana (v) with diagnosis and prognosis; 
Cikitsasthana (vi) with special therapy ; and the Kalpa- and 
Siddhi-sthanas (vii and viii) with general therapy. Caraka, 
however, as we have him is more than an author on medicine ; 
he gives us information of a considerable number of points of 
philosophy and develops a form of Samkhya which has erroneously 
been regarded as old, whereas there is nothing to show that it is 
not a comparatively late addition to the text. He is familiar 
also with Nyaya and Vai9esika views, which suggests no early 
date.' The form of the work is prose interspersed with verses, 
and it has no very ancient appearance, perhaps owing to the 
work of Drdhabala. We know that it was rendered at a fairly 
early date into Persian, and that an Arabic translation was 
made c. 800. 

Su^ruta is equally famous with Caraka, and he is named with 
Atreya and Harita in the Bower Manuscript, while the Mahd- 
bhdrata^ represents him to be a son of Vi^vamitra, and Nagar- 
juna^ is credited with having worked over his text. Moreover, 
like Caraka, he won fame beyond India, for in the ninth and 
tenth centuries he was renowned both in Cambodia in the east 
and Arabia in the west. But his text also is not definitely 
assured until we have, as in the case of Caraka, the commentary 
of Cakrapanidatta in the eleventh century. We know of the 
older comments of Jaiyyata and Gayadasa, and Cakrapanidatta 
is supplemented by the comment of Dallana ^ of the thirteenth 
century. We have also a revised text of Su9ruta prepared by 
Candrata on the basis of the commentary of Jaiyyata.® 

The Sarhhita begins with a Sutrasthana, which deals with 
general questions and makes out that Su9ruta*s teacher was king 
Divodasa of Benares, an incorporation of Dhanvantari, physician 
of the gods. In Nidanasthana (ii) pathology is developed ; 


‘ Dasg:Qpta {Jnd. Phi/., i. 280 ff.) seeks to prove Caraka early (r. a. d. 80), bat, even 
if the contemporaneity with Kanina asserted in China (L<vi, lA. xxxii. 282 ; WZKM. 
xi. 164) is real, the date of onr text is dubious. On Df^habalasee Hoemle, Osteology, 
p. II; JRAS. 1908, pp. 997 ff. ; 1909, pp. 857fr. 

• xiii. 4. 55. » Cordier, Ricentes DRouveties, p. 1 2. 

• Ed. Calcatta, 1891. See Hoemle, JRAS. 1906, pp. 2830".; Jolly, ZDMG. Iviii. 
114 ff. ; lx. 403 ff. 

• Eggeling, IOC. i. 928. Trans. Calcutta, I907>i6. 
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^arirasthana (iii) covers anatomy and embryology ; Cikitsa- 
sthana (iv) therapeutics ; Kalpasthana (v), toxicology ; and the 
Uttaratantra, which is clearly a later addition, supplements 
the work. The view of Hoernle ^ that even this later book is as 
old as Caraka and the Bhela Samhita appears to be quite un- 
tenable, for it rests on his erroneous view that the anatomical 
views of Su^ruta were known to the author of the Qatcip<^tho. 
Brahmana, a view which has been disproved.* It is of interest 
to note the high standard demanded from a doctor by Su^ruta ; 
the introduction of the student is based on the formal initiation 
of a youth as a member of the twice-bom ; he is made to circum- 
ambulate a fire, and a number of instructions are given to him, 
including purity of body and life ; he is to wear a red garment 
an idea with many parallels ; his nails and hair are to be cut 
short : he is to treat as if they were his kith and kin, holy men, 
friends, neighbours, the widow and the orphan, the poor and 
travellers, but to deny his skill to hunters, bird-catchers, out- 
castes, and sinners. 

The Bhela Samhita^ is preserved in a single, very defective 
manuscript. It contains the same divisions as the Caraka Sa^- 
hitd, and what is preserved is mainly in Qlokas, with a limited 
amount of prose. Where comparison with the Caraka Samhita 
is possible, there seems no doubt that the Bhela, which knows 
Su^ruta, presents an inferior tradition. As regards psteology 
Hoernle* holds that a third version of the system of Atreya, in 
addition to those of Caraka and Bhela, is to be found in the 
Vdjnavalkya and Visnu Smrtis and the Visnudharmottara and 
AgJii PurdnaSy but the provenance of this Hst in Ydjhavalkya 
must be regarded as uncertain in the extreme. Moreover, the 
conclusion drawn by Hoernle as to the original account of 
Atreya and its relations to these later versions must be held to 
be vitiated by an excessive number of suggested corrections 
resting on modern knowledge of the true number and kinds of 
bones in the human body.® 


* Ho€mle, Osteology, pp. 8 ff. * Keith, ZDMG. Ixii. 136 flf. 

’ Ed. Calcolta, 1921 ; Hoernle, op. at., pp. 37 ff. ; Bower MS., pp. 54 ff. 

* Op. (it., pp. 40 ff. 

* A Kdfyapa Samhita is also known, of uncertain date; Haraprawd, Report 1 , 
p. 9. So there are H&rlta or Atreya, and Afvitta texts. 
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3 . The Medical Tracts in the Bower Manuscript 

We attain a certain measure of certainty as regards date in 
regard to the tracts on medicine which form part of the contents 
of tlie manuscript from Kashgar known by the name of its dis- 
coverer in 1890.* Palaeographically it can be referred with fair 
certainty to the fourth century A. D., and in the first of its seven * 
treatises one tract ^ deals with garlic {lacuna) and its valuable 
qualities for prolonging life ; a second gives also a recipe for an 
elixir to secure a thousand years of life, and discusses eye- 
washes and eye-salves with many other topics. Another text (iii) 
gives fourteen recipes for external and internal application, while 
great importance attaches to the Navanitaka (ii), which by its 
title proclaims itself the cream of former treatises. Divided into 
sixteen sections it gives information regarding powders, decoc- 
tions, oils, elixirs, aphrodisiacs, and other recipes, including a 
treatise on children’s diseases which often is cited and preserved 
in manuscript in varied forms. The treatises are written in verse, 
not seldom the more elaborate metres being used, and this 
peculiarity is preserved not rarely in later recipes. The advantage, 
it may be surmised, of this proceeding was that, as the syllables 
were fixed in number and length, it was possible to ensure in 
some measure the correctness of important recipes. 

Among the authors cited are Atreya, Ksarapani, Jatukarna, 
Para9ara, Bheda, and Harita, all sons of Punarvasu Atreya, but 
Caraka is not mentioned, though Su^ruta's name occurs. This, 
however, is no evidence against use of the Caraka Samhtta, which 
may be regarded as certain, for Atreya ranked as the teacher of 
Caraka, and the pupil, therefore, was covered by the teacher s 
name. The Bhela Sanihitd is also used. 

The language of the Bower Manuscript ^ is of a peculiar 

* Ho«rnle, TTu Bower Manuscript 

* Parts I-III are medical, IV and V on PafakakevaU, cubomancy, VI and VH 
Mahdmdyuri VidydrdjHi, a ebarm against snake-bite. 

* Forty-three verses with eighteen or nineteen metres, including Aupacchanda- 
sika, (pvdGlavikridita. Savadana, PrthvI, Vah^asthavila, Mand^ranta, Pramanika, 
Pramitakura, Tofaka, Sragdhara, Sudha, MalinI, <^alini, ^MattamayOra, Kosnmi- 
talatavellita. The other parts nse few metres save the Qloka, Arya, and Trisfubh forms. 

* Prakritisms are rare in Parts I and III, very common in IV-VII. 
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character, being popular Sanskrit heavily affected by Prakritisms, 
suggesting comparison with the mixed dialect of Buddhist San- 
skrit, which it may resemble in being an effort to write Sanskrit 
by persons used to writing in Prakrit. A barbarous Sanskrit is 
found also in medical formulae discovered in Eastern Turkestan, 
accompanied by a version in an Iranian dialect.' It must, of 
course, be remembered that doctors were often men of a restricted 
culture who could not be expected to be familiar with the niceties 
of Sanskrit, a phenomenon seen far more strongly in the works 
on architecture. 


4. Later Medical Works 

• 

Indian tradition traces Vagbhata as the third of the great 
names of medical science, not without recognition that he is later 
than Su^ruta. Two writers of this name must be distinguished, 
though both claim the same parentage in their works, the 
Astdhgasamgraha"^ Asidhgahrdayasamhitd? as we have 

them. The elder VagbhaU, Vrddha Vagbhata, is son of Sihha- 
gupta, and grandson of Vagbhata, and his teacher was the Buddh- 
ist Avalokita. His work was clearly used by the younger writer, 
whose metrical form as contrasted with the prose mixed with verses 
of his predecessor confirms his later date. For the date of the 
elder writer we have a valuable hint in I-tsing’s reference* to 
a man who shortly before had made a compendium of the eight 
topics of medicine ; to identify him with Vagbhata, who was clearly 
a Buddhist, seems eminently reasonable. For Vagbhata we have 
also the Prakrit form Bahata, and for Sinhagupta Sanghagupta. 
The younger writer was very possibly a descendant of the older, 
though we have no proof for such a conjecture beyond the fact 
that it might explain their confusion. His work was probably 
also that of a Buddhist ; it was translated into Tibetan, and there 
seems no reason to put him more than a century after his elder 
namesake. Both agree in citing Caraka and Su9ruta, Including 
in his case the Uttaratantra.® 

* HotTTAt, Bhandarkar Comm, Fi?/., pp. 416 ff.; cf. JRAS. 1935, pp. liof., 633 fT. 

’ Ed. Bombay, 1880. ’ Bombay, 1891. 

* Hoerale, JRAS. 1907, pp. 4i3ff. ; Keith, IOC. ii. 740. 

* Cordier (JA. X901, ii. 147 ff.) treats the two works as recensions ot one original. 
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Of the eighth or ninth century is the Rugvinigcaya * of Madhava- 
kara, son of Indukara, which is an important treatise on patho- 
logy, of decisive importance on later Indian medicine. It is 
probable, if not proved, that Madhava is older than Drdhabala. 
The Siddhiyoga^ or Vrndamadkava of Vrnda follows in its order 
of diseases that of the Rugvtnifcaya^ and provides prescriptions 
for curing a large number of ailments from fever to poisoning. 
The suggestion that Vrnda is the true name of the author of the 
Rugvinifcaya is plausible, but unproved. Vrnda is used largely 
in Cakrapanidatta’s treatise on therapeutics, the Cikitsdsara- 
samgraha (c. 1060), and Madhava and Su^ruta in the work of the 
same name by Vangasena, son of Gadadhara, of the eleventh or 
twelfth century. In 1224 Milhana wrote at Delhi the Cikiisamria 
in 2,500 verses. To a Nagarjuna are ascribed a Yogasdra and 
Yoga^ataka^ The Sarhhita of (^arngadhara was commented on 
by Vopadeva, son of the physician Ke9ava, and protege of 
Hemadri {c. 1300), who also wrote a ^atofloki on powders, pills, 
&c. (parngadhara provides for the use of opium and quicksilver 
and the use of the pulse in diagnosis, methods which have been 
referred to Persian or Arabic sources. Later works are numerous 
and expansive; especially favoured are Tisata’s Cikitsdkalikd 
(14th cent.), Bhava Mirra's Bkdvaprakdga (i6th cent.), Lolimba- 
raja’s Vaidyajtvana (17th cent.).* Numerous monographs on 
different kinds of diseases, including Surapala’s Vrksdyurveda 
on plant diseases, are recorded, but none are early. 

Historically important is the branch of Indian literature deal- 
ing with the merits of metallic preparations of which quicksilver 
{rasefvara) ranks first in importance. Quicksilver is attributed 
equal power over the body as over metals, and it serves as the 
philosopher s stone to transmute base metals while enormously 
increasing their bulk, an idea expressed in the kotivedhin rasa of 
the Rdjatarahgini. Elixirs of this sort are deemed to give per- 
petual youth, life for a thousand years, invisibility, invulnerability, 
and other good things. The date of the earliest writings is 

* Cf. Hocrnlc, p. 14; JRAS. 1906, pp. a88f.; 1908, p. 998 ; Vallauri, 

GSAT. xzvi. 353 fT. 

* Ed. AnSS. 37, 1894. 

» Cf. Haraprasad, Bepcrt /, pp. ^(. ; A'i’/o/ Caiai,, p. xxii. 

* An Ayurvtdatutra Sansk.^ 61, Mysore) is a late revival of the old style ; 

the ‘considerable antiquity ’ of JRAS. 1935, p. 355, is clearly a mistake. 
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•jncertain ; the Rasarainakara ' of Nagarjuna is assigned by Ray, 
but not on completely convincing grounds, to the seventh or 
eighth centuiy. Alberuni^ (1030) derides the whole science of 
elixirs, Rasayana. as worthless. The Rasarnava ^ is assigned by 
its editor to c. 1 200, and we have in the Sarvadarganasamgraha * 
a fairly early proof of the love of alchemy in the account of the 
Rase9varadar9ana, the system of quicksilver. These adepts were 
Qaivas, but they were also convinced of the high importance 
attaching to the preservation of the body as a means to obtaining 
release in life, and the text cites passages from the Rasarnava^ 
Rasahrdaya, and Rase^varasiddhanta. The Rasaratnasam- 
t 4 ccaya^ is ascribed to Vagbhata in some texts, in others to 
A9vinikumara or Nityanatha ; it has been assigned conjecturally 
to 1300. Nityanatha is author of the Rasarainakara, while a 
Rasf.ndracintdmani by Ramacandra is extant, and the Jain 
Merutuhga wrote a comment on a Rasadhyaya. The interest of 
these works is, however, entirely dependent on substance. 

Medical dictionaries may be ancient ; none of those preserved 
is old. The Dhanvantari Nigkaniu ® may in principle be older 
than Amara, but it refers to quicksilver and, therefore, presum- 
ably is later than his— dubious — date, which indeed has been 
placed after ^'’Igbhata on the score of his use of the term jatru? 
The ^abdapradlpa was written for Bhimapala of Bengal by 
Sure^vara in 1075, while Narahari’s Rdjanighantu^ dates from 
1235-50, and Madanapala’s Madanavinodanighantu^ a compre- 
hensive dictionary of materia medica, is as late as 1374. Works 
on terms of dietetics and cookery are also recorded, such as the 
Pa thy dp a thy an ighantu . ^ ® 

* Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry, ii, Sanskrit Texts, p. 14. On the qoestion of 
origin cf. chap, xxiii, § 3. The lateness of Arabic alchemy is proved by J. Roska, 
Arabische AUhtmisien (1924'). 

^ Sachau, AlberunCs India, i. »88 ff. 

* Ed. BI. 1908-10. 

< Chap. ix. On Govinda’s Rasahrdaya, in twenty-one chapters, see Haraprasad, 
Nepal Catal., pp. xxii, 239 ff. 

® Ed. AnSS. 19, 19x0; on the date cf. Jolly, Festschrift Windisch, p. 193, n. I. 

* Ed. AdSS. 33. The Sdrottaranirghanfa of a Buddhist exists in a MS. of 1080; 
Haraprasad, Report /, p. 6. 

’ Hoemle, JRAS. 1906, pp. 929 ff. • Ed. AnSS. 33. 

* Ed. Benares, 1875. 

For descriptions of many later works cf. Madras Catal., xxiii (19*8) and the /. 0 . 
Catal. i. 973 fT. ; il. 750 ff. 
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5 , Greece and Indian Medicine 

The striking similarity in many points between the Greek and 
the Indian medical systems ' has long been well known. We 
find in both such things as the doctrine of humours, whose 
derangement explains disease, the three stages of fever and other 
disorders which correspond to the Greek triad of 
and Kpia-Ls ; the division of means of healing into hot and cold, or 
dry and oily ; the healing of diseases by remedies of oppos- 
ing character; the insistence in the manner of Hippokrates on 
prognosis ; the oath exacted from doctors and the rules of 
etiquette and professional conduct declared to be incumbent on 
healers. There are also many detailed correspondences ; both 
systenjs emphasize the influence of the seasons on health, and 
contrary to Indian feeling we have in some cases insistence on 
the use of strong drink as a remedy. Quotidian, tertian, and 
quartan fevers are noted, consumption is prominently dealt with, 
while little account comparatively is taken of afifections of the 
heart. There are also similarities in regard to embryology ; the 
doctrine of the simultaneous development of the members is held, 
the connexion of the m^le sex with the right side is noted, and 
a like cause is given for the production of twins ; the viability of 
an eighth-month foetus is asserted, that of a seventh-month is 
denied ; there is similarity in regard to the removal of a dead 
foetus. In surgery there is similarity in the operation for stone, 
in modes of dealing with haemorrhoids, in blood letting, in the use 
of leeches, including according to Su9ruta^ those from Greece, 
cauteries, many surgical instruments, and the use of the left hand 
to deal with the right eye in ophthalmology. It must, however, be 
confessed that it is very difficult to determine how much is due to 
Greek influence and how much is merely parallel development. 
The doctrine of the three humours, which at first sight might be 
held to be definitely Greek, is in close connexion with the Samkhya 

* See Jolly, Mcdicin, pp. 17 f. with references. He deals also with Indian relations 
to Persia, China, &c, Cf. G. N. Banerjee, Hellenism in Ancient Indian pp. 330 ff. 
For parallels in beliefs as to birth see Printz, ZDMG. l^txix. 1 19 ff. 

’ i. 13. The oath of the doctor in Caraka t.^DMG. xxvi. 448 f.) has often been 
compared with that in Hippokrates (iv. 639 ff.); Jones, The Doctor^s Oath (1934). 
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system of the three Gunas or constituents ; moreover, one of the 
humours, wind, is already known in the Aiharvaveda, and the 
Kau^ika Suira ^ is alleged by the comment, perhaps with justifica- 
tion, to have recognized the doctrine of three, wind, bile, and 
phlegm. 

On the other hand,'^ we must recognize that we have certain 
information that both Ktesias {c. 400 B. c.) and Megasthenes 
{c. 300 B. C.) visited or lived in northern India, and other facts can 
be adduced to suggest derivation, especially of surgical doctrine, 
from Greece. Whatever was the case with Hippokrates, there is 
no doubt of the prevalence of dissection of the human body in 
the Alexandrian schools of Herophilos and Erasistratos in the 
third century ii. C., while in India we have no original passage in 
Caraka which admits of this, though Su9ruta has two chapters 
on surgical instruments and one on the mode of operation. But 
there is difficulty in postulating Indian borrowing, because the 
Alexandrians developed such accurate knowledge, comparatively 
speaking, of the muscular and vascular systems that it is difficult 
to suppose that India, if it had borrowed its anatomy from 
Greece, would have been content to remain indifferent to the 
other advances made in Greece. The definite evidence of rela- 
tion is rendered almost impracticable of attainment by the 
absence of any early Greek lists of the bones of the human body 
as reckoned in Greek surgery. Celsus, it has been noted, giving 
the Greek osteology of the first century B. C. speaks of the carpus 
and tarsus as consisting of many minute bones, the number of 
which is uncertain, but says that they present the appearance of 
a single, interiorly concave, bone, and in Su9ruta and Caraka 
respectively we have the opposed views of a number of small 
bones and a single bone. Again, the Greek and the Indian views 
correspond in regarding the fingers and the toes as consisting each 
of three joints springing from the metacarpals. Against these 
facts Hoernle points out that, if a Talmudic summary can be 
regarded as representing Greek views, which is possible, there 
must have been a profound difference between the Greek and the 
Indian enumeration of bones in the body. Greece, of course, 
borrowed from India the use of several medicinal plants, but 

* Bloomfield, SBE. xlii. 246,483, 516 f. 

* Cf. Hoernle, Osteology, pp, iii ff. 
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there is clearly no ground for the assumption of Indian influence 
in early days on Greek medicine. The disrepute of anatomy ' 
acted as a fatal barrier to the progress of India in the field of 
surgery and hampered its success in the field of medicine.'* 

* III Vagbhata ihis i$ already clearly evident. 

* On Greek medicine cf. U. O. Moon, i/ippcoalet and his Surccfsors (19^3) ; 

T. C. AlbuU, Gretk Metiicim in (1921) ; C. Singer, (iretk J>iolo^t;;y and Greek 

MeJuine (1924). Sec also II. Fichner, Die Meditin im Avestn (1925) ; D. Caini>l)ell, 
Arabiait A/edieine (1926); E. G. Uiowiic, .irahian MeJieine (1921); Neiiburger, 
History 0/ Medieine, i. (.1910). 
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ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, AND MATHEMATICS 

I . The Pre-scieniific Period 

T here is a definite breach of continuity in Indian 
thought on astronomy, with which astrology and mathe- 
matics are ever closely connected.' In the Vedic period we 
find extremely little sign of astronomical study ; the year is 
vaguely reckoned, and the twenty-seven or twenty-eight Nak- 
satras, moon stations, are of dubious origin. At the close of the 
Vedic period we have more elaborate works on the calendar 
evinced in Sutra notices and summed up Jyoiisa Vedahga^ 
preserved in two versions, for the Yajurveda and the Rgveda ; 
we find here a calendar arranged on the basis of a five-year 
Yuga, with a 366-day year, notices of the position of the sun and 
moon at the solstices, and at new and full moon with regard to 
the Naksatras. Some further development of a purely Indian 
type is found in the case of works like the Gargl Samhita^ of 
which we have fragments, the astronomical hints of the Vrddha 
Gargasaihhita, the fragment of Pauskarasadin preserved in the 
Weber MS., the Naksatra and other Pari^istas of the Atharva- 
veda, and the Paitamaha Siddhdnta recorded by Varahamihira. 
The Jain texts, chiefly the Suryaprajnapti^ though they 
develop a fantastic view of their own, are essentially of this type. 
The epic, the Puranas, the Smrtis, and old writers such as Para- 
9ara known from fragments are of the same type. 

The characteristics of this period are a general ignorance of 
the mean motions of the sun and moon, resulting in faulty appre- 
ciation of the length of years and months ; a total ignorance of 
the true motion as opposed to mean motion ; the teaching of an 
equal daily increase or decrease of the length of the day ; dividing 

» See G. Thibaut, Aslronomit, Aslrologie und Maihcmalik (1899); Kaye, Hindu 
Astronomy (1934). 

* Ed. A. Weber, ABA. 1863 ; Pandit^ N.S. xxix. 

5 See Thibaut, JASB. xlix. 108 ff. 
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the sphere into twenty-seven or twenty-eight Naksatras ; en- 
tertaining fantastic ideas of the constitution of the earth and the 
universe, and a determination on false premisses to work out large 
numerical calculations. All save the Jain texts assume that the 
winter solstice fell at the beginning of the Naksatra Dhanistha, 
but this datum is quite insufficient to enable us to fix in any 
way the date of the works. They contribute to the scientific 
period two ideas of great importance, if of no value : the concep- 
tion of great Yugas, during which a complete change of the 
heavenly bodies is carried out, so that a new Yuga begins with 
all of them in the same places as the preceding Yuga; and the 
conception of the lunar day, Tithi, which is a thirtieth part of a 
synodical month, a strange and not convenient unit. 

In one sphere, however, distinctly interesting results were 
attained in geometry as a result of the care taken in the measure- 
ment of altars. These results are enshrined in the (^ulbasutras, 
works which are of the late Sutra period, possibly of c. 200 B. C., 
though this is mere guesswork. They are concerned with the 
construction of squares and rectangles ; the relation of the 
diagonal to the sides ; the equivalence of rectangles and squares ; 
and the construction of equivalent squares and circles. We find 
the Pythagorean problem stated generally, but there is nothing 
to show how far it was fully understood and what exactly was 
the Indian conception of the irrational. The question of 
influence on Pythagoras or influence of Greece or Egypt on 
India has been much discussed ' without proving any dependence 
in either case. But in any event the theories of the (Julba- 
sutras for whatever reason had apparently no effect on the later 
progress of geometry. 

2. The Period of the Siddhantas 

Varahamihira, who is asserted to have died in A. D. 587, and 
who wrote perhaps c. 550, has preserved in his Pancasiddhan- 
tikd^ information of the contents of five Siddhantas of an earlier 

> Cf.Kciih, JRAS. 1910, pp. 519-^1 ; Kaye, JRAS. 1910, pp. 749-6o: Thibaut, 
cp. «V., p. 78. 

* Ed. G. Thibaot and Sudbakara Dvivedi, Benares, 1889. Seealso M. P. Kliaregat 
JBRAS. xi%. 109 ff.; V. B. Ketkar, POCP. 1919. »'• 457 G who argues that the 
SOrya SidJhanta^s fixation of the initial point of the ecliptic points to c. a. d. 290 ; 
cf. Bhandarkar, Early History of India, p. 69. 
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date. Of these the Paitaviaha belonged to the pre-scicnlific 
period, but the other four in various degrees showed a new spirit, 
which it is impossible not to ascribe to Greek influence, which dis- 
played itself also indelibly in tlic case of astrology. It is signifi- 
cant in the extreme that two of these Siddhantas bear non-Indian 
names, the Roviaka, which must be connected with Rome, and 
the PauHcn, which reminds us of the name ofPaulus Alcxan- 
drinus, of whom, however, we have preserved only an astrological 
treatise. The Sitrya Siddhanta^ in the form in which we have 
it, asserts that it was revealed by Surya to Asura Maya in 
Romaka, which is significant. The Roviaka adopts not the Indian 
Yuga system, but one of its own, namely the Metonic period of 
nineteen years multiplied by 150 which gives the smallest Yuga 
exactly divisible into integral numbers of lunar months and 
civil days. Further, it makes calculations for the meridian ' of 
Yavanapura, city of the Greeks ; and the Paulina, which does not 
adopt a constant Yuga, but operates with specially constructed 
short periods of time, gives the difference in longitude between 
Yavanapura and Ujjain. The Roviaka again alone of Indian 
works operates with the tropical revolutions of the sun and 
moon, while the Surya Siddhdnia and probably even the Paulina 
deal with sidereal revolutions. The Sfiyya^ it seems, shows us 
the process of adaptation of the new science to Indian ideas in 
its most pronounced state ; thus it accepts the Kalpa system, 
while, on the other hand, it is more precise in doctrine than its 
rivals ; it alone gives a general rule for the equation of the 
centre, and its full treatment of eclipses contrasts with the meagre 
rules of the Romaka and the rough formulae of the Paulina. 
The mention of Romaka, of course, need not be interpreted as 
an allusion to Rome ; it is due to the fame of the Roman Empire 
when the knowledge which came probably from Alexandria 
came to be associated with the name of the great metropolis. 

The evidences of Greek derivation in the Siddhantas, and still 
more plainly in later works, may be summed up as follows.^ 
The division of the ecliptic into the Naksatras yields to that into 
the signs of the zodiac, with names borrowed from the Greek ; 
the motions of the planets, hitherto neglected, come to be 

‘ No (loulU Alexandria. Kent, Br/ialsaffthihl, p. 54. 

Knyc, //indu Astronomy, p|>. J9 ff. 
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explained by the doctrine of epicycles; the notion of parallax 
and methods of calculating it were introduced ; new methods of 
calculating eclipses appear; the heliacal rising and setting of 
heavenly bodies was studied, especially with astrological refer- 
ence ; correct measurements of day and night were achieved ; 
the length of the year was revised ; and the names of the plane- 
tary week-days were introduced. We find already in the 
Paulina — perhaps also in the other Siddhantas — an important 
contribution to Indian trigonometry, in the shape of a table of 
sines, which seems clearly to have been borrowed from Ptolemy’s 
table of chords, the device being adopted of dividing the radius 
not into sixty parts with Ptolemy but into 1 20 parts, thus enabling 
the value given for the chords to be taken over bodily for the 
sines of half the angles. It is only in Aryabhata that we find 
the radius as 343^ ' with the necessary change of sine values. 

The exact mode and date of the introduction of these Greek 
elements has been disputed, and Whitney * suggested that it fell 
in a period before the Syniaxis of Ptolemy, a view supported by 
the constant difference in detail as in the figures of the epicycles 
of the planets. The question is rendered specially obscure by 
the fact that we do not know how Greek astronomy progressed 
between Hipparchos and Ptolemy. It is true that Hipparchos 
already settled the theory of the sun and the moon and had dis- 
covered the mean periods of the revolutions of the planets, and 
it is conceivable that the Roniaka Siddkania may have con- 
tented itself with treating of sun and moon only, in accordance 
with the necessities of the calendar and the practice of the earlier 
Indian period. But Ptolemy claims to have been the first to take 
into account the anomalies in planetary motions dependent on 
the distance of the planet from the sun and its distance from the 
apsis. The Vasisiha and Paulina Siddhantas seem to have taken 
some note of planetary anomalies, though exactly what is uncer- 
tain. But apart from the similarity as regards sine values noted 
above, which is strongly in favour of use of Ptolemy’s results, 
the position may best be explained on the basis of Thibaut s 
suggestion as to the means by which Ptolemy’s views reached 
India. It is indeed incredible that Indian astronomers should 

» JAOS. vi. 470 fT, Cf. Thibaut, PanchasiJdkdnlik&. pp. li ff. ; Aslronomie, 
pp. 47 ff. 
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have deviated so largely and needlessly from his work, if they 
had real knowledge of it. But they probably learned their views 
from books of a very inferior type, the sort of manual used by 
astrologers and calendar makers, works which troubled not at all 
about the basis of their risumh^ but simply gave results con- 
venient for practical purposes. The Indian Siddhantas, then, of 
the Surya type would represent not a mere borrowing nor an 
adaptation, but a combination and development on independent 
lines of elements borrowed in the shape of practical rules and 
vague hints of theory from mere manuals. The date of the 
borrowing cannot be determined with certainty. If, as is prob- 
able, the year 505 marks the date of Lata, who commented on 
the Romaka Siddhanta, it is natural to place that text about 
A.D. 400 at latest, and, if we place the period of reception some- 
where in the time between A.D. 3co-.'ioo, we reach a plausible 
result, though not one admitting of strict proof. This accords 
with the period when the Gupta Empire was showing many signs 
of contact with the Roman Empire in other spheres of activity, 
and the Sassanian dynasty’s rule may have promoted intercourse. 
But the old Sfnya Siddhdnta shows us a specifically Indian 
reaction ; it accepts where it thinks fit the new matter, but it fits 
it in as far as may be with the old ; it revels in the theory of 
Kalpas, restores the pre-eminence of mount Meru at the north 
pole, finds room for the Naksatras, and so forth. 

None of the Siddhantas which Varahamihira had before him 
has come down to us in its original form. We know that 
Bhattotpala had before him a Paulina so changed as to render 
the retention of the same name anomalous. The Paitdmaha 
Siddhdnta of Varahamihira differed little from the pre-scientific 
period ; it commenced, however, a Yuga in the third year of the 
^aka epoch, which may give its date. It differed from the 
Brahma Siddhdnta forming part of the Visnndharmottara Purdna 
on which Brahmagupta’s Sphuia Brdhmasiddhdnta is on one 
view based, and from the Brahma Siddhdnta or (dkalya Siddh- 
dnta} all of which present the orthodox modern doctrines. The 
Romaka Siddhdnta was perhaps touched up by Lata A.D. 505, 
and certainly later was revised drastically in the modern sense 
by (Jrlsena, who wrote after Lata and before Brahmagupta. The 

* Eggeliog, IOC. i. 998 ff. 
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• i i appears before Brahmagupta’s time to have 

been revised by Vijayanandin and then by Visnucandra, but the 
Laghu Vnsistha Siddhanta''- which we have is clearly not con- 
nected with the original or the revision, and the Vrddha Viisistha 
Siddha?ita^\\\{\cih. exists in manuscripts, seems equally far removed. 
The Surya Siddhdjita'^ which we have in fourteen chapters of 
^lokas, is clearly in many respects modernized from the original ; 
possibly Lata had a hand in this, as AlberunI ascribes the work 
to him, and he commented on the Roviaka and Paulifa texts. 

3. Aryabhata and later Astronomers 

Before the discovery of the Pahcasiddhatitika the credit of 
introducing the new ideas into Indian astronomy was usually 
given to Aryabhata of Kusumapura, who was born in A.D. 476 
and wrote in 499. We have of him only the Aryabha/iya* in 
the shape of 10 stanzas in Arya verses ; the Da^agUikasutra, in 
which he gives his numerical notation ; and the Aryas/afa/a, 
108 Aryas, divided into the Ganita^ 33 stanzas on mathematics; 
Kalakriyd^ 25 stanzas on measurement of time ; and Gola, 
50 stanzas on the sphere. His other works are lost ; Alberuni 
already could judge of him only by Brahmagupta’s attacks. His 
fame in the light of our larger knowledge seems overdone, as he 
does not advance much beyond the old Surya Suldhdnia and his 
views often agree with those of Paulina, but he may have earned 
commendation by the brevity and elegance of his composition ; 
moreover, his is the first work to show a distinct chapter on 
mathematics in relation to astronomy, and the division of astro- 
nomical topics may have seemed eflfective. It is, however, of 
very real interest that he held that the earth was a sphere and 
rotated on its axis ; the idea was not approved by either 
Varahamihira or Brahmagupta ; if it were so, why can falcons 
return from the sky to their nests, and why arc not flags always 
blown in one direction as a result of the motion ? It is tempting 
to see here a borrowing by Aryabhata from Greece, but obviously 

» Ed. Benares, 1881. * Eggeling, IOC. i. 991 . 

• Ed. BI. 1854-8 and 1909 ff. ; trans. W. D. Whitney, JAOS. vi. 141 fT. ; cf. S. B. 
Dikshit, lA. xix. 45 ff. ; for comm. IOC. i. 996 ff. ; ii. 765 ff. 

* Ed. H. Kern, Leiden, 1874. Cf. Kaye, JPASB. 1908, pp. 111 ff. 
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that is a mere guess. He did not believe, we learn, in the height 
of Meiu, he equated the four Yugas despite traditional difference 
of length, and he ascribed eclipses not to the operation of Rahu, 
but to the moon and the shadow of the earth, for which Brahma- 
gupta severely censures him. From Aryabhata a second writer 
of that name must be distinguished ; he was known to Albcrum 
and we have a work of considerable size, the Arya Siddhanta, 
which has been ascribed to r. 950, and which in its numerical 

notation differs entirely from Aryabhata. 

In addition to Lata and Aryabhata, Vaiahamihira mentions 
Sihha, Pradyumna, and Vijayanandin. His own work lay mainly 
in the field of astrology, but his Pancasiddhantika is of very 
high historical importance, despite its obscurity through the cor- 
ruption of the text and lack of old commentaries. AlberunI 
thouglit well of him, and he shows common sense, as when he 
declines to accept conjunctions of planets as explaining eclipses. 
Much more important was Brahmagupta, born A.o. 598, son of 
Jisnu of Bhillamalla near Multan, who wrote his Brahma Std- 
diianta'^ or Sphuta Siddhdnta in 6-28 ; as has been said, this is 
believed traditionally to be based on a section of the Visnudhar- 
moiiara, but it may be rather that that version is borrowed from 
Brahmagupta. In 665 he wrote the Khandakhadyaka^ aKarana, 
that is, a practical treatise giving material in a convenient shape 
for astronomical calculations, but this was based on a lost work 
of Aryabhata, who again agreed with the Stirya Siddhdnta, 
Brahmagupta is essentially on the same level as that text, but 
he is far more systematic and complete, and in chapter xi of the 
Siddhdnta he attacks very severely Aryabhata in a tone which 
called down upon him the just censure of AlberunI. It is clear 
also that he was under the control of orthodoxy more than his 
predecessor, while, like him, he excelled in mathematics. One 
chapter of the Siddhdnta he devotes to solving astronomical 

problems. 

Later than Brahmagupta probably must be put Lalla, author 
of the gisyadhlvrddhitantraP treatise to increase the pupiPs 

» E< 1 . IJenares, 1910. Cf. Fleet, JRAS. 1911, pp. 7S8ff.; 1912, pp. 459 ^^- 

’ Ed. Pandil, N.S. xxiil and xxiv. 

» Ed. Babnya Misra, Calcutta, 1925. 

« Cf. Kern, ArvabhatJya, p. vi. 
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intelligence, which was commented on by Bhaskara, though 
tradition makes him a pupil of Aryabhata. ToBhbja is ascribed 
the Rajamrgahka, 73 L Karana of 1042, and the Bliasvati^ a Karaiia 
by ^atananda, begins its reckoning from A.D. 1099. >Tiore 

important is the Siddlianta^iroinaiii- of Bhiiskaracarya, written 
in 1150. It falls into four parts, the Lildvatl and Bijagauita, 
containing the mathematical part of his work, and the GraJta- 
gatiita and Gola, chapters giving astronomy proper. In the Gola 
there is a section on astronomical problems, a treatise on astro- 
nomical instruments, and a description of the seasons. His 
Karauakutuliala^ dates from 1178. His attitude is that of the 
Suiya Siddhdnia and Brahmagupta, but he is clear and precise, 
while his commentary on his Arya stanzas has the merit of 
making his ambiguous phrases intelligible. After Bhaskara no 
progress can be recorded in Indian astronomy, though there were 
written popular works like the tables of Makaranda (1478), 
Tithyddipaitra^ or the Gra/ialdg/iava of Ganc9a, son of Ke9ava, 
who wrote in 1520. The advent of Persian and Arabic influences 
has left Indian astronomy unchanged, nor has it ever been 
extinguished by western science. 

4, Aryad/taia and later Alallieniaticians 

Aryabhata, as we have seen, was the first to insert a definitely 
mathematical ^ section in his astronomy. He deals in it with 
evolution and involution, area and volumes ; then, after a semi- 
astronomical section dealing with the circle, shadow problems, 
&c., he proceeds to progressions and algebraic identities. The 
rest of the Ganita deals with examples, save at the dose when 
indeterminate equations of the first degree are taken up 
{ax-\^by=c). We find also a remarkably accurate value* of 
TT, viz. 3‘I4 i 6, and the rule known as the epanthem,® and the 
type of definition not otherwise in use in India, * The product of 
three equal numbers is a cube and it also has twelve edges.* 
On the other hand, we must set clear errors in the volume of 

» Ed. Benares, 1883. * Ed. Benares, 1866; M. Jha, Pandit^ N S. xxx-xxxiii. 

* Ed. Iknares, 1881. 

* See Kaye, Indian MatJumatics \ ScientiayXX'i. i ff. 

» The epic value is 3*5 ; Hopkins, JAO.S. xxiii. I54f. 

* It is known to Tbymaridas (A. d. 386) and lamblicbos (350). 
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a pyramid and a sphere. His notation’ is unique; it uses the 
consonants k to m for i to 25, the rest, y to //, for 30 to 100, while 
the vowels denote multiplication by powers of 100, a being 100° 
and au 100*®. 

Brahmagupta’s work covers very briefly the ordinary arith- 
metical operations, square and cube roots, rule of three, interest, 
progressions, geometry, including treatment of the rational right- 
angled triangle and the elements of the circle, elementary men- 
suration of solids, shadow problems, negative and positive 
quantities, cipher, surds, simple algebraic identities, indeterminate 
equations of the first and second degrees, in considerable detail, 
and simple equations of the first and second degrees which are 
briefly treated. Special attention is given to cyclic quadrilaterals. 
Later, in the ninth century under the Rastrakuta king Amogha- 
varsa, we have the Gatiiiasarasamgraha'^ of Mahavlracarya, 
which insists on the importance of its subject for every kind of 
science from cooking to logic, and adapts in its exposition the 
elegance which is later still further affected by Bhaskara. The 
work is fuller but rather more elementary than that of Brahma- 
gupta ; it gives many examples of solutions of indeterminates, 
but not the ‘ cyclic method ’ of Brahmagupta ; it introduces 
geometrical progressions and alone deals, inaccurately, with 
ellipses, but has no formal algebra. 99^> 

Tri(ati^ is much on the same level as Mahavira, but is cited as 
having dealt with quadratic equations. On ^rldhara’s work and 
those of Brahmagupta and a certain Padmanabha was based the 
Lildvatl^ oi Bhaskara, in which a lovely maiden is addressed, 
and problems set to her ; it includes combinations, while the 
Bijaganita^ which agrees largely with Brahmagupta, is the fullest 
and most systematic account of Indian algebra. With Bhaskara 
ends the active period of Indian mathematics ; a school to study 
his work was founded in 1205 by Cangadeva, his grandson,* but 
its interest seems to have been given to astrology. Of dubious 
age is the mathematical manuscript known as the Bakhshali 

* Cf. Fleet, JRAS, 1911, pp. logff.; IHQ. iii. 116, 

’ £d. and trans. M. Raogacarya, Madras, 1912. 

’ See N. Ram^ojacarya, Bibl. Alalh., 1913, pp. 203 ff. 

* See H. T. Colebrooke, Algebra (1817); his trans. is ed. H. Ch. Baneiji, Calcutta, 
1893. Cf. Brockhaus, BSGW. 1852, pp. 1-46. 

» See EL i. 338 ff. 
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manuscript,’ from its place of discovery in Peshawar, It is 
written in Sutra style with examples in giokas, taken from daily 
life, and explanations in prose. The mixed Sanskrit in which it 
is written induced Hocrnle to ascribe the work to the third or 
fourth century A.D., and the manuscript on palaeogiaphic 
grounds was ascribed by him to the eighth or ninth century, but 
these conclusions are far from being certain, and the work may 
date much later. 

5 . Greece and Indian Alalfumatics 

The relation of India to Greek mathematics in this period is 
one of complexity and difficulty, and it cannot be disposed of by 
insisting on the indebtedness of India to Greece in respect either 
of astronomy or astrology, for in both cases the exact extent of 
that influence is obscure.* The question is obscured also by the 
fact that we have lost the works of Hypatia, murdered in 415 by 
the Alexandrian mob, and therefore cannot trace the progress 
of mathematics after Diophantos (c. 260). The visit of the 
philosophers expelled from the schools of Philosophy in Athens 
53 ® the court of Chosrau of Persia in 532 was brief, and it 
is not much use speculating on its possibilities, though Damaskios 
and Simplikios, who had some repute in mathematics, were 
among those involved. The facts are that, as regards indeter- 
minate equations, the Greeks by the fourth century had achieved 
rational solutions, not necessarily integral, of equations of the 
first and second degree and of some cases of the third degree. 
The Indian records go distinctly beyond this. Brahmagupta 
shows a complete grasp of the integral solution of ax±fy=c, 
and he indicates one method, called by Bhaskara the method by 
composition, of the solution of /?«*+ 1 = /*. Bhaskara adds the 
cyclic method, as he calls it, and the combination of these two 
methods, which gives integral solutions, has been styled by 

* lloernie, OC. VII, i. 128 ff.; lA. xvii, 33ff. Contrast Kaye, JPASB. 1907, 
pp. 498ff.; 1912, pp. 349 ff. 

* Kaye {//indu Mathematics') goes rather far in his claims for Greece. Contrast 

D. E. Smith in Rangacarya’s Gauitasarasamgraha, pp. xxi ff. For older views see 
Hankel, Ceseh. der Math. (1874), pp. 1731!.; Cantor, Cesch. der Math., i. 505 AT. ; 
M. Simon, Geseh. der Math. (1909). See also J. L. Heiberg. Mathematics astd 
Physical Science in Classical Antiquity (1923) ; D. E. Smith, Hist, of Mathematics 
(1935); Peet, The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus Heath, /fw/. (»93i). 
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Hankcl the finest thin^ achieved in tlie theory of numbers before 
LatTraiife. To find an ultimate Greek origin for these discoveries 
seems c.uc rather to a parti pris than to justice. 

Another point on which special interest in India was centred 
was the question of obtaining integral solutions in the case of the 
rational right-angled triangle. The results achieved there are 
interesting and may be compared with similar work, not by any 
means identical, of Euclid and Diophtantos, as well as solutions 
ascribed to Plato by Proclus. lUahmagupta, Mahavira, and 
Hhaskara all contribute to the topic, and the former first states 
certain historically interesting problems ; the sum of the sides is 
40 and area 60; the sum of the sides is and the product 
7 X 600 ; the area is numerically equal to the hypotenuse ; or to 
the product of the sides. Brahmagupta further did important 
work on cyclic quadrilaterals, achieving as one of his results his 
theorem: x~={a<i+bc) {ac-\-b(i) j {ab-k-cd), and y- = {ab-\-cd) 
{ac-\-bd) / {ad-\-bc), where x and y arc the diagonals of the cyclic 
quadrilateral, a, b, c, d. Mahavira and (Jridhara repeat some of his 
matter, but their commentators show ignorance of the principle, 
and Bhaskara severely condemns both him who puts such a 
question and him who answers it. It is interesting, but by no 
means a proof of borrowing, that a commentator on Brahma- 
gupta constructs from triangles new triangles and actually uses 
the same examples as Diophantos. Nor can we draw any 
definite conclusion from the fact that Indian mathematics in 
regard to geometry shows an absence of definitions, does not deal 
with angles nor mention parallels, nor give a theory of propor- 
tion, while traditional inaccuracies are common and knowledge is 
in the later period steadily declining. The same facts are seen 
in Greek geometry from A.D. 300, and possibly we can best 
understand Indian facts as indicating borrowings from such 
a decadent school, but there is no cogency in the contention. 

The independence and originality of Indian mathematics have 
been defended on the score that the love of dealing with large 
numbers and making calculations is recorded early for India, 
where it is alleged the abacus* was invented, and that the 
numerals of the west are borrowed from India, where the place 

^ Contra^ Kaye, JPASB. 190S, pp. 393(1., but see Fleet, JKAS. 2911, pp. I 22 » 
5i8(T, Cf. IHQ. iii 357ff. 
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value system ‘ was introduced. The abacus, on the other hand, 
is asserted to be of comparatively modern date, and it has been 
suggested that India borrowed it from Greece. The question 
of numbers is very dubious; the figures of the Brahmi or 
Kharosthl notation have not place value, but their origin is 
uncertain. India knows, beside the unique system of Aryabhata, 
the use of words for numbers, and place value is actually found 
in inscriptions from the ninth century onwards, but its earliest 
occurrence on an inscription of 595 is doubted, though the 
Yogabhdsya clearly knows it, as did Aryabhata and Vaiahamihira.^ 
But there is considerable antiquity for the tradition of the 
borrowing; the Indian figures were known in Syria in A. D. 66a, 
and Mascudi ascribes the origin to a congress of sages gathered 
together by king Brahma. The probability still remains that 
India did render a great service in this regard, and in any case 
excelled Greece, It is, of course, perfectly possible, and in view 
of the facts as regards astronomy and astrology not at all 
unlikely, that India borrowed its impulse to mathematics from 
Greece in the shape of those manuals whence she borrowed her 
astronomy, and this is certainly supported by the fact of Arya- 
bhata’s evaluation of tt, which is also ascribed to Puli^a, and it 
was known to Apollonios and Ptolemy. 

Recently the claim of India to have inspired Arabic mathe- 
matics has also been attacked, on the score that Muhammad 
ibn Musa (782) in his Algebra is not, as was long believed, really 
under Indian but under Greek influence, and a good case seems 
to have been made against any substantial importance of India 
in this regard; but there seems equally slight ground for the 
counterclaim that India borrowed after Brahmagupta from Arab 
mathematics at least in the period up to Bhaskara. But it must 
be remembered that Arabian science from A.D. 77 ^ borrowed 
freely from Indian astronomy,^ translating and adapting both 
Aryabhate and Brahmagupta, so that, if we hold that Arabia was 
independent in mathematics of India, we must recognize that 

> See Kaye, JPASB. 1907, pp, 475 ff. ; Bubnow, Arithmetisehe Selbsidndigkeit tUr 
europdisefun Kullur (1914}; eonlra, D. E. Smith and L, C. Karpin>ki, 7 'h€ Hindu 
Arabic Numerals (1911); Nao, JA. s^r. 10, xvi. 225-7 I C. de Vaux, Scientia, 1917, 
pp. 273 f.; Sukumar Ranjan Das, IHQ. iii. looff., 356 ff. 

» Woods, HOS. xvH. ai6. • Nallino.ERE, xii. 95. 
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borrowing of astronomy or astrology must not be adduced as 
conclusive for borrowing of mathematics. Coincidences with 
Chinese ^ mathematics are numerous and interesting, and it has, 
of course, long been urged that China invented the system of 
Naksatras found in early Indian astronomy,^ but at present at 
least the case for dependence on China is not made out, and 
Indian influence on China is proved sufficiently by the history of 
Chinese Buddhism and the discoveries in Central Asia. 

6 . Varahamihira and early Astrologers 

That the celestial bodies exercise influence on the fate of men, 
and that the future can be foretold from their aspect, is a very 
early belief in India, whether we believe it appeared there inde- 
pendently or was borrowed from Babylon. In the Brahmanas 
and the SQtras we find recognition of the idea of a lucky star, 
and the Dharmasutras demand that the king shall have an 
astrologer just as he has a house chaplain, while the Arthagdstra 
ranks court bards, the servants of the chaplain, and astrologers 
among the lower court functionaries. In war an astrologer is 
essential to foretell the result from the signs, and to encourage 
the army and terrify the foe. On the other side, we have the fact 
that, like a magician, an astrologer may be ritually impure, and 
the Buddhists denounce the occupation as they do many others. 

We need not doubt that text-books of astrology were numer- 
ous, and in fact Varahamihira, whose great work caused all the 
older texts to disappear, mentions Asita Devala, Garga, Vrddha 
Garga, Narada, and Para9ara among authorities. We have 
possibly genuine fragments of these works, but the most con- 
siderable are those of the Vrddha Garga Samhitdy or Gdrgi 
Samhitdy^ which is well known for containing in pseudo-prophetic 
form some allusions to Greek rule in India. That it existed as 
early as the first century B.C. is a mere guess. It is important, 

^ See Yoshio Mikami, Development of Mathematics in China and Japan (19*3) > 
Kaye, Indian Mathematics^ pp. 37-4* ; Smith, Ifist,, i. 33 ff., 138 ff., 148 ff. 

® Cf. Oldenberg, GN. 1909, pp. 544 ff. 

* The relation of these texts is uncert.iin; Kem, Brhatsamhitd,^^. 33 ff. The 
astronomical dat.i of the Gargi are given by Weber, ABA. 1863, pp. 33 ff., 40 ff. ; IS. 
ix. 46off. Garga is reputed the author of the Atharvan Pari9istas, li, Ixii, Ixiv. In 
the Weber MS. (JASB. Ixii. 9) is a fragment of Pauskarasadin on astronomy. 
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however, for its definite assertion that the Greeks are barbarians.^ 
yet among them the science of astrology was well established 
and those who knew it were honoured like seers ; how much more 
so then a Brahman skilled in it ? 

Varahamihira himself divides the science of Jyotis into three 
branches. The first, the astronomical and mathematical founda- 
tions, is called Tantra ; the next, Hora, deals with horoscopes, 
and its name is obviously Greek; the third, Sarhhita, covers the 
sphere of natural astrology. His own work on astronomy has 
been mentioned, but, valuable as it is, it is much less important 
than his Brhatsamhitd^ in which he shows himself a master of 
the learning of his day in wide fields of knowledge, and thoroughly 
skilled in language and metre, not at times without a real touch 
of poetic ability. The scope of the text is ample. After insist- 
ing on the importance of knowledge of astrology, he deals with 
the effects of the movements of the sun, of the changes of the 
moon, its conjunction with the planets and eclipses. Then he 
takes up the several constellations and describes their powers 
over the fate of man. Incidentally we have in chapter xiv an 
interesting sketch of Indian geography, and we learn what lands, 
people, and things stand under the aegis of each planet; the 
planetary movements also determine the wars of kings, and each 
year owes its fortifnc or mishap to the planet which presides over 
it. We are told also of the signs of weather, and how to foretell 
not merely the crop but the rise and fall of prices. The festival 
of the raising of Indra's banner (xliii) is poetically described and 
is followed by further religious matter. The importance of the 
astrologer in connexion with architecture, the digging of tanks, 
the laying out of gardens, and the making of images leads to 
valuable chapters on these topics (liii-lx). Then comes a 
description of the specific characteristics of oxen, dogs, cocks, 
tortoises, horses, elephants, man, woman, parasols, &c. (Ixi- 
Ixxiii). A praise of women, which is worthy of an anthology^ 
occupies chapter Ixxiv, and is followed by a section on the life 
of the harem, which shows affinity with the Kdmasutra and 
Arthagdstra, Couches and seats come next (Ixxix), then jewels ^ 

* Cf. Brkaisamhildy ii. 15. 

* Ed. H. Kern, IJI. 1865 ; VirSS. 1895 7 ; tr.ins. C. Iyer, Madur.!, 1884. 

* Ed. and trans. L. Kinot, I.es lapidairts indiens, pp. 59^- 
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(Ixxx-lxxxiii) : short chapters deal with lamps and tooth sticks ; 
then a long gakuna, on augury, fills eleven chapters ; of the rest, 
two chapters (c and ciii) deal with marriage, while evi is a finale, 
followed by an index. The question of marriage is also taken up 
in the Brhad Vivdhapatala and the Svalpa Vivdhapatala of the 
author, while he deals with the wars of kings in his YogaydtraP 
marching out under favouring combinations, which exists also in 
two forms, in the first part of it he resumes the question of the 
relation of king and astrologer touched on in the Brhatsamhitd , 
insisting that the king has a part to play as well as the astrologer. 
In these works, as in the Brhatsamhitd^we have no reason to see 
anything but a development of the ideas prevalent in India 
itself. 


7 . Greece and Indian Astrology 

The case, however, is clearly different with the Hord section of 
astrology on which Varahamihira has left us a Brhaj^ and a 
Laghu Jdiaka. The borrowing of the name and of other terms 
from Greece is flagrant and it is only interesting to note the 
efforts made to give the words an Indian tinge ; the names of the 
Houses prove dependence beyond a peradventure : Hora, Pana- 
phara, Apoklima, Hibuka, Trikona, Jamitra, Mesurana; the signs 
of the zodiac include Kriya, Tavuri, Jituma, Leya, Pathona, 
Juka, Kaurpya, Tauksika, Anokero, Hrdroga, and Itthya, as well 
as translations. Moreover, among his authorities, Maya, Satya- 
carya, Visnugupta, Devasvamin, Jiva9arman, Pindayu, Prthu, 
gaktipui-va, and Siddhasena, occur Manitlha and Yavanacarya. 
The only difficulty is the period when the borrowing took place. 
Jacobi ® held that it fell not before the fourth century, as the stage 
reached seems to be that attained in the works of p-irmicus 
Maternus (c. 3.50), but it is by no means certain that this view 
can any longer be accepted. A Nepalese manuscript^ of a 

* Ed. and trans. H. Kern, IS. x. 161 ff.; xiv. 313 ff. There are variant texts ; 
IOC. i. 1057 ; jVi’/a/ Cata/., p. xxx. 

* Trans. N. Ch. Aiyar, Madras, 1905; SDH. la, 1913. Cf. Haraprasad, AV/a/ 
Catal.t p. xxxi. 

3 De asirologicu Indicac * JIord‘ appcllatae criginibus (187a). Cf. Fleet, JRAS. 
1913, pp. 1039 ff. 

* Haraprasad, Report /, p. 8; //, p. 6; Magadkan Literature, p. 129; Nepal 
Catal., p. xxx. 
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J avana Jataka contains a very obscure and mutilated statement 
which appears to mean that a Yavanc^vara translated the work 
from his own speech in the year 91 of an unspecified era, while 
another person, a king SphQrjidhvaja, brought out the work in the 
shape of 4,000 Indravajra verses in 191. Now IJhattotpala, the 
commentator on Varahamihira, tells us of one Yavanc9vara 
Sphiijidhvaja who used the ^aka era, and who, therefore, may be 

a somewhat confused reminiscence of this set of two people 

unless our fragmentary text has obscured the true facts. Kern’s 
suggestion ^ that Yavanc^vara was younger than Varahamihira 
ignores the fact that Varahamihira cites a Yavaniicarya who may 
well be meant for this writer, whose date then would be a.d. 169. 
We have later texts of the Yavana Jataka, a Vrddha of 8,000 
verses, and another text ascribed to Minaraja Yavanacarya,^ 
which need not be before Varahamihira, but the evidence clearly 
renders it difficult to rely implicitly on Jacobi's dating. Manittha 
has been compared with Manctho, author of the Apotelesniata, 
and this view is strongly supported by the fact that he is given 
as agreeing with the ancient Greeks and disagreeing with Vara- 
hamihira and Satya. The date of Jacobi is supported by Fleet, 
who lays stress on the order of the planets in Varahamihira, 
beginning with the sun, as showing that India adopted a Jewish- 
Christian week, Jewish in respect of order and Christian in 
respect of the names. We know that, according to Dio 
Cassius, the calendrical use of the names of the planets was 
regular in his time, and in 321 Constantine gave the seven days' 
week its definite sanction by appointing Sunday as a day of rest. 
It is fair, however, to note that the use of planet names is to be 
traced much farther back than Dio Cassius, and that the argu- 
ment is not altogether conclusive. But it is supported to some 
e.\tent by the fact that the first case of the use of a name of this 
kind in an inscription is in A.D. 484, after which it is still rare 
down to A. D, 800. 

* BrhalsambUd, 51. 

* Eggeling, IOC. i. 1096. Minas as Minos is suggested by Brockhaus, BSGW. 
1853, p. 18. 
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8. Vardhamihira s Poetry 

Varahamihira is often effective and spirited in style and the 
existence of his work proves the long period of cultivation of 
the Kavya prior to his time. Whether his own or Garga’s, the 
plight of the king who has no guide is well phrased : 

apradipd yafha rdtrir anddityam yathd nabhah 
tnthdsdmvatsaro rdjd bhramaty atidka ivddhvani, 

‘ Like the night without a light, like the sky without the sun, 
even so the king without an astrologer wanders blindly on his 
way.’ Misfortunes are effectively portrayed : 

vatoddhata^ carati vahnir atipracando: grdmdn vandni naga- 
rdni ca samdidhaksuh 

hd heti dasyuganapdtahatd ratanti: tiihsvlkrtd vipofavo bhuvi 
martyasanghdh. 

‘ A fire, fanned by the breeze, rages, seeking to devour villages, 
forests, cities ; robbed of their all, without cattle, overwhelmed 
by the onslaught of hordes of robbers, the people wail miserably.’ 

abhyunnatd viyati samhatamurtayo *pi: muncanti na kvacid 
apah pracuram payoddh 

simni prajdtam api fosom upaiti sasyam : nispannam apy 
avinaydd apare haranti, 

‘ The clouds aloft in the sky, though teeming, will not yield 
their abundant water ; the grain that springs up in the fields 
withers away, or if it ripens is stolen by evil strangers.’ Very 
different is the case in happier times : 

ksatram ksitau ksapitabhutibaldripaksam : udghustanaikajaya’’ 
(a bda vi rdvi td(ain 

samhrsta^istajanadustavinastavargdin : gam pdlayanty avanipd 
nagardkarddhydm. 

‘ The kingly power destroys on earth the vast power of the foe ; 
the sky rings with many an echoing shout of victory ; joyful the 
good, destroyed the wicked, and kings rule a land where cities 
and treasures abound.’ The sound effect of the first line is per- 
fectly obvious, and it is very clear in the following line, where the 
iiUensives indicate the poet’s grammatical knowledge : 
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pepjyate madhu madhau saha kammibhir : jeglyate (ravana/idri 

savenuvinam 
• » 

bobhujyate iithtsukrtsvajanaih sahdnnam : abdc sitasya niadti- 
nasya jaydvaghosah. 

‘In the spring month honey drink is drunk with loving 
maidens, to flute and lute many a sweet song is sung ; with 
guests, friends, kindred, food is freely shared, and love reigns 
triumphant in the year of Sita.’ A stanza cited in an anthology 
is effective and pointed : 

lokah gubhas iisthatu iavad anyah : pardhmukhdndm samaresu 
puhsam 

patnyo ’pi tesam na hriyd mttkkdni: purak sakhlndm iha 
darfayanti. 

* However fair a face the world may turn to those who flee in 
battle, their wives in shame cannot bear to show their faces before 
their friends.’ 

Still more interesting is the number of metres * used by Vara- 
hamihira. In the Brhatsamhitd some sixty-four occur, eleven of 
which are of extreme rarity and of dubious form. The Arya 
predominates ; then come verses of Indravajra type, then the 
?loka, Vasantatilaka, Rathoddhata, ^ardulavikridita, (^alini, 
Vaitaliya, and Aupacchandasika : all else are sporadic, many 
occurring only in civ. They include Anavasita, Aparavaktra, 
Kusumavicitra, Kokilaka or Narkutaka, Tamarasa, Totaka, 
Dandaka, Dodhaka, Drutavilambita, Dhiralalita, Puspitagra, 
Prthvi, Prabhavati, Pramanika, Pramitaksara, Praharsini, Bhad- 
rika, Bhujangaprayata, Bhujangavijrmbhita, Bhramaravilasita, 
Manigunanikara, Mattamayura, Matta, Mandakranta, Malatl or 
Varatanu, MalinI, Meghavitana, Meghavisphurjita, Motanaka, 
Rukmavati, Rucira, Vah^apattrapatita, Vah9astha, Vatormi, 
Vidyunmala, Vai^vadevI, ^ikharini, Quddhaviraj, ^rlputa, Suva- 
dana, Sragdhara, Svagata, Harinapluta, Harini, and Udgata, 
Drutapada, Vilasini, Sumanika, Tunaka, and varieties of Vidyun- 
mala. The Brhaj Jdtaka uses thirty-three metres, of which 
eight have irregularities. The skill of Varahamihira is thus 
equal to that of the most accomplished Kavya writers. 


» Stenzler, ZDMG. xliv. 4£r. 
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9. Later Works on Astrology 

Little need be said of later exponents of this dubious science. 
Prthuya9as, son of Varahamihira, wrote a Horasatpancagikal on 
nativities, on which Bhattotpala commented, as he did on all 
Varahamihira ’s works, the comment on the BAtaj Jataka being 
dated in 966 ; he himself wrote a Hord^astra in seventy-five 
verses. Bhattotpala is historically interesting for the citations he 
makes from lost works. The Vidydmddhaviya (before 1350) 
claims to put in correct language as opposed to barbarisms (apa- 
(abda) the precepts of Vasistha, Brhaspati, Gargya, and others. 

Other texts of dubious antiquity are not rare, including a 
Vrddha Vasistha Samhitd and the Jain Jyoiisasaroddhdra of 
Harsaklrti Suri. The Jyotirviddbharana^ may be mentioned, 
because it is the source whence was derived the current doctrine 
of the nine jewels of the court of Vikramaditya ; it is quite late, 
shows Arabic influence, and need not date before the sixteenth 
century; it was commented on in 1661. Many works were 
written also on the au.spicious moments for ceremonies, marriages, 
journeys, and so forth, under the style of Muhurta as the first 
part of the title ; and, when Arabic and Persian influences 
became marked under the Mahomedan regime, Tajikas appeared, 
the name being derived from Persian Taiji, ‘Arabic’. Nila- 
kantha’s Tdjika^ in two parts, Samjiid- and Varsa- iantray was 
written in 1587 and exists in numerous manuscripts and editions. 

On omens and prognostications there are also many late 
treatises; the Adbtmtasdgara'^ was begun in 1168 by Ballftla- 
sena of Bengal and finished by Laksmanasena, while the Samu- 
draiitaka, begun in 1160 under Kumarapala of Gujarat by 
Durlabharaja, son of Narasinha, was finished by his son Jagad- 
deva, who also wrote the Svapnacintdmani^ explaining dreams; 
the similarity of dream motifs to Marchen is noteworthy. The 
Narapatijayacaryd Svarodaya^ was written at Anahillapattana 

' Ed. CalcDtta, 1875. 

2 Weber, ZDMG. xxii. 708 ff. ; xxiv. 393 ff. 

* buandarkar, Reporty 1887-91, pp. Ixxxiiff. Cf. IHQ. iii. 186-9, 

* J. von Negelein, Der Traumschiussel des Jagaddeva (1912); cf. WZKM. xxvi. 
403 ff. 

* Eggeling, IOC. i. iiiofl. For Jagajjyotirmalla’s cooun. (1614) see Hara- 
prasad, Nepal Catal., p. Ixiii. Cf. Keith, IOC. ii. 83611. 
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under Ajayapala of Gujarat (1174-7) by Narahari, son of Amra- 
deva of Dhara ; it deals with the use of magic diagrams, marked 
with mystic letters or syllables, as a means of prognostication in 
respect of warlike operations and adventurous undertakings. 
From Persia appears to have been borrowed the art ofgeomancy, 
which is represented by the Ramalarcihasya ^ of Bhayabhanjana- 
^arman and many other treatises of late date. Of much earlier 
date are two treatises on cubomancy under the style of Pataka- 
kevall preserved as parts iv and v of the Bower manuscript ^ in 
bad Sanskrit with many signs of Prakritic influence ; later tracts 
are known, ascribed to Garga,^ which show knowledge of the 
term Hora, and therefore postulate the period of Greek influence. 

* Ibid,, i. II3I (T. * Hoemlc, Bower pp. 84fr 

’ J. E. Schroter, Paiakaieva^ (1900) ; Weber, Ind. Slreif., i. ^74 ff. For astrology 
io general see also Madias Catal., xxiv (1918). 
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Abacus, inveuled in India, 5^6, 527. 

AMallah ibn al-MoqaffaS tian^^lator of 
Fahlavi Paficatantra^ 3 S 7 * 

Abhimanyu, king of Kashmir, revives 
Study of MahShhatyay 428. 

Abhinanda, son of Jayanta, 135; y-o^a- 
vdstsjhasdray 480. 

Abhinanda, son of Qat^anda, 13^. 

Abhinavagupta, philosopher and writer 
on poetics, xvii, 214, 387, 388, 392, 

- 395 - 4 ®** 

Abhiras, 33, 34, 223, 370, 469; speech 
of, 3 ^' 

Ablative, with M'ords denoting near or 
far, 18. 

Abiy>rmat causation {^ibhavciHa)^ 374, 

Abu’l.Maali Nasrallah ibn Muhammad 
ibn Abd al-Hamld, Kitab Kalila wa 
Dtmna, 358. 

Accent, in Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, 7, 

Accusative with adjectives in uka, 18. 

Achievement of Sanskrit poetry, 344-ei. 

Achilles 1 atius, tale of Kleitophon and 
Leukippe, 363, 368. 

Act of truth, vtolif, 343. 

Adarja, western boundary of Aryavarta, 

Adi Buddha, 494. 

author of Karikas, 481. 

Aqhyaraja, i. e. Ilarsavardbana, 316. 

Aelian, 371. 

Aemid, unevenness of, 97, n. 1. 

Aerial car, 06. 

Aesthetic pleasure, 388, 389. 

Agatharchos, contemporary of Alexander 
the Great, 357. 

Aggavahsa, Saddamti, 436. 

Agnivarman, kih^", 97. 

authority on medicine, 505, 

Ahavamalla, Calukya, 154, 155, 156, 157. 

Ahiri, descendants of the Abblras, 33. 

Aibole inscription, of Ravikirti, xvii, 97, 
n* I • 


Aims and training of the poet, 338-44. 
Arhips, Greek, 369. 

AiscbyloSfGreek tragedian(535-457 b,C.) 
* 95 * 

Aja, prince, husband of Indumatl, 01, 04, 
95 - 

Aja^Ja frescoes, 68. 


I Ajataj.ilru, parricide, 65. 

I Ajayapala, of Gujarat, j^35, 

Akalahka, comm, on Aptamtmdhsd , 497 - 
Akbar, Emperor of India, 415. 

Aksapada, A'ydya Sutra, 482-4. 

Alaka, 85. 

Alarakara, brother of MaSkha, 136; 
patron of poets, 161. 

Alata (Alaka, Allata), joint author of 
Kdvyaptrakdfa, xvii, n. 4, 394. 
All)eruni, Arabian geographer, 512, 521, 
522 - 

Alchemy, 460. 

Alexander the Great, 33, n. 3. 
Alexandrian poetry, compared with Sans- 
347..3'5i. 

'AH bin Salih, Humdyun Ad/nth, 358. 
Alliteration, 45, n. 1, 49, 79, 97, 105, 130, 
213 , 218, 232 311, 313, 333. 34,, 343, 

369. 373 . 378, 384. 386-8. 
Amaracandra, /(o/aM/irj/jr, 137 ; A'dvya- 
kalpalatd, 397, 398. 

Amaraqakii, of Mahilaropya or Miliila- 
ropya, 248, 250. 

Amarasihha, lexicographer and poet, 76, 

, 308, 339, 413, 512. 

Amaru, 183-7. 

Amitabha, heaven of, 494. 

Amitagati, Dharmapariksd and Subhd- 
sitaratnasamdoha, 240, 241, 497. 
Amoghavar^, Kastrakiifa king, 53, n. 2, 

524. 

Amftananda, work of, on the Buddha- 
_ eariia, 58. 

Amradeva, ofDhara, 535. 

Amrakofa, hill, 85. 

Aoanda, brother of Bilhana, 153. 

Ananda, Mddhavdnalakathd, 293. 
Anandajhana, commentator on Qankara, 

^ xxi, n. 4. 

Aoandatirtlia, Vamakabhdta/a, 197, n, 2, 
Anandavardhana, writer on poetics, x, 33, 
43. 87, 105, 218, 232, 313, 341, 373, 
386-8, 41 1. 

Ananta, Bhdrata^ampu, 336. 

Anaola, Viracaritra, 292. 

Ananta, king of Kashmir, 281. 

Anantaviiya, comm, on Pariksdmukha- 
iiitra, 484. 

Anatomy, study of, 505. 

Andhaka, legend of, 134, 135. 
Andhrabhftyas, 33. 

Andbras, 469. 

Androclus, and the lion, 356. 
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Aogulimah, legend of, 504, 

Aniniddha, comm, on Snmkhya Siilra, 
489. 

Annain Bhatta, Tarkasamgraha, 4S6. 
Anthologies, 322, 233. 

Anthonius von Pforr, Das buck tier hyspel 
dtr alien wysen sine loeo el anno^ about 
1480 , 358- ... 

Antonius Diogenes, Greek writer of 
Komance, xi. 

Annbhuli, Sarasvaliprakriyd, 432. 
Anwiiri Suhaili, by Husain ibn 'Ali al- 
Wa-iz, 3.^8. 

Aorists, use of, 19, ao, 63, 1 15. 258, 307. 
Apadeva, Mimahsdnynyaprakdfa, 474. 
Apararka, commentator on Ydjiiavalkya 
_ Smrli, 447. 

Apastamba, 469, n. 2 ; sec Apastamba 
Dhartnasitlra, 

Aphrodisiacs, 505. 

Api^ali, ancient grammarian, 433. 
Apollonius of Tyana, xxii, n. 8. 
Apollonius of Perga, Greek mathe- 
matician (r. 235 B. C. ; Heath, Hisl. ii. 
136; Apolhniusof Perga^ 1896), 527. 
Apollonios Khodios, Alexandrian poet 
(3rd cent. B.C.), author oi Argonauliko, 

335. n- '* 349» .I.**®. 

Appayya DIksita, polymath, 481 ; huva^ 
/aynnanJa, 396. 

Apsarases, as types of beauty, 57. 

Aptas, jjerfect men of Jainism, 240. 
Apuleins, xi ; Metamorphoses, 367. 

Arab rule, mediates belwein civilizations 
of west and east, 360. 

Arabians, connexion with India, 507, 511, 

6»3, 5*7.528, 534- ^ 

Arabian Nights, 360, 301. 

Arabic alchemy, 512, n. i. 

Arabic numerals, xxiii, xxiv. 

Arabic terms in Sanskrit, 35. 

Archery, treatises on, 464. 

Archilochos, 353, 355. 

Architecture, treatises on, xx, 464, 465. 
Ardradeva, father of Haricandra, 143, 
n. 3. 

Ares and Aphrodite, amour of, 337. 
Arhaddasa, 395. 

Arhat, ideal of an, 61. 

Arikesarin, Calukya king, 333. 

Arisihha, Kavyakalpaiatd, 397, 398 ; 

Sukrtasamkirtana, 173. 

Aristeides, Milesiaka (not Ephesiaka),x\, 
367, 368. 

Aristotle, xxi, 194, 361 ; Polities of, xviii. 
Arjuna, hero, 109. 

Arjuna Kartavirya, and Havana, strife of, 
. »33* 

Arjunaravanlya, by Bhaumaka, 133. 
Arjunavarman, king, 53, n. a; comments 
on Amarufataka, 183. 

Arnold, Matthew, 348, n. a. 


. 63. n. 3 « 

Aryabhata I, astronomer, 75, 411, 519, 

. 52*. 523, 523. 527* 

Aryabhata II, Arya Sidtihanta, 522. 

Arya Deva, Catuhfatikd, 71. 

Arya Qura, ix, 67-70. 

Arya Sanghasena, teacher of Gunavrddhi, 
283. 

Aryan speeches, 3. 

Aryavarta, region of, defined, ii. 
A9adhara, Dharnidmrta, 497. 
A9marathya, authority on ritual (MS. vi. 
5. i6\ and on philosophy (BS. i. a. 39 ; 
4. 20), 475. 

A9oka, emperor, xxv, xxvi, 162, 163. 
A9oka, tree, 343. 

A9okan dialects, xxv, 11. 

A9okan inscriptions, 27, 38. 

A9vagho^ poet, viii, ix, xvi, xxiii, 13, 

j 8, 31. 39. “ 3. 45. 5L 54. 55-^4, 80, 
91, 126, 334, 433, 440, 450, 469, 483, 

493. 495- ... 

A9vagho«raja, king, not identical with 

A9vaghosa, 55. 

A9vimkumara, Kasarahsasamuccaya, 512. 
Asahaya, commentary on Ndrada Smrti, 

445* 

Asanga, Buddhist philosopher, Mahd- 
ydnasutrdlamkara, viii, 73, 77. 495*. 
Ascetic life, Buddhist and Christian 
legends of, 504. 

Ass in lion’s skin, motif, 

Ass without heart and ears, motif, 357. 
Assam, king of, pays homage to Har», 
3»8. 

Assamese, source of, 33. 

Assonance (yamaka), 135, 14I, 197, 198, 
301, 312, 313, 369, 373, 378, 384, 385. 
Astrologers, satire of, 338. 

Astrology, 75, .S28-35. 

Astronomy, 7.t, 516-23. 

A suras, Bfhaspati as teacher of the, 499* 
Asuri, Samkhya teacher, 488, 

Athens, role of hetairai in, 53. 

Atomism, 483-7. 

Atreya, authority on medicine, xxiii, 505, 

. 507- 

Atreya, ritual authority, 475. 

Aueassin et Nicolette, style of, 70, n. a. 
Audulomi, philosopher, 475* 
Austroasiatic influences on Indian culture, 
Przyluski’s theory of, 4, n. a. 
Austroasiatic origin of the Svayamvara, 
xi, 3^t. 

Autumn, description of, 84, 110, lao. 
Avalokiia, teacher of Vagbhata I, 510. 
Avalokitc9vara (from Avalokitts-svara 
contaminated with lokepvara acc. to 
Mironov, JRAS. 1927, pp. 241-52), 

223. 
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Avanli, Bhntabhasa in, 

Avanlivarnian, king of Kashmir, i i 
164. ’ 

AvantisuDclarl, wife of Kaja^ckiiara, and 
auihonty on poeiics, 205, n. 1, 342. 
Ayotlhya, cily, 96, 120; forlorn cuiidition 
of, described by Valmiki, 4.1. 

Azulis, 369. 


Babrios, Greek fable writer, 352. 
Babylonian influence on Indian astrology, 
528. 

Badarayana, author of Brahma Sutra, 
xxi, 458, 473, 477. 

variant of Vagbhnta, 5 to. 
Bahudantlputra, authority on Artliacastra, 
, 45 1, 457- 

Bakhshall MS., mathematics in, 534, 

5*5* 

Bakrhat, by Euripides, religious feeling 
in the, 194. 

Balabhadra, brother of Govardhana, 202. 
Balabliadra, brother of Krsna, 162. 

Gupta of Magadiia, 74. 
Baladitya, king of Kashmir, 163. 
Balambha^ta Vaidyanatha, commentator 
on YajHavalkya Smrti, 447. 

Balarama, hero. 85. 

Bald-headed man and fly, moli/, 355. 
Baldo, A'ovus Esopus, 359, 

Ballalasena, AJbhutasagara, 534. 
Ballalasciia, Bhojaprabandha, 293, 344, 

»; 3.^ 

Bali, binding of, by Visnu, 45. 

Bali (Vala, Valin), foe of Kama, 120. 
Bana, poet, xiii, xxii, 19, 50, 53, 60, 77, 
97. n. 3, 132, 135, 138, 139, n. 3, 150, 
*52. *59. *05. ><>9, 173, 201, 202, 205, 
aio, 213, 314, 225, 266, 267, 297, 299, 

307. 331, 333. 3.36, 339. 343, 345. 347. 
349. 305. 369, 376, 381, 412, 445, 461. 
■uarlaam and Josaphat, legend of, 501, 
502. 


Bartering of stalnes, by the Maoryas, 428 

453. n- •. 

Beast fable, 39, 242-65. 

Bcll-Magha, 130. 

Bellerophon, Homeric hero, 362, n. 4. 
Bengali, source of, 32. 

^tel and coco-palms of Kalinga, 80. 
Bhadanakas, speech of, 386. 

Bbagala, Phegelas, 426. 

BbUla(a, (pataka, 231, 232. 

Bbamaba, xvi, 14, 32, lox, n. i, xi6, 297 

3®9, n. I, 338. 340, 373. 374. 375. 37^ 
378. 38*, 382, 383, 385, 389, 392, 411 
n. I, 416, 433. 

Bh^^i, Harsa’s friend, 317. 

Bhanudatta, Rasamaiijari and Basata- 
1,1.'?"^*^-*/ 398. 

Bharadvaja, alleged authority on Artba- 
fastra, 457. 


Bluradvaja, see Uddyotaknra. 

Bliarat.i, 132 ; see A'a/jdcdstra. 
Bharatacandra. Vidydsundara, 188. 
I5haratan epic, known to Kumrirnlata, 56. 
Bharatiiutha, part author of Paiicadaet, 
477- 

Bh-aravi, hirntdrjuulya, xvi, xvii, 9, 39, 
87, n. 2, S,y, yo, 97, n I, loi, n. i, 
108, n. I, ioy-i6, i2r, n. i, 122, 126, 
127. 12S. 130, 131, 132, 133, 1^0, t4i, 
165, 20S, 209. 262, 307, 339. 345, 347, 
416. 451. 

Bh.mhtit, monumental evidence of fable, 
2J3 ; sculptures, 352, 364. 

Bhartrhari, 116. 117, 183, 184,232.347, 
428,429,431. 

Bhartrmentha, 132. 133. 

Brapahea, philosopher, 475, n. 3, 
Bharvu, preceptor of Bana, 330. 

Bhasa, dramatist, xii-xvi, 11, 80, 173, 
268, 271, 307, 316, 336, 372, 386, n. 2, 
45>. 461. 

Bhaskara, astronomer, 409, 525, 527, 
Bhaltakaiaokadcva, Karudta'kafahddnu- 
fdsa/ia, 436, n. 5. 

Bhattara Ilaiicandra, 300. 

Bhatti, poet, 18, 87, n. 2, 116-19, *2^, 
>38, 178, 373, 375, 398. 

Bhattiprolu inscriptions, 27. 

Bhattoji Diksita, Prakriydkaumudi, 430. 
Bliattotpala, comm, on Varahamihira, 

4'<>, 53', 534 
Bhaumaka, poet, 18, 133. 

Bhava, j.rot^g^ of Nagaraja, 234. 
Bhavabhuii, 53, n. a, 13a, 381, 416, 462, 
463, 469. 

Bhava Mi9ra, Bhdvapraidfa, 511. 
Bhavaviveka, comm, on N.agarjuna, 495. 
Bbayabharijana9arm.an, Pama/arahasya, 
535- 

Bhe^a, Bhela, authority on medicine, 505, 
508, 509. 

Dhiksacara, grandson of Ilarsa, 159. 
Bhillamalla, 522. 

Bbillas, 285. 

Bbima, poet, 133. 

Bhlm-apaia of Bengal, patron ofSure9var.'i, 
5 * 3 . 

Bliimaralha, legend of, 46. 

Bhlsma, hero, 125. 

Bhoja, king and polymath or patron, xiv, 
xvi, n. 5, 53, 153, 292, 297, 336, 393, 

395. 4^4, 465, 48', n-4, 489. 49>. S*?; 
see also Bhojaraja. 

Bhoja, prince of Kashmir, 160, 169. 
Bhojadeva, of Kindubilva, 190. 

Bhojaraja, recension of CdnakyanUi, 228. 
Bhuma, BbCmaka, Bhaumaka, Rdva- 
ndrjunJya, 133. 

Bhu^na Bhafta, r.ather Putina, son of 
Bana, 314. 

IBhari, source of, 32. 
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liiliari Lai, Sal'sai, ao2. 
liilhana, poet, xxvii, 14, 51, 108, n. 1, 
131', 153-8, 165, 169, 173, 188-90, 

352- 

IMon, 370. 

IMsmarck, German statesman. 459. 

Black Yajurveda, 438. 
lk>ccaccio, L' Anulo, style of, 70, n. a. 
Bodhayaoa, philosopher, 478. 

Bodhisattva ideal, 7a, 491, 493. 

Boethius, style of, 70, n. 3. 

Bombast, of Gaada style, 313. 

Boro Bodar artists, 492. 

Borrowing, by poets, 341, 342. 

Bower MS., 507, 509, 510, 535 ; language 
of. 33. 

Bfhaspati Cippata, 134, 164. 

Brahmagupta, astrologer, 411, 521, 522, 
5 ^ 4 . 5i0, 537. 

Brahman, god, 99, 154, 30I. 

Brahmanical gods, attacked, 240. 
Brahmlvarta, country, 85. 

Brahmin, kinds of, 238. 

Bran, Irish king, legend of, 354. 

Brother’s life versus husband’s, f/iatty, 

355 * 

Bad, Syriac Kalila utul Dimna fed. and 
trs. F. Schulthess, Berlin, 1911), 357 * 
Buddha, 159, 233. 

Buddha Bhat(a, Batnopariisd, 465. 
Buddha biography, 493. 

Buddhaghosa, Buddhist philosopher, 363, 
436. 

Buddliagho^carya, Padyacuddmant, 1 43. 
Buddhapalita, comm, on Nagarjuna, 495. 
Buddhism, Buddhists, 63, 04, 148, 159, 
343, 349, 370, 385, 301. 3 > 5 i 346, 443 » 

450 » 47 *. 474 . 488, 490. 49 *- 6 , 499 . 
500. 

Buddhist Tantras, 496. 

Budhasvamin, Brhatkatkdflokasam^raka, 
371, 373-5. 

Bums, Robert, refashions popular songs, 
324. 

Burzoe, Pahlavl translation of the PaHca^ 
tantra, xxvii, n. 1, 357. 

Caesuras, 90, 108, 417. 

Caitanya, 319. 

Cakora, bird, 341, 343. 

Cakrapani, continues Dofakumdracaritay 
397. n' 3 - 

Cakrapwidatta, comm, on Su9mta, 507. 
Cakravaka, bird, 343. 

Calderon, Chinese parallels to, 504. 
Cambodia, 507 ; Sanskrit inscriptions of, 
16. 

Campa, Sanskrit inscriptions in, 16. 
CanaJeya (possibly Canikya), xvii, 461, 
4 ^^. 5051 see also Ka%UiUya Artha- 
fdsira. 

Can^a, Prdkf/a/ak^ana, 433. 


Candah maidens, interconrse with, in 
Buddhist Tanlric ritual, 496, 

CandaladevT, Rajput princess, 155. 
Cani^alas, depressed condition of the, in 
Gnpta times, 75, 99. 

Candamari-devaia, 333. 

Cande9vara, Smrtiratndkara, 4^8. 

Candi, goddess, 135. 

Candra, Cdndra V'ydkarana, 431, 433. 
Candraditya, king, 205,0. 1. 

Candrakirti, commentator on Nagarjuna, 

493 - 

Candragomin, (^isyaiekhadhamiakdvya, 
7 *. 7 a- 

Candragopin, 72. 

Candragupta I, 74, 78. 

Candragupta II, 74, 75, 76, 77, 80, 81. 
Candragupta Manrya, 328, 394, 459. 
Candragupta, poet, 339. 

Candralekba, princess, 188. 

CandrapTda, hero of the Kddambari, 321. 
Candrafa, revises text of Su9ruta, 507. 
Cangadeva, grandson of Bhaskara, 534. 
Caiipaka, fatner of Kalhana, 158. 

Capala, form of Arya, 418. 

Caraka, medical authority, xxiii, 13, 461, 
486, 488, n. 2, 506, 507,508, 509, 510, 
513, n. 3.514. 

Carayana, authority on erotics, 468. 
Cardonne, translation of Turkish Humd- 
yun Nd/ueh, 358. 

Caritrasnndara Ganin, 143. 

Cariyapifaka, 68. 

Carmanvati, river, 85. 

Carvakas, 499. 

Cases, use of, 3!. 

Caslana, K^trapa, of Ujjayini, 49. 
Castles m the air, 362. 

Cat and the candle, legend of, 364. 

Cat and mice, fable of, 243. 

Cataka, bird, 343. 

Catullus, 194, 345 : Allis, 26, n. 1. 
Caura, Cora, poet, 188. 

Celsus, osteology of, 514. 

CerebralizatioD, 37 ; perhaps doe to 
Dravidian influence, 5. 

Cetasihha, oppressed by Warren Hostings, 

337 - 

Character and extent of the use of Sans- 
krit, 8-17. 

Characteristics and development of Sans- 
krit in literature, 17-36. 

Characteristics of Old Prakrits, 29, 30. 
Characteristics of the Q^tras, 406-iz. 
Characterization, 325. 

Charadrios, legend of, 356. 

Chares of Mytilene, 366. 

Charioteer, discusses etymology with a 
grammarian, 10. 

Charition, farce as to adventures of, x. 
Cbavillakara, Kashmirian historian, 162. 
Children’s diseases, treatise on, 509. * 
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China, Chinese. 75, 492, 493, 494, 493, 

527. 528. 

Christian influence on religion, 480. 
Christian Fathers, xxi. 

Christian legends, and Buddhist, 502-4. 
Chrislophoros, legend of, 502. 
Chronology, lack of, 155. 

Chuang I'se, parallel of his thoughts 
with Calderon’s. 504. 

Cidambara, Raghavapd>uiaviyayndaviya, 

.138. 

Cintamani Bhatta, (^ukasdplaii, 291. 
Citrakfta, mountain, 43. 

Clearness of sense (^prasUda), 50, 374, 377. 
Cippata Jayapida, 134. 164. 

Circe, Indian parallel to, 363. 
Classification of figures of sjseech, 398. 
Claudian, Roman poet, 169, n. 2. 

Coin, legends in Prakrit, 16. 

Colas, 154, 155. 

Colonies of Indians, 386. 

Compounds, case of, 97, 311, 313, 326, 

327. 33L 379. 381, 384. 39^. 39'' 
Confusion of gender, 23. 

Confusion of similars {parivrtfi), 380. 
Consonants, as affecting style, 390. 
Constant du Hamel, legend of, 364. 
Constantine, makes Sunday a day of rest, 

53c 

Contrast by dissimilitude 213, 

374. 380, 399. 

Cookery, 512. 

Cool season, description of, 84. 
Corroboration {arthdntaranydsa)^ 106, 
^ 374. 380. 

Crusades, effect of, 360. 

Cubomancy, treatises on, 535. 

Cyclic quadrilaterals, 526. 

Daksi, mother of Panini, 42s. 
Daksinavartanatha, commentator, 81, 87. 
Dallana, comm, on SD9ruba, 507. 
Damaskios, neo>Platonist and director of 
the Athenian school (a.D. 510), 535. 
Damayantl and Nala, tale of, 140, I41. 
pamaras, of Kashmir, 159, 160. 
DImodnra, great-grandfather of Dnn^in, 
xvi. 

Damodara, of Dirgbagho^ family, Vdiit- 
bh&sana, 41 7. 

Damodara, son of Laksmidhara, Sarhgi- 
tadarpatia, 466. 

Damodaragupta, KuUantvtata, 336, 337. 
Damanaka, 249, 250. 

Danae, moli^^ 284. 

Dandin, xvi, xvii, n. 6, 19, 3r, n. 1, 32, 
49. 59. ^0, 92, loi, 116, 266, 268, 271, 
296-330. 308, 326, 338, 340, 362, 37.‘5» 
376, 377. 378, 379, 380, 381, 382, 383, 

,384, 389, 461. 462. 

Dardic branch of Indian race, 33. 

Dardura hills, 94. 


Da9apura, city, 85; panegyric of, 79; 

fihulobhdui in, 386. 

Da9arna, country, 85. 

Dative, usages with, 18, 

Dattak.n, of Pafaliputra, authority on 
erotics, 468. 

Datlaka Sarvayraya, father of Magha, 
124. 

Defects in poetry {doza), 374. 

Dcinias and Kymbas, 369. 

Demokrilos, Greek philosopher, 356. 
Deodars of the Himalayas, 80. 

Derivative forms of the Pakcatan/ra, 2/9- 

63- 

Deva, Daiva, 430, 

Devadatta, version of (^ukasaptali, 292. 
Devaditya, father of I rivikraraa Bhatta, 

332. 

Devanna Bhatfa. Smrticandrikd, 448. 
Devaprabha buri, 143. 

Devasmiia, legend of, 284, 364, 
Devasvamin, astrologer, 530. 
Dhannmjaya, Dofarupa, 266. 
Dhanarhjaya, Ndmamd/d, 414. 
Dhanarhjaya Crutakirii, 137. 

Dhanapala, Tilakamatijari, 272, 331; 

Pixiyalat<hi, 415. 

Dhanurveda, works on, 364. 
Dhanvantarj,autborofa me<lical glossary, 
96, 414. 

Dharmadasa, imitates Bana, 327. 
Dharmakirti, philosopher, xxii, 308. 
Dhannai.atba, a Tlrthakara, 143. 
Dharmaraja, y eddnlaparibhaut , 478. 
Dhavalacandra, patron of Naray ana, 263. 
Dhci, poet, PavanaJuta, 53, 86, 190, 

2 19, n. 1, 2 20. 

Dhvanikara, 393, 396. 

Dialects in Sanskrit, 4. 

Dialects of the A9okaninscriptions,27, 28. 
Dialogue in Kalhana, 169. 

Didactic fable, 242^65, 

Didactic tile, 293-5. 

Digambara Jain monk, 301. 

Digambaras, 28. 

Dignaga, philosopher, xxi, xxii, 81, 107, 
484, 485. 

Digvijaya, of Raghu, 93. , 

Dilipa, father of R.aghu, 93. 

Dio Cassius, 531. 

Dio Chrysostomos, 370, 371. 

Diopbantos, astronomer, (<■. a.d. 250- 
75 ; Heath, Diophantui 0/ Alexan- 
dria, 2nd. ed. 1910), 525. 

Dipariikara, Afvavaidyaka, 465. 
Directorium vilat kumanst, see Liber 
Kelilae el Dimnae, 358. 

Direct speech, love of, 241, 245. 
Disadvantages of poetic form in Castras 
411. 

Divakararaitrai a Buddhist sag^, 3 ^®* 
Divodasa, king of Benares, 507. 
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Doctors, satire against, 238. 

Dog flesli, eating of, in Bu<l<]liist Tantra 
ntnal, 406. 

Doni, La Moral Filoiophia del Doui and 
Trattati diversi di Sendchar Indiano 
Jihsopho morale (Venice, 1552), 358. 

Double entendre, 7, 8, 21, 97, 127, 141, 
1.^2, 211, 213, 216, 257, 311,316.326, 
345. 491- 

Doubling of consonants, forbidden in 
passionate speech, 9. 

Drdhabala, rcponsible for recension of 
Caraka Sarrtliitd, xxiii, n. 3, 506. 

Drama, 10, ii, 376, 416. 

Drainidacarya, philosopher, 47S. 

Dravidas, musical recitation of, 386. 

Dravidian influence on Sanskrit, 4, 22. 

Dravidian words borrowed, 474. 

Dubois, Abbd, Le Panlchatantra on les 
einq ruses, 262. 

Duration of gestation, 302, n. 3. 

Durgasihha, Frtti on Katantra, 431. 

Durlabhar.ija, Samudratilaka, 534. 

rhirlabliavardhana, king of Kashmir, 163. 

Durvinita, of Kongani, alleged commen- 
tary on Kirdldrjumya, xvii. 

Dja Dviveda, Nitiinalijarl, 239. 

Eagle and tortoise, fable of, 355. 

Eastern Hindi, source of, 32. 

Eastern Prakrit, 27, 28. 

Eiastern school of Prakrit grammarians, 
33. 433. 434- 

possible influence on India, 367, 
n. I, 517; account-keeping In, xxiv, 
n. 1. 

Elephant flesh, eating of, in Buddhist 
Tantric ritual, 496. 

Elevation (udarata, uddratva\ 374, 377, 

390. 

Elixirs, 51 1. 

Elks in Black Forest (Caesar, De Bello 

^ Gallico, vi. 27), 356. 

Emboxing of stories within stories, 244, 

>4.5, 355» 258, 3>9. 320. 367. n. i. 

Emotion {bhdva), 63, n. 3, 92, 373. 

Encyclopaedic learning, characteristic of 
Kavya writers, 348. 

English, as a vernacular, xxvi. 

Entering another’s body, motif, 343. 

Epanthem, 523. 

Ephesos, story-tellers of, 367. 

Epic, 12,13, 46, 47, 93 j see also il/a/ni- 
bhdrata and Rdmdyana. 

Epics, as aristocratic literature, 13. 
Epigrammatic style, characteristic of Fla- 
vians and Kavya, 348, 349. 

Epigrams, 208, 209. 

Equal pairing {julyayogUa), 213, 380, 
399- 

Erasistratos, Greek physician, 514. 


lltienne of Bourbon, 362. 

Etymology, 212. 

Euphues, by Lyly, 370. 

Euripides, Greek tragedian (480-406 
B.C.), 195. 

Exaggeration, 97, 212. 

Exhaustive statement {parisamkhya), 313. 
Explicitness of sense (arthavyaktt), 50, 
374. 390- 

Expression of pleasure {preyas), 380, 382, 
389. 

Extempore verse, 80, 344. 

Eye-washes and salves, treatise on, 509. 

Fables, x, xi, 242-65. 

Fa-hien, Chinese traveller, 75, 99, 

Fairy tales, 39. 40, 266-93. 

False ascetics, motif, 343. 

Farce, Charitioii’s adventures, x. 

Fate, 167. 

Feminine forms of certain words, 10. 
Figures {alamkdra), 105, 106, 351, 379, 
380, 381, 3S2, 385, 389, 390, 39*»39^. 

393. 394. 395. 396- 
Firdausi, 366. 

Firenzuola, Agnolo, Discorsi degli ani- 
mali ragionanti tra loro (1568), 358. 
Firmicus Malernus, astrologer, 530. 
Flying bii-ds, motif, 363. 

Flying machines, V’avanas experts in, 279. 
Fools, talcs of, 283. 

Force {Ojas'), quality of style, 50, 327, 374, 

378, 379. 381, 390. 

Foreign invasions, alleged efiect of, on 
development of the Kavya, 39, 48, 49. 
Fox and eagle, fable of, 355. 

Fox and raven, fable of, 354. 

Frog hymn of Rgveda, 242. 

Frog maiden, legend of, 489. 

Future middle, in Classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Gadadhara, comm, on Raghunatha Qiro* 
mani's Didhiti, 485. 

Gadadhara, father of Vangasena, 511. 
Galland, Les eontes el fables indiennes 
de Bidpdi <t de Lokman (Paris, 1774), 

358. 

Gana, Afvdyurveda, 465. 

Gancya, Grahaldghava, 523, 

Gandhara, 369, n. l, 370, 371. 
Gandharva, 94, 95, no, 219, n. i. 
Gangadatta, poet, 221. 

Gangadhara, poet, defeated by Bilbana, 
*53- 

Gangc^a, Tattvacintdmani, 408,484,485. 
Garga, astrologer, 528, 532, 535. 
Gargacandra, of Labara, 159. 

Gargya, ancient grammarian, 422. 

Garlic, treatise on, in Bower MS. of, 

509-. 

Gaura9iras, authority on Raja9astni, 450. 
Gau^a, Gau^ilya, style {mdrga, ritt), 59, 
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6o, 12 1, n. I, 131, n. 2, 150, 212, 310, 

316, 377 » 378. 379 * 381, 384, 393 - 
Gaudapada, author of Kdrikds, 475, 476. 
Gaiidapada, comm, on Sdmkhya Kdrikn, 

^ 488, 489. 

Gandas, defective in Piakrit, 3S5. 

Gauri, Tantric worship of, 263. 

Gayadasa, comm, on Su9rula, 507. 

Genitive, uses of, 18. 

Geography, 529. 

Geomancy, borrowed by India from Persia, 

535 * 

Gerund, forms mixed in epic and Kavya, 
20; simplified in Classical Sanskrit, 6; 
uses of, 258. 

Gerundives, extended use of, in classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

Gesta Romanorttm y 363. 

Ghatakarpara, 76. 

Ghotamukha, authority on erotics, 46S. 
Gipsies, as intermediaries of tales, 360. 
Gimar insetiption of Kudradaman, 48, 50. 
Gnomic verse, 46, 47, 225, 227-36. 

Gnostics, Indian inflnencc on, 500, 501. 

God, in Nyaya-Vai9esika, 482, n. 2, 483, 
484, 485. 

Goethe, appreciates Indian poetry, 82, 
19T. 

Golden Seventy verses, by Vindhyavasa, 
488. 

Goldsmiths, satire of, 240. 

Gomukha, minister of Naravahanadatta, 

271. 

Gonanda, name of kings of Kashmir, 162, 

163. 

Gonardlya, authority on erotics, 468. 
Gonardiya, grammarian, 427. 

Gonikaputra, authority on erotics, 468, 

469. 

Gonikaputra, grammarian, 427. 

Gopala, legend of, 272. 

Gopinatha, revises DafakunidracarUa, 

297, n. 3. 

Gospel narratives, Buddhist parallels, 
502-4. 

Gottfried of Strassburg, Tristan utui 
Jsolde, 359. 

Govardhana, poet, 53, 190, 192, 202, 223, 

266, 327. 

Govinda, teacher of (^ankara, 476. 
Goviiidacandra, of Kanauj, 448. 

Govindaraja, commentary on Manu, 445. 
Grahavarroan, Maukhari king, 317. 
Grammarians, influence of, on develop- 
ment of language, 4, 5. 

Grammatical Kavya, 63, 64. 

Grateful dolphin, motif, 357. 

Greedy jackal, tale of, 362. 

Greek fable literature, 3.52-7* 

Greek influence, 47, 75, 80, 145.438, 460, 
5 i 3 -i 5 » 5 i 8 » 5 * 9 , 53 o, 5 * 5 - 8 , 530, 

53 »* 
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Greek medicine, influence on In<iia, 513- 
* 5 - 

Greek renderings of Indian names, 16. 
Greeks, 39, 

Grierson, Sir George, theory of Maha- 
r.nstra Apablir.'»h9a, 35. 

Cuba, destroyer of 'l araka, 213. 
Guhascna,of Valablii (a.D. 559-69'), uses 
Apabhmh9a, 32. 

Gubyakas, mountain sprites, 110. 

Gnjaraci, 261. 

Gujars, in United Provinces, 33. 

Gulisian, style of, 70, n. 2. 

Gumani, Upadifa^ataka , 234. 

Gunabhadra, Ctlarapurdna, 336. 
Gunacandra, NdtyaJnrpaiia, xv. 
Gunadhya, Brhatkathd, 28, 40, 246, 262, 
266-87, .300, 307, 319, 320. 

Gunaratna, Buddhist philosopher, 4S6. 
Gunavrddhi, tianslator, 2S3. 

Gupta dynasty, Sanskrit flourishes under, 
>5* 74-7, 520. 

Gurjara, Gurjara, 24, 32, 33, 34, 151, 

*52. 323. 

Ilala, Sattasai, 25, nn. 4, 5. 40, 54, 187, 
202, 223-5, 326, 434. 

Hal ay ltd ha^ Sf'fl/iffianasjrvasva, 4i8 ; 
poet, 207. 

Halayudha, poet nn<l grammarian, i8, 
133; - 4 bhidhiUtara(ftafH(}lii^ 4 H J 

comm, on Chandasstitra^ 416, n. i* 
Ilansa^ bird» 343. 
iiaiadatta, a merchant, 291* 

Haradatia, PadamaHjar\^ 209* 

Haradatta Sun, RnghavanaiscuihJya^X},^. 
Harasiuhadeva, patron of Cande9vara, 
448. 

Haribhadra, Jain philoso])her, 497, 499; 
date of, xxi, xxii. 

Haricandra BhatJara, prose author, 300, 
339- 

H.iricandra, Dharmafarmdbhyudaya, I43, 
33 ^- 

Haricandra, yivandhatacampu, 336. 
Harihara, patron of Irugapa, 414. 
Harinarayana, of Mithila, 449. 

Harisena, panegj’rist of Samudraguj)la, 
76,' 77, 78, 98, 300, 332. 

Hanta, auihorily on medicine, 505, 509. 
HarM, king of Kanauj, xxviii, 53, 77, 

124, 134, >50, 3, 30 ', 3", 214. 215. 

232, 237, 297, 308, 314,316-19, 339, 
343, 347, 39.8* 

Har^, king of Kashmir, 233, 234. 
Har^deva, /Jnganufdsana, 433; see 
Harsa, king of Kanauj. 

Har^irti Suri, fyotisasdroddhara, 534, 
Harsh sounds, 311, 312. 

Hastipaka. 132. 

Hathigumpha inscription of Kharas'cla, 4 1 . 
Hegelian theory of the State, 456. 
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Heinrich Souse, Biuhlcin der Ewigen 
VVeisheit, 363. 

HekalAtos of ^Iileto 3 , 145, n. i. 

Ilelaraja, Kashmiriaa historian, 162. 
Helen, legend of, xi, n. 4. 

Heliodoros, 368. 

Hemacandra, Jain polymath, 32, 3(, 35, 
131, 142, 143, 172, 208, 226, 241, 269, 
290, 294, 361, 384, 414, 415, 4 i6,43®« 

434. 435. 4<»4. 484. 497- 
Hemadn, Ca/urvarga^inidmani, 448; 

511. 

Hemavijaya, Katharatndkara, 295, n. 5. 
Hepa, goddess in Mitanni, xxiv. 
Herotlotos, Greek historian, 145, 352, 355, 

35<>- 

Herophilos, Greek physician, 514. 

Hesiod, 352. 

Hetairai, 32, 52, 239, 300. 

Hexameter, 370, 371. 

Himalaya, mountain, So, 88, 94. 

Hlnayana school of Buddhism, 72. 

Hindi, language, 25 ; literature, 36. 
Hippokleides* marriage, 355. 

Hippokrates, Greek physician, 513. 

Hira, father of (^riharw, 139. 

Historia Apollonii Tyrii, 70, n. 2. 
Historians of philosophy, 499, 300. 

H istorical method, lacking in Qastras, 410. 
History, causes of weakness of Indians in 
scientific, 145-7. 

Hiuen Tsang, 14, 164, 315, 319, 425. 
Hobbes, 451. 

Hochsprache, xxv, xxvi. 

Homer, 352, 362, 368, 370. 
Homoioteleulon, 369. 

Horse-flesh, eating of, 496. 

Horse sacrifice, as sign of paramount 
power, 76. 

Human sacrifice, 151, 285, 289, 367. 
Humours, medical dictum of, 514. 

Huns, 74, 80, 8r, 166, 223, 317, 492. 
Husain ibn ‘ All al Wa'iz, Anwdri 
Suhaili, 358. 

Huska, king of Kashmir, 163. 

Huviska, inscription of, 15, n. 1. 
Hypatia, astronomer, ^a.D. 370-415; 
Heath, Hist, of Greek Math., ii, 528), 

bn- 

Hyperbole {atifayokti), 378, 399. 
Hyper-Sandhi, 23. 


Ideal of feminine beauty, continuity of, 
from Vedic times, 42, n. 1. 

Iksvaku, 93. 

Iltad, 13, 6r, 366. 

Illustration, {mdarfana), 380, 399. 
Imperative mood, 115. 

Imperfect tense, 20, 115, 307. 

Impersonal passive, favourite construc- 
tion, 90. 

Licest, as a moti/, 294. 


India, known in Egypt, x. 

Indirect expression {paryayokta), 380, 
382, 396. 

Indra, g(^, 1 10, it i. 

Indra III, 332. 

Indragomin, grammarian, 431. 

Indrakila, place of Arjuna’s penance, 1 10. 
Indrayudha, horse of Candrapida, 321. 
Indukara, father of Madhavakara, 51 1. 
Indumati, wife of Aja, 91, 94, 95. 
Ii/ercnce, as opposed to suggestion, in 
poetry, 393. 

Infinitive, loss of varieties of, in Classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

Inscription, use of Sanskrit in, 14, 15. 
Inscriptions, 311, 320, n. 1, 

Inspiration in poetry, 340. 

Instrumental, old usages with, 18. 
Inter-state relations, 454. 

Iron-eating mice, motif, 251, 352. 

Irngapa, Ndndrtharatnamdld, 414. 
i9vara, creator, 99, 100. 
i9varakrsna, philosopher, 77, 488, 489. 
Istarama, brother of Bilbana, 153. 

Islpur inscription, 15, n. 1. 

Isis, goddess worshipped in India, x. 
Isolde, 356. 

I-tsing, Chinese pilgrim, 55, 72, 176, 177, 

429. 

Jabali, narrator of part of the Kddambari, 
320. 

Jackal and indigo vat, story of, 257. 
Jacob ben Eleazar, Hebrew version of the 
PaHeaiantra, 358. 
agaddeva, Svapnacintdmani, 534. 

, .Agadipa, Tarkdmrta, 486. 

. agajjyolirmalla, comm, on Narapati- 
jayacaryd, 534, n. 5. 

Jagannatha, Bhamintvildsa, 234; Rasa-- 
gaiigddhara, 396, 397. 

Jaimini, alleged author of MJmdhsd SHtra, 
xxi, 458. 

Jains, 15, 148, 240, 241, 246, 261, 292, 

*‘)4» *95. 30 L 490» 499» S®®. 5®** 

Jain Stotras, 214, 215. 

Jaiyyata, comm, on Su9ruta, 507. 

Jalauka, son of A9oka, 163. 

Jalbana, Mugdhopa(iefa,2i<)’, Subhdsita- 
muktdva/i, 222; Somap&lavildsa, 172. 
Jambhaladatta, version of VetdlapaUca- 
viiifatikd, 288. 

, ames of Vitry, 362. 

, anaka, king, 95, 120. 

, atukarna, authority on medicine, $09. 
Java, Kavi literature Id, 16, 

J.ayacandra, of Kanauj, 139. 

Jayadatta, Afvavaidyoika, 465. 

Jayadeva, Gttagovinda, 53, 190-8, 219, 

1 ^ 1 , 469- 

Jayadeva, dramatist, comm, on Gaage9a, 
485 ; CandralokOf 396. 
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Jayadeva, A'a/imafi/an, 4C9. 

Jaj-aditya, author of rr//i, 420 

430- 

Jayaiita l^hajja, father of Abhiiiantla, 1 35 ; 

Nynyamftnjari, '22i , 484, 

Jayapi^a, king, 169, 236. 

Jayaratha, Alamkdravimarfini, 173; 

l/aracaritaiintdmani, 137, 266. 
Jayasihha, Calukya prince, 154. 
Jayasinha, king of Kashmir, 136, 159, 
160, 168. 

Jayasinha Siddliaraja, patron of Hema- 
candra, 432. 

Jewish-Chrislian week, adopted in India. 

53*. 

Jews, intermediaries in civilization, 360. 
JImutavahana, hero, 285. 

JirnDtavahana (perhaps 12 th. cent.), 

449. 

Jmakirti, stories by, 295. 

Jinnsciia, JJarivah^apurdiia, 49S. 

Jinasena, Adipmrdita, 498 ; PdrevnOhyn- 
day a, 86. 

Jinendrabuddhi, Nydsoy 124, 376, 413, 
430. 

Jisnu, of IJhillamalla, father of Brahma* 
gupta, 522. 

Jivaka, expert on children’s disease, 506. 
JWa9arman, astrologer, 530 
Jo-do-shu, sect, 494. 

Joel, Rabbi, Hebrew version of the 
PaJlcatauira, 358. 

Jogiinara inscription, 40. 

John of Capua, Liber Ketilae et Dimnae, 
33®* 

Jonaraja, of Kashmir, 173, 174, 223. 
Jo^ph and Boiipliar, motify 343. 

Julian, emperor, 356. 

Julius Valerius, style of, 70, n. 2. 
Jumaranaiidiii, revises comm, on Sam- 
kitptasgra, 432. 

Juska, king of Kashmir, 163, 

Juvenal, 351. 

Jyes|hakala9a, father of Biibana, 153. 
Jyotirifvara, Paiicasdyaka, 469. 

Pali grammar, 436. 

Kadamba king, Kamadeva, 137 
Kadiri, version of the Cukasaptotiy 359. 
Kaikcyi, wife of Dajaratha, 95. 

Kalakavana, eastern bountlory of Arya* 
varta, 11. 

Kalaratri, demon, 279. 

Ka|a9a, son ofSQryamati, 281. 

Kalhana, historian of Kashmir, 13a, 15a, 

*37. *8*. 285, 339, 347, 

Aalidasa, x, xii, xiii, xiv, xv, xvi, xvii, 

30. 39, 43. 5*. 54. 60, 76, 
79“‘o8, 109, 115, 116, 119, 133, ia6. 

Ini’ *36. 140, *45. *49. *94, 

^99^ ^01, i05, n. I, 209, 310, 318, 363, 

«u. ^ 
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.307, 310, 316, 339, 340, 341, 344, 3^j.^ 
’’ 4 ^ 9 . 45 ', 

402, 469. 

Kalinga, country, 93: betel and coco- 
palms of, 80. 

Kalingasena, hetaira, 271. 

Kallata, Spandakarikiiy 481. 

Kailimachos, Greek poet, 197, 348, 3.59, 

353* 

Kalyaiiamalla, Anartgaranga, 470. 

Kama, love god, 88, 92. 

Kamadeva, Kadamba king, 137. 
Kamadeva, king of Jaintia,’ j-atron of 
^ Kaviraj.i, xvii, n. 5. 

Kaiiialakara, Nirttayaiindhu, 449. 
Kamalavardhana, bad policy ol, i6S. 
KamandakT, nun, 263. 

Kamandaki, Aitisdea, 462. 

Kamapala, king in Dafakiiindracai-ita, 
297. 

Kamarupa, elephants of, 94 
Kambojas, Kainbojas, people, 81, 441 ; 

their special speech uses, 10. 
h'amikioi, by Sopliokles, 335. 

Knmpana, (possibly from Latin campus), 
170. 

Kamyiika, forest, 109, 110. 

Kanabhuti, a Yaksa, 266, 267. 

Kanada, Vaifesika Sulra, 483, 4S5. 
Kanaka, uncle of Kalhana, 138. 
Kanakamanjaii, Jain legend of, 361. 
Kanakasena Vadiraja, 142. 

Kanakhala, mount, 85. 

Kaoarese, alleged use of, in Greek farce, x. 
Kanika, (? conn, with Canikya, older 
form ofCanakya), lectures Dhrtarasjra, 

45 '• 

Kaniska, Emperor, xxvii, xxviij, 18, 39, 

11. 2, 74, 163, 306, 507, n. I. 
Kaodarpaketu, hero of the Vusavadatldy 
309, 310 

Kausa, slaying of by Kfsn.a, 45. 

Kantimati, mother of Kamdnuja, 47S. 
Kapitn, legendary founder of the Samkhya, 
488. 

Kapilabala, father of Dfdhabala, 506. 
Kapihjala, friend of Pundarika, 321, 322, 

3*.3- 

Karatuka, 249, 230. 

Karkola dynasty, 163, 164. 

Karna, of Dahala, 133. 

Karnadeva Trailokyamalla, of Anhilva^l, 

*53- 

Karnatas, speech of, 386. 

Kannlsula, authority on thieving, 30.^. 
Karsnajini, authority on ritual, 475. 
Ka^ftsna, philosopher, 475. 

Ka9yapa, authority on Alamkara, 372. 
Ka5yapa, authority on medicine, 505. 
Ka9yapa, Bdldvabodhatia, 43** 

Ka9yapa, D/iarmasiiira, 439. 

Kashgar, MS. from, 509. 
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Kashmir, 133, 134. 248, 2S4. *85; not 
home of Sansl:rit, 1 7 ; sandal of, 80. 
Kashmirian Brhatkatha, 273, 276. 
Kashmirian pronunciation, 386. 

Kathftka school, 438. 

Kaivayana, grammarian, author of 
Varttikas^ xxvi. n. I. 10, 17, 40, 308, 
426, 427. 

Katyayana, lexicographer, Ndmamdla, 
4'3- 

Kautalya, Kautilya, xvii; see Kautiliya 
Arthafdstro. 

Kaveri, river, 94. 

Kavi, Kawi. speech and literature in Bali, 
16, 463. 

Kaviraja, title, 76, 138, 139, n. 3, 3o7» 
3^6. 

Kaviraja Snri, Rdf^havapihuiaviya, xvii, 

n. 5. *37. 138. »39 
Kcdara Bhatta, Vrttaralnakara^ 417. 
Ke-gon, Buddhist sect, 494. 

Kerala, ladies of, 94. 

Kc9ava, father of Ganefa, 323. 

Ke9ava, father of Ramanuja, 478. 

Kc9ava, father of Vopadeva, 51 1. 

Ke9ava Mi9ra, Tarkabhdtd^ 486. 
Ke9avasvamin, //lindr/hdrnavasamisiRa, 

414* 

Khahkba, Kashmirian minister, 163. 
Kharavela, king, 40, n. 1, 41. 

Khazars, allcg^ identity with Gurjaras, 
33- n- 3. 

King, position of the, 444, 447, 453, 454. 
Kings as poets and patrons, 52-4, 
Kinnaras, 321. 

Kirala, (^iva as a, ill. 

Kiskindha, forest, 90. 

Ri/db el Sindhdd, 360. 

Kaunapadanta, alleged onthority on 
Artha9astra, 457. 

Kauravas, destroy Pandava army, 256, 
257 * 

Kau9ambj. town, 29, n. 2, 268, 270. 
Kaulsa, a Brahmin, 94. 

Koine, Prakrit, assumed, 35, n. 3. 
Kokkoka, Ratirahasya, 469. 

K^sna, brother of Har^vardh.ana, 314 
Krsna, iiody 125, 126, 162, 191, 192, 
210-17, 

Krsna, king (A D. 1247), 222. 

Krsna III, Kastrakuta king, 133, 333. 
KrsnaUla9uka, Punesakdra, 430. 

Krttik^, Pleiades, 89. 

Kvamadi9vara, Saihksipiasdra, 33, 432. 
Krauhea, mountain, 83. 

Ksapanaka, lexicographer, 76. 

K^arapani, authority on medicine, 509. 
K^atrapas, 268. 

K&alriyas, speech of, 8. 

Ksemaihkara, version of SlttAdsanadvd- 
Initfikd, 292. 

Ksemaraja, comm, on (piva Siitra, 481. 


INDEX 


Ksemendra, Kashmir polymath, x, 33, 
t3.3, 136, 1.39. '61, 208, 209, 337.240. 
262, 276-80, 281, 32«. 397. 4*6, 469, 



Kubera, god, 94. 

Kneumara, authority on erotics, 468. 
Kula9ekhara, xiv, n. i. 

Kula9ekhara, patron of Vasudeva, 98. 
Kula9ekhaia, Mukundamdla^ 218, 
Kulluka, comm, on Manu^ 445. 

Kumara, war god, 89, 90. 

Kumaradasa, king of Ceylon, 80. 
Kumaradasa, yditakiharettui, 89, 108, 
n. 1, 119-24, 209, 336. 

Kuraaragupta, emperor, 74, 76, 80, 81, 
94, n. I. 

Kumaralata, Kalpandniatupitikd or Sutra- 
lamkdra, viii-x, 33, 56, 69. 

Kumarapala, king of Gujarat, 143, 172. 
Kumarasvamin, Ratndpana, 435. 
Kuniarila, philosopher, xxl, 24, n. 2, 25, 

438, 473. 474. 484. 497. 499‘ 
Kumbhakarna, a Kak^sa, 117. 

Kuntala {y. l. Kuntaka), Vakroklijivita, 

392. 393* 

Kuntala Qatakaini Satavahana, kills bis 
queen, 469. 

Kuntala, Satavah.ina of, 341 . 

Kuruksetra, Abhiras in, 33. 

Kurus, tribe, 3. 

KujRvall, city, 96. 

Ku^nas (Kusanas), 145, 163, 166. 
Kusumadeva, Drstdnte^ataka^ 234. 
Kusumapura, Patalipulra, 521, 522. 
Kuvinda, of Qurasena, 341. 

I^dabacandra, poet, 204. 205. 

La Fontaine, Rabies, 359. 

Lagrange, J. L., Comte, astronomer 
(1736-1813), 526, 

Lahnda (Lahndi), speech of the western 
Panjab, 32, 33- 

l.aksmana, brother of Rama, 96, 120. 
Laksmana Acarya, CandikucapaSica^kd, 
221. 

Laksmana Bhatta, father of Kamacandra, 

*.39- . 

laksmana Bhatta, Rarmyauacampu, 330. 
Laksnianasena, king, 53, 190, 219, 222, 
448. 

Lak^mideva, father of Jalhana, 222. 
LaksmidevI, wife of Balaoibhatta Vaid' 
yaoathn, 447. 

Laksmidhaia, Saefbhdsdcandriid, 434, 
435- 

Laksmidhara, Smrttkalpataru, 448. 
Lalitaditya, king, 54, 150, 168. 
Dalitasoradeva, poet, 150. 

Lalla, (pisyadhxvrddhitantra, 522. 

Lanka, not Ceylon, 95, r.. i, 97< 
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Laoke^vara or Ravana, as a P/akrit 
grammarian, 433, 434. 

Lata, astronomer, 520. 

Lata, description of, 79. 

Latas, dislike Sanskrit, 385. 

Latin of Middle Ages, not a precise 
parallel to Sanskrit, ii, 13. 

Laugaksi Bhaskara, Arthasamgraha, 474; 

Tarkakaumudi, 486. 

Laugh and cry motifs 343. 

Lauhitya, river, 94. 

Laukika era of Kashmir, 164. 
Lavanaprasada, of Gnjarat, 173. 

Law, origin of works on, 404. 

Leon of Medina, 139. 

Lexicography, 406, 4*S-*5- 
Liber de Dina et Kalila^ by I\aimun<lus 
de Biterris, 339. 

Liber Kelilae et Dintnae, Directoriuvt 
vitae huJttanae, by John of Capua, 358. 
Licchavi princess, marries Candragupta, 

74- 

Lilavati, capital of Kapphana, 133. 
Lila9uka, Kriuakarndtnrta, ai8. 

Linga worship, 285. 

Lingual letters, as affecting style, 390. 
Lion and woodpecker, fable of, 355. 
Lively fancy {tttpreksa)^ 106, 31a, 316, 

375. 399- 

Livy, Homan historian (b.c. 59-17 a. d.), 
most unmilitary of historians, >69. 
Llewelyn and Gelert, legend of, 354. 
Loaves and fishes, Buddhist parallel to 
miracle of, 503. 

Logic, 482-7. 

Lohara dynasty of Kashmir, 164. 
Lokasena, continues Uttarapurnna, 498. 
Lokayata, philosophy, 453, 472, 483, 
498, 499, 500. 

Lokottaravadins, Buddhist school, 491. 
Lolimbaraja, f/arivildsay 137; Vaidya- 
jivana, 51 1. 

Lollala, writer on poetics, 387, n. 3. 
Longus, Peimenikay 370. 

Lothana, pretender in Kashmir, 160. 
Love, 324, 325. 

Loveliness, of style {kanti^y 374, 377, 

381,390- 

Lucan, Homan poet (a.D. 39-05), 145, 

n. 3. 346, 347, 348. 349* 

LucretiuSi Komaii poet 99^5 ® b-c,)# 

194^ 345‘ 

Lukianosff. A.D. 125-190), Aw*ioj ^ ovot, 
368, n. 2. 

Lydia, as intermediary in transmission of 
fables, 353. 

Lykophron, Greek poet, 2O. 

Lyly. Duphuesy 370. 

Lyric poetry, 39, 40, 41, 42, 47, 48. 

Macbiavelli, N., 455, 456. 

Madana, king of Ujjain, 267. 


Madanabhirama, of P-incala, 18S. 
Mad.nnamaricuka, Madanamai^juka, 271. 
Madanapala, AlaJanavinodanighautit, 
5*2- 

Madanasena, son of Haradatta, 291. 
Madhava, brother of Sayana, part author 
of, Jivanmuktiviveka, 477 ; Dhdtiivrfti^ 
430; Aydyamdliivistara, 474: Pahea- 
dofl, 477 ; Pardfarasmrtivydkhyd, 
447- 

Madhava, (^ankaradigvijayii, 476. 
Madhava, Sarvadarfanasariigraha , 499. 
500. 

Madhavakara, Pttgvinifeaya, 511. 
Madhava Bhatta, ]>erhaps name of Kavi- 
raja, 137. 

Madhusudana Sarasvati, Prasthdua- 
bheda, 467. 

Madhva, .\nandatlrtlia, school of, 479. 
Madhyade^i, speech of, 38O. 
Madhyamika, city, 427. 

Marchen, 245, 246. 249, 257, 263. 
Matradhas, like Sanskrit, 3S5. 

Magha, (^ifupdlavad/My 18, 39, 87, n. 2, 
89, 108, n. I, 109, 115, 116, 119, 121, 
n. 1, 124-31, 133, 140, 141, 163, 20S, 
260, 263, 294, 336, 340, 345, 378, 384, 

385. 430, 4.aL 469, 490. 

Magic powers, obtained by Yoga, 490, 
491. 

Mahadeva, of Devagiri, patron of Vopa- 
deva, 432. 

Mahakala, slirinc of, 85. 

Mahanaman, Mahdvnhsa, 148. 
Maharastra, lyric of, 60. 

Mahasahghikas, school of Buddhism, 491 . 
Mahavira, Jain sage, I43. 

Mahavira, mathematician, 524, 526. 
Mahayana, Buddhist philosophy, 55, 72, 
73j 4>3, 492. 493- 

Maha9vcla, lover ol Pun^arika, 321, 322, 

323. 

Maheodra, 94. 

Mahendravikramavarman, dramatist, 53, 
n. 2. 

Mahe9Vara, f^ifvaprakdfa, 414. 

Mahiman Bhatla, Vyaktiviveka, 393. 
Mahisa, demon, a 10. 

Mahmud Ghazni, 164. 

Mabomedans, 164. 

Mailrakanyaka, legend of, 65, 66 . 
Maitrayanlya school, 438, 441. 
Maitreyaraksita, Dhdtttpradlpay 430. 
Makaranda, Tithyddipatt/a, 523. 

Mala, 85. 

Malava, king of, defeated by Harsa, 317, 

319- 

Malaya bills, 94. 

Mallanaga, Malanaga, tee Vatsyayana. 
Mallarjuna, pretender in Kashmir, 160. 
Mallavadin, Nydyabindutikdlippani, 

484. 
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Mallinfitba, comTUCiitator, 81 , S3, 87, 41 7, 

»>• 3. 4.45- 

Mnllisena, Syiuivndamanjart, 497. 
Malyavant, 266, 2O7. 

Mainmn. battle of, with Ulpala. 153. 
Maminata, Kiivyapraka^a, xvii, 87. n. 5, 
140, 141. 237- .47-4. ,4^4. 3^7' 3SS, 39°- 

393. 304. 395. 396, 39^^. 

Man about town, characteristics of the, 

5>. 53- 

Manasa, lake, S3. 

Manatunya, Bhaktnmaraitctra, 214. 
Mandakini, river, described by Valmiki, 

43- 

Mandana Mi^ra. works by. 474. 
Mandar.acleva, a Vidyadhara, 279. 
Manctho, .■ipotelcsmala, 331. 

Maii'Catins’ moasler, Huddhist and Chris- 
tian legend of, 302. 

M anik ya N and in , Paril'fdnmkhasftlra, 

484. 

Manikya Suri, ya^Oiih(tra,ari(ra, 142, 
334. n- »• 

Maiiittba .cf. Manctlio), 530. 

Mafikha, poet, 13O, P37, 161, 172, 307, 

339. 39<». 4'4- 

Manners (r/7/), of diction, 3S3, 384, 3S9, 
39 > • 

Mara, lej.;end of, 66, 502, 503. 

Marathi literature 36: lanpiiape, 24,90. 
Marco I'olo, on devilries of Kashmir, 166. 
MiXria Stuart, by Schiller, 80. 

Maiici, legend of, 302. 

Maridalta, legend of, 333, 334. 

Marie of 1‘ ranee, 36a. 

M.arkandeya, rrixkrtasarvasva, 33, 269, 

434. 435* 

Martial, 127, n. i, 310, 313, n. i, 348; 

cxilcil from Rome, 36. 

Martianus Capella, style of, 70, n. 2. 
Marwar. Apabhrah9a loved in. 386. 

Mary, mother of Jesus, legends of, 302. 
303, .s04. 

Mas'fnli, .\rab geographer and historian 
(di<d Cairo, a. l>. 956 , 360, 327. 
Matahga I)ivakara, poet, 201, 214. 
Mathematics. 73, 404, 408, 323-S. 
Mathura scIhmiI, uses Sanskiit, 13, n. 3. 
Mathuran.'itha, Tttttvadntdmanirahasya^ 
4^?- 

Malrceta, perhaps identical with A^va- 
gliosa. O4. 

Mairgiipla, 132. >33. >63. 

Mauryas. use of images tor profit, 428. 
Maya, astrologer, 330. 

Maya, alleged Indian representative of 
Isis, X. 

Mayana, son of Sayana, 300. 

Mayftra, poet, 152, 201, 202, 211, 315, 
412. 

Mayuraja, royal dramatist, 33, n. 2. 
Mayuraka, a snake doctor, 315. 


Max Muller, theory of renaissance of 
Sanskrit, 33. 

Meat, eating of, in Tantric ritual, 482, 
496. 

Mecca, known to Kdlacakra Tanlra, 
496. 

Medhatithi, commentary on Alanu, 445, 
473- 

Mctlhatilhi, i.c. Gautama, /^yaya^stra, 
xni. 

Medhavirudra, blind author, 119, n. 2. 
Medical dictionaries, 312. 

Medicine, 404, 408, 303-13. 

Meilinikara, Anckorthafabdakofa, 414. 
Mcgasthcncs, 439. 

Meghavahana, king of K.ashmir, 163. 
Meghavijaya, Paticdk/iydnoddhdra, xii, 
261. 

Menander, Greek comedian, 428. 

Mentha, poet, 132, 133, 307, 339. 

Mem, mount, in astronomy, 320. 
Menitunga, comm, on Kasddhydya, 512. 
Merutunga. rrabandb<uint<imatu, 293, 

344. *’♦ 3 * 

Mestra, legend of, 365. 

Metaphors, 43, 44, 61, 62, 78, 79, 106, 
212,3.^0* 

Metamorphoses, by Apuleius, 367. 
Metamorphoses^ by Ovid, 368. 
Metho.lologicai principles, recognized by 
Kautilva and Caraka. 461. 

Me tonic period* Adopted in Kcnioka 
Suiiihdftfa^ 518, 

Metre, 47, 48, 64, 92, 107, loS, 113. ilS, 
123, 124, 130, 131,137. >4> ; of, 
417-21 : writers on, 415-17. 

Metrics, 405, 407. 415-17. 

Mihirakula, Iluna king, 163; see the 
next. 

Mihiragula, leader of the Hunas, 74. 
Milesuika,hy Arisieiilcs, xi. 

Milhana, Cikiisdmrta, 311. 

MTmalladcvi, mother of Qrihar^, 139. 
iMimes, by S.iphron, 367. 

Minaraja Yavanacarya, astrologer, 331. 
Mitanni inHuence on Aryans, xxiv. 

Mitra Mi^ra, I'lramitrodaya, 449. 

Mixed Sanskrit, 482, 492, 493, 495, 510. 
Mixture oJ languages, 39S. 

MoggalLana, Sadda/ahkhatM, 436. 
Mongols, inlluencc of, on transmission of 
talcs. 360. 

Moriyns, identity of, 22, n. 2. 
Morphology, changes in, 5, 6. 

Moschos, Greek pastoral poet, 370. 

Moses Bassola, 139. 

Mothers, goddesses, 283. 

Mountains, Kalid^a’s love of, 88. 
Muhammad ihn Musa ab>Khownriznri, 
mathematician at the court of al- 
Mamun, died e. a.d. 840 (L. C. Kar- 
pinski, Robert of Chester's Latin 
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I'ranslotiofi of the Al^^ebra of a/- 
Khoivarizmi, 1915'', 527. 

Muka, demon in boar form, 1 1 1. 

Muka, J'aiicafati , 218. 

Mukfa. servant of Harsa, 158. 
Muktaphalakelu, Vidjadhara emperor, 
27S. 

Muklikab^.n, great-grandfather of Hil- 
hana, 153. 

Mukula, father of Fratihareiidiiraja, 3S3. 
Muladeva, typical loguc, 238, 291. 
Muiasarva^tivfulins, iiudJhist school, 
491. 

Mummuniraja, of the Konkao, 336. 
Munda tribes, linguistic influence of, 4. 
iMufija, king, 53, n. 2. 

Murala (r*. 1 . Marula), river, 94. 

Murari, A'ofa ascribed to, 412. 

Music, works on (cf. also Narada's 
Saihgitainakaraiida^ GOS. tO), 465, 
4O6. 

Mussolini, Italian dictator, 455. 

Naebshabi, TfUmtlmehy 359. 

Nagadevi, mother of Iblhana, 153. 
Nagaraja, BhCtva^atjka, 234. 

N.agarakas, 467. 

Kagarjuna, ibiddhist ]>hilosupher, 71, 72, 
470. 

Nagarjuna, Yogafalaka and Vogasdra, 

511. 

Nagarjuna, Kndfdslra, 470. 

Nagarjuna, A'asamftuiktira, 51 2. 

Nagas, mythical creatures, 134. 

Naghusa, for Nahu^, 23. 

Naguji blialta, comm, on Kaiyata, 429; 

J'aribhdsetiducik/iara, 431. 

Nairukws, etymologists or expositors, 

403* 

Naksatras, alleged Chinese origin of, 528. 
Nakula, AfvacikilsHay 465. 

Nala, hero, 295. 

Nainis-adhu, commentator on KudraJ.i, 

3J<4» ». I* 

Nanda, legend of, 56, 57* 

Nandas, dynasty, 427, 458, 459. 
Nandikc9vara, authority on erotics, 469. 
Nandin, authority on A'titfiaftis/ra, 451. 
Narada, as astrologer, 528. 

Nuratla, Bhaktifdstra, 480. 

Narahari, A'djamghanlu, 512. 

Narahari, Naropatijayacarya Svarttdaya, 

Njfrasihha, of Oris=a, patron of Vidyii- 
dhara, 395. 

Naravahaiiadalta, hero of Brhaikalhd, 
270, 271. 

Narayana, UitopacUfa, 203-5. 

Narayana, MntaTtgalHd, 4(15. 

Narayaiia, Sviihdsudhiikaracampu, 336. 
Narayaiia, Vyltaraindkitra, 417, ti. 4. 
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Narayana Hhatta, vs rites introduction to 
Da akutnnraiariia, 297, n. 3. 

Narayana llhatfa, Manameyodaya , 474. 
Narayana I’andita, Aavara/nopar-ksd, 
465. 

Navadvipa, logical school of, 483, 4S3. 
Nayaka iihatta, 390. 391, 392. 

Negative with finite veib, 19. 

Neinaditya, father of rrivikrama, possibly 
= Devadilya, 332, n. 3. 

Neo-Platonists, Indian iiilluencc on, 500, 
50 <- 

Nepalese Pani at antra, 246, 262. 
Nestorian Christians, possible influence 
of, 479. 

Nicula, alleged poet and friend of Kali- 
dasa, 107. 

Nigel of Canterbury, 3O2. 

Nihilism, 472, 473. 

Nikodemos, legend of, 494. 

Nilakantha, Bhagavantabhiiskara, 449. 
Nilakanlha, Tajika, 534. 

Nilaiiaga, 163. 

Nine Jewels of Vikramaditya, 76. 
Nirviiidhya, river, 85. 

Ni9cayadalta, talc of, 363. 

Niiyanaiha, Rasaratnakara, 512. 
Nominal style, 20, 21, 25^. 

Nominal use of gerundive, 265. 

North, taste of poets in the, 31C. 

North, Thomas, The Moral} J’kilosophie 
of Doni, 358. 

Northcraers, uses of the, to. 
North-western Pr.akrit, 27, 28. 

A'ovns Eiopus, by HaUlo, 359. 

Numerals, xxiii, xxiv, 527, 528. 
Numerical formulae, 22S. 

Null, Giulio, Del Coverno de' regni 
(Ferrara, 1583), 358. 

Nyaya philosophy, 499, 500, 507. 

Oath, of doctors, 513. 

Obedience of the wild creatures to the 
Christ Child, 503. 

O^ayadeva, O'adyaeintdmani, 331. 

Odo of Sheriton, 362. 

Odyssey, 13, f»i, 337, 367. 

Oknos and his ass, 354. 

Old Ardhamagadhi, 28. 

Old Gujarati, resembles Apablirah9a, 35. 
Old MagadhI, 28. 

Old C^tiraseni, 28. 

Old .Syrian Ratlcalanira, 246. 

Opium, medicinal use of, 511. 

Optative forms, reduced in classical Sans- 
krit, 6. 

Ordeal, fabricated in Tristan and Isolde, 
291. 

Origin of Sanskrit, 3-7. 

Origin of the fable literature, 242-6. 
Origin of the ^istras, 403-5. 

Oiiya, source of, 32. 
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Ovid, Augustan poet, 194, 347, 350, 3O5, 
368. 

0 xyrhyn<hu 5 Papyri^ x. 


Padalipta, Tarangiivad, 34. 

Padmagupta, 201, n. 4. 
Padinanabhadalta, Supadmavyiilarana, 


4.32- 

Padniamihira, Kashmirian historian, 1 



162. 


Padmapada, Paricapadikd, 477. 

Painting, Greek intiucnce on Indian, 37’- 
Painting, works on, 466. 

Pahlavas, 441. 

Pahlavi version of Patualantra, 246, 


259 


Paithinasi, Dharmnsiitra, 439. 
Paksilasvamin, see Vatsyayana. 

I’alaka, legend of, 272. 

Palakapya, avithoiity on veterinary science, 


Palatal sibilant, as affecting style, 390. 
Pali, language, 29, 69. 

Palms, mating of, 365. 

Palm-tree, homage ol, to Mary, 503. 
Painpaka, 290, n. i. 

Paficala, speech of, 3S6. 

Pancala Habluavya, authority on erotics, 
468. 

Pahearatra school of Vaisnavism, 480. 
Pafica9ikha, Sariikhya authority, 4S8. 
Pandavas, 243, 257. 

Pandyas, pearls of, 94. 

Panini, grammarian, xxv, 5, 7, 9, 10, 13, 
17, 18, 20, 21, 40, 45, 339, 372, 40O, 
4»3. 500' 

Panini, poet, 203, 204, 416, 430. 
Panegyrics, 149, 150. 

Paralei|-sis Idksepa,^ 378, 380. 
Paramananda, (prngdrasapiafatikn , 202. 
Paramartha, renders Siithkhyakdrikd into 
Chinese, 488. 

Para^ara, alleged authority on Artha- 
fdjtra, 457. 

raia9ara, astrologer, 528. 

Para9ara, authority on medicine, 509. 
Para9Utama, sage, 85, 95. 

Parasikas, 81. 

ParasoI'Bharavi, 114. 

Parihasapura, home of Kalhaiia, 158. 
Parimala, see Padmagnpta. 

Parisoi, 369. 

Pariyatra, southern boundary of Aryavarta, 
**» 97; Phutabhdsd in, 386. 
Paronomasia (p/^ra), 50, 106, 107, 312, 
310.312, 35»» 378, 380, 381, 384, 390, 

396. 

Parrot, as narrator of the hddambari y^2\, 

324- 

Parlhians, 39, 145. 

Participles, 115, 258, 307. 

Particles, use of, 63, 64, 133. 


ParvalT, goddess, iio, 285. 

Pataliputra, town, 76, 461, n. i; forti- 
fications of, 460. 

Patanjali, Mahdbhdsya, xx, xxvi, 5, 7, 10, 
>5.45-8. 199, 227, 241, 308, 339, 426, 
453. n. I, 460, 505- 
Paurijali, philosopher, 490, 499. 

Patent remedies, satire of, 238. 

Pathos, 63, 68, 69. 

Patiiolism.not evident in Sanskrit poetry, 
345. 346- 

Paltralekha, form of Uohini, 321. 

Paulus, of Alexandria, xxiv. 

Pauskarasadi, grammarian, 426. 
Panskarasadin, medical fragment by, 516. 
Pausanias, 354. 

I’earl fisheries of the Tamraparnl, 80. 
I’erceforcst, legend of, 364. 

Perfect passive, 133, 13S. 

Perfect tense, 20, 115, 307. 

Perikles, ideas of, 432, n. 2. 

Periphrases, use of, 90. 

Periphrastic perfect, in classical Sanskrit, 

6 . 

Persian tale, 366. 

Persia, Persians, 423, 511, 534, 535. 

Peter Alfonsi, 362. 

Pelronius, author of Saiira or Satirae,%\, 
310, 368, n. 3, 370; style of, 70, 11. 3. 
Phaedrus, fable writer, 353, 355. 

Phaidra and Hippolytos, motif, 356. 
Philemon and Baukis, Indian legend of, 
384. 

Philosopher's stone. 51 x. 

Philosophy, 404, 405, 471-504. 
Phokylides, maxims of, 337. 

Phonetics, change in, 4, 5. 

Physiohgosy alleged borrowing from India 
in, 356. 

Pilpay, Vidyapati, 359. 

Pindar, Greek lyric poet, 36, 349, n. 3. 
Pindayu, astrologer, 530. 

Pingala, Chandas, 48, 416. 

Pi^acas, 269. 

Pi9un.a, alleged authority on Artha9astra, 
457- 

Pithamarda, as companion of the man 
about townj 52. 

Place value system, 526, 537. 

Placidus, legend of, Buddhist parallel to, 
502. 

Plagiarism, 385. 

Plant diseases, 511. 

Plato, xxi, 367, 500; Republic of, xviii. 
Poetesses, 205. 

Poetic conventions, 343. 

Poetics, 373-400, 407. 

Poets, power of, 165, 170. 

Poimenika, by Longus, 370. 

Poison, accepted as cause of death by 
Roman writers, 166. 

Poison maiden, 361, n. 3. 
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Pclities, of Aristotle, xviii. 

Polybios, Greek historian, 164. 
Polygnotos, painting of Oknos, 354. 
Polykrates’ ring, motif, 355, n. 3. 

Popular speech, influence of, on literary 
dialect, 6, 7. 

Portraiture oi the Cucklha, in Gandbaran 
art, 490, 491. 

Post-Augiistan poetry, compared with 
Sanskrit, 347-5>* 

Prthu, astrologer, 530. 

Prthaya9as, Horasalpafica^ika, 334. 
Prthviraja, king of Ajmir and Delhi, 173. 
Prahhacandia, 497 ; Prabhavaka<arilra. 
294, n. 5. 

Prabbakara, philosopher, xxl, 473, 474, 


499-_ 

Prabhakaravardhana, father of Harsa, 
3»7- 

Prabhudevj Latl, poetess, 205, n. i. 

Pracyamadhyas, uses of the, 10. 

Pradyota, king, 364. 

Pradyumna, astronomer, f32. 

Pradyumna Suri, Prab/i<ivala<aritra, 
294, n. 5. 

PragjyotiM, 94. 

Prajya Bhatla, Pdjavaltpatuka, 174. 

l’raka9atroao, comments on Paiii apadikd, 

Prakrits, xxv-xxvii, 26-31, 49, So, 224, 
261, 295, 341, 376, 3H3, 386. 

Prakrit grammarian, 433-6. 

Prakrit literature, 2^5. 

Prakrit lyrics, 223—0. 

Prakrit originals, alleged for S^skrit 
poetry, 39-42. 

Prakfti, legend of, 65. 

Pra9astapada, PatUirthaJhaymasath' 

graha, xxi, 485. 

Prataparudra, of Warangal, patron oi 
Vidyanatha, 395. 

Prataparudrndeva, king (a.d. I 499)» •9*- 

Praiibaremluraja, commentator on 
Udbhala, 383. _ _ 

Pratislhana, on the GodavaiT, 50, 207, 
268, . 

Pravaraseoa, king (of Kashmir or Vaka- 
taka), 97, 132, 13.3, J68, 316. 

Prepositional compounds, 90, 213. 

Present participle in anti or atl, 20. 

Primary Prakrits, 27. 

Pritlkula, home of liana, 314. 

Priyangn, legend of, 46. 

Prolongation of vowels, 9. 

Propertius, Roman poet, 26, 194, 348» 

Prose, in Kavya, 300. 

Prose and verse, use of, ix, 69, 70* 244, 
255. 256, .3* ' . .330. 332f 408. 409- 

Ptolemy, 50; Syntaxxs of, 519. 

Polake9in, king, defeats Har^. xvii, 3*5» 
n. 1. 


Pulastya. a seer, 267. 

Pulindas, tribe. 283. 

Pulifa, xxiv; see Paulina Siddhdnta. 
Pulse, used in diagnosis, 511. 

Piuiai vasu Atreya, authority on medicine, 

509- 

Pundarika, beloved of Maha9veta, 321, 

322 

Pnrnabhadra, Pari<:atanlra, 246, 261, 

262, 291 . 

Purohitas, of Kashmir, 161. 
Puru^ttam.adeva, Bhdsnvrtti, 430. 
Piirusott.-\nia<leva, father of Uevadatta, 
292. 

Purusollamadeva, Tnkdndafesa, 414; 
Hthdvali, 414. 

Purvamlinansa philosophy. 472-4, 499, 
500, 507. , 

Puspadanta, legend of, 266, 267, 
Puspadanta, Mahimuahstava, 2:0, 22 1. 
Puspnkelu, a Vidyadhara, 309. 

Puspasena. teacher ofOdayadeva, 331. 
Pusyamilra, king, 39. n. 2, 427, 442, n, 1. 
Pygm.ilion ami Galatea, legend of, 366. 
Pythagorean problem, 517. 

Quicksilver, used in medicine, 51 1, 512. 

Rubha, Jain saint, 214. 

Hsyamuka, mountain, 248. 
l<»ya9rDga, legeml of, 294, n. 4. 
kadda, Kashmir ofticial, 159. 

Kadha, lieloved of Krsna, 191. 

Kaghu, son of Dilipa, 93, 94. 
Kaghunandana, Tattvas, 449. 
Raghunatha Qiromani, Didhiti, 485. 
Raiinundus de Bilcrris, Kaimoiid dc 
Beziers, Liber de Dina et hahla, 359. 
Kaiiiy season, description of, 84, 120. 
Raivataka, mountain, 125. 

Rajakala9a, grandfather of iJilhana, 153. 
Kaja9ekhara, Buddhist, 486. 

Raja9ckhara, Antardliathdiamgraha, 293, 
n. 3 ; Prabandhako^a, 293. 
Raja9ekhaia, dramatist au<l critic, xiii, 
xiv, xxvii, 45, 53, n. i, 119, 132, 133, 
205, n. I, 214, 270, 319, 334, 339. 340, 

34*. 342. 343. 34.S 395- .. 

Rajasthani, connected with Nagara 

Apabi>rnii9a, 32. 

Rajavaduna, Kashmirian pretender, i6i. 
Kajiga, Cola prince, 154. 

Rajputs, national vices of, 156. 
Rajyavardhana, brother of llarsa, 3’7* 
Rajya9rl, sister of Harsa, 317, 318. 
Rama, father of Somadeva, 281. 

Rama, hero, (on his killing of Qamhuka, 
see Printz, ZII. v. 241-6), 96, 97, 120, 

135. 

Kama, patron of Vasucleva, 98. 
Ramacandra, Ndlyadarpana, xv. 
Ramacandra, Prakriyakaumudi, 430. 
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Kamacandra, Kaseudradnidmatti, 51a. 
Katnacnnclra, sou of L^ksmnna l>lintta, 
139- 

Ramayiri, 85. 

Rama Kavl9vara, poet, 149, 150. 
Ramanuja, pliilosupher, 473, 478, 479 j 
480, 499- 

Ramapala, kinjj of I’engal, 174. 
Ramarudra, comincnlator on Amaru, 183, 
n. 3. 

Rama Tarkava{ji9a, commentator and 
grammarian, 33, 18S, 434, 435. 
Ranaditya, king ol Kashmir, 163. 
Ranarahgamalla or lihoja, linjovarttika, 
489. 

Rastrakuta, 133. 

Rati, wife of Kama, 90, 91. 

Ratnakara Rajanaka Vag59vara, 134, 135, 
164, 215, 316. 

Ratna9ekhara. Chandahkoca {Chanda- 
hosa), 416, n. 3. 

Ravana, as a Prakrit grammarian, 433, 

434- 

Ravana, foe of Rama, 95, 96, 97, 117. 

>20, 133, >57. 295. 

Kdvandrjunlya, by Hhaumaka, 1 33. 
Ravicandra, commentator on Amaru, 1S3, 
n. 2, 184. 

Ravielcva, Kdksasakavya, 98. 

Kavikirli, poet, 97, n. i. 

Uavisena, Padmapurdt/a, 498. 
Rayamukuta, Padatandrikd on Amara- 
%<i, 209, 414. 

Recitations, effect of, on Roman litcratvirc, 

347. >'• *• 

Reconstruction of \S\*: Paiicatantra^ 246-S. 
Red garment, of physicians. 308. 
Renaissance ofSanskrit literature, alleged, 

39- 

Repetition {punarukta), 106. 

Rcpublu, of Plato, xviii. 

Resignation, as dominant sentiment of 
Kalhana’s history, 165. 

Revanaradhya, Smarataltvaprakdfikd, 
470, n. 2. 

Rhampsinitos, legend of, 356, 

Riddles, 381. 

Right-angled triangles, 526. 

Rilhana, minister in Kashmir, >61. 

Rime, 97, 141. 

Rohaka, tale of, 364. 

Romaka, 518. 

Rotation of earth on axis, 521. 

Rudra IlhalJa, writer on poetics, 1S4, 260, 
384, n. I, 394. 

Rmlrndaman, king, 15, 16, 49, 300. 
Rudrarleva, <^yatftikafds/ra, xx. 
Riidramadeva, commentator ou Amaru, 
183, n. 2. 

Rudra^a, writer on poetics, 32, 33, 34, 

330. «• *. 339. 373, 384. 39‘. 398. 
Rupa, poet (before yoo A.D.j, 339, 


Rupagosvdmin, 202, 219, 220, 223. 
Rfipavatl, legend of, 6d 
Ruyyaka, Alnmkarasafvaroa, 237, 396, 
411. 

(^abarasvamin, commentator on the Pur- 
vamlmahsi, 24, n. 2, 473. 474. 

<^aka epoch, theories of the, s.s, n. 3. 
gakas, 39, 145, 441, 443- 
gdkn(ayana, ancient gramrriarian, 422, 

423- 

gaktibhadra, Aftaryacuddmaiii^ xii, n.3, 
xiii. 

gaktipurva, astrologer, 530. 
gakyamitra, Paiieakrama in part by, 496. 
galatura, home of Panirii, 423. 
gilihotra, authority on veleiinary >cicncc, 
4<>5- 

gilivabana, 292. 

gambhu, Anyoklimuktdlatd^aiaka, 233 ; 
Pdjendrakaruapiira, 174, 233, 234. 

.^anaej. 505, 

gankara, philosopher, xix, 19, 184, 216, 
217, 218. 236, 4 c6, 473, 476, 477, 478, 
479. 480, 483. 

gankara, Sarvasiddhdnfasathgraha, 499. 
gankara, (^ahkaroietovildsacampu^ 337. 
gankara Mi9ra, Upaskdra, 486. 
gaokaravarman, king of Kashmir, 231. 
gahkarnsvamin, Nydyaprave^ ascribed 
to, xxii. 

ganku, one of Nine Jewels of Vikrama- 
ditya, 78, 152. 
gankukn, poet, 152. 

gaokhalikluta,Z7/r<2;7;//rr/7//'a,439 ; Sntrti, 

448. 

gantanav.a, Philsutra, 430. 
gantideva, Buddhist philosopher and poet, 
72. 73. 230, 34C. 

garadataimya, Bhdvapt-akdfa, xv. 
garana, poet, 190, 219, 220. 
garanadeva, Durghatavrtli ^ 220, n. 1, 
430 - 

Carhgadatta, on Dhanurveda, 464. 
garngadeva, Sawgitaratnnkara, 46('. 
garligadhnrn, (^drVtgadharapaddhati^ 222. 
garSgadhara, Sathhitd on medicine, 
5i*- 

garvavarnian, k'dtantra, 267, 431. 
ga9ankn of Gaiuln, 317, 318. 
ga9iprabha, princess, 151, 
ga9vata, Anekdrthasamuctaya, 414. 
ga9vata, poet, 20S. 
gatananda, Jihdsvaft, 523. 
gatananda, father of Abhinanda, 135. 
gatananda, fatlicr of Rudrafa, 384, 11. 1. 
gatavahnnn, 30: see Kuntala amc/ H ala. 
gaimaka, grammarian, 423, 425. 
ge^naga, Prdk^tavydkaranasiitra, 434. 
gobhana, brother of Dhanapdla, 331. 
gilabhattarika, poetess, 205, 331. 
giladitya, 1(23. 
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(j^ilhann, (^uniifataka, 232, 233. 

Cifunaga, of Magadba, 34I. 

^i9H|)ala, king oJ Cedi, 123, i .*6. 

Civa, god, 83, 89, 90, 99, 109, 110, iii. 
*34, *35, *;.<», 154, *5^, *76, 210, 285, 
3®2j^ 349» 45*- 

Vivadasa, Katluirsiava, 293 ; recension 
of yetulapancavih^alikd, xi. 262, 263, 
288; HhikSiilanakCivya, 221; 
hanakalha, 292. 

Civarama, coniincntator otJ Vtnavadatta. 
308, 

^ivasvamin, 133, 134. 

(iJravasii, Prascnajii oi, 133, 134. 

Vriilhara, Nyaytikandall, 483. 

Cfidhara, Trifatl, 326. 

(^ridharadasa, ^oduktikarnamrta, 222. 
^riharu, poet and philosopher, iS, 20, 
108, n. I, 336, n. 2, 412, 47s. 
Vtfkanrha (^'ivacarya, Qaivabhthya, 481. 
C’likumara, (^ilparatna, 464. 

Crimala, home of Maglia, 131, n. 2. 
Crimatj, wife of Jiimbisara, legend of, 65. 
Vrinivasa, Yathidramaladipikii, 478; 

Sakal(i(aryamatasamgra/ia, 479. 
Cri^na, astronomer, 320. 

Cilvara, Kaihdkautuka, 361 ; yaina Raja- 
larangitjl, 174; Rubhdytavall, 223. 
f^iivatsanka, Yamakaratndkara^ J97, 
II. 2. 

Crlvijaya, 142, 

^rutadliara or (^nitidhara, cj»itliet of 
Dhoi, 220. 

Cubbacandra, yUandrnava, 497. 
^uddhodana, and Da^aratha, Oi. 
l^oddhodana. legend of, 59. 

^Odra, llrahmanic contempt for, 99. 
V^idraka, alleged royal author, 53, n. \ \ 
rewards poets, 339. 

^Qdraka, of Vidi9a, hero of the Kudam~ 
^ari, 321. 

CCdraka, hero of Vircuaritra, 292. 

Voka, pupil of Prajya Uhatfa, 174. 
<^nkanasa, father of Vai9ampayaiia, 331, 
^322, 323. 

VVetadvTpa, legend of visit to, 279. 
Vvetakctu, authority on erotics, 99, 468, 
^vetaketij, husband of LnksmT, 322, 323. 


Sadananda, Vediintasdra, 478. 

Sada9iva, on Dhaniirveda, 464. 

Sa‘di, Gulistdit, style of, 70, n. 2. 
S 3 garanaiuiin, Ndtakalaksanat afnakofa, 
XV. 


Sabasanka, royal patron, 53, n. i ; rewards 
l»P«t8, 339. 

Sahid, David, and Gaulmin, Livre de^ 
hnniires ou la Conduite des yoys (Paris, 

oahrdaya, ]>erhap8 name of .lullior of 
Karikas on Dhvani, 387. 


Sahya, mountain, 94. 

Si. Elizabeth of" 4 -'unu>^al, 3^*2, n. 4. 

•St. Guinclort, Icgentl of, 363. 

St. M.artm, bird of, 362. 

Sakalakirti, 'J'atlvdr/kasdraJipiku , 497. 
Samantabhadra, Apfamirndtud , 497. 
Saihkhya philosophy, 56, 77, 99, 391, 
»• 4.5.^. 472f 47^, 479. 4^7-9. »99- 

500. 507. 

Samudrabaiidhu, commcntalor on .hadi- 
kdrasarvatra, 39O. 

Sainudragiipta, euipc-ror, 33, 75, 76, 77, 
78, 80, 94. 

Sand ot the Indus, 80. 

Saudabat, llchn w, 360. 

Sandal of Kashmir, 80. 

Sandhiinati, resurrection of, 167. 
Sandhyakara Namlin, poet, 137, 174. 
Sangh.agupla, talbcr ol Wngbliata, 510. 
Sanskrit, xxv-xxvii ; P.-iri 1 ; se< n/so 
Mixed Sanskiil; use of, 24^, 268, 293, 

34*. .^«5. 4»4. 49*. 493. 495. 

barb.arisms in technical texts, 407, n. 3. 
Sajipho, Greek poetess, 34. 

Sarasvati, leslival of, encourages poelii 
t.alcnt, 53: sacrifice to, in expiation 01 
errois in speech, 5. 

Sar.isvati, river, 85. 

Sarvajnamilra, Sragdhnrdstotra, 215. 
Sarvajuaiman, Somks^pjfdyfraka, 477. 
.Sarvananda (Sarvananda), 

»:3- 

Sarvaraksita, giammarian^ 430. 
Sarv.astiv’ada, Sarvastivadin, Buddhist 
school (fragments from i urkestan of 
the Bkiksuutpydl/moksu, ed. VVald- 
schmidt. 1926), 55, 64. n. 4, 496; uses 
Sanskrit. 1 5. n. 3. 

Sassmiian <lynasty. 520 ; of. Hurzoc. 
Satav^ana, 40, 53, n. 1, ,^4, “o, n. 1, 
223, 224, 267, 26S, 31O, 339, 341, 469- 
Sfi/urat Plenippeoe, style of, 7®. *'*• 
Satyacarya, astrologer, 530. 

Satyaki, hero, 12O. ,1. 

Sayana, (for his work sec A.M.JA. i*l» 
lii.' 4O7 fi'.). Rgt'cdabbdsya, zyj, 
Subhdsilasudhdnidhi^ 223, n. 4> 

Saxo Grammaticus, 362. 

Sciiiller, Maria Stuart, 86. 

Sculpture, Hellenistic influence on Indian, 

37*- 

Sea, as impure, 94. 

Seasons, descripiion of, 13O, 137* 

Second jiersoii plural perfect, di.sused m 
Patanjali's lime, lo. 

Secondary Prakrits, 27. 

Seleukos, Greek king of Syna, 459. 
SciUinicnt {raso^ 37 37 3 i 3 3 > ^ > 

389, 390, 391, 393 ^ 394 ' 
bools, f/fo/i/, 

.Seven .Seers, as wooers, 89. 

.Seven steps of the young Buddha, 503 
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Sexual intercourse, in Tantric ritual. 482, 
496. 

Shahriar and Shahzeman, 361. 

Shakespeare, xvi. 

Shiii'fjon, Uuddhist sect. 495> 49^* 

Shin*shu, Buddhist sect, 494. 

Sibilants, 27, 28. 

Siddhantakaumti(ti, by Bhattoji Diksita, 
4.^0- 

Siddharsi, Upamitibhavaprapai\cd kalhd, 
14, 294, 489, 497, 499. 

Siddbasena, astrologer, 530. 

S'ddhascna Div.ikara, Kalydnamandira- 
slotrn, 215; Nydydvatdra, 484. 

Simeon and Asita, comparison of legends 

of. 50.^. .‘i04- . ^ . 

Simeon, son of Seth, SuphamUs kai 
Ichntlales, 358. 

Similes, 49, 61, 62, 78, 79. 89, 90, 105, 
106,212,350,372,380,384,399. 

Similitudes, used in illustration of scientific 
theories, 409. 

Simplicior text of Pan^ntautra, 246, 247, 
260, 261, 264. 

Sindhi, alleged origin of, 32. 

Sindhuriija Navasihasiinka of Malava, 
i.Si. 

Sindhu, river, 85. 

Sinclhudc^a, Peshawar district, 33. 

Sindibddndmtk, 360. 

Singers, demerits of popular, 240. 

Single consonants, in lieu of double, 
alleged to exist in North-West Prakrit, 

.85. o- 2. 

Sihha, astronomer, 52a. 

Sinhagupln, father ofVagbhata I, 510. 

Sinhalese, Sanskrit influence on (W. 
(ieiger, Litteratur und Sprache dcr 
Siugaleten, pp. 90 f.), 16. 

Sins of the gods, 301. 

Sirencs, 363, n, 3. 

.Siri Puiurnayi, Nasik inscription of, 50. 

Sisenna, translator of Milesiaka, 367, 368. 

Sila, wife of Rama, xi, n. 4, 6l, 90, 96, 
118, 120, 135, 271; Valmlki’s picture 
of her woes, 43. 

STtal>cnga inscription, 40, n. i. 

Siyaka, of Dhava, 331. 

Sinharaja, Prdkriarupdvaldra, 434. 

Skandn, god, 1 1 1. 

Skandagupta, advises Harw, 317. 

Skandagupta, emperor, 74, 8i. 

Sleep of nature, at birth of the Buddha 
and of Christ, 503. 

Social contract theory, in Buddhism, 443. 

Soddhala, Udayasutularikathd, 336. 

Solomon, judgement of, 362, 

Soma, Rdgavihodha, 192, n. 1. 

Sorhadeva, Nitivdiydmrfa, 463, 464; 
yofostUakay 144, 266, 272, 333-6. 

Sonaadevn, Kashmirian poet, 54, 246, 
262, 281-7, 288, 321, 347. 


Soroananda, (^ivadi sii, 481. 

Somanatha, Hdgavibodha, 466. 

Somendra, son of K^mendra, 493. 
Some9vara, Calukya prince, 154. 
Some9varadatta, poet, 173- 
Son lost and found, parable of, 494. 
Sophokles, 98, 195, 354. 

Sophron, Alimes, 367. 

Sotadean verses, 127. 

Sound effects, 350. 

Sound variation, 212. 

Sources of the Kavya, 39“42* 

South, taste of poets in the, 316. 

Southern J'aticalontra, 246, 247, 262. 
South-western dialect of Prakrit, 29. 
Spanish translation of the Pailfatantra, 
Exemplario contra los engahos y ptli- 
gros del tnundo 'Saragossa, 1493). 35®* 
Spherical nature of earth, 521. 
Sphujidhvaja, Sphuijidhvaja, astrologer, 

Spies, used by kings (Vallauri, RSO. 

vi. 1381 f.), 453. 

Spinoza, B., 456. 

Spirits, drinking of, in Tantric ritual, 482. 
Spring, description of, 84, 95, 120. 

Statius, Roman poet (bom c. a. D. 60), 
348, 349. 350- 

Stem formations, confused, 23. 
Slhanvi9vara, Har^vardhana’s family 
seat, 317. 

Style, of A9vagho^,6o-4; Divydvaddna, 
66, 67; Arya Qura, 68, 6g ; Harisena, 
77.78; Vatsabhalti,79 ; Kalidasa, roi- 
7 ; Bharavi, 1 12-15 ; Bhatti, 117, 1 18; 
Kumaradasa, 120-3; Magha, 127-30; 
Kaviraja, 138, 139; Qrlhar^, 140-2; 
Padmagupta, 151,152; Bilbann, 156, 
*57. *89, 190; Kalhana, 169-72; 
Bhnrtrhari, 178-82; Amani, 184-7; 
Jayndeva, 192-7 ; Bana, 210, 211, 213, 
326-30; Mayura, 211-13; Matanga 
Div^ara, 214; Qankara, 216, 217; 
Llla9uka, 218, 219 ; Qarana, 219, 220 ; 
CdnakyanTti, 229-31; Bhallafa, 232; 
^ilhana, 232, 233; Damodaragupta, 
237; Ksemendra, 239, 240; PaHca- 
tanlra, 256-9 ; Hitopade^y 264, 265 ; 
Somadeva, 286, 287 ; Dandin, 304"7.» 
Subandhu, 310-13; Somadeva SOri, 
335. 336; Manu Smr/i, 444, 445; 
YdjUavalkya, 446, 447 5 Artha^dstra, 
457. 4.58; Varahamihiro, 532, 533. 
Style (r/7i), 381, 384, 389, 391, 394. 395*. 
Subandhu, poet, viii, xxii, 19, 21, 50, 77, 
*3*. 138. 139. n. 3, 266, 375, n. 2, 297, 
*99. 345. 347. 349. 37o, 37^ 38», 

469. 

Subhadra, poetess, 205, n. i. 

Subjunctive forms, in the main disused in 
classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Sugriva, ally of Rama, 92, 120. 
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Suhmas, people, 93. 

Sukhavarnian, son of Utpala, 164. 
Suinanas, tale of, as prototype of the 
h'aJambarf, 321. 

Sumanottara, legend of, 46. 

Sumati, StfOhdsHavali, 223, n. i. 
Sumerians, accounts kept by, xxiv, n. i. 
Summer, <lcscriplion of, 84, 96. 

Sunanda, co.ifidante of Indiimat;, 94, 95. 
Sunandana Hhatta, poet, 221. 

Sunilara, of Caurapalli, 188. 

Sundari, legend ol, 57. 

Sundarl, mother of I>banapa)a, 4 15. 
Sunday, as day of rest (recognized in 
J/itopadefa), 531. 

Superstition, played on by kings, 453, 

454. 

Superstitions, in history, 146. 
Suprabhadeva, grandfather of Magha, 
124. 

Sura, poet, 339. 

Surapala, yr/isdyurveda, 

Surastras, speech of, lo, 386. 

Sure^vara, AfdnasoUdsa, 477, 484. 
Sure^vara, Qabdapradipa^ 512. 

Suryamati, princess of Jalandhara, suicide 
of, 168, 169 ; Kaihdsaritidgara written 
for, 281, 

Su9ruta, medical authority, xxiii, n. 3, 

5o7» 508. 509. 5‘0» 5»*t 5>3» 5«4- 
Sussala, king of Kashmir, 159, 167, 168, 
169. 

SuvarnaksT, mother of A9vagho^, 55. 
Suvarnaoabha, authority on erotics, 468. 
Suvrata, Kashmirian cittonicler, 161. 
Suyodhana, name of Duryodhana in the 
Kirdtdrjuniya, iio, 112. 

Svaha, wife of Agni, amour with the 
moon, 337. 

Svatmarama Yogindra, Hathayogapra- 
dipikd, 491. 

Sweetness of style {tnddhurya), 50, 374, 

378, 3X1, 382. 

Sybaris, story-tellers of, 367. 

Syniipas, Greek, 360. 

Tacitus, Roman historian, 349. 

Tanaka, demoness, 95. 

Takkas, 8F>eech of, 3«6. 

Tailapa, Calokya, r^4. 

Talking birds, motif, 343. 

Tamraparnl, pearl fisheries of the, 80, 

343- , , 

'lantrikas, rites of Bengal, 203. 

Tara, goddess, 215. 

Tara, her lament for Valin, 91. 

Taraka, demon foe of the gods, 90 ; 

destroyed by Cuba, 213. 

Tarapida, of Ujjain, 321. 

Tichnopaignia, 127. 

Temptation of the Buddh4, siod of the 
Christ, 50a. 


Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 82, 348. 

'I'erliary Prakrits, 27. 

Tertiary verbal lorms, develojwd in 
classical Sanskrit, 6. 

TeSup, god of Mitanni, xxiv. 

Theagenes and Chariklea, 367. 

Theft of poetry, 342. 

Theokritos, (Jreek poet, 349, 370. 
Theories of poetry, chap, xviii. 

Thousand and One Aights, 3O0, 361. 
Thucydides, ideals of, 164, 452, n. 2. 
'I'lastenes of Ozene, 49. 

Tirumalaraja, of Vijayanagara, 435. 
Toram^u, leader of the Hunas, 74, 163. 
Translations of the PaHealontra, 357--9- 
Transmuialion of base metal», 511. 
Travanas, speech of, 386. 

Trikufa hill, 94. 

Trilocanapala, *^4. 

Trimalla, Pathydpalhyanighantu, 512. 
Tripura, demon <lL-stroyc(l by ^iva, 136. 
Tristan und Isolde, by Gottfried, 359. 
Trivikraina Bhatta, Nalaeampu, 266, 332, 

333- 

Tnvikrama, Prdkr ta^abdantt^dsana, 434. 
Trivikramasena, hero of VetdlapaUca- 
vihfatikd, 288, 289. 

Trojan horse, motif, 355. 

TuBga, Kashmirian general, 164. 

Tunjina, Kashmirian hero, 168- 
Torks, conquer Hun kingdom on the 
Oxus, 74; alleged reference to, 499. 
n'urkish terms in Sanskrit, 25. 
Twenty-five, and twenty-six, principles of 
Sariikhyn, and Yoga, 490. 

Uccala, king of Kashmir, 159. 

Udaya, Kashmirian soldier, 161. 
Udayakara, father of Udayadeva, 481. 
Udayana, brother of Govardhana, 202. 
Udayana, hero, 270. 

Udayana, philosopher, 408, 484, 486. 
Udbhafa, writer on poetics, 383, 384, 385, 

389. 39 396. 

Uildhavu, counsellor of Krsna, 120. 
Uddyotakara, logician, xxii, 308, 37^> 

483- 

Ugrabhuti, gisjahitdnyasa, 431. 

Ujjayini, town, 31, 7^> 8i» 85» 268, 270. 
Uma, wins Qiva in maniage, 88, 89. 
Umapatidhara, poet, 53, 190* **9* 
Umasvati, TaStvdrthddhigamasutra, 497. 
Ungrateful snake, fable of, 355- 
Unwinking eyes of gods, 366. 

Upakofa, legend of, 364. 

Upavar^, commentator on the Purva- 

niimdhsd, 339, 473- _ . _ . 

Ufanas, authority on Rajayastra, 450, 

Ucanas, Dharmasutra, 439 i Smrti, 448. 
Utpala, king of Kashmir, 164, 166. 


4S1 ; Siotrovati, 2ift. 

Uiprcksavallabha, Dhik\atanaldx'ya, 221. 
UlsAvas, tribe, 94. 

Orvidhara Bhntta, poet, 235- 

Vacaspati, Cint,imani$ on law. 448. 
Vacaspati, (^abjdrfiava, 413. 

Vacas[}ati Mijra, pliilosopher, xxi, 474, 

477. 4M. 4«9. 490- 

Vadibhasinha, S£e L)daya<lcva. 

Vajliraja Sini, 334, n. i. 

Vagbhata I, AUiin^dsamgra/iei (on rela- 
tion to AsiCuigahrdayasamhitit,c{. Kir* 
fel, J'Citg.ihe Garbc, pp. 107 f.), 510, 
S15, n. I. 

Vagbhata II, AsiaugahrdayasamhiUit 
510. ■ 

Vagbhata, Alamkara, 395. 

Vagbhata, Kiivydniifdsaita, 393. 
Vagbhaja, Ncntinirvdua, I43. 

Vaidya itbanu Fandita, alleged author of 
Saduklil-armmrla, 222, n. 3. 

Vainatcyn, poet, 235, 236. 

Vai9aii)payana, 322. 

Vai9esika, philosophy, 408, 4S4, 455-7. 

498. 499« 500» 50*. S07- 
Vai9yas, speech of, 8. 

Vaiyakaranas, grammarian?, 403. 
Vajapyayana, grammarian, 426. 

Vftkataka. family, x, 97, n. 4. 

Vakku^a, poet, 204. 

Vakpati, of Dhara, 331. 

Vakpatiraja, poet, 54, 150, 307, 336. 
Vakyakara, 47S. 

Valerius Flaccus, Roman poet, 34S, 349. 
Vali, Valin, husband of Tara, 91. 
Valkalaciriii, legend of, 294, n. 4. 
Vallnbhadasa, version of Vddlapadca- 
viii^atikd, 288. 

Vallabhadeva, Subhdsjidvali, 222, 223. 
Valmlki, poet, 43, 61, 96, 97, lit. 
Valmiki, Siiira, 35, 434. 

Vamadeva, sage, 279. 

Vamana, author of Kdfikd Vrlti, 429, 

430 

Vamana, authority on poetics, 119, 220, 
I. 340. 373. 381. 38a, 383. 384. 385. 
389. 39®» 39* • 4<>3; linganufdsana, 
433- 

Vamana Uhalla I3ana, Parvatt/>ari/iaya, 
3*5- 

Vamuka, father of Rudrata, 384, n. i. 
Vondnru Bhatta, 141, n. i. 

VandyaghalTyu Sarvananda, Tikiisarvasvd 
on Amarakofa, 414. 

Vangasena, Cikitsdsdrasamgraha, 51 1. 

Vanksu, Oxus, referred to by Kalidasa, 
81.' 

V aradaraja, Madhyasiddhdnlakaumiuli 
and Laghusiddhantakaumudty 430. 
Varadaraja, Ttiykikaraksdy 484. 


Varahamihira, astronomer, astrologer, and 
mathematician, 75, 76, 159. 409, 41 1, 
416, 461, 463, 465, 469, 516, 517, 520, 

52t, 527. 52''^-33. 534- 
Vararuci, authority on Alanikdra, 372. 

Vararuci, Luigduu^dsaua, 433. 

\'aiaruci, one of Nine Jewels, 76, 307. 
Vararuci. NUiratna, 231. 

Vararuci, rrakrtaprakd^a, 40, 433, 434, 

cf- 339- 

Vararuci, Sifihdsauadvdlrih^kd, 292. 
Vardliamana, comm, on Gange9a, 485. 
Vardhainan.i, Canaratnamahodadhi, 430. 
Vardliamana, Vogamafijari, 465. 
Varmalakhya, Varmalata, king, 124. 
Varro, Satiirae Menippeae, style of, 70, 
n. 2. 

Varsa, writer of a Qastra, 339. 
Vaisaganya, Sasiiiantra, 488. 

Vasavadatia, legend of, 4O. 

Vasiska, inscription of time of, 15, n. 1. 
Vasiupala. minister of Gujarat, 173. 
Vasubandhu, Buddhist philosopher, xxii, 

73. 75» 77. 488, 495. 496- 
Vasudeva,king(Kanva or Kusana), patron 
of poets, 53, n. I, 339. 

Vasudeva, poet, 97, n. 5. 

Vasugupta, (^iva Sutra, 481. 

Vatavyadhi, alleged authority on Artha- 
9astra, 457. 

Vatsabliatti, Mandasor ria9asti of, x, 77, 
79, 81, 82, 90, 116. 

Valsyayana, Kdmasutra, 13, 51, 52. 
Vaisyayana, Nydyabhdsya, xxii, 406, 461, 
477, 482, 4S3. 

Vatudasa, lather of Qrldharadasa, 222. 
Vedangaraya, PdraslpraJidfa, 415. 
Vedanta, philosophy, 387, 391, n. i, 4S3, 

495. 499. 500. 

Vedic lyric, 41, 42, 

Vemabhupala, commentator on Amaru, 
183, n. 2, 184. 

Veiikatadhvarin, poet, 138, n. I. 

Vergil, Virgil, 82, too, toi, 345, 349, 350» 
502, n. 3. 

Vernacular {defabhasd), 56, 416. 
Verse-fillers {pddapilrana), 123. 
Verse mixed with prose; set prose. 
Velala Bhntta, one of Nine Jewels, 76. 
Vetala Bhan^, PAtipredtpa, 231. 
Vetravati, river, 85. 

Vidifa, city, 85, 

Vidura, speeches on Artha9astra, 451. 
Vidu^ka, as companion of the man about 
town, 52. 

Vidya, princess, 188. 

Vidyadhara, Ekdvali, 87, n. a, 395. 
Vidyadhara Bhatta, father of Ananda, 

293. 

vidyadharas, spirits, 270, 271. 
Vidyananda, comm, on AptamXntdnsd, 

497 - 
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Vjdyanalha, Protiiparudraya^obhusana, 

, 395* 

^'idyamadhava, 139, n. 3. 

Vidyapati, Puritsapanksii, 293, 
N'idyapati, I’llpay, 339. * 

Vigour {urjasvin), 380, 382, 3S9. 
Vigraharajatieva, royal dramatist, 53, n. 2. 
Vijayabhatlfirika, queen, 203, n. 1. 
Vijayacandra, of Kanauj, 139. 
Vijayanatidin, astronomer, 521. 

Vijayanka, poetess, 205, n. 1. 

VijjakS, ]ioetcss, 205, n. i. 

Vijrianabhiksu, comm, on Siimkhya 
489 ; on Yo^abhafya, 490. 
Vijuanavadin, J^uddliist school, xxiii, 472, 
473- 

Vijriane9vara, Mitaksara, 41 1, 447. 
Vikatanitamba, poetess, 205, 11. i. 
Vikrama, Nemidnla, 86, n. 2. 
Vikramaditya, on Dhanarveda, 464. 
Vikrainaditya, legendary king, 163, 178, 
201, 273, n. 2, 288, 289, 292, 293, 307, 
364, 4 1 3, 442 ; Nine Jewels of, 76. 
V'ikramaditya, |>oct, 221. 

Vikramaditya, Samsaravarta, 413. 
Vikramaditya VI, CMukya of Kalyana, 
.*53- 

Vinayaka, writes introduction to Dofa- 
kunutraearila, 297, n. 3. 

Vindhya, 269, 270. 

Vindhyavasa, auihority on Sarhktiva, 
488. 

Viradhavala, of Gujarat, 173. 

Virasihha, of Mahila|)attana, 188. 
Virasena Kautsat^aba, minister of Candra- 
gnpta. 76. 

Virgin birth, 502, 503. 

VirQpaksanatlia, Yirupdksapatiedfikti, 
481. 

Vi^akhadatta, dramatist, 173, 462. 
Vi9a)aksa, authority on Ar/hafdstra, 450, 

•45'. 457- 

Vi9vatiiitTa, father of Su9ruta, 507. 
Vi9vamitra, sage, 95, 1 20. 

Vi9vanatha, BhiisdpanWheda , 486, 
Vi9vanalha, Sdhiiyodarptina, 388, 390, 
39'. 394. 39.’^- 

Vi9varQpa, commentator on YAjilavalkya 
Smrti, 447. 

Vi9ve9vara, Madaitap>drijala, 44S. 

Viwiu, god, 98, 99, 260, 261, 285, 349. 
Visnucandra, astronomer, 321. 
Visnugupta, xvii, 438 ; see Kau{ilya. 
Visiiugupta, astrologer, 530. 

Visnu Kamalavilasin. temple of, 133. 
Visnu9.inDan, alleged author of PaRea- 
iantra, 248, 230. 

Visnusvamiii, philosopher, 479. 
Visnuvardhana, prince, xvii. 

Vifas, as companions of the man about 
town, 32. 

Vitruvius, xx. 


Vocative, neuter of an stems, 10. 

Voices, confusion of, 20. 

Vopa'teva, Aliigdhabodha, 432 ; Kai’ikal- 
' padruma, 432; (^ataflokl, 311. 

Vrddha Garga, astrologer, 528. 

Vrnda, Sidd/iiypgi, 311. 

Vyadi, writer of a (,'astra, 339 ; Saiiigraha 
on I'anini, 426. 

Vyasa, sage, 109, no. 

V’yasa, Yopabhdsyti, 490. 

Walking on the water, liudtihist and 
Christi.in miracle of, 303. 

Walter Mapes, 362. 

Warriors, alleged creators of Upaniieids, 
487. 

Weber MS., treatises in, 413, 528, n. 3. 
Wema Kadpbise.s n Mahc9vara, 442. 11. 1. 
West, taste of [>oels in the, 316. 

Western Hindi, origin of, 32. 

Western K^trapas, use Sanskrit for their 
inscriptions, 16. 

Western Prakrit, 27, 28. 

Western school of Prakrit grammar, 434, 

4.^5- 

White Island or Continent. 279. 

White Yajiirveda, 439, 446. 

Widow's mite, legcml of, 503. 

Winter, description of, 84. 

Witchcraft, as cause of death, 166, 285. 
Wolf and lamb, fable ol, 333. 

Woman, jeremiad against, 240. 

Writing, 386, n. i; sixiy-four kinds of, 
492. 

Wright's Chaste Wi/e, 364. 

Xenophon, 368. 

Vadavapraka9a, Advaila philosopher, 
478 ; Vaijayanll. 414. 

Yak^, hero ol the Meghadhta, S3, 86. 
Vaksavanuan, Cintamaui on (^dkaiayana 
Vydkaraiia, 4 ^ 2 . 

Yaminipurnatilaka, j.rlnccss, j88. 
Yamuna, philosopher, 478. 

Ya9odl, inotlicr of Krsna, 219. 
Ya9odhara, yayamaTtgald on Kdmasutra, 
469. 

Ya9odbara, and Sila, 59. 

Ya9odharman, of central India, 74, 80. 
Ya9omitra, Abhidharnujkofavydkhyd, 496. 
Ya9ovannaa, king of Kanauj, 53, Q. 2, 

54. '5®- 

Yaska, A’itVw/'/tf, xxv, xxvi, 10, 15, 372, 
403, 412. 422, 423, 440. 

Yatm, m Bengal, 191, 192. 
Yaugandharayana, minister of Udayana, 

27J. 

YavakrTta, legend of, 46. 

Yavanas, 94> *79. 3^9. 44*. 445- 
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Yavanacarya, astrologer, 530, 531. 
Yavanapura, Alexandria, 518. 
Yavanc9vara, astrologer, 531. 

Yaya'.i, legend of, 46. 

Yudbisjhira, hero, 509, no, 125, 126, 
162. 

Yoga, philosophy, 99, 100, 453. 472 479, 
490, 491, 499, 500. 


Yueh-chi, people, 39. 

Yusuf and Zuleikha, 361. 

Zainul-'Abidin, 361. 

Zariadres and Odalis, tale of, 366. 
Zodiac, signs of, 518. 

Zoroaster, date of, xxiv ; laughs on birth, 
502, n. 3. 
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A stems, disAppeaiancc of certain forms 
of, ill classical Sanskrit, s, 6. 
a vowel, XXV. 

akar, Vedic form, 7. 

Aksar<uchandas, metres, 418-30. 
AgaslimfUa, 465. 

Agni Purdna, 373, 416 ; on poetics, 393 ; 

on medicine, 50S. 

Aghatakumdrakathd^ xii. 
aghatatCy 130, 

amgdraavdra, 223, n. 6. 

Anguttara Nikaya, 228, 340, n. 1. 
Aealadhrti, metre, 141, 418. 
ajarya, friendship, 123. 
aj'dkrpdniya, story of the goat and the 
razor. 48. 

Anubhdsya, by Vallabha, 479. 

Atifayokti, hyperbole, 330, 378, 399. 
Aiyuktiy exa^eration, 377. 

Atri Smrli, 448. 

Aiharva Prdtifdkkya, xxv. 

Atharvaveda, 42, n. 1, 199, 404, 439, 505, 
5 > 4 . 5 > 6 . 

Adbhulasdgara, by Ballalasena, and L<aks- 
manasena, xxiv, n. 4, 534> 

Advaita, theory, 476, 477. 
adhijaladhi, 3 1 3. 
adhyayana, 93. 

an stems, locative of, 6 ; vocative of 
neuter stems in, 10. 

Antmgaranga, by Kalyanamalla, 470. 
Ananvaya, self-comparison as figure, 

399- 

Anavasitdy metre, 418, 533. 
amya, geiunds in, developed in classical 
Sanskrit, 6 . 

Auukramanis, by Kalyayana, 415. 
anugiram, on the mountain, 18. 
anujlvisdtkrtay handed over to a servant, 

Anu/rdsa, 313, 369, 378 ; w Alliteration. 
Anubandka, indicatory letter, 425. 
Anuyogadvdrasutray 34, 461, 482. 
Anufdsana, form of literature, 9. 
antkdrthay homonymous (dictionaries), 
412. 

Amkdrihakofay by Mankha, 414. 
Aneidrthafabdaiofay by Medinikara, 414. 
Amkdrthasamgraha, by Hemacandra, 

4*4* 

Amkdrikasamuuaya, by (Ja9vata, 414. 
attia, as verse>hller, 90. 
Anlarakaikdfathgraha, by Rajafekhara, 
295, n. 5. 


Anvitdbkidhdnavddin, school, 3S8, n. i. 
anya/ara, anya/ama, anyone, 67. 
anyatra, with locative, 49. 
Anyoktimuktdlatdfotakay by Qambhu, 

333- 

anvavasargOy allowing one his own way, 

j8. 

anvnje-kf, strengthen, 17. 
apoiasi, comic form, not Vedic (Keith, 
JRAS. 1906, p. 722), 10. 

(ipadifa, citation, 439. 

Apabhrahfa, form of language, 197, 19S, 

223, 226, 34>. 37«>» 37*. 376. 386, 433. 
434. 435- 

Aparavaktray metre, 115, 308, 330, 410, 

533. 

apa^abda, 11. 

Apahnutiy denial, 399. 
api . . . api, use of, 64, 69. 
apy eva, perhaps, 67. 

Aprastutaprafahsdy Aprastulaslolra y inci- 
dental praise, 380, 390- 
Abhidharmakofay by Vasubandhu, 495, 
496. 

Abhidhdy denotation of words, 387* 
Abhidhdnacintdmaniy by Hemacandra, 

Abhidhdnaratnamdldy by Halayudha, 


414. 

abkividhi, including, 18. 
AbhihUdnvayavddiny school, 387. **• 4- 
abhydsa, practice, 34®* 
abhresa, equilableness, 18. 
acakamatay aorist, 123. 
Amitdyurdhydnasutra y 494. 

Antbdstakay 218. 
argala, false form, 24, n. 4. 

ArthOy prose exposition, ix ; science, 450, 

45*. 455* 

Arthavyaktiy explicitness of sense, 50, 


374. 39®* 

Arthaedstra, 408, 409, 410. 

Arthofdstray fCauttliya, xvii-xx, 243. 249* 

439. 443. 4<57. 4^®' 47?* 
Arthasamgraka, by Laugak.^i lihaskara, 

474, 48b. . 

Arikdutaranydsa, corroboration, 100, 

374. 38®' 

Artkdlamkdray figures of sense, 49, 92, 
loi, 116, 373. 

Ardkamdgadkiy a Prakrit, 14, 28, 29, 433, 

Ardkanid%uiha Apabkranfa, supposed 
source of Eastern Hindi, 3^* 
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Alnfiikdra, a work, rcfcrrctl to by Su- 
bnndliu. vii, ’,oS. 

Alnthkara. sec Figures. 

Al'i>iikiiravixl\, book xv of IWhatkalhd' 
inai'ijtiri, 279 ; ix of Kathasorilsd^ara, 
••82. 

ALiriik.ira^iimarfiiii, by Jaynratha, 17.V 
A lariikdrasanigraha, by Udbhat.i, 3S3. 
AlamkCxrasarvasva, by K»y)aka, 396. 
alum, veryf-filler, 90. 

A/nukika, transcendental, .^89. 
/Iraliitisakasii/ia or Catidavyiiha, .}94. 
avatapic nnkulasthitam, maxim, 409. 
A'-'dilatta, tvpe of literature, 64-7. 
A'.'adauakal palatii , by K^meiulra, 49.’,. 
At'Otiana^ataka, 65, 1.7^^ 
Avaiitisuiidartkalhd, ascribed to a Dan- 
din, xiii, xvi. xvii, 296, n. 2. 
Ai'antiitiiuiankallidsiira, xvi. 
a 7 -arnu. shame, 123. 
At'alokHe^’nrapuHokdramiavytthn, 49,1. 
A'^ahatthix, form of Apabbraiifa, 35. 

A jitatha, metre, 124, 419. 
avivaksita-vdi-ya, form of suijgcslion, 

Aft‘aeiki/siia, by Nakula, 465. 
Actramedho, botse sacrifice, 94, n. 1. 
Apjdlahta, metre, 48, 1 18, 41S. 
A^vavaidyaka , by Jayadatla, 463. 
A^Aytiri'cda, by Gana, 4f>5. 
Astamahdfricaityastctia, by llarsavar- 
dliana, 2 1 3. 

Astiift^asam^^rnka, by Vfigbbata, xix, n. 7, 
ftc. 

A sldii^qahrdayasatiihitd yhy Vagbbala, six, 
n. 7, 510. 

Aitddhydyt, by I’aniiii, xxvi, 5. 423-6. 
a.'amloksya-krama, form of apprehension, 
38S. 

a. li, as a particle, 63. 

asme, dropped in classical Sanskrit, 7. 

Ahihsd^ princi|)le of, 241. 

Akirkudhnya Sam/u'/J, 4S0. 
jiksf/a, paraleipsis, 378, 380. 

Akhydna, narrative verses, 244. 
Akhydyikd, form of narrative, 243, 308, 

. 3 « 9 » 320, 375 . 376, 3S3, 39 '> 4 'G 
n. 1, 461. 

djaghm, irregular form, 1 1 5. 
dttapayatiy djiidpayali, if. 
Ahnattittvaviveka^ by Udayana, 434, 
n. 4. 

A/mabodka, by Qankara, 476, 477. 
Atreya Samhild (Jolly, Munich Calal.y 
. p. 50). 508, n. 5. 

Adikarmaprcuiipay 496. 

Adi Grantk, 191. 

Adipiirdtia, by Jinasena, 49S. 
ana, perfect participle muldlc in, iS. 
Anandalahari, ascribed to Qankara, 
21 8. 

Anokero (with variants), name of sign 


of Zodiac. Aigokeros, borrowed from 
Greek, 530. 
iipaiti, sin, 67. 

Afastomha Dharmasutra, xix, 472, n. i. 
AJxislamba Swr/i, 448. 

Apoklima (Apoklima, star's declhiation), 
asirolo;:icai term borrowed from Greek, 
330. 

AJ>tamiindhid, by Samantabhadra, 497. 
Ahhiri, a Prakrit, 435. 
dmu/atah, S3. 
dmtkhalam, 83. 
dyahfulikald, violence, 173. 
Ayurvcdasiilra, 406, n. 1, 407, n. 3, 511, 
n. 4. 

Aryabhat'iya, 521. 

AryasapiafalT, by Goyaidbaii.a, 202. 

Arya Siddhanla, by Aryahhaba II, 322. 
Atyn, or Arydnf, feminine form, 10. 

Aryd, metre, ix, 118, 131, 182, 224, 311, 

». .V 330> .3S4. 409- 4»a. 4«^> 5®9. »»• 3, 

..^23, 333; Prakrit, ix, 

Arydgj/i, metre, Ji8. 

Arydstafala, by Aryabhata. 521. 

Avanii, a Prakrit, 435 
Avnnn. a Vibba^, 3. 

Avan/ikd, style, 394, 

Ajis, benediction, 380. 

Avcifyaka, 261. 

Afcaryacuifdma/ii, by Qaklibhadra, xii, 
n. 3, xiii. 

Afva/dyana Grhyasiitra, 9. 

Astira, Apabhrahja metre, 376. 

iksufdkata, field of sugar cane, 123. 
iiijila, Huddhist term, 64. 
liivrttas, 461. 

Itihisa^ form of literature, 9. 
ito vydghra iias tatj, maxim, 409. 

Itthya, or Ittha, or Ithusi^ fisb (from 
Greek, Ichihys), 530. 

/ndnwajrd, metre, 47, 107, 115, ii8, 
124, 130, 141, 157, 183, 231, 419, 33 .'.. 
Indriyaslhnnay diagnosis and prognosis, 
307. 

iya, gerund in Q’auraseiu, 31. 
iva, as first word, 123. 

/ stems, confusion of root and derivalc, 
in classical Sanskrit, 6. 
Ifvarapraiyabhijildsutra, by Utpaladcva, 

. 48 ‘* 

igvara Sariihiid, 480. 

uka, adjectives in, with accusative, iS. 
Unddiiutra^ claimed for Panini (Pathak, 
2\BI. iv. Ill ff.), 42a, 423. 
(■’ifaratMisadhiya, 141,0. 1. 
UUarapilhikd, of the Da^akumdracaritay 
298. 

UUarapurdna, by Gunabhadra, pupil of 
Jinasena, 336, 498. 

L'ttarardmacarita, by Bhavabh 53 ti,xv,n. a. 
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from ava-tr^ 2 ^. 

Ul^eksd, lively fancy, io6, 31 2, 316, 375, 
399- 

utsafljann, throwing up, 18. 

Ulsnra, metre, 419. 

Ulsnhn, alleged work of Adhyaraja 316, 
n. 3: 

uisuka, with instnimental, 18. 
Udayasutuiarikaihd, by Soddhala, 336. 
Uddtta, elevation, 382. 

Utidnavarga, 491. 

Udtira, Uddrata, Uddratva, elevation, 
374. 377. 390- 

Udgaid, metre, 64, M5, 137, n. 3, 151, 
n- 418, 533- 
UdgJti, metre, 418. 
udgr, used metaphorically. 378. 

Uddhava, cheerfulness, 67. 

Upagjtiy metre, 418. 

Upajdii, metre, ix, 47, 90, 92, 115, 118, 
>24, 130, 14*. 4 >6, 419, 430. 
(Jpadtfa^aiaka, by Gumani, 234. 
Upoiltfasdhasrt, by (^aokara, 476. 
Upatu'igara Apabhraiifa, 35, 435. 
Upandgarikd, elegant manner (vr///), 
383. 399- 

Upanisadi, 41, 71, 227, 243; Sarhkhya 
derived from, 487, 488. 
upapadyetardm, in (^ankara, 19. 

(Jpanui, simile, 372, 380, 384, 399. 
Upamiiibhavaprapahtd keUhd, by Siddh- 
arsi, 14, 394, 489, 497, 49.;. 
Upameyopemd, form of simile, 399. 
Upaskdra, by ^ankara Mi9ra, 486. 
Upastkitapraef4piia, metre, 64. 
updje-kr, strengthen, 17. 
up^hydyi, or upddhydydni, 10. 
Up^ndravajrd, metre, 419. 
tthhayaias, with acensative, J33. 
ubhayeUa^pdfd rajjuh^ maxim, 409. 

UlUkha, hgnre ot speech, 399. 

gerond in Mdhdrdijrt, 31. 

Orjatvin, vigour, figure of speech, 380, 
382, 389. 

Rk- Prdtifdkhya, xxvi, n. r, 415, 423. 
Jigveda, xxiv, 3, 4, 5, 41, 70, 93, 105, 
J99, 227, 239, 242, 301, 415, 438, 47* > 
5>6. 

Rtusamhdra, by Kalidasa, xiii, 82-4, 99, 
107. 

RjaihapaiUdfikd, by Dhanapala, 331. 

e, for az, In eastern dialects, 28. 
e, short vowel, xxv. 

e, termination of third singular middle, 
dropped in classical Sanskrit, 6. 
Ekdksarakofa, 414. 

Ekdvali, by Vidyidliara, 87, n. 2, 395. 
Ekottardgama, 491. 
ebhis, form in V^ic and Prakrit, 7. 

O O 


Ailartya Brdhmaua, 42, 227, 244. 

Ojas, force, 50. 327. 374, 378, 379, 3S1, 
390- 

AucityavUdra, by K^mendra, 397. 
Aud/irt, a Prakrit, 435. 

Attpac<haniiasaka {Attpac(handasika), 
metre, 47, 115, 1 iS, 130, 158,418, 509. 
n- 3. .‘>33- 

AupanisaJika, section of Arlhafdstra, 
455- 

kata, Prakritic form, 4. 

Kathn UpamsaJ, 100. 
kane-han, fulfil one's longing, 17. 

Kathd, tyj>e of literature, 24, ae, 68, 308, 
3'3. 3'9. 320, 375, 376, 383) 391. 
hathduaka, Jain form of literature, 295. 
Kathdko^a, 295. 

KaihdkatUuka, by Qrivara, 361. 
Kaihdpitha, book i of Drkatkaihdmah- 
ycr/and Kathdsaritsdgara, 277, 281. 
Kathamukha, book ii of iSrhaikathd^ 
tnaHjari and Kathdsaritsdgara, 277, 
281. 

Katkdratndkara, by Hema\ijaya, 295, 
n. 5. 

Katkdrttava, by Qivadasa, 293. 
A'athdsamgrahofloka, recapitulatory 
verses, 244. 

Kathdsaritsdgara, by Somadeva, xi, 54, 
261, 266, 281-7, 300. n- i» 324, 361, 
3 <' 3 . 

Kapphatuibhyiidaya, by ^ivasvamin, 133, 
•34 

kamdra, not = karmakdra, 30, n. l . 
kampana, loati>word, xxvii, n. i. 
Karanakutuhala, by Bbaskaracarya, 523. 
Karundputtdarika, 494. 

Karnasundari, by Hilhona, J51. 
Karndtakafabddmtfdsana, by Bbattaka* 
Innkadeva, 436, n. 5. 
karidsmi, misunderstood by Fanini, 424. 
Karman, action, 146, 167, 378, 385. 
kalama, Greek loan word, 25, n. 5. 
Kalahahsa, metre, 131, 419. 

Kaldvildsa, by K^mendra, 238. 

Kolas, arts, 51, n. i. 

Kalpandmat^itikd , by Kumaralaia, viii- 
X. 5^- 

Kalpasthdna, toxicology, 507, 50S, 
Kalydnamandirastotra, by Siddhasen.i 
Divakara, 215. 

Kavikanthdbharana, by Ksemendra, 397. 
Kavikaipadruma, by Vopadeva, 432. 
Kavirahasya, by fialayudba, 133. 
Kavindravacanasamutcaya, 222. 
kasi, for kyfi, 1 1 . 

kdkaidlJya, story of the crow and the 
l>alm fruit, 48. 

Kdku, intonation, 384. 


si«» 
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Kiila. riakrilic 4. 

K'llhiikti pharmaiittra, 409. 
h.iian/ra, by arv.-iN ai man, ^67, 431. 
Kalyoyana Snirli, 44^’. 

Kadambari, by liana. J.’,6, .309. .3M> 3.3’- 
J\iida»ibartk(tifinsdra, by Abltinanda, 13?* 
Anuti. loveliness of style, 374' 377' 3^'» 
3'JO. 

Koiitolf'hin, metre, 4S. 

AVi«/(T. lo\c as end of man, 450, 45I, 

4.^^- , ^ 

hijmiivilnpi ydliika, 03, n. 1. 

Aiiiiia^ditra, 134. 133. 403. 

A't'viuisfilia, wvii, 13, 32, 3*> f-> ■^37i 

299, 407, 410, 461, 467-70. 329. 

AV;rrir/j, in iMahnbhti^ya, metre of, 47- 

AiMiUakni Tantta, 496. 

Advyakal/'alal,!, by Arisinha anil Amara- 

candra. 397, 39^- 

kilvyai^o^t/il, 341. 

km'yStroya, ol Kalidasa, xvii. 

Advyaptiniso, s]iint of poetiy, 3S3. 

Ani'yof>rok(i(<j , by Mammata and Alaba, 

xvii, J40, 394, 395. 

A'rrvyamlmd/isd, by Kaja^ekbara, xxvii, 

383. 

A’dvyalitiga, figure of speech, 384. 
Ao?y’»b/arf<i, by Dandiu, 266, 296. 3S1. 
A'di>ydnUinsoiia, by Vaj'bhata, 395. 
A'dvynnufiisana, by llcmacandra, 393. 
A'dvydhithkiirii, by Uudrabi, 3S4. 
Kdvydlamkdra, with Vrttiy by Vamana, 
381, 382, 384. 

Kn^ikd />///, by Jayaditya and Vamana. 

71, 72, 119, 124, 209, 429, 430. 
Knyapa Sathhitd, 508, n. 3. 
kirn batn, how much more, 64. 
Kiraunvall, by Udayana, 483. 
Kirdtdrjunlya, by Bharavi, xvii, 64, 109- 
16,123,133. 

Kiriiktiuiiiuiii, by Some9varadatta, 173. 
Ktdifa, metre, 115; and see Ma^lhya- 
ksamd. 

A'uli/agaii, metre, 48. 

/Cti/laiiininta, by Damodaragupta, 236, 

2 37' 

Aui/d/a yd/iika, 70. 

Kunt<^,'aradanlya, ascribed to Kalidasa, 

X. 

Kumdrapdlatarita, by Hcmacandra, 172* 
Kumdrasambhavay by Kalidasa, 13, 80, 
S7-92, 99, 106, loS, 122, 194. 

Kulaka, groups of verses, 376, 
Kulacftddmatii 7'anlra, 482. 

A'uliiriinva Tantra^ 4S2. 
h'uva/ayduauda, by Appayya Diksita, 

396- 

Kustunavidh'd, metre, 419, 333. 
h'nsumasdrakathdy .xii. 

A'usu/udOja/i\ by Udayana, 484. 
KuinmitalatCivcllita, nielic, 509, n. 3. 
kre/na, for ippira, 4. 


AV/, sufTixes, 422. 

hrsuakayitdmrla, or Kr%natUdmrtii, by 
Hilvamahgala, 218, 219. 
keius, influence on man, xxiv, n. 4. 

Adikeya Apabhraii^a, conjectural source 
I of Lahnda, 32. 

I A'aivalyu, rcstiU of Yo^a, 491. 

: Pokilaka, metre, 48, 419, 533. 

1 kola, raft, 67. 

I unconnected verses, 376. 

, Aofos, dictionaries, 404. 412-15. 
j A'autillya Ar/ltafdstra, xvii~xx, 16S, 249, 
236,432-62,328,529. 

Katopya, name of sign of Zodiac, Scor- 
' pios. borrowed from Greek, 530. 

Aaitfika Sfilra, 4O4, 403> SM- 
I krauula, Greek loan word. 23. 

' AV/)'.;, Ram assign ofZodiaciJrom Greek 

1 Krios), 330. 

Ki tydyoga, forms of concentration, 491. 
kriddsdras, as ornamental epithet, 377. 

. klam, as fmile verb, 18. 

I klamathu, dubious form, i 23. •• 

' ks, treatment of, in A9okan dialects, 28. 

' ksatrapa, Persian loan-word, 25. 

ksalriyd, or kiatriydtu, 10. 

1 Kuypanaha, 261. 

K^tvnd, metre, 419. 

Khandanakkandokhddya, by .(^riharsa, 

1 40, 47^- 

h'hatuiakhdilyaka, by Brahmagupta, 322. 
.t/m/;/,’ with gerund, 18; as first word in 
sentence, 123. 

g, long syllable, 416. 

! Gaiidavaha, by Vakpati, ix, 34, 150, 307. 
Canacchaudas , 198, 41S. 

Canapdtha, Panini’s system, 24, 425, 430. 
Oanaratuamahodadhi, by Vardhamana, 

430* 

Ganita, by Bhaskaracarya, 523. 
Ganitasdrasamgraha, by Mahaviracarya, 

I 324. 

! Gamiistotragdthd, by A9vaghoM, 36. 
j Cadytu intdmaniy by Odayadeva, 331. 
j Garttda Purdna, xix. 

I Galitaka, Prakrit metre, 198. 

! Gdthd, type of Buddhist literature, 1 2. 
Gdthds, 9, 22, 58. 

[ Gdlhdsnmgraha, by Vasubandhu, 495. 

' Gdrgi Hamhitd, 516. 

1 gdvi, for gaus, 11. 

! GUagovittda, by jayadeva, 190-8, 469. 

Gltdhhdsya, by Ramanuja, 478. 

! Gitdbhdiya, by Qankara, 476. 

(7/7/. metre, 118, 131, 182, 418. 
gtucha, io\ gntsa, .>4. 

Gu<chas, title of subdivisions of Katkd- 
sarilsdgara, 281. 

gimilihuta-vyartg)'a, type of poctr)*, 389. 
grhya, irregular form, 63. 
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Grhyasutra, xx, 437, 440, 468. 
gold, gopotalika, {ox gatts, ti. 
gondm, <lroi>))efl in cUbsical San:»krit, 7. 
Gomrttiikn\,\\^\.\x^, 127. 

Goraksafaljjka, 491. 

GoIUy by Aryabliata, 521. 

Gola^ by Bhaskaracar)a, 523. 

Govinday for Gopetuira^ 24. 
Gnudapddtya A\irikns, 475, 476 
Gau^i Prakrit^ in lJan<jin, 31, n. l. 
Gdulaniiya Pharmofnsira, xix, 43". 
Grakaganila, by Bhaskaracarya, 523. 
Grahaidghava, by (iancfa, 523. 
Gra/iafdnti, in Ydjnavaikya Smrti, xx. 
Grdmyei, manner, 383. 


C tnUiniant^ on (^dkaldyann / ydka> a>i>j, 
by ^■ak^avarman, 432. 

Culikd Paifdxtkd, a i’rakrit, 434. 435. 
cclaknopam, luml the clothes were wet, iS. 
Laurapailcdfikd, or Conrisuralapautd- 
ftkd, by Bilbana, t88-9o, 233. 

Chandaii, ‘ in the Vc<la 424. 
Ckandassi'drn, by Bin^ala, xxiv, 48, ^15, 
416, 

Ckanddnufnsaua, by llemacaiuira, 416, 

417- 

Chatidomanjaii, by Gangadasa, 417. 
Chandovicili, 296, 307. 


Ghatakarparnknvya, 87, 197, n. 2, 200, 
201, 227, 373. 

Ghera»i 4 asamhitd ^ 491. 

Cakra, figure, 127. 

Cnkravar/t/t, ideal of, 270. 

Caiicaldksjkd, metre, 48. 
Cait^ikucapaiiciifikd, by Laksmana Ac- 
arya, 221. 

Camitfalaka, by Bana, 210, 213, 214, 
. 8 * 5 - 

caiuraifaiii, 213. 

Calttrddrikd, book v of Prhatkalhd- 
mafijari and PPathdsaritsdpara 277, 
281. 

Calurvargacintdmani^ by Hemadri, 44S. 
Caturvargasamgraha (ed. KM. v. 75 ff.), 
by Ksemen<lra.^239. 

Caiuhfatikd, by Arya Deva, 71. 
Caudrdtoka, by Jayade%'a, 396. 

Catu/rikd, metre (27 + 29 morad)^ 1 15. 
Camatkaratva, characteristic of pleasure, 
397 * 

CampaJca^rcsthikaihdnaka, by Jinakirti, 

29.8- 

Campit, form of literature, 266, 332-7, 

376. 

Carpatapatijarikdstolra, 198, n. 2. 
Cdttakyontli, 177, 228. 

Cdttakya*djauUiy 228. 

Cdnakyasulrdni (second edition of Arlha- 
fdstra, by Shama Sastri, App.), 456. 
Cdtuialiy a VibhaM, 31. 

CdtakaUakay 234, 235. 

Cdruearydfoiaka, by K^mendra, 239. 
Cdrudatla, by Bhasa, 271. 

CdruhdsittT, metre, 48. 

Cikitsdkalikd, by llsaja, 511. 
Cikitidinrta, by Milhana, 51 1. 
Cikitsdfdrasathgraha, by Cakrnpanidatta, 

511. , 

Cikilsdithana, or Ctkiisitasthdiui, thera- 
peutics, 507, 508. 

Citra, picture-like kind of poetry, 384, 
3 ^ 9 * 39 *' 

Citralekhdy metre, J31, 419. 


yagaducarila, by Sarvananda, 173. 

metre, 417. 
jatru, sense of, 512- 
ynnmabhd'id , mother tongue, 14. 
jtimpa/i,\ 3 .x\SiU\. of dampati, 1 23. 
yayamangald, comm, on Adnutsdlra, by 
\'a9odhara, 469. 

jayamdtiam, iriegular middle, 123, n. 2. 
yaladharamdid , metre, 131, 419. ' 
yalodd/ia(aj>aii,nu:Uf:, 115, 131, 419. 
jas, with genitive, 18. 
ydlakas, 8, 41,68,69, 70, 245, 249, 320, 
35 -» 353 > 3 . 84 » 355 - 

yUakamd/d, by Arya gfira (on relation 
to Jalakas, see Oldenbcrg, GN. 1918, 
p. 464). ix. 67-70. 255, 268. 332, 451. 
yanaktharana^ by Kuniaradasa, 119—24. 
/V/V«//ra, diameter, Greek loan-woid, 2^. 

80.530. 

Jambavafivtjayay by Panini. 45, 430. 
yttuma i,l^idjmos),nameof sign of Zodiac 
(the Heavenly I wins), borrowed from 
Greek, 530. 

yivatulharacampu, perhaps by Hari- 
candra, 143. n. 2, 331. 
yivanmuktiviveka, by Madhava, 477. 
yuka (Zugon), name of sign of Zodiac 
(the Wain), borrowed from Greek, 530. 
yatna AfdAdrds/rt, a Prakrit, 28, 31, 34, 
434 - 

yaina (^aurasem, a Prakrit, 28, 29, 31. 
yatmndra k'ydkarafta, by Pujyapada 
Devanandin, 432. 
yaimini Bkdrala, 480. 
josatn akAuya/a, curious use, 123. 
jjh, for Aryan 4. 
yfidndrxMva, by ^ubhacandra, 497, 
yUdndrnava Tantra, 482. 
yyotirviddbharatta., 534, 

^oiisa, 404. 
yyotisa PeddUga, 516, 

^oii'sasdrodd/tdra, by irars.akTrti Suri, 
534 - 

/yottSy for dyotisy 4. 

Tdkkt, a Prakrit, 435. 

Idkkiy a Vibhau, 31. 


0 0 2 
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Titpi'ika, by Knmariln. 474 
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d nnd db, as / anfl ///, 3, 5. 

Dhiikki, a I'lhhau)-, 31. 

Tath'aeiutbmani, by Gan^c^.i. 4S4, 4S5. 
TaKvalnudu, by Vacaspati Mi9ra, 474. 
Tattvas, by Uaylnmandana, 449. 
Ta/fvasamkbyana, by Madhva, 479- 
Tatlvasainiisa, 489. 

Tativarthasaradif'ikd, by Sakalakirti, 
497- 

tatprathamalah. ns a conjunction, 67. 
Tatsamas, word<, xxvii, 415. 
Tathdyalapuhyaka, 49G. 

Taddhila, sufbxcs, 4^2. 

Tadhhai'ttS, words, 415. 

tan, free use of, inlroducotl by lUtaravi, 

1 31 , n I. 

Tanuabada, feather, 123. 

Tanumadbyd, metre, 48, 1 18. 419. 
Tantrayukli, list of, xxiii, n. 3. 
'roAtravaritika, by Kmnaiila, 474. 
Tantrardja Tanlra, 482. 

I'antras, 481, 482. 

Tatttrnkhynyika, version of Paiiiatantra, 
70, 17?. 245., 246, 247, 259, 260, 361, 
4G1, 462. 

lapasyndhhavauanif dubious form, 123, 
n. 2. 

Taranyavati, by Padalipla, 34. 

divisions of Kalbdsantsbgara, 

2S1. 

7 'arkakauinudi, by Bhaskara, 

486. 

Tarkahhdsd, by Ke^ava Mi9ra, 486. 
7 'arkasafiijpaha, hy Annam Uhatta, 486. 
Tarkdmrta, by JaoadT9a, 486. 
tavant, participle in, freely used in 
classical Sanskrit, 6. 

tave, iutinitive in, dropped in classical 
Sanskrit, 7. 
tavai, infinitive, iS. 

Ttljika, by Nilakantha, 532. 
tat, imperative in, 213. 

Tdtparya, doctrine of, 387, 388. 
Tdtparyapan'fuddbi, by Udayana, 484. 
Tdmarasa, metre, 419, 533. 

Tarkikaraksd, by Varadaraja, 484. 
tdvanta, for tavant, 67. 

Tdvnri, or Taururi tTauros), name of 
sign of Zodiac (the Bull), borrowed 
from Greek, 530. 

Tithi, doctrine ot, 517. 

Titbyddipattra, by Makaranda, 523. 
Tilakamaiijan, by Dbanapala, 272. 331. 
turn, infinitive in, prevails in classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

Tulyayoritd, equal pairing, 213, 3S0, 
399 - 

Tunaka, metre, 419, .^23. 

Tiitindnu’h, by Naclishabl, 359. 


trnnhhakfananydya, maxim, 409. 
trtiya, pronominal forms of, 10. 

Taittiriya Prdtifdkbya, xxv, 423. 

Taittiriya Sathbitd, 440. 

Totaka, inelre, 47, 107, 118, 131, I41, 
419. 509, n. 3, 333. 

Tol kdppiyam, date of, 22, n. 2. 

Tauksika, name of sign of Zodiac (the 
Arclier), borrowed from Greek, 530. 
ty, treatment of, in A9okan dLalccts, 28. 
tya, pronominal base, 18 
Trikdnda^esa, by I'unisoltamadeva, 414. 
Jrikona, triangle, term borrowed from 
Greece, 530. 

Tripuradahana, by Vasudeva, 97, n. 5. 
Trirupako^a, 4I4. 

Trisast ifaldkdpu rusacn nta, by I lema- 
candra, 143, 294. 

Trisinbb, metre, 417, 437. 45?. 5 <=> 9 > 
n. 3. 

Thetagdthd'S, 199. 

Thcrigdthds, 199, 225. 

Daksa Stufti, 448. 

Daksittdmurtistotra, by (^ankara, 198, 
n. 2, 477; comm, on, by Sure9vara, 

477- , , 

danda, not = daudra, 30, n. i, 

Dandaka, metre, 419, 533. 

J)andaniti, 433. 

Damayantikathd , by Trivikrama Bhatja, 
332 - 

Darpadalana, by Ksemendra, 238, 239. 
Darfana, philosophic system, 471. 
darfayate. with double accusative, 115. 
dar^ayiidhe, in ^rlharsa, 18. 
Pafakumaracarita, by Dandin, xvi, 296- 
300, 319. 3*0. 370. 38'- 
Da<agftikdsfitra, by Aiyabhafa, 321. 
Da^abhumipvara A/ahdydnajntra, 494. 
Da^arupa, by Dhanarhjaya, 266. 
Vafdvaldi acarita, by K^mendra (cf. 
Meyer, Altind. Schelmenbiklur, i, 
jip. xxxiiif. ; Foucher, JA. 1892, ii. 
167 n.), 136. 

Ddkdndtyd, a Vibha^, 31. 

Ddnastutis, 41. 

Ddmakaprabasana, xiii. 

Ddyabbdga, by Jimutavahana, 449. 
Digambara, 2G1. 
divira, Persian loan-word, 25. 
Divynvaddna, 1 5, 22,62, n. 4, 65-7, 210, 
289, 301. 

di^d, epic form, 20. 
disi, for dr^i, 1 1. 
dindra, 63, 248. 283, 443. 

Dipaka, illuminator, figure, 213, 373, 
380, 399. 

Dhghavydparavddin, school, 387, n. 3. 
dwnltnra, for dustara, 24. 
durubadnita, doubtful sense of, 220, 
n. 1. 
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Durghatavrtti^ by Qaranadcva, 220, n. i, 


430. 

dtihitd, as dissyllabic in Vedic, 7; epic 
form, 20. 

duhutuya, southern form of duhilr, 39. 
Drstdnta, exemplification, 383, 399; 
parable, ix. 

Drsldntafataka, by Kusumadeva, 234. 
Devajanavidyd, 8. 
devatra, form obsolete, iS. 
devdttam priya, title, 428. 

Devlfataka, by Ananclavardhana, 33, 
218. 

Da^aparddhaksamdpatiaslotra, ascribed 
to Qankara, 217. 
defobhdsd, vernacular, 14, 32. 
deft, words, 415. 

D^findmamdld, by Ilemacandra, 415. 
defjfalda, 34. 

Daiva, by Deva, 430. 

Dodkaka, metre, 47, 131, 141, 183, 370, 

4»9» 533. 

Doios, of poetry, 391. 
desd, incorrect form, 123. 

Dohada, motif, 343. 

Doha, metre, 370, 371. 

Drutapada, metre, 419. 

Drutavilanibita, metre, 107, iiS, 124, 
130. 141, 183, 187, 419, 533. 

Druti, of mind, relation to Mddhurya of 
style, 390. 

DvddafapaHjarikdslolra, ascribed to 
Qankara, 217, 236. 
dvdra, frontier watch station, 170. 
Dvdvin^yaveuidna, 493. 
dviiJya, pronominal lorms of, 10. 
J)virtipako(a, 414. 

Dvisathdhdnakdvya, by Dandin, xvi, n. 5. 
Dvaita, dualism, 479. 

Dvydfrayakdvya, by Hemacandta, 172. 

dh, reduced to h, 3, 7. 

Dhanvantari A'ighatdu, 5 1 2. 
Dhemmapada, Dutreuil de Rhyns MS., 
29, n. 4, 227. 

Dharma, custom, law, righteous conduct, 
92, 450, 451, 455, 467. 
dharmadefand, 261. 

Dharmapada, 491. 

Dharmaparlksd, by Aroitagati, 240. 
Dharfiiabindu, by Haribhadra, 497. 
Dharmaratna, by jTroQtavahana, 449. 
Dharma^rm^hyudaya, by Haricandra, 

*43. 336* 

Dharmofas/ra, 243, 405, 408, 437-9. 45*. 
45^' 

Dharmasathgraha, by Nagiijuna, 405. 
DharmasHtra, 50, 71, 408, 440. 
Dharmanifta, by A9adhara, 497. 
Dhdiukdvya, by Vasudeva, 133, h. 3. 
Dhdtupdfha, 24, 412. 

DhdtupradJpa, by Maitreyoraksita, 430. 
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dhdtatiit. concentration, 99. 

Dhdrams, spells, 495. 
dhi, termination disused in imperative 
in classical Sanskrit, 6. 
dhitd, dhUd forms of duhilr {dhitd from 
dhe is not plau.sible), 29. 
dhitd, Pali, 7. 

Dhlralalitd, metre, 4I9, 533. 
dhuyd, Ardhamagadhi form, 29. 

Dhrtafrt, metre, 131, 419. 
dhva, termination droppe<l in classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

Dhvani, doctrine ^of, 386^94. 
Dhvanydloka, by Aiiandavardhana. 386-8. 
Dhvanydlokalocaua, by Abhinavagupta, 

387*. 

dhvdt, imperative termination <lisapj>ears 
in classical Sanskrit, 6. 

na (dpi ca, 64. 

Kaksatra Varifisja, 516. 

Nagnaka, 261. 

Natasulras, mentioned by Paniiii, 372. 
uanivrtam, compounded, 113. 

Nandana, metre, 118, 419. 

Namiisutra, 461. 

Narapatijayacaryd Svarodaya, by Nara- 
hJiri, 534. 53f, 

Naravdhanqfdaita^fanman, book iv of 
Brhatkathdmail/arJ an<l Kalhdsaritsd- 
gara, 277, 281. 

Narkulaka, metre, 118, 419, 533. 

Naia, 140. 

Nalacampfi, by Trivikrama Bhat{a, 332, 
333- 

Naldbhyttdaya, by Vamana BhaJ^a Bana, 
315, n. 2. _ 

Nalodaya, by Vasudeva, 87, n. 2, 97, 98, 
197, n. 2. 

Navarainapariksd , by Narayana Pan^iln, 
4<>5- 

Navasdhasduktuartta, by Padinagupta, 
»5*. *5*. n- 4- 

Navasdhasdnk(uarila, by Sriltarsa, 147, 

336' 

Ndgara Apabhrah^a, 35, 435 ; supposed 
source of Rajasthani and Gujarati 
(Chatterji, Bengali, \. 6 f.), 32. 
Ndgaraka, character of the, 51, 52. 
Ndgdnan^, play by Har^, xiv, 1 24, 134, 
23a. 

Ndfakalaksanarainakofa, by Sagaranan* 

din, XV. 

Pidfyadarpana, by Ramacandra and Guna- 
candra, xv. 

Ndlyofdstra, 12, 31, 60, 132, 308, 372, 

373. 381, 383. 392. 407. 4*<». 433, 465- 
Ndnaka, a coin, 44 
ndth, with genitive, 18. 
AVfff(frM<t,homonymoQS dictionaries, 41 2. 
Ndttdriharalnamdld, by Irugapa, 414. 
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AVtniirthdrnavasnmksef'a, by Kc9av.i- i 
svanim, 414. 1 

Namamnl,} , by Katyayana, 41.^. 

Ndtnamdhi , by Dhanamjaya, 414. | 

AJdmalingnmtfiisana, i)y Amarasiaha, ■ 

4 >.V 4 U- 

NdraJa Pdncardlra, 480. 

Ndrada Smrli, xix, 44I, 445, 446,451, 
461. 

Ndrdfahsis, type of literature, 9, 41. 
NdvatiJtaka (on dale cf. Keith, IOC. ii. 
740). 509, 

uigame, ' in the Veda’, 424. | 

A'ighanlavaSy 4 l 2. ' 

Nighanlti^eia, by llemacaiulra, 414. j 
A’ldtirfana, illustration, figure of speech, 1 
3 ^ 0 . .VJ 9 

Nidanakalhn, 57. 1 

Niddua Sutra, I 

Niddnasthdna, pathology, 506, 507. 
mravasila, excoiiiniunicatcd, 18. 

A’trulta, by Yaska, 412. 

Nirnayasindhti, by Kamalakara, 449. 
Ni'rvduadafaka, ascribed to (^ankara, 198, 
n. 2. 

nifamya, irregular use, 63. 
nisedivdn, 130, 

ni-sihiv, metaphorical use of, 378. 
A'iiiptaknfikd, 464, 

Nuimailjarl, by Dya Dviveda, 239. 
Nitiratna, by Vararuci, 231. 
NUiratudkara, by Cande9vara, 464. 
Nilivakyamrta, by Somadeva, 464. 
Ni/ifat^a, 175, 177. 

Mtifdslra, 243. 405, 451. 

NUiidra, by Kamandaki. 462. 

AUisdra, ascribed to Ghatakarpara, 201, 

231- 

Nilamatapurdna^ 161. 

«»iru><2, covering, 123. 

Nrpdvalt, by Ks«mendra, 161. 
A’epdlamdhdtmya, 267. 

Nemiduta, by Vikrama, 86, n. 2. 
Ntmindharariu, in Apabhrah9a, 35. 
A'eruitiirvdna, by Vagbhata, 143, n. 3. 

by Criharsa, 18, 139-42, 147. 
A’aiskarmyasiddhi , by Sure9vara, 477. 
nyadhdyisdtdm, 130. 

Aydyakantkd, by Vacaspati Mi9ra fcf. 
Th. Stcherbatsky, Fatgabe Jacobi, 
pp. 369-80), 474. 

Nydyakandali, by (^rldhara, 485. 1 

Aydyakumudacandrodaya, by Prabha* ( 
candra, 497. 

Nydyapravepx, by Dignaga or (^anka- 
rasvamin, xxi, n. 3, xxii, 484. 
Aydyabindu, by Dharmakirti, 484. 
Nydyabindutlkd, by Dharraottara, 484. 
Nydyabindutlkdtippani, by Mallavadin, 
484- I 

Nydyabhdsya, by Vatsyayana, 461, 483, 
484. 


A'ydyantanjarl , by Jayanta lihatta, 221, 

484* 

Nydyamdtdvistara, by Madhava, 474. 
A’ydynvdrtlikaldtparyatikd, by Vacas- 
p.iti Mi9ra, 484. 

Nydyas, maxims, 409, 410. 

Nydyas, rules of interpretation, 472. 
A'ydyasdra, by Ilhasarvajua, 484. 

Nydya Sutra, xxii. 406, 407. 472, 482-4. 
Aydydvaldra, by Siddhasena, 484. 

A'ydso, by Jinendrabuddhi, 1 24, 376, 4 13, 

430. 

Paumacariya, by Vimala Siiri, 34. 

Panca, book xiii of Brhatkathdmanjart, 
278; xiv ai Fathdsaritsd^ara, 282. 
Paiicakrama, by several hands, 496. 
Paiicatautra, xxvii, n. i , 48, 70, 243, 245, 
246, 247, 263, 275, 283, 285, 291, 319, 
3201 332. 347. 356, 360, 361, 362. 450, 
461, 462, 463. 

Paticadandncchatraprabandha, 293. 
Paiicadaff, by Madhava, 479. 
PaUcapddikd, by Padmapada, 477. 
Pafieafa/i, by Muka, 218. 

Paficasdyaka, by Jyotiri9vara, 469. 
PaOcasidd/idntikd, by Varahamihira, 75, 

f* 7 - 

Pancastavi, 218. 

Paticdkhydnaka, 261. 
PaticdkhydncHidhdra, by Mcghavijaya,xii, 
261. 

Patldvalis, Jain lists of teachers, &c., 
148. 

Panaphara (Epanaphora), astrological 
term borrowed from Greek, 530. 
Pathydpatkyanighantu, 512. 
Padamahjari, by Haradatta, 209. 
Paddrihadharmasamgraha, by l’ra9asta> 
pada, 485. 

Padma Pxtratta, alleged bat improbable 
use of, by Kalidasa, x, 97, n. 2. 
Padmapttrdna, by RaviMna, 498. 
Paduidvatf, book xii of Bfhatkathd- 
mafijarj, 978; xvii of Kalhdsaritsd- 
gara, 282. 

P^ya-KddambarT, by K^mendra, 136. 
Padyacu 4 dmani, by Buddhagho^carya, 

143. 

Padydvati, by Rupagosvamin, 219, 223. 
pabbhdra, from prakvdra, 25, 
Paramdrthasaptati, by Vasubandhn, 488. 
Paramdrtkasdra, by Abhinavagupia, 481. 
Pardfara Smrti, 447, 448. 

Parindma, commutation as figure, 399. 
pari-bhds, abuse, 67. 

Paribhdsdsutra, on Panini’s grammar, 
43 o> 431 : on Cdttdra Vydkarana,i{i2 ; 
on Cdkatdyana Vydkarana, 432. 
Paribhdscfidufekhitra, by Nagoji Bharia, 

431 . 

Parivrtti, confusion of similars, 380. 
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/'arifislapnrvatt, by Hcinacan<lra, 294. 
J'arisamkhyay exhavistive statement, 315. 
ParJksttmukhasHlra, by MSnikya Nantlin, 
484. 

paruly goes out of use, 18. 

Parusd, harsh manner {vr(tt), 383, 391. 
pitrokse, past tenses used of, 1 15. 
Parydyoktay indirect expression, 3S0, 382, 

396. 

Parsad, corporation of Purohitas, 170. 
paid say for palCi^a, 1 1. 

Pavanadiila (best eel. by Chintaharan 
Chakravarti;, by Dhoi, 86, 219, n. 1. 
pofyaloharay robber in broad daylight, 

t23- 

PdiyaUuchly by Dhanapala, 331, 4<5. 
Pdikdla, Pdilcdlly style, 205, 331, 38 1, 

384. 394. 395* , .. . 

Pdudavacaritray by Devaprabha oOn, 

t’43- 

Pdldlavijaya, by Panini, 45. 

Pdlkona (with variants, Pdthena, &c.), 
name of sign of Zodiac the Virgin), 
Parthenos, borrowed from Greek, 530. 
podagra, high revenue office, 1 70. 
PdramitdSy perfections, 68. 
Pdrasiprakd^y 4 15. 
pdrtjalam, 130. 

Pdrvatiparinayay authorship of, xiii, 315- 
Pdrvaiirukminlya, by Vidyamadhava, 

*39. n. 3. 

Pdrgvabhytidayay by Jinasena, 86. 
Pdlogopdlakatkdnakay by Jinakirii, 295. 
Pd^k^tvatly 535. 

Pit&maha Snirti, 448. 
puirddiril, as term of abuse, 9. 
Punaruhta, repetition, 106. 

Purdnay form of literature, 9. 

Purdnasy 93, 147, 148, 461. 

Purusak&rOy by Krsnalilafuka, 430. 
Purus aparlksdy by Vidyapali, 293. 
Puspasutray 427. 

Puspitdgrdy metre, 107, 115, rt8, 124, 
*30. *4». *57. >83, 4'8, n. a, 4*9. 533- 

PUrvapUhikity of the Dofakutndracanlay 

298. 

Purvamlmdtisd SutrOy xxi, 472. 
piisdnapt, epic form, 19. 

Pfthviy metre, 78, 118, 131, M*. *5®. 

*83, 4*^. 509. n- 3. 533- 
PfthiJfrSjavijaya, 172, 173. 

Paiidmaha Suldhdntay 516, 518. 
Paiedeikdy a Prakrit, 434. 435- , . 

Paifdily a Prakrit, 28, 29, 31, 267, 269, 
270, 276, 433, 434, 435- 
Parufadhikdramsftlray 22. 

Paulif, Siddhdntay xxiv, 518, 519, 520, 

Sai. 

Prakriydkauntudly by Ramacandra, 430. 
pragrahoy equivalent to pragrhya, xxv. 
pra-ghar, ooze forth, 67. 
PraJHSpdramitds, 493. 


Prajndpdrnmitdhrdaya y 493. 

I Pratdporitdrayarobhusaoay by Vid)ii- 
^ nitha, 395. 

pralijfldyaugotidliardyana, by iJnasa, 
XV, 101, n. t, 451. 
pratibhd, genius, 340. 

Pratii/idfidlaka, by Hhasa, xxiii, 431. 

; prativastupamd, typical comparison, 399, 
' 400. 

pralivcdha, Huddbi^t term, 64. 

Pranpoy converse, figure of S|)cecli, 399. 
Prabattdhakofa, by Kaj39ekh.ara,_293. 
Prabandhacintdmaoi, by Mcrutunga, 293, 

339- 

Prabhdy metre, II5, >3i. 4I9- 
Prabhdvakacaritra, by I’rabhacandr.n and 
Pradyumna Suri, 294, n. 3. 

Prabhdvaii, metre, 419, 5.'3- 


metre, 131, 4t9- 

Pramdnamhnditsd, Iry Hemacandn, 4S4. 
Pronuhtasamnccaya, by Dignaga, 4S4. 
Pramdttikdy metre, s4 19, 509. 3. 533* 

Pramitdksard, metre, 47, H5» 124, 

130. 4*9. 509. 3. 533- u .c- 

Pranuyakamalamiirtaifda, by rraona- 

candra, 497. 

/raz/ara, covering, 123. 
pravtritfi^ Bud<)hist term, 64. 

PrafasHs, characteristics of, 149, 130. 
Praptatlaropdsakdedra, by Sakalakirli, 

497- 

prap-ahdhiy Puddhist term, O4. 
prasabhanty from sah, 25. 

Prasdda, clcnnicss of style, 30, 374, 377. 
prasUOy with instrumental, 18. 
praharanakalitd (v.l. Praliaraiiakoltk.i), 

metre, 1 18, 419- 

Praharsiniy metre, 47, 107, X15, xto. 
1 24. 4>9. 533- ^ . 

prdkrtakalpataru, by Rama Tarkavagi9a, 

Prdkrtakd/nadhemi, by Ravnna, 433, 434* 
Prdkrta Pifigaia, 33, 35* 
Prdkriaprakdfa, by Vararuci, 40, 433, 

Prdkrtarupdvatdray by Sihharaja, 434. 
Prakrtalaksaua, by Can^a, 433* 
Prdkrtavy^araoasHtray by (.esanaga, 

Prdkrfafabddnufdsaua, by Trivikrama, 

Prifkrtasarvasva, by Markandcya, 434. 

how much more, 64* 

PrAcyih Prakrit, 435. 

PtacyAf a Vibliasi, 3^* 
prAjilT^ driver, lO. 

PratifAthyas, xxv, 423. 
priyodar^kit, by Harsa, xiv. 
priydkhyay irregular epic form, 20. 
PreyaSy expression of pleasure, 3bo, 38a, 

389* 

prothoy Prakntic, xxvi. 
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Praudhamanorama y by Hhat{oji Diksila, 

430- 

PhUsutra, by Qantanava, 430. 

hahndura, Persian loan-word, 25. 
Hdlahhdvata, by Amaracandra, 137. 
Bdl()vabod/iatta, by Ka9yapa, 432. 
Bahudantaka, 451. 

BdhlikJ, a Prakrit, 435. 

Barhaspatya Arlha^dUrOy 452. 
bihhardmhabhiivty 130. 

Biruda, form of literature, 149, n. i. 
bilhanakiivyay 188. 

Bijaganita, by Hhaskaracarya, 523. 
Buddhatarila, by A9vaj'hosa, 56, 58, 59, 
91. 

btisa, for brfa, 4, 

Brhaj y<linka, by Varahamihira, 530. 
Brhaliy by Prabhakara, 473, 474. 
Brhatkathdy by (jtinadhya, 28, 31, 40, 
157, 246, 262, 266-87,307, 316,319, 
320, 364, 368, 369, 434. 
Brhatkathdmatijariy by K^mendra, 246, 
261, 276-80. 

Brhalkalhdftokosamgrahay by liudhn- 
svamin, 271, 272-5, 

Brhalsathhild, by Varahamihira, 159, 
4«6, _46 i, 529, 532, 533. 
Brhaddfanyaka Upauistuiy 98, 450,473. 
Brhad Cautama Smrtiy 4^8. 

Brhad Brahma Sariikitd, 4S0. 

Brhad VivahapalalOy by Varahamihira, 
f.?o. 

Brhan A/atiu, 441. 

Brhaspati Smrtiy 450, 451, 452. 
Bodhicarydvatnray by Qantideva, 72, 73. 
Bodhiiattvabhumi y by Asanga, 495. 
BauddhadhikkarOy by Udayana, 484. 
Bauddhasamgaii (or rawj/Vf), viij, 308. 
Baudhdyana Dharmasu 'tray xix. 
Brahmasabhiis, 339. 

Brahma Siddhduta, 520. 

Brahma Siitra, 406, 47a. 

BrdhmanaSy 70, 71, 422. 
Brahmauasarvasva, by Halayudba, 448. 
Brahma Siddhdnia, by Brahmagupta, 
5 ^ 2 . 


bhy reduced to h, 3, 7. 

Bhaklamdlay 480; see the next. 

Bhakt Afdldy 191. 

Bhaktdmarastotray by ManatnSga, 214. 
Bhaklifdstra, ascribed to Narada, (later 
than <^dn 4 ilya Sutra ; P. K. Code, 
ABI. iv. 63-95), 480. 

BhaktisiitraSy ascribed to ^andilya, 480. 
Bhagavadgitdy 445. 

Bhagavantabhaskaray by Nilakantha, 449. 
bhaiigl-bhanitiy imaginative speech, 392. 

^ tar^ik^xj^ar^ty as sign of date, 263. 


Bhadrakalpavaddna, 493. 

Bhadantny origin of, 24. 

Bhadrika, metre, 4IQ, 533. 
Bharatakadvdtrihgikdy 293. 
Bhavdnyaslaka, ascribed to (^ankara, 2 1 8. 
Bhavisaitakaha, 35 
Bhdgavaia Purdnay 138, <99, 

Bhdmati, by Vacaspati Mi9ra, 477, 
BhamahavivaranOy by Udbhata, 383. 
Bhaminivildsa, by Jagnnnalha, 234. 
Bhdratacampu, by Anania, 336. 
Bhdratamaiijarly by Ksemendra, 136. 
Bhdvay emotion, 63, n.'3, 92, 373. 
Bhdvakatva, generalizing power of words, 

.392. 

Bhdvaprakdfa, by Bhavami9ra, 511. 
Bhdvaprakd^Oy by (^aradatanaya, xv, 
Bhdvafatakay by Nagaraja, 234. 

Bhdvtka, quality of style, 378, 380, 382. 
Bhdsdy of Panini, xxvi, 7, 424* 
Bhdsdpariccheda, by Vi9vanatha, 486. 
Bhdsdvrtti, by Purusottamadcva. 430. 
Bhasyoy on Brahma Sutra, by Qankara, 
476, 477- 

Bhasyay 407, 456. 

Bhdrvatiy by (^atananda, 523. 
BhiksdtanakdvyOy by Qivadasa, 221. 
bhidelima, fit to be broken, 123.. 
Bhujangapraydtay metre, 419, '533. 
Bhujangavijrmbhita, metre, 419, 533. 
Bhfitahhdsd, 386. 
bhuyasyd rndtrayd, still more, 67. 

Bheda {Bhelay Bhela) Samhitdy xxiii, 

508. 

Bhojakaiva, cause of enjoyment of poetry, 

392- 

Bhojaprabandkay by Ballalasena, 293. 
Bhramnravilasita, metre, 131, 420, 533. 
Bhrdntimaty confusion as figure of speech, 
399- 

m, molossus, 416. 

Mahgaldstaka, 2t8. 
mahjaka, for maticakay 11. 

Mafljariy metre, 48, 420. 

Alaiijubhdsinty metre, 107, 130, 420. 
MaHJufrimu/aiautra, 496. 
ManiguuanikarOy metre, 420, 533. 
Manimekhalai, Tamil work, xxii. 
Matlavtayura, metre, 107, 115, 131,420, 

509. 3. 533- 
Mattdy metre, 420, 533. 

Madanapdrijdtay by Vi9vc9vara, 448. 
Madanamahciikdy book vli of Brhatkathdy 
277 > 278 ; ▼» of Katkasaritsdgaray 282. 
Madanarekhdkathiy xii, 
AiadanavinodanighautUy by Madonapala, 
51a. 

MaddlasatampUy by Trivikrama Bbatfa, 

332. 

Madirdvatiy book xi of Brhatkathdmatl- 
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jariy 278 ; xiii of Kathnsaritsogara, 
283. 

Madhyamakakarikds, by Nagarjun.i, 71. 
Madhyatnagamay 491. 
Madhyasutdhantakanmudi y by Varada- 
raja, 430. 

madhyesamudram, J30. 

Manu Smrliy xix, 404, 41 1, 424, 438, 
439-45. 450. 460. 464. 
viano-han, fulfil one’s longing, 17. 
mature, ‘in Ihe Veda’, 424. 
Mandakrantd, metre, 78, 84, 105, I18, 
131. 14*. »57. >83, 187,416, 509, 
n- 3, 533- 

manye, parenthetical use of, 10. 
Mayamata, 464. 

Afayurdslaia, by Mayura, 201, 202. 
maragaa, Greek loan.wortl, 25, n. 5. 
maruta, by-form of marut, 123. 
marmdvidh, piercing the vitals, 123. 
tnasiy termination dropped in classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

masttia, for mrtsna, 24. 

Adahakaviy title, 386. 

Mahakdla Tanfra, 496, 

Mahdkayya, 92, loi, 376. 

Mahdnirvdtta Tantra, 482. 

Mahdbhdrata, 9, 12, 13, 41, 43, 45, 70, 

*09. 137. J59. >65, 227, 342, 248, 356, 
201, 364, 276, 279, 362, 371, 439.451, 
480, 489. 

Mahdbhdsya, by Patafijali, xx, 5, 9, 19, 

45-7. 7>. *53. 40^. 407. n- *» 427- 
^9. 43*. 4f9. n. 2, 477, 483, 490. 
Mahabhtseka, book xvii of Brhatkathd- 
maJijari, 279; xv of Kaihdsaritsdgara, 
282. 

AhhdntdyurJ Vidydrdjtil, 509, n. 2. 
Afahdmdlikd, metre, 107, 131, 420. 
Mahdydnofraddholpdda, 56) 493. 
Mahdydnatutrdlamkdray by Asanga, 
viii, 73, ,495. 

"*<inartiavayugae<hidrakiirmagr%vSrpa‘ 
f^nydya, maxim, 410. 

Mahdvagga, J.7. 

Mahdyastuy 15, 22, 491, 492. 

MatuivyutpaHi^ 415 . 

Mahimnahstava, by Puspadanta, 220, 

22*. 386. 

Mahfpdlaeariira, by Carilxasundara 
Oonin 143. 

Alakosadha yataka, 363. 

"jd, with present participle, 18. 

Mdgadha Apal/hraitfa, supposed source of 
Magadbl, 32. 

Mdgadhiy a Prakrit, 28, 39, 30, 31, 35, 
34«, 433. 435- 

M^heya on Sdthihyakdriid, 482, 

Matangalildy by Narayana, 465. 
mdtuti, or mdtuldnif 10. 

MdtrdehandaSy 418. 
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Mdtrdsnmaka, type of metre, 183. 
Mddkavdnalakathd, by Ananda,*2y3. 
Mndhaviya Dhdtuvrtti, by Madhava, 
430- 

Mddhurya, sweetness of style, 50, 374, 
378,381,382. 

Mddhyamikaiutra, by Nagarjana, 495. 
Mdnameyodaya, by Narayana llliatta, 474. 
Afdttiwa Grhymulra, 44 1. 

Mdnava Dhorma^dUra, see A/a«K Smrti. 
Mdnasdra, xx, 464. 

Aldnasolldsa, by bure^vara, 477. 
mdrisa, origin of, 24. 

Afdrga, school of poetry, 376, 377. 

Mdla/i metre, 47, 420. 533. 
Afdlatimddhava, by Uliavabhutl, 285. 
Aldlavikdgnimilra, by Kalidasa, 80. 
Aidld, metre, 48. 

Mdlint, metre, I07, 115, Ii8, 124, 130, 
141, 158, J83, 187. 420, 509.0. 3.533. 
Aldhdrdstra Apabhraitfa, supposed source 
of Marathi, 32 , 35 

Aldhdrdstri, a Prakrit, 28, 29, 30, 34, 40, 
48, 150, 224, 226, 268, 292, 433, 434, 
435- 

AfUdksard, by Vijfiane9vara, 447. 
Miltavindaka Jdlaka, 285. 
mihira, Persian loan-word, 25. 
Atitnditsdnukramam, by Mandana Mi9ra, 

474- 

Aiimdhsdtiydyaprakdfa, by Apadeva, 474. 
Alimdhsd Sutra, 407, n. 1, and see 
Purvamtmdhsd Sutra. 

Mukundamdld, by Kula9ekhara, 218. 
Aiuktaka, single verses, 376. 

Mugdhabodha, by Vonadeva, 432. 
A/ugdhopadefa, by Jalbana, 239. 
mudrd, Persian loan-word, 25. 
Mudr&rdksasa, by Vi9akhadatta, 1 7’5, 
258, 459. 460, 463. 
tnusliriidhaya, baby, 1 23. 

Aluhurta, works on, 534. 

AIrgdvalUaritra, by Devaprabha Sfiri, 

Afrcehakatiktt, xii, 52, 271, 296, 405. 
Meghaduta, by Kalidasa, 81, 82, 84-7, 
99, 107, J59, 189, 191, 380, n. I. 
AUghavitdna, metre, 420, 533. 
Meghavisphurjila, metre, 420, 533. 
MeghaiUtra, 496. 

Alesuratja (Mesooranins), astrological 
term borrowed from Greece, 530. 
maitrd, based on nuttd, 64. 

AfaitrSyattiya Vpanisad, 476. 

Ahksa, release, 92. 

Afotatuika, metre, 533. 

Alohamudgara, ascribed to (^ankara, 236. 

Yajurveda, 403, 415, 516, 
yajilagdthds, 71. 
yat khalu, as a conjunction, 67. 
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Yathihanikhya, observance of relative 
order in slateinent, 6.^, n. 'S, ;^7a, 398. 
yadhhuyaso, as a cotijunclion, 67. 
yam, for yat, 67. 

Yamaka, assonance, chimin|j, 45, n. 1, 
63, 105, 121, 135, 141. 197. 19^- 201, 

212. 313, 369, 373'. 57S. 3^4. 3^5- 
Yamakabharata, by AnandatTrtha, 197, 
n. 2. 

)'amakaratnakara, by (^rivatsanka, 197, 
n. 2. 

Yavana Jntnka. 531. 

Yavatu'ntT, (jreek wrilinjj, 425. 

YacattHaka, by Somadeva Siiri, 142. 266, 
272. 333-6, 4<>3- 

Yofodharfuarila, by Kanakasena. I40. 
Yafodharacaritra, t.y Manikya Sfiii, 142. 
Ytijiiavalkya Smrtiy xviii, xix, 446, 447, 
451, 460, 461, 508. 
yamaki, odd form in KU., 10. 
yavaf. (juippe, 67. 

Yuklikalpatartt, by Bhoja, 464. 

Yugas, doctrine of, 517. 
Yudhislhiravijaya, by Vasudeva, 97, 

n. f,' 133. n. 2. 

yuTam, yuvat, dropped in classical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

yuiftie, dropped in classical Sanskrit, 7. 
Yogadrilisnmu<caya, by Haribhadra, 497. 
Yogabindu, by Haribhadra, 497. 
Yogabhdsya, by Vyasa, 490. 

Yogamahjarl, by Vardhamaoa, 463. 
Yogavdsiuha, 480. 

Yogavdsisthasdra, by Abhinanda, 480. 
Yo^afataka, by Nagarjuna, 511. 
Yogafdslra, by Hemacandra, 241. 
Yogasdrn, by Nagarjuna, 51 1. 
Yogasdrasanigraha, by Vijnanabhiksu, 
49a. 

Yoga Suira, 427, 472, 490, 491. 
Yogdcdrabhttmifdsira, by Asanga, 495. 

r, in Vedic and classical Sanskrit, 4, 5. 
r terminations dropped in classical Sans> 
krit, 6. 

Riighuvaitfa, by Kalidasa, 42, 80, 81, 98, 
99. 100, 108, 119, 159. 

Ratirahasya, (R. Schmidt, ZII. v. 185 
fT.), by Kokkokai 469. 

Ratifdslra, ascribed to Nagarjuna, 470. 
Ratnaparlksd, by Buddha bharia (cf. 
Garuda Purdna, Ixviii-lxxx ; Kirfel, 
Fest^abe Garbe, p. 108), 463. 
Rainaprabhd, book xiv of Brhatkathd» 
mahjari, 279; vii of Kaikdsarilsdgara, 
282. 

RalnofUstra, 463. 

RalndvaJi, by Har^, xiv, 237, 313. 
Raihoddhald, metre, 107, 115, 130, 141, 
157. *83. 420. 533- 

Rasa, sentiment, 92, 372, 373, 383, 388, 

389. 390. 39»» 393» 394- 


Rasagarigddhara, by Jagannatha , 396, 397 . 
Rasatarafigini, by Hhanndatta, 398. 
Rasamaiijari, by HUaiuidaH.a, 39S. 
RasaralnasamtUfaya, by Vagbhata, 312. 
Rasaratndkara, by Nagarjunn, 312. 
Rosara/ttdkara, by Nityanalha, 512. 
Rasavai, rich in sentiment, as figure, 380, 
382, 3S9. 

Rasakrdaya, 51 2. 

Rasadhydya, 512. 

Rasdrnava, 51 2. 

Rasika. man of taste, 339. 
Raseudracintdmaiji, by Kamacandra, 512. 
Rase^aradatyana, 3 1 2. 
Rasepvarasiddhanta, 512. 

Rakasyas, literary works, 9. 
Rdk^asakiivya, by Ravideva, 98. 
Ragavibodha, by Somanatha, 192, n. i, 
466. 

Rdghavanaisadhlya, by Haradatta Suri, 
138. 

Rdghavapdmiaviya, by Dhanamjaya, 137; 

by Kaviraja, 137, 307. _ 
RdghavapdndavJyayddavtya, by Cidam- 
bara, 138. 

RdjaiayaMgim, \>y Kalhana, 223, 5I1. 
Rdjanighanlit, by Narahari, 51a. 
Rdjaniti, 451. 

Rdjanilisamuciaya, 228. 

Rajamdrtanday by Bhoja, 491. 
Rdjamrgdnka, by Bhoja, 523. 
RdjavdrttikiX, by Ranarangamalla, or 
Bhoja, 489. 

Rdjdvali^dkd. by Prijya Bhat^a, 174. 
Rdjendrakar/iapiira, by Qambhu, 174, 
233. 234- 

Rdmacan/a, by Abhinanda, 135. 
Rdmapdlacarita, by Sandhyakara Nandin, 


*37- 

Rdmdyana, 12, 13, 17, 20,42-5,56,59, 

63. 70. 85. 90. 9». 99> >33» *37. *59. 
266, 270, 276, 480. 

Rdmdyanoiampu, by Bhoja and Laks- 
mnna Bhatta, 336. 

Rdmdyanamatijan, by K^mendra, 136. 
Rdvandtjxmiya, by Bhauma, 18. 
Rdnrapdlapariprcchd, 495. 

Rii'i, style 381, 384, 389, 391, 394, 395. 
rukkha, for vrk\a, 24. 

Rukmavati, metre, 420, 533. 
Rugvtnifcaya, by Madhavakara, 51 1. 
Rua'rd, metre, 118, 130,420, 533. 
ruj, with genitive, 18. 
riiksa, origin of. 34. 

Rupakrtin, epithet of Candragupta, 77. 
Romaka Siddhdnta, 518, 519, 520, 521. 


/ and Ih in f^gvoda, 3, 

/, sooth Indian, 25. 

/, eastern usage, 4. 

/, denotes laghu, short syllable, 416. 
Laksaxtdy transferred sense of words, 387. 
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laisnnd 7 <all, by Udayana. 4S5. 

J.aoltit Arhnunili, by Hcniacandra, 464. 
Laghu-Ciinakya, 228. 

Laghu Jdtaka, by Varahamihira, 530. 
J.a^hti VdsiUha Siddhanla. ii\. 
Laghusiddhnniakaumtidt, by Varadaraja, 
430. 

Lank(watitrasulra, xxiii, 476. 494. 
Landdiakas, divisions of BrhatkathdmaH- 
jariy and A'afhnsarilsdgara, 281. 
Lahlayutara, xxiv, is;, 58. 492. 493, 503. 
Lahtn, metre, 137, n. 2, 420. 

Laftina, garlic, treatise on, 509. 

Ldli, Prakiit, in Dandin, 31, n t. 

/fiTyd, style, 384, 395. 

Layanaka, book iii of 'BrhatkathdmaH‘ 
jafi and Kathasaritsagara^ 377, 28k 
Lingdmtfdsana, texts by various authors, 
432. 433- 

tipi, Persian loan-word, 25. 
l}ldmbuja,z% ornamental epithet, 377. 
Lildvaii, by Bhaskaracarya, 523. 

J.tya, name of sign of the Zodiac (the 
Lion), borrowed from GreeV, 530. 

Lefa, figure, 375, 380. 

LokcUattyanirnaya, by Haribhadra, 497. 
lokapakti, duty of Brahmins, 8. 
loke, ‘ in ordinary life’, 10. 
lopdka, lopdfa, Greek loan-word, 25, 
n. 5. 


Vahfapattrapatita^ metre, 115, 131, 420, 
533 - 

Vaiifosthd, metre, 47, 107, 1 18, 130, 14!, 

I57» *83. 33*. 4*6. 420, 533- 
Vaufasthainia, metre, 509, n. 3. 

Vaklra, metre, 47, 308, 330; see also 
Qbka. 

Vakrokti, various uses in poetics, 381, 
382, 384, 39a. 

Vakrokiijivita, by Knntala, 392, 393. 
VairoktipaHed^kd, by Katnakara. 215, 
ai6. 

yajjd/agga, by Jayavallabha, 226. 
Vajrcufhedikd, 495. 
vtUlaii, vartaie, 1 1 . 
va 4 iih<Ui, for vardhaU, 1 1 . 

Vanamd/d, metre, 420. 
vandt, captive, 25, n. 4. 
vam, usen metaphorically, 378. 

Varnakas, cf Jain texts, 70, n. 1. 
VarttandrhavarnatM, by Matfcepi, 64, 
n. 3. 

varnaniyanta, 208, n. 1. 
yardhamdna, metre, 64. 
vartdbhi, for varsdAu, 25. 
vaSf voc. of vani stems, dropped in 
classical Sanskrit, 6. 

VasatUaiilaka ( VasaHtatilakd), metre, ix, 

47. 48, 1 15. *24. *30. *35. *4*. *58, 
i8a, 187, 231, 330, 420, 533. 
Vasanlardjiya, 435. 


VdkorvdLya, form of literature, 8, n. 4 9 

505- 

Vakyapodlya, by lihaitrhari, 429. 
Vdjasaneyi Pr.Uifdkkya, xxv, 423. 
Vdnibhuiana, by Dimodara, 417, n. 4. 
Vdtormi^ metre, 4.’o, 333. 

Vdraruca kdvya, 46, 427. 

Vdrttd, figure of speech, 374. 
ydr/tikas, 407. 

Vdsavadalld, by Subandhu, viii, 124, 
.}o 8-«3, 315, 316, 368, 369. 

V diistha Dharmafdslra or Dharmaiulrj 
xix. 437. 43S, 440. 44«- 
vfisiitha SidJhnntQy 519, 521. 
vikdia, of mind, relation to Prasdda of 
style, 390. 

vi-kurv, origin of, 24. 
Vtkramdnkadfvacarita, by IJilhana, 1^3- 
8. 333- 

Vikramodiiya, 293. 
yikranwfvaft, by Kalidasa, 80, 167. 
viechiiu, for viksipei, 24, meaning of, 

.392. 

vijdmdtr, southern use of, 15. 
vi’jjhai, for vi’ksai, 24. 
vitaratitardm, 2 1 3. 
viiust-, comb one’s top knot, 123. 
VidydtnddhavJya, by Vidyamadhava,534 
Vidyds, 9. 

Vidydiundara, by Bharatacandra, 188. 
Vidy^tnmdld, metre, 47, 420, 533. 
Vtdhtwveka, by Mandana Mi9ra, 474. 
Vibhdvand, abnormal causation, 374, 
380, 

VibhdsdSy 31. 
vibhu, active, 213. 

Vtnayoy of the Sarvastivadins, viii, 64, 
n. 4, 63. 

Vtnaya Pitaka^ 506. 

VindyaAafdnti, in Vdjilavnlkya Smr/t, 

XX. 

Vipulds, 108, 115, m 6, 130, n. 3, 131, 
*57. *>• *» 42* ; of Arya, 418. 

Viyogini, metre — — 

a and c\ s./ — 3 

and </), 92. 

yirSpdksapafUdfikd, by Virupaksanatha, 
481. 

Vtrodha, Virodhdbhdsa, seeming incon- 
groity, 213, 310. 

Vtldsint, metre, 420, 333. 
vivaksitdnyoparavdcya, type of sugges- 
tion, 388. 

vivardkayilvd, irregular form, 63. 

Wfa/a, broad, 1 18. 

Vipstddvnita, philosophic system, 479. 

description of a special distinction, 

380. 

Vifvaprakdfa, by Mahe9vara, 414. 
Visamofila, book x of BrhatkalkdmaH^ 
Jarty 278; xviii of Kathdsaritsdgara, 
282. 
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Vistindharmotlara, on ]>aintinp, 466. 
X'isnudharmottara J’uriina, 520. 

Wisnu I'itrUna, 33. 

VUmt Smrti, 450, 451, 30S. 
vi-si'dtt, eal noisily, sS. 
vi-n'au, howl. 18. 

Vistnra, or Vistdra^ of miiul, related to 
Ojai of style, 390. 

I’Ttard^aUuli, by Ilcmacandrn, 497. 
VlroAOTitra, by Ananta, 292. 
Vhainahcfi'ara Tanlra, 482. 
Viramifrodayj, by Mitra Mi^ra, 449. 
vifadnHardui, Prakritisin. 49. 
Vrksdyurveda, by Surajula, 511. 
Vrliaratndkara, by Kcdfira Hhatta, 4I7. 
Vrtlaratndkara, by Narayana, 417,0. 4. 
VrUi. manner, 383, 384, 389, 391. 
Vrddha Garffasam/iitd, 516. 

I'rddha Cntialya, 228. 

Vrddha Menu, 441. 

V rddha Vnsislha Siddhdnia, s 2 1 . 
Vrttdamddhava, by Vrnda, 51 1. 
Velnla/’aflfox'iufaiikii, xi, 263, 264, 28;, 
288, 292, 320. 

Veddnga, 40;, 453, 461. 
Viddntalattvasdra , by Ramanuja, 478. 
VeddntadJpa, by Ramanuja, 478. 
Veddntaparihhdid, by Itharmaraja, 47S. 
Veddutnpdrijdlasattrobhay by Nimbarka, 
, 47 _ 9 - 

Veddntasdra, by Sadananda, 478. 

Veddnta Sutra^ xxi, and see Brahma 
Sutra. 

Veddrihasamgraha, by Ramanuja, 478. 
Vemabhiipdlacarita^ by Vaman.T Rhatta 
Bana, 315, n. 2. 

Veldf book viii of Drhatkathdmaiijarl, 
2785 xi of Kathdsaritsdgara, 282. 
Vessautara ydlaha, 503. 

Vaikhdnasa Dharmofdstra, 438. 
VaijayantT, by Yadavapraka9a, 414. 
Vaiidlfya, metre, 107, 115, 118, 124, 130, 
141, 158, 183, 418, 533. 

Vaidarbha, Vaidarbht, style 

49. 59. 60, 101, 121, 131, n. 2, 
205. n- «, 304, 378, 379, 381, 382, 384, 
394. 395- 

Vaidyajtvana, by Lolimbaraja, 511. 
Vairdgyafataka, by Bhartrhari, 175, 
177- 

vairdyttdras^ 130. 

Vaifenka Sutra, 4)1, n. i, 472. 
VaifvadevT, metre, 1 31, 420, 533. 
Vaisnava Dharmafaslra, 438. 
Vyaktiviveka, by Mahimaii Bhatta, 393, 
n. I. 

VyaHJand, suggestion implicit in words, 
3^7' 

Vyattreka, contrast by dissimilitude, 213, 
374* 380, 399. 

vyatisdrayati kathdm, converse, 67. 
Vyantara, Jain spirit, 261. 


Vydjastuti, praise concealed as censure, 
380. 

Vyddi'Sathgraha, 339, 426. 

Vydsa Smrti, 448. 
vyutpatti, culture, 340. 
vranasamrohani. plant, 366. 
I’ratdvadtiuamd/d, 493. 

Vrdrata, Vrdjada, Aptibhrahfa, 32, 34, 

35* 

Qakuntald, by Kalklasa, xv, 171;, 191, 

.348* 

Caktiycfas, book xvi of Itrhatkathd- 
maujnri, 279; x of Kathdsaritsdgara, 
282. 

(^ankaraatavildsa^ampft, by QnDkam, 
337- 

(paukaradigvijaya, by Madhava, 47O. 
(^ankarax'ijaya, ascribed to Anandagiri, 
476. 

(pataka, by Bhallata, 231, 232. 
(^atapafirdfatikastotra, by Matrceta, 64. 
(^atopatha Brdhmana, 8, 9, 438, 508. 
(^atafhkT, ascribed to (^'ankara, 236. 
Qalafhki, by Hemadri, 51 1. 
(^atrufhjaya/ndhdtmya, 498. 
t^abdapradipa, by Surc^vara, 512. 
(^auddrnai'a , by Vacaspali, 413. 
(Pabddlamkdra, figures of sound, 49, 373. 
fj///, Vedic root, 213. 

(^ambhurahasya, 434. 

^Ofdnkavati, book ix of Drhatkathdmaii- 
jari, .*78 ; xii of A'athdsaritsdgara, 282. 
(^dkaldyana Vydkarana, 432. 

\dkalya Siddhdnta, 320. 

(^dkdri, a Prakrit, 435. 
t^dkdrj, a Vibha^, 31. 

(^dnkhdyana (^rauiasutra, 415. 

(^dtuiilya Sutra, 478, 480. 

(^dnti^ataka, by Bhallaja, 232, 233. 
i^qbari, a Prakrit, 435. 
fdyikd, sloth, 1 23. 

Qdrirasthdna, anatomy, &c., 507, 508. 
Qdrhgadharapaddhati, by ^'arngadhara, 
222. 

Qdrdulakarndvaddna, 65, 66. 
(^drdulavikri 4 ita, metre, ix, 48, 78, 107, 
118, 124, 131, 158, 182, 187, 231, 311, 

n* 3. 330. 4*0. 509. n* 3. 533* 
f^ahni, metre, 47, 107, 115, 131, 183, 

420. 509, n. 3, 533* 

(^dhvdhdfuxkcthd ^ by ^ivAdasa, 292* 

Qdlikdtra, by Bhoja, 465. 

fdr, with double accusative, 114. 

<;dstra, 385. 
qtksds, 423. 

^tksdsamurcaya, by (^antideva, 72, 73, 
496. 

Qikharim, metre, 115, 124, 131, 141, 
15.S, 182, 187, 311, n. 3, 416, 420, 

. *^*T^’ 

fitkira, for frthira, 4. 
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^bikodyacchanuarovat , maxim, 410. 

(^ilparattia, by ^rlkumara, 464. 

(^ilpa~, (^ilpi’fdstra, Vnsluvidyii, 464, 

465. 


(pivadrsti, by Somananda, 481, 

(piva Sutra, by Vasugupta, 4S1. 
Qivdparndhaksaindpanaslotra, by Qan* 

kara, 216. 

(^tfupdlavadha, by M.igha, 64, 1:4-31, 

} ,^3- 

(^iilas, meaning of term, lo, 11, 
ipistdedra, usage of cxjhmIs, 440. 
(^is^adhlvrdtihilatth a, by I-alla, 522. 
(^isyaht/dnydsa, by Ugrabliuti, 431. 
(^ighrakavi. 344. 

ipukasapiali, xii, 263, 264, 290-2, 359, 

362. 

(^ukramii, 464. 

fuklisynt, usage of type which becomes 
obsolete, 18. 

Quddhavirdj, metre, 420, 533. 

^utu man or fvdnam man, 18. 
(^ulbasutras , 404. 
i^unya, zero, xxiv. 

(f'rngdrajfidnanirrtaya, 2 36. 
i^rnsdralilaka, 87, 184, 199. 
iprngdrafilaka, by Kudra Hhafta, 384, 
n. 1, 

(^rngdraprakdfa, by Bhoja, xiv, xvi,n. 5, 
394- 

(^rngdrarasdslaka, ascribed to Kalidasa, 
J99, n. 2. 

(^rngjravairdgyatarangitii (trs. K. 
Schmidt, l.tebe und Eht in aJien und 
modUrnen Indien, pp, 36 IT.), by Soma- 
prabha, 241. 

^rngJrofa/aka, by Bharirhari, 175, 177. 
^rnpdrasaptafatikd, by Paramananda, 
202. 

(^aivabhdsja, by Qrikantha Qivacar)’a, 
481. 

(^attrasena Apabhrahfa, source of Western 
Hindi, 32. 

^aurastnf,A Prakrit, 28, 29, 30, 34, 433, 
435- 

(^aurikathodaya, by Vasudeva, 97, n. 5. 
(pydmalddattdaka, 21S. 
i^yainiJkofdstra, by Rudradeva, xx. 
Qrikanthaxarita, by Mankha, 13O, 137, 

307- ’ 

Qripma, metre, 420^ 533. 

(pribkdsya, by Ramanuja, 478, 479. 
Qrutabodha, by Kalidasa, 416. 
(prautasfitras, 437. 
fldgh, with dative, 18. 

QUsa, paronomasia, 50, 106, 107, 212, 
3*0, 312, 378, 380, 3S1, 384, 390, 

396. 

(^Usdrthapadasamgraha, by t7riharsa, 412. 
(^loka, metre, ix, 42, n. 3, 90, 92, 107, 
loS, 115, ii6, 118, 124, 130, 131, 141, 
*57. *82, 231, 233, 407, 408, 409>4*7. 
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420, 421, 437, 457, 461. 509, n. 3. 
533 - 

(phkavdrttika, l>y Kuinarila, 474. 
fvapuccbonnaniana, maxim, 410. 

Saddarfanasamitcraya, by Ilaribhadra, 
497 . 499 - 

Sadbhdsdcandrikd, by Laksmidhara, 434, 
435 - 

Santniikhakalpa, 4O3. 

Sara, for ^afa, 1 1. 

Sastitautra, by Varsaganya, 488. 

samlaksya-krama, form of apprehension, 
388. 

Sarhvarta Smrti, 448. 

Samsdrdvar/a, by Vikramaditya. 4 13. 
Samsrsti, mingling of figures, 384. 
Samhdra, 83. 

Sakaldedryamatasamgraha, by Qrioivasa, 

479. 

sakdmam, to please, 67. 

Samkara, mixing of figures, 3S4. 
Saritkirna, mixing of figures, 380. 
Samksiptasdra, by Kramadi9vara, 432. 
Samksepafdriraka, by Sarvajfiatman, 477, 
Samkkydna, reckoning, xxiv. 
SamsJtadarpana, by Damo<lara, 466. 
Samgitaratndkara, by (^aingadeva, 466. 
Samgraha, by Vya«li, 426. 

Samghdta, collected verses, 376. 
sat'n-jiid, with insinimcntal, 18. 

Sa/tasaF, by Hala, 202, 223-5. 

Sat'sai, by Bihari JLal, 202. 
salydp; declare truth, 123, 
Sadukiikarndmrta, by Qrldharadasa, 69, 
n. I, 222, 232. 

SaddattUi, by Aggavahsa, 436. 
Sotidharmaputuiarika, 493, 494. 
sadya/j, as verse^filler, 90. 
Sanatkumdravdstufdslra, 464. 

Satiideha, doubt, 399. 

Sandhi^ 92. 

Saptapaddrthi, by (Jivadilya, 486. 
Saptafati, 223, 266. 

Sabhd, darbar, 136, 137, 386, 407, 408. 
Samatd, evenness of sound, 378, 390. 
Samayatndlrka, by K^mendra, 23X. 
Samardnganasutradhdra, by Bhoja, xx. 
Samasydpiirana, 46, 86, 344, 

Samddht, metaphorical expression, 374, 

378, . 3 po. 

Samddhtrdja, 494. 

SamdnJ, metre, 47. 

Samdiokli, suggestion by metaphorical 
expression, 44, 328, 374, 380, 383. 
Satndhila, figure of speech, 380. 
Samudratilaka, by Durlnbharaja, 534. 
sampra-yam, with instrumental, 18. 
Sambhdvana, figure, 312. 
samyakiva, 295. 

Sa/nyak/vakanmudi, 295. 
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iaratiy for dhdvJii, 20. 
sarasi, lar^c |)ond. 15. 
Sarasvotlkijntlidhharana, by Bhoja, .^33, 
.V)3t 3Q4' 

Sarasziatiprakriydy by AnubhCiti Svaru* 
pacary.n, 432. 

Sarast'ailslolra, 2«8. 

Sar^ahtindha y literary type, 376, 383. 
Sorpajanavuiydy 8 . 
sarpiy for sarpis, 67. 
sarralos, with accusative, I 23. 
Sarvatohhadra, figure, 127. 
Saf-vddijrfanasamyraha, by Madhava, 
484, 489, 499, 500. 

Sarvadar^aniisiddhnntasam^yahay as- 
crilH.-d to (y’ankara, 499. 
Sarvamalasautgrahay 500. 
sayviin/c, after, 67. 
iohrdayoy connoisseur, 389. 

Sahoktiy mentioning two events as simul* 
taneoHS, 31 2, 380. _ 

Sdthkhyakdrikii, by l9varakrjna, xx, 77, 
409. 488, 4S9. 

SdrhkhyatalivakaHmudl, by Vacaspati 
Mi^ra, 4S9. 

Snmkhya 473, 489. 

SdrcltQranirj^hauia, 512, n. fi. 
sdka, sdhi, Persian loan-word, 25. 
SiihUyndarpana, by Vi9vanatha, 335, 394, 
. 895 - 

Sdhttyavidyd , science of poetics, 385. 
Sihhdsafiadvdlriiifikdy 293, 393. 
Sihhomiala, metre, 48. 
Siddhahemacandra, by Hcmacandra, 432. 
Siddhdniaralna, by Nimbarka, 479. 
Siddhi'inla^iromamy by Bhaskaracarya, 

523-. 

Siddhiyoj^a , by Vrnda, 51 1. 
su, verse-filler, 90. 

Sukumdratn, smoothness of sound, 378. 
Sukrlasamkhtauayhy Arisinha, 173. 
Sukhdvativyuha, 494. 
sudtfika, irregular form, 63. 

Sudhdy metre, 309, n. 3. 
Supadniavynkarana, by Padmanabha- 
datta, 432. 

Suprahhiitastotray by Ilarsavardhaua, 2 1 5, 
Hubhasitanivi , by Vedantadc9ika, 223, 
n. 4. 

Subhdsitamuktdvali , by Jalhana, 222. 
Subhdsitaratnasamdohay by Amitagati, 
240, 497. 

Stibhdsitasudhdnidhiy by Sayana, 223,0.4. 
SubhdtitdvaHyhy Vallabhadeva, xvii, 11. 5. 
72, 222, 223. 

Subhdsitdvally by Qrivara, 223. 

Sutndnikd. metre, 420, 533. 
Suratamai\jart, book xviii of Brhatkathd' 
vtciljart, 279, 288; xvi of Kathasarit- 
sdoara, 282. 

SurathotSQva, by Some9varada(ta, 173. 
smuFt^dy suruFi^a, (jreek syrinx, 25, 460. 


Suvddandy metre, 64, 420, 533. 

Suvarnaprabkdsa, 494. 

Snvrllatilaka, by Kwmendra, 416. 

StihrlUkhay by Nagarjima, 72, 495. 

Suklikarndmrtdy by ^'ridh.iradasa, 222. 

Suhmoy lignre of speech, 375, 380, 382. 

Sutroy style, 406, 407. 

k>u(rasy philosophical, 471, 472. 

Sutrasthdua, in Caraka, 506 ; in Su9ruta, 
.^07. 

Sutrdlamkdroy rather Kalpandmatulitikdy 
by Kumaralata (ed. H. Lviders, Leip- 
zig, 1926), viii, ix, 35, 56. 

sitriy for suraz (r/irjj), 4. 

Suryapi ajhaptiy 517. 

Suryaprdbka, book vi of Brhaikathd- 
maHjariy 277; viii of A'aihdsarUsd- 
garoy 282. 

Suryafataka, by Mayuca, 201, 211-13, 

Sitrya SiddhdtUa, 517, 518, 520, 521. 

Aelubandha,hy Pravarasena, 97, 133, 316, 
434- 

Scifyasevakopad£fa, by K^mcndra, 239. 

Somapdlavildiay by Jalhana, 172. 

Saukumdryoy smoothness of sound, 374, 
381, 390. 

saukhardtrika, unusual compound, 123. 

Sauudaranonda, by A9vaghosa, 56, 57, 
,^9- 

samnntakay asking if one has bathed 
well, 18. 

Skandhakoy Prakrit metre, 376. 

Stolras, 210-21. 

Stotrdyali (cd. Chowkhambi Sanskrit 
Series, No. 15, Benares, >902), by 
Utpaladeva, 218. 

sthdy with dative, x8. 

SthdudFiga Sutra, 228. 

sthdpayitvd, except, 67. 

Spandakdrikdy by Kallata, 481. 

Sphula BrdhmasiddhdntQy by Brahma- 
gupta, 520, 522. 

SphotOy doctrine of, 387. 

Smarana, remembrance as figure, 399. 

Smaratattvaprakdfikd, by Kevanaradhy a, 
470, n. 2. 

jfur, with genitive, i8. 

StnrtikalpaiarUy by Laksmldhara, 448. 

Svirticandrikdy by Devanna Bhatta, 44S. 

Smrtiratndkara, by Cande9vara, 448. 

Syddvdda, 498. 

SyddvddamoSijari (cd. Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series, 1900), by Mallisena, 
497- 

Sragdhara, metre, 78, Il8, 124, 131, 141, 
>58, 182, 187, 311, n, 3, 330, 420, 509, 
n. 3. 533- 

Sragdhardstotroy by Sarvajnamitra, 215. 

Sragvini, metre, 420. 

Svapnacintdmaniy by Jagaddeva, 534. 

^vapnavdsavadoiid {Svapnavdsavadatta’ 
ndtaka), by Bhasa, xiii, xiv, xv. 
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Sval>h<\vokti, in style, 312, 375, 379, 382, 
383. 

Svayamvara, marriage ceremonial, 93, 

94. >55.. > 56 , ^0t, n. I. 

Sx'alpa ytvahapatala, by Varahamihira, 

530. 

Svagata, metre, 115, 131, 137, n. 2, 141, 

420. 533. 

Svil/insud/ial-aracamfii, by Narayana, 

336. 

Ilathayogapradipika , by Svalmarama Yo- 
gtndra, 491. 

Hayagrivavadha, by Mentlia, 132. 
//aracaritaftn(dfnatii,hy jayaratha, 137, 
266. 

llaravijaya, by Ratnakara, 164. 
Harayildsa, by I<aja9ckhara, 386, n. 2. 
harinapluta, metre, 420, 533. 

Plarinl, metre, 107, 131, 1*41, 158,183, 
i«7, 420, 533. 

Jiarivaitfapuranoy by Jinaseiia, 498. 
Harivildsoy by Lolimbaraja, 137, 
Harstuarita, by Bana, 150, 159, 165, 173, 
300. 307. 3'4, 3'6-I9, 324, 325, 336, 
343. 369. 

hala<arma, furrow, 123. 
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I/oitovdlaprakaranavrlti, l.y Arya Deva 

7>- 

Ilastdmalakastolra, ascribed to (,'aukara, 
I9S, D. 2, 477. 

IJastydyurveda, 465. 

Hdrnvali, by Puiusottamadeva, 414. 
Hdrita 01 Alrtya Samhitd (cf. Jolly, 
Munich Calal., pp, 50 f.), 508, n. 5. 
Hdrita Dhamtafdstra, 437. 
hi and tu combined, 64. 

Hitapadcfa, by Narayana, 246, 248, 262, 
2 '> 3 - 5 - 

J/ibuka, astrological name, borrowed 
from Greek (Hypogeion), 530. 
lltranyake^i Grhyasulray 450. 
Hiranyakefi Dharmasutra, 438. 
Hrdayadarpona, by Bhatta Nayaka, 391, 
392- 

PlrdrogOy Greek loan-word, name of sign 
of Zodiac (Hydrochoos), 25, 530. 
hcllhd, for adhastdt, 24. 

J/€lUy figure of speech, 375, 3S0. 

Hott/ta Vydkarana, by Hemacandra, 432. 
J/ord, Greek loan-word, 223, n. 6, 530. 
Hordpdthaka, 492. 

Hordfdstra, by BhaBolpala, 534. 
J/ordsatpaiicdfikd , by Prtliuyajas, 534. 
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